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PREFACE. 


AUR  Lives  of  the  Queens  of  England  comprise  personal  "biographies  of 
^  our  mediasval  queens,  commencing  with  the  consort  of  William 
the  Conqueror,  and  occupying  that  important  period  of  our  national 
chronology,  from  the  death  of  the  last  monarch  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Hue,  in  the  year  1066,  to  the  demise  of  the  last  sovereign  of  the 
royal  house  of  Stuart,  Queen  Anne,  in  1714.  Of  these  queens,  thirty 
have  worn  the  crown-matrimonial,  and  four  the  regal  diadem  of  this 
realm. 

What  changes — ^what  revolutions — ^what  scenes  of  civil  and  religious 
strife— what  exciting  tragedies  are  not  involved  in  the  details  of  those 
four-and-thirty  lives!  They  extend  over  six  hundred  and  fifty-two 
yeais,  such  as  the  world  will  never  see  again — the  ages  of  feudality,  of 
chivahy,  and  romance — ages  of  splendour  and  misery,  that  witnessed 
the  brilliant  chimera  of  cmsades,  the  more  fatal  triumphs  of  our  Edwards 
and  Henries,  in  their  reiterated  attempts  to  annex  the  crown  of  France 
to  that  of  England,  and  the  national  destitution  and  domestic  woe  that 
followed  the  lavish  expenditure  of  English  hloodand  treasure  in  a  foreign 
land— the  deadly  feud  of  the  rival  Roses  of  York  and  Lancaster,  which 
ended  in  the  extinction  of  the  name  and  male  line  of  Plantagenet — the 
stupendous  changes  of  puhlic  opmion  that  followed  the  accession  of  the 
house  of  Tudor  to  the^  throne,  effecting  first  the  overthrow  of  the  feudal 
system,  then  of  the  Romish  supremacy,  leaving  royalty  to  revel  un- 
checked, for  nearly  a  century,  in  absolute  despotism.  After  the  crisis  of 
the  Reformation  and  the  emancipation  of  England  from  the  papal  yoke, 
came  the  struggle  of  the  middle  classes  for  the  assertion  of  their  political 
rights,  overpowering  royalty  for  a  time,  and  establishing  a  democracy 
nnder  the  name  of  a  Commonwealth ;  which  ended,  as  all  democracies 
sooner  or  later  must,  in  a  military  dictatorship,  followed  by  the  restora- 
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tioQ  of  the  monarchical  govemment  and  a  fever  of  loyal  affection  for  tl 
restored  sovereign.  Then  came  the  slow  but  sure  reaction  of  democrac 
and  dissent  against  royalty  and  the  established  church,  assisted  by 
no-popery  panic — the  Orange  intrigues,  encouraged  by  a  poi)e,  again  s 
the  Roman-catholic  sovereign  James  II. — the  conflicting  passions  of  th 
revolution  of  1688 — the  expulsion  of  the  malQ  line  of  Stuart — th 
triumph  of  an  oligarchy — the  Dutch  reign,  the  era  of  Continental  war« 
standing  armies,  national  debt,  and  universal  taxation — the  contests  be 
tween  selfish  parties  and  rival  interests  during  the  reign  of  Anne — and 
finally,  the  happy  establishment  of  a  Protestant  succession,  in  the  peace- 
ful accession  of  the  illustrious  House  of  Brunswick  to  the  throne  of  th< 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

With  this  progressive  chain  of  national  events  and  changes  have  the 
queens  in  our  series  of  royal  biographies  been  inextricably  involved.  To 
use  the  words  of  Guizot,  **  Great  events  have  acted  on  them,  and  they 
have  acted  according  to  the  events."  Such  as  they  were  in  life  we  have 
endeavoured  to  portray  them,  both  in  good  and  ill,  without  regard  to 
any  other  consideration  than  the  development  of  facts.  Their  sayings, 
their  doings,  their  manners,  their  costume,  will  be  found  faithfully- 
chronicled  in  this  work,  which  also  includes  the  most  interesting  of  their 
Jetters :  the  orthography  of  these,  as  well  as  the  extracts  from  ancient 
documents,  have  been  modernised  for  the  sake  of  perspicuity. 

The  Queens  of  England  were  not  the  shadowy  queens  of  tragedy  or 
romance,  to  whom  imaginary  words  and  deeds  could  be  imputed  to  suit 
a  purpose  or  create  a  sensation.    They  were  the  queens  of  real  life,  who 
exercised  their  own  free  will  in  the  words  they  spoke,  the  parts  they  per- 
formed, the  influence  they  exercised,  the  letters  they  wrote.    They  have 
left  mute  but  irrefragable  witnesses  of  what  they  were  in  their  own 
deeds,  for  which  they,  and  not  their  biographers,  must  stand  account- 
lable.    To  tamper  with  truth,  for  the  sake  of  conventional  views,  ought 
not  to  be  expected  here.    Events  spring  out  of  each  other :  therefore, 
either  to  suppress  or  give  a  fiedse  version  of  one,  leads  the  reader  into  a 
complicated  mass  of  errors,  having  the  same  e£fect  as  the  spurious  figure 
with  which  a  dishonestly  disposed  school-boy  endeavours  to  prove  a  sum 
that  baffles  his  feeble  powers  of  calculation.  Aye,  and  it  is  as  easily 
detected  by  those  who  are  accustomed  to  verify  history  by  the  tests  of 
dates  and  documents.    It  is,  however,  the  doom  of  every  writer  who  has 
had  the  fidelity  to  bring  forward  suppressed  evidences,  or  the  courage  to 
confute  long-established  falsehoods,  to  be  assailed,  not  only  by  the  false 
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bat  by  the  deluded.  OpinioDS  have  their  date,  and  change  with  drciuu- 
stances,  but  &ctB  are  immutable.  We  have  endeaToured  to  develop 
those  ocmnected  with  the  biographies  of  the  Queens  of  England  with 
unoomimxnising  fidelity,  without  succumbing  to  the  passions  and  {ntju- 
dices  of  either  sects  or  parties,  the  peevish  ephemerides  of  a  day,  who 
het  and  buzz  out  their  brief  term  of  existence,  and  are  forgotten.  It  is 
not  £ar  such  we  write :  we  labour  in  a  high  vocation,  that  of  truth. 

The  historical  biographer's  business,  however  zealously  and  carefully 
performed  in  the  first  instance,  when  breaking  un wrought  ground,  must 
be  often  repeated,  before  all  the  widely-scattered  and  deeply-buried 
treasures  of  the  Past  can  be  collected  together.  Truth  lies  not  on  the 
sur&ce,  but,  as  the  wisdom  of  ages  bears  testimony,  in  a  well,  which 
only  those  who  will  take  the  trouble  of  digging  deeply  can  find,  although 
it  be  easy  enough  to  draw  when  once  the  sealed-up  fountain  has  been 
discovered  and  opened.  This  observation  is  peculiarly  applicable  to 
those  documents  which,  after  slumbering  foi^tten  for  centuries  in  their 
seoet  depositories,  are  at  last  brought  forward,  like  incorruptible  wit- 
nesses in  a  perplexing  trial,  to  confute  the  subtleties  of  some  specious 
barrister  who  has  exerted  the  persuasive  powers  of  eloquent  language 
to  establish  falsehood.  "  Facts,  not  opinions,^  should  be  the  historian's 
motto ;  and  every  person  who  engages  in  that  difficult  and  responsible 
department  of  literature  ought  to  bear  in  mind  the  charge  which  prefaces 
the  juryman's  oath, — "  You  shall  truly  and*  justly  try  this  cause,  you 
shall  present  no  one  from  malice,  you  shall  excuse  no  one  from  favour." 

To  such  a  height  have  some  prejudices  been  carried,  that  it  has  been 
regarded  as  a  species  of  heresy,  to  record  the  evil  as  well  as  the  good  of 
persons  who  are  usually  made  subjects  of  popular  panegyric ;  and  authors 
have  actually  feared  in  some  cases  to  reveal  the  base  metal  which  has 
been  hidden  beneath  a  meretricious  gilding,  lest  they  should  provoke  a 
host  of  assailants.  It  was  not  thus  that  the  historians  of  Holy  Writ 
performed  their  office,  for  with  the  sacred  annalists  there  is  no  compro- 
mise between  truth  and  expediency.  Expediency!  perish  the  word,  if 
guilt  is  to  be  covered  and  moral  justice  sacrificed  to  such  consideration ! 

Nothing  has  been  more  &tal  to  the  cause  of  truth  than  the  school  of 
historical  essay,  which,  instead  of  communicating  information,  makes 
everything  subservient  to  a  political  system,  repudiates  inconvenient 
fiwts  as  gossip,  and  imposes  upon  the  defi'auded  reader  declamations  about 
the  dignity  of  history,  instead  of  laying  before  him  a  digest  of  its  evi- 
denoes.    But  take  the  proceedings  in  a  court  c^  justice — a  trial  for 
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muider,  for  example — how  minutely  is  every  drcamstanoe  investigatedy 
what  trifles  tend  to  the  conviction  cl  gmlt  and  the  estahlishment  of  in-* 
nocence.  How  attentive  is  the  jadge  to  the  evidence,  how  indifferent  to 
the  eloquence  d  the  advocate.  He  listens  to  the  depositions  of  the 
witnesses,  he  jots  them  down,  he  collates  them  in  his  tahlets,  he  com- 
pares the  first  statements  with  the  cross-examinationg,  he  detects  discre- 
pancies,  he  cuts  short  verhiage,  he  allows  no  qnibhles  or  prevarication, 
bnt  keeps  every  one  to  the  point.  In  snmming  up,  he  proves  that  all 
depends  on  the  evidence,  nothing  on  the  pleadings ;  if  he  condescend  to 
notice  the  arguments  of  the  rival  counsel,  it  is  only  to  caution  the  jury 
against  being  unduly  biassed  by  mere  elocution. 

Brief  notices  of  the  ancient  British  and  Saxon  queens  will  be  found  in 
the  Introduction.  The  personal  histories  of  the  Anglo-Norman,  and 
several  of  the  Plantagenet,  Tudor  and  Stuart  queen-consorts,  we  found 
involved  in  scarcely  less  obscurity  than  those  of  their  British  and  Anglo- 
Saxon  predecessors.  Dimly,  however,  as  their  memorials  floated  over  the 
surface  of  general  history,  they  afforded  indubitable  evidence  that  sub> 
stantial  matter  connected  with  those  shadows  would,  on  diligent  search, 
be  discovered,  as,  indeed,  the  result  has  proved.  Documentary  historians 
alone  can  appreciate  the  difficulties,  the  expense,  the  injury  to  health,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  sacrifice  of  more  profitable  literary  pursuits,  that  have 
been  involved  in  this  undertaking.  We  have  related  the  parentage  of 
eveiy  queen,  described  her  education,  traced  the  influence  of  fjEunlly  con* 
nexions  and  natipnal  habits  on  her  conduct,  both  public  and  private,  and 
given  aoondse  outline  of  the  domestic,  as  well  as  the  general  history  of 
her  times,  and  its  effects  on  her  character,  and  we  have  done  so  with 
siugleness  of  heart.  If  we  have  borne  &lse  witness  in  any  instance,  let 
those  who  bring  accusations  bring  also  proofs  of  their  assertions. 

The  materials  for  the  lives  of  the  Tudor  and  Stuart  queens  are  of  a 
more  copious  and  important  nature  than  the  records  of  the  consorts  of 
our  Anglo-Norman  and  Plantagenet  sovereigns.  We  miss,  indeed,  the 
illuminated  pages,  and  the  no  less  picturesque  details  of  the  historians 
of  the  age  of  chivabry,  rich  in  their  quaint  simplicity,  for  the  last  of  the 
monastic  chroniclers,  John  Rous,  of  Warwick,  closed  his  labours  with 
the  blood-stained  annals  of  the  last  of  the  Plantagenet  kings. 
.  It  is,  however,  from  the  Acts  of  the  Privy  Council,  the  Parliamentary 
Journals,  and  the  unpublished  Begal  Records  and  MSS.  in  the  State 
Paper  OfBce,  as  well  as  from  the  treasures  preserved  in  the  BibHotheque 
du  Eoif  at  Paris,  and  the  private  MS*  collections  of  historical  families 
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guod  gentlemen  of  antiquarian  reaearch,  that  our  most  important  fiiota 
jure  gK&erocL  State  papers,  autograph  letters,  and  other  important  do- 
f-dunaitB,  whidi  the  antiquarian  taste  of  the  present  age  has  drawn  forth 
from  the  repositories  where  they  have  slumbered  among  the  dust  of 
oenturies,  have  afiforded  their  silent  but  incontroyertible  evidence  on 
jnatters  illostrative  of  the  private  history  of  royalty,  to  enable  writers 
yg\iO^  unbiassed  by  the  leaven  of  party  spirit^  deal  in  facts,  not  opinions, 
to  unravel  the  tangled  web  of  falsehood.  Every  person  who  has  referred 
to  <Higinal  documents  is  aware  that  it  is  a  work  of  time  and  patience  to 
read  the  MSS.  of  the  Tudor  era.  Those  in  the  State  Paper  Office,  and 
the  Gottonian  Library,  have  suffered  much  from  accidents,  and  from  the 
injories  of  time.  Water,  and  even  fire,  have  partially  passed  over  some ; 
in  others,  the  mildew  has  swept  whole  sentences  from  the  page,  leaving 
lustoncal  mysteries  in  provoking  obscurity,  and  occasionally  baffiing  the 
attempts  of  the  most  persevering  antiquary  to  raise  the  shadowy  curtain 
oC  the  past. 

The  records  of  the  Tudor  queens  are  replete  with  circumstances  of 
powerful  interest,  and  rich  in  the  picturesque  costume  of  an  age  of  pa- 
geantry and  romance.  Yet  of  some  of  these  ladies  so  little  beyond  the 
general  outline  was  known,  that  the  lives  of  Jane  Seymour,  Anne  of 
Cleves,  and  Katharine  Howard,  were  for  the  first  time  opened  to  the 
public  in  this  work. 

Our  earlier  queens  were  of  course  necessarily  members  of  the  church 

of  Borne.    There  are  the  biographies  of  only  five  Protestant  queens 

in  this  Series.    Anne  Boleyn,  Jane  Seymour,  and  Anne  of  Gleves  died, 

howsoever  they  might  live,  in  communion  with  the  church  of  Rome. 

KaUiarine  Parr  is,  therefore,  our  first  Protestant  queen,  and  the  nursing 

mother  of  the  Beformation.    There  is  only  another  Protestant  queen- 

CQDsort^  Anne  of  Denmark,  the  three  queens-regnant,  Elizabeth,  Mary  XL, 

and  Anne.    Undoubtedly  these  princesses  would  have  beoi  betterwomen 

if  their  actions  had  been  more  conformable  to  the  principles  Inculcated 

by  the  pure  and  apostolic  doctrines  of  the  church  of  England. 

The  lives  of  our  four  queens-regnant  form  an  important  portion  of 
the  royal  biographies.  The  communication  of  the  Bedingfield  State  Papers 
{  by  their  learned  editor,  the  Bev.  0.  K.  Manning,  M.A.,  honorary  secretary 
iA  the  Norfolk  Archaeological  Society,  now  enables  us  to  correct  the 
ennoneooa  statements  of  Foze  and  Burnet  regarding  Elizabeth's  journey 
from  the  Tower  to  Woodstock,  and  her  subsequent  imprisonment.  Sir 
i      Henry  Bedingfield's  Journal  and  Official  Beports  to  queen  Mary  and  her 
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council,  elacidate  veiy  fally  that  portion  of  her  biogtaphy,  and  enricb  it 
with  lively  personal  anecdotes,  which  are  now,  for  the  first  time,  amalga- 
mated with  the  eventfal  story  of  her  early  life.  It  is  also  satisfactory  to  be 
able  to  solve  the  previously  inexplicable  enigma  of  the  bitter  indignation 
she  expressed  against  her  ministers,  when  informed  of  the  decapitation 
of  Mary  queen  of  Scots,  by  showing  that  as  her  ministers  found  it 
impossible  to  induce  her  to  execute  the  death  warrant  of  her  royal 
kinswoman,  Burleigh,  Walsingham  and  Davison  employed  a  pri- 
vate secretary  of  Walsingham  to  forge  her  signature  to  that  install- 
ment^ and  acted  upon  it  without  her  knowledge — a  discovery  which 
gives  a  new  reading  to  her  conduct  on  this  occasion,  and  acquits  her  of 
the  ptiful  hypocrisy  imputed  to  her  by  Davison,  on  whose  unsupported 
testimony  she  has  been  too  hastily  condemned. 

We  have  compelled  the  royal  Stuart  queenchregnant,  Mary  and  Anne, 
to  bear  witness  of  themselves  by  their  letters — such  letters  as  they  per- 
mitted to  survive  them,  which  are  indeed  sufficient  to  elucidate  their 
actions.  The  great  marvel  regarding  the  secret  correspondence  of  royalty 
at  such  an  epoch,  is  not  that  so  much  is  destroyed,  but  that  any  shoald 
survive.  Strange  mysteries  might  have  been  unfolded,  if  biographers  had 
been  allowed  to  glance  over  the  contents  of  those  papers  which  queen  Mary 
spent  a  lonely  vigil  in  her  closet  in  destroying,  when  she  felt  the  dread 
fiat  had  gone  forth :  "  Set  thine  house  in  order,  for  thou  shalt  die  and 
not  live." 

The  materials  for  the  biography  of  Mary  Beatrice  of  Modena,  the  con- 
sort of  James  II.,  are  chiefly  derived  from  the  unpublished  documents  of 
the  period.  Many  of  these,  and  indeed  the  most  important,  are  locked 
up  in  the  secret  archives  of  Fiance,  papers  that  are  guarded  with  snch 
extreme  jealousy  from  the  curiosity  of  foreigners,  that  nothing  less  than 
the  powerful  introduction  of  M.  Guizot,  when  premier  of  France,  could 
have  procured  access  to  that  collection.  Through  the  kindness  and  liber- 
ality of  that  accomplished  statesman-historian,  every  facility  for  research 
and  transcription  was  granted  during  our  residence  in  Paris  in  1844.  The 
result  was  fortunate  beyond  our  most  sanguine  expectations)  in  the  dis- 
covery of  a  very  important  mass  of  inedited  royal  letters  and  ccmtem- 
porary  records  connected  with  the  personal  history  of  the  expatriated 
Stuarts.  Not  the  least  curious  of  these  are  the  disjointed  fragments  of 
a  quaint  diary  kept  by  one  of  the  nuns  of  Ohaillot,  from  1711  to  1714, 
who,  with  minuteness  and  simplicity  worthy  of  Samuel  Fepys  himself, 
has  recorded  the  proceedings  and  table-talk  of  the  exiled  queen  during 
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her  oocaflional  abode  in  that  nunnery.    This  *'  convent  log-book,*'  as  it 
has  heen  pleasantly  termed  by  one  of  our  reviewers,  admits  us  fully 
within  the  grate,  and  puts  us  in  possession  of  things  that,  were  never 
intended  to  be  whispered  without  the  walls  of  that  mysterious  little 
world.    Much  additLcmal  light  is  thrown  on  the  personal  history  of 
the  exiled  royal  family,  by  the  incidents  that  have  been  there  chronicled 
fit>m  the  queen's  own  lips.    The  fidelity  of  the  statements  is  verified 
by  their  strict  agreement   with  other  documents,  of  the  existence  of 
which  the  sister  of  Chaillot  could  not  have  been  aware.    Wc  were 
also  permitted  to  take  transcripts  of  upwards  of  two  hundred  original 
autograph    letters  of   this  queen;    to  which  correspondence  we  are 
indebted  for  many  touching  pictures  o%the  domestic  life  of  the  fallen 
queen  and  her  children,  during  their  residence  in  the  ch&teaul  of  St. 
Grermain.     Some  of  the  letters  have  been  literally  steeped  in  the  tears 
of  the  royal  writer,  especially  those  which  she  wrote  after  the  battle  of 
La  Hogue,  during  the  absence  of  king  James,  when  she  was  in  hourly 
expectation  of  the  birth  of  her  youngest  child,  and,  finally,  in  her  last 
utter  desolation.  ^ 

The  friendly  assistance  rendered  by  M.  Michelet,  in  the  prosecution 
of  onr  researches,  in  the  archives  of  France,  demands  our  grateful 
acknowledgments.  We  are  also  indebted  to  M.  Guizot  for  inedited 
documents  and  royal  letters  from  the  Archives  des  Affaires  Etrangeres ; 
nor  must  the  kindness  of  M.  Champollion  be  forgotten,  nor  the  service 
rendered  by  him  in  the  discovery  and  communication  of  a  large  port- 
folio of  inedited  Stuart  papers,  from  the  archives  of  St.  Germain. 

We  cannot  take  our  leave  of  the  gentle  readers  who  have  kindly 

cheered  us  on  our  toilsome  track,  by  the  unqualified  approbation  with 

which  they  have  greeted  every  fresh  volume,  without  expressing  the 

satii^BCtion  it  has  given  iis  to  be  able  to  afford  mingled  pleasure 

and  instruction  to  so  extensive  a  circle  of  friends — friends  who,  though 

personally  unknown  to  us,  have  loved  us,  confided  in  our  integrity, 

brought  our  Queens  into  their  domestic  circles,  associated  them  with  the 

sacred  joys  of  home,  and  sent  them  as  pledges  of  affection  to  their  dear 

ones  far  away,  even  to  the  remotest  comers  of  the  world.    We  should 

be   undeserving  of  the  popularity  with  which   this  work  has  been 

honoured,  if  we  could  look  upon  it  with  apathy ;  but  we  regard  it  as 

God's  blessing  on  our  labours,  and  their  sweetest  reward. 

I  am  now  enabled  to  gratify  a  long-cherished  wish,  by  republishing 
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this  work  at  a  price  which  will,  I  trusty  briDg  it  within  the  reac 
readers  of  all  classes. 

I  have  used  the  plural  we,  because  I  speak  not  only  in  my  own  m 
but  in  that  of  my  sister,  whose  share  in  this  work  I  am  especi 
desirous  to  notice  to  the  world,  although  she  refuses  to  allow  her  n 
to  appear  on  the  title-page  with  that  of 

AGNES  STRICKLANT 

Betdon  Hall,  Suffolk, 
Oddber,  1864. 
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LIYES  OF  THE  QUEENS  OF  ENGLAND. 


INTRODUCTION. 

*'  The  queen  of  England,"  says  that  learned  commentator  on  the  laws 
and  oonstitation  of  this  country,  Blackstone,  **  is  either  queen-regnant, 
qaeen«KX>n8ort,  or  queen-dowager.*  The  first  of  these  is  a  female 
soverdgn  reigning  in  her  own  right,  and  exercising  all  the  functions  of 
regal  authority  in  her  own  person, — ^as  in  the  case  of  her  present 
majesty  queen  Victoria,  who  ascended  the  throne,,  not  only  by  rightful 
Inheritance  and  the  consent  of  the  people,  but  also  in  full  accordance 
-with  the  ancient  British  custom,  noticed  by  Tacitus  in  these  remark- 
able words :  "  Solent  foeminarum  ductu  bellare,  et  sexum  in  imperiis  non 
disoemere.*** 

No  other  princess  has,  however,  been  enthroned  in  this  land  under 
such  auspicious  circumstances  as  our  present  sovereign  lady.  Mary  I. 
was  not  recognised  without  bloodshed.  Elizabeth's  title  was  disputed. 
Kary  11.  was  only  a  sovereign  in  name,  and  as  much  dependent  on  the 
will  of  her  royal  husband  as  a  queen-consort.  The  archbishop  of 
Canterbury  forfeited  the  primacy  pf  England  for  declining  either  to 
asnst  at  ber  coronation  or  to  take  the  oaths.  The  same  scruples  of 
conscience  withheld  the  nonjuring  bishops  and  clergy,  and  many  of  the 
nobility  and  gentry  of  Englaiid,  from  performing  their  homage  either  to 
her,  or  to  queen  Anne.  Not  one  of  those  four  queens,  therefore,  was 
crowned  with  the  unanimous  consent  of  her  people.  But  the  rapturous 
acclamations  that  drowned  the  pealing  of  the  bells  and  the  thunders  of 
the  artillery,  at  the  recognition  of  our  beloved  liege  lady  queen  Victoria, 
in  Westminster-abbey,  can  never  be  forgotten  by  those  who  then  heard 
the  voices  of  a  united  nation  uplifted  in  assent.  I  was  present,  and  felt 
the  massy  walls  of  the  abbey  thrill,  from  base  to  tower,  with  the  mighty 
sound,  as  the  burst  of  loyal  enthusiasm,  within  that  august  sanctuary, 
was  echoed  by  the  thronging  multitude  without,  hailing  her  queen  by 
nniversal  suffrage. 

iLifeofAgricola. 
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2  Introduction, 

A  queen-consort  pays  no  toll,  nor  is  she  liable  to  any  amercement  in 
any  conrt  In  all  cases,  however,  where  the  law  has  not  expressly 
declared  her  exempted,  she  is  upon  the  same  footing  with  other  subjects, 
being  the  king's  subject,  and  not  his  equal.^  The  royal  charters,  ia 
ancient  times,  were  frequently  signed  by  the  queen  as  well  as  by  th© 
king ;  yet  this  was  not  in  the  quality  of  a  coadjutor  in  the  authority  by 
which  the  grant  was  made,  bat  eyide&tly  in  ike  capacity  of  a  witness 
only,  and  on  account  of  her  high  radk  she  was  doabtless  a  most  im- 
portant one.  In  point  of  security  of  her  life  and  person,  the  queen- 
consort  is  put  on  the  same  footing  with  the  king.  It  is  equally  treasoa 
(by  the  statute  of  the  25th  Edward  III.)  "to  compass  or  imagine  the 
death  of  our  lady  the  king's  companion,  as  of  the  king  himself.'' ' 

"  The  queen  is  entitled  to  some  pecuniary  advantages,  which  form  her 
a  distinct  revenue,"  continues  Blaokstone,  "  one  of  which,  and  formerly 
the  most  important,  was  the  aurum  regincB,  or  queen-gold,  a  royal 
revenue  belonging  to  every  queen-consort  during  her  marriage  with  the 
king,  and  due  from  every  person  who  hath  made  a  voluntary  offering  or 
fine  to  the  king  amounting  to  ten  marks  or  i^pwards ;  and  it  is  due  in 
the  proportion  of  one-tenth  part  more,  over  and  above  the  entire  offering 
or  fine  made  to  the  king,*  and  becomes  an  actual  debt  of  record  to  the 
queen's  majesty  by  the  mere  recording  of  the  fine.  Thus,  if  an  hundred 
marks  of  silver  be  given  to  the  king  to  take  in  mortmain,  or  to  have  a 
fair,  market,  park,  chase,  or  free-warren,  thai  the  que&a.  was  entitled  to 
ten  marks  in  silver,  or  rather  its  equivalent—one  mark  in  gold,  by  the 
name  of  queen-gold,  or  aurum  regmoe, " 

Another  very  ancient  perquisite  of  the  queen-consort,  as  mentioned 
by  old  writers  and  quoted  by  the  learned  roundhead  Prynne,*  (who 
after  the  Restoration  became,  when  keeper  of  the  Tower  records,  a  most 
zealous  stickler  for  the  privil^s  of  the  queens  of  England),  is,  that  on 
the  taking  of  a  whale  on  the  coasts,  which  is  a  royal  fish,  it  shall  be 
divided  between  the  king  and  queen ;  the  head  only  being  the  king's 
property,  and  the  tail  the  queen's.  The  reason  of  this  whimsical 
division,  as  assigned  by  our  ancient  records,  was  to  furnish  the  queen's 
wardrobe  with  whalebone.*  Now,  this  shrewd  conjecture  of  the  learned 
civilian  quoted  by  Blackstone  may  be  considered  as  sufficient  authority 
by  barristers  and  judges  to  settle  the  point,  but  as  it  relates  to  matters 
on  which  ladies,  generally  speaking,  possess  more  critical  knowledge  than 
lawyers  or  antiquaries,  we  beg  to  observe  that  the  royal  garments-feminine 
would  be  poorly  provided  with  the  article  alluded  to  if  her  majesty- 
depended  on  this  contingency  alone  for  her  supply,  as  the  peculiar  kind 
of  whalebone  used  in  a  lady's  dress  grows  in  the  head  of  the  fish,  which, 
as  we  have  seen,  falls  to  the  share  of  the  king. 

1  Blackstone's  Rijfbts  of  Persons.  «  Prynne's  Aurum  Segine. 

s  Ibid,  book  i.  cbap.  iv.  *  Aurum  Beginee.      s  Bracton.    Britton. 
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It  is  well  known  that  the  ymrd  of  Qneeohitlie  derives  its  name  from 
the  cMncnmstsBce  of  yesaels  nnlaiting  at  that  little  harbour  paying  tolls 
to  the  queen  of  Heuzy  lU^  Eleanor  of  Fioyenoe.  The  covetous  dispo- 
silion  of  this  ^inoett  induced  her  to  use  her  influence  with  the  king,  in 
order  io  compel  errery  vessel  freighted  with  com,  or  otl^  valuable 
ladii^,  to  land  at  her  quay,  to  increase  the  revenue  she  drew  from 
this  source.  It  is  well  for  the  interests  of  trade  and  oummetue  that 
our  latter  queens  have  been  actuated  by  very  difEereut  feelings  towards 
the  sohjects  of  their  royal  husbands,  than  the  sordid  selfishness  practised 
by  this  piinoeas. 

The  qaaen-iegnanl^  in  addition  to  the  caies  of  government,  has  to 
preside  over  all  the  arrangements  connected  with  female  royalty,  which, 
in  the  reign  of  a  married  king,  devolve  on  the  queen-consort ;  she  has, 
therefioze,  more  to  occupy  her  time  and  attention  than  a  king,  for  whom 
the  laws  of  Kngland  ei^pressly  provide  that  he  is  not  to  be  troubled  with 
his  wife's  affiiics,  like  an  ordinary  husband.  There  have  been  but  three 
unmarried  kings  of  England, — ^William  Kufus,  Edward  Y .,  and  Edward 
YI.  The  two  last  died  at  tender  ages ;  but  the  '  Bed  King '  was  a 
determined  baeh^or,  and  his  court,  unrestrained  by  the  presence  and 
beneficial  influence  of  a  queen,  was  the  focus  of  profaneness  and 
profligacy. 

The  earliest  British  queen  named  in  history  is  Cartismandua,  who, 
though  a  married  woman,  appears  to  have  been  the  sovereign  of  the 
Biigantes,  reigning  in  her  own  right.    This  was  about  the  year  50. 

JBoadieea,  or  Bodva,  the  warrior  queen  of  the  Iceni,  succeeded  her 
dooeased  lord,  king  Pnusuti^ufl^  in  the  regal  office.  Speed  gives  us  a 
coiions  print  of  one  of  her  coins  in  his  Chronicle.  The  description  ot 
her  dress  and  appearance  on  the  morning  of  the  battle  that  ended  so 
disastrously  for  the  royal  Amazon,  and  her  country,  quoted  from  a 
fioman  historian,  is  remarkably  picturesque: — "After  she  had  dis* 
mounted  from  her  chariot,  in  which  she  had  been  driving  from  rank  to 
rank  to  encourage  her  troops,  attended  by  her  daughters  and  her 
muaerous  army,  she  proceeded  to  a  throne  of  marshy  turfs,  apparelled, 
after  the  fashion  of  the  Bomaos,  in  a  loose  gown  of  changeable  colours, 
under  which  she  wore  a  kirtle  very  thickly  plaited,  the  tresses  of  her 
yellow  hair  hanging  to  the  skirts  of  her  dress.  About  her  neck  she 
wore  a  diain  of  gold,  and  bore  a  light  spear  in  her  hand,  being  of  person 
tan,  and  of  a  comely,  cheerful,  and  modest  countenance ;  and  so  awhile 
she  stood,  pausing  to  survey  her  army,  and  being  regarded  with 
reverential  silence,  she  addressed  to  them  an  impassioned  and  eloquent 
speech  on  the  wrongs  of  her  country."  The  overthrow  and  death  of  this 
heroic  princess  took  place  in  the  year  60. 

There  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  the  noble  code  of  laws  called 
the  Common  Law  of  England,  usually  attributed  to  Alfred,  were  by 
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bim  derived  from  the  laws  first  established  by  a  British  queen. 
*•  Martia,  sumamed  Proba,  or  the  Jnst,  was  the  widow  of  Ghitiline 
king  of  the  Britons,  and  was  left  protectress  of  the  realm  during  the 
minority  of  her  son.  Perceiving  much  in  the  conduct  of  her  subjects 
which  needed  reformation,  she  devised  sundry  wholesome  laws,  which 
the  Britons,  after  her  death,  named  the  Martian  statutes.  Alfred 
caused  the  laws  of  this  excellently  learned  princess,  whom  all  com- 
mended for  her  Imowledge  of  the  Greek  tongue,  to  be  established  in  the 
realm.*^  These  laws,  embracing  trial  by  jury  and  the  just  descent  of 
property,  were  afterwards  collated  and  still  farther  improved  by  Edward 
the  Confessor,  and  were  as  pertinaciously  demanded  from  the  successors 
of  William  the  CJonqueror  by  Anglo-Norman,  as  by  Anglo-Saxon 
subjects. 

Kowena,  the  wily  Saxon  princess,  who,  in  an  evil  hour  for  the  un- 
happy people  of  the  land,  became  the  consort  of  Vortigem  in  the  year 
450,  is  the  next  queen  whose  name  occurs  in  our  early  annals.  Guiniver, 
the  golden-haired  queen  of  Arthur,  and  her  feiithless  successor  and  name- 
sake, have  been  so  mixed  up  with  the  tales  of  the  romance  poets  and 
troubadours,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  verify  a  single  fact  connected 
with  either. 

Among  the  queens  of  the  Saxon  Heptarchy  we  hail  the  nursing 
mothers  of  the  Christian  faith  in  this  island,  who  firmly  established  the 
good  work  begun  by  the  British  lady  Claudia,  and  the  empress  Helena. 
The  first  and  most  illustrious  of  these  queens  was  Bertha,  the  daughter 
of  Cherebert  king  of  Paris,  who  had  the  glory  of  converting  her  pagan 
husband,  Ethelbert,  the  king  of  Kent,  to  that  &ith  of  which  she  was  so 
bright  an  ornament,  and  of  planting  the  first  Christian  church  at  Canter- 
bury. Her  daughter,  Ethelbui^,  was  in  like  manner  the  means  of 
inducing  her  valiant  lord,  Edwin,  king  of  Northumbria,  to  embrace  the 
Christian  faith.  Eanfled,  the  daughter  of  this  illustrious  pair,  after- 
wards the  consort  of  Oswy  king  of  Mercia,  was  the  first  individual  who 
received  the  sacrament  of  baptism  in  Northumbria. 

In  the  eighth  century,  the  consorts  of  the  Saxon  kings  were  excluded 
by  a  solemn  law,  from  sharing  in  the  honours  of  royaKy,  on  account  of 
the  crimes  of  tiie  queen  Edburga,  who  had  poisoned  her  husband, 
Brihtricking  of  Wessex;^  and  even  when  Egbert  consolidated  the 
kingdoms  of  the  Heptarchy  into  an  enipire,  of  which  he  became  the 
Bretwalda,  or  sovereign,  his  queen  Redburga  was  not  permitted  to 
l)articipate  in  his  coronation.  Osburga,  the  first  wife  of  Ethelwulph, 
and  the  mother  of  the  great  Alfred,  was  also  debarred  from  this  dis- 
tinction ;  but  when,  on  her  death,  or,  as  some  historians  say,   her 

1  HoUniihed's  England,  vol.  i.  p.  298 ;  4to.     destltatlon.  that  Asser'declares  sbe  was  seen 
*  jilthongh  this  infamona  woman  escaped     begging  her  bread  at  PaTla,  where  ahe  died. 


the  vengeance  of  human  justice  by  fleeing  to    —Note  to  AfalmesbaTyi  by  Dr.  Giles. 
...        'i  abject 


the  continent,  she  was  reduced  to  such  f 
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divorce,  Etlielwulph  espoused  the  beautifal  and  aooomplished  Jadhii, 
the  sister  of  the  emperor  of  the  Franks,  he  violated  this  law  by  placuig 
her  heside  him  on  the  King'a-bench,  and  allowing  her  a  chair  of  states 
and  all  the  other  distinctions  to  which  her  high  birth  entitled  her. 
This  afforded  a  pretenod  to  his  ungallant  subjects  for  a  general  mvcdt, 
headed  hy  his  eldest  son  Ethelbald,  by  whom  he  was  deprived  of  half 
his  dominions.  Tet  Ethelbald,  on  his  father's  death,  was  so  captivated 
by  the  charms  of  the  &ir  cause  of  his  parricidal  rebellion,  that  he  out- 
raged all  Christian  decency  by  marrying  her. 

The  beautiful  and  unfortunate  Elgiva,  the  consort  of  Edwy,  has 
afforded  a  favourite  theme  for  poetry  and  romance ;  but  the  partisans  of 
her  great  enemy,  Dunstan,  have  so  mystified  her  history,  that  it  would 
be  no  easy  matter  to  give  an  authentic  account  of  her  life.  Elfrida, 
the  queen  of  Edgar,  has  acquired  an  infamous  celebrity  for  her  remorse- 
less hardness  of  heart.  .  She  did  not  possess  the  talents  necessary  to 
the  accomplishment  of  her  design  of  seizing  the  reins  of  government 
after  she  had  assassinated  her  unfortunate  step-son  at  Gorfe-<»stle,  and 
was  entirely  circumvented  in  her  ambitious  views  by  the  political 
genius  of  Dunstan,  the  master-spirit  of  the  age. 

Ihmna  of  Normandy,  the  beautiful  queen  of  Ethelred,  and  afterwards 
of  Canute,  plays  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  Saxon  annals.  There  is  a 
Liatin  treatise,  written  in  her  praise  by  a  contemporary  historian, 
entitled,  ^^  Encomium  EmrruB;^  but,  notwithstanding  the  florid  eulo* 
gimns  there  bestowed  upon  her,  the  character  of  this  queen  must  be 
considered  a  doubtful  one.  The  manner  in  which  she  sacrificed  the 
interests  of  her  children  by  her  first  husband,  Ethelred,  to  those  by  her 
second  marriage  with  the  Danish  conqueror,  is  little  to  her  credit,  and 
was  certainly  never  forgiven  by  her  son,  Edward  the  Confessor ;  though 
that  monarch,  after  he  had  witnessed  the  triumphant  manner  in  which 
she  cleared  herself  of  the  charges  brought  against  her  by  her  foes,  by 
passing  through  the  ordeal  of  walking  barefoot,  unscathed,  over  nine 
red-hot  plough-shares  in  Winchester  cathedral,  threw  himself  at  her 
feet  in  a  transport  of  filial  penitence,  implored  her  pardon  with  tears, 
and  submitted  to  the  discipline  at  the  high  altar,  as  a  penance  for 
having  exposed  her  to  such  a  test  of  her  innocence.^ 

Editha,  the  consort  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  was  not  only  an  amiable, 
bnt  a  learned  lady.  The  Saxon  historian,  Ingulphus,  himself  a  scholar 
at  Westminster-monastery,  close  by  Editha's  palace,  affirms  that  the 
queen  used  frequently  to  intercept  him  and  his  school-fellows  in  her 
walks,  and  ask  them  questions  on  their  progress  in  Latin,  or,  in  the 
words  of  his  transktor,  *'moot  points  of  grammar  with  them,  in  which 
she  oftentimes  posed  them."  Sometimes  she  gave  them  a  piece  or  two 
of  silver  out  of  her  own  purse,  and  sent  them  to  the  palace-buttery  to 
I  MUner's  Winchester. 
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hreBkhak,  She  wag  skilM  in  the  works  of  the  needle,  and  wiih  her 
own  hands  embroidered  the  garments  of  her  royal  husband,  Bdwaid 
the  Confessor.  Bnt  well  as  the  aoqmremeDts  and  tastes  of  Ediiha 
qualified  her  to  be  the  companion  of  that  learned  prince,  he  never 
treated  her  with  the  affection  of  a  husband,  or  oeased  to  remember  that 
her  fJEither  had  supported  the  Danish  usurpation,  and  imbrued  his  hands 
in  the  blood:  of  the  royal  line. 

The  last  Anglo-Saxon  qneen,  Bditfa,  or  Al%iih,  snmamed  the  Fair, 
the  faithfdl  consort  of  the  nnfortonate  Harold,  was  the  sister  of  the  earls 
Morcar  and  Bdwin,  so  celebrated  in  the  Saxon  annals,  and  the  widow 
of  Griffin,  prince  of  North  Wales.  The  reseaiohes  of  Sir  Henry  Ellis, 
and  other  antiquaries  of  the  present  day,  lead  to  the  concLnaon  that  the 
toaching  instance  of  woman's  tender  and  devoted  love,— the  verification 
of  Harold's  mangled  body  among  the  slain  at  Hastings,  generally  attri- 
buted to  his  panmonr,  b^nga  rather  to  queen  Edith,  his  disomnaolatB 
widow. 

Such  is  the  brief  summary  of  our  early  British  and  Anglo-Saxon 
queens.  A  &r  more  important  position  on  the  progressive  tablean  of 
history  is  occupied  by  the  royal  ladies  who  form  the  series  of  our 
medieval  queens,  conmiencing  with  Matilda  of  Flanders,  the  wife  of 
William  ilie  Conqueror,  the  mother  of  a  mighty  line  of  kings,  whose 
august  representative,  our  liege  lady  queen  Victoria,  at  present  weais 
the  crown  of  this  realm.  The  spirit  of  chivalry,  bom  in  the  poetic 
South,  was  not  understood  by  the  matter-of-faot  Saxons,  who  regarded 
woman  as  a  yery  subordinate  link  of  the  social  chain.  The  Noimaiis^ 
having  attained  to  a  higher  grade  of  civilization,  brought  with  them 
the  refined  notion,  inculcated  by  the  iroubctdours  and  minstrels  of  Franoe 
and  Italy,  that  the  softer  sex  was  entitied,  not  only  to  the  protection 
and  tenderness,  but  to  the  homage  and  service  of  all  true  knights.  The 
revolution  in  popular  opinion  effected  by  this  generous  sentiment  No- 
vated the  character  of  woman,  and  rendered  the  oonaort  of  an  Anglo- 
Norman  or  Pkntagenet  king  a  personage  of  scarcely  less  importance 
than  her  lord. 

''There  is  something,"  obseives  an  doquent  contemporary,  ''very 
peculiar  in  the  view  which  we  obtain  of  history  in  tracing  the  lives  of 
queens-consort.'  The  great  world  is  never  entirely  shut  out:  the 
diariot  of  state  is  always  to  be  seen, — the  sound  of  its  wheels  is  ever  in 
our  ears.  We  observe  that  the  thoughts,  the  feelings,  the  actions  of 
her  whose  course  we  are  tracing  are  at  no  time  entirely  disconnected 
with  him  by  whose  hand  the  leins  are  guided,  and  we  not  unfrequentiy 
detect  the  impulse  of  her  finger  by  the  direction  in  wfaiidi  it  moves." 
Whether  beloved  or  not,  the  influence  on  society  of  tiie  wife  and  com* 
panion  of  the  soveieign  must  always  be  considerable ;  and  for  the  honomr 
.of  womankind  be  it  remembered,  that  it  has,  generally  speaking,  been 
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eterted  for  worthy  purposes.  Our  qneens  have  been  instmmentB,  In 
the  bands  K^  God,  for  the  advancement  of  dvilization,  and  the  exercise 
of  mond  and  reiigioms  inflnenoe ;  many  of  tbem  have  been  bronght  from 
foTeign  dimeB  to  plant' the  flowers  and  refinements  of  a  more  polished' 
state  of  society  in  onr  oim,  andwell  have  they,  for  the  most  part^  pei> 
foimed  their  mission. 

William  the  Conqneror  bronght  the  sword  and  the  fendal  tenure. 
He  homed  villages,  and  tnmed  populous  districts  into  his  hunting* 
grounds.  His  consort,  Matilda,  introduced  her  Flemish  artisans,  to 
t^h  the  nseful  and  profitable  manu&ctures  of  her  native  land  to  a 
starving  popalation :  i^e  brought  her  architects,  and  set  them  to  build 
the  stately  fanes,  which  gave  employment  to  another  class  of  her 
sobjecta^  and  enoouraged  the  fine  arts, — ^scnlpture,  painting,  and  needle- 
work. Above  all,  she  bestowed  especial  regard  and  honours  on  the 
poets  and  dmmiclera  of  her  era. 

The  ooDsort  of  Henry  I.,  Matilda' of  Scotland,  &miliarly  designated 
hy  her  subjects  <*  Maude,  the  gode  quene,"  not  only  excriled  in  pensomd 
woiks  of  piety  and  charity,  and  in  refining  the  morals  and  manners  of 
the  licentious  l^orman  court,  but  exerted  her  influence  with  her  royal 
hnsband  to  obtain  the  precious  boon  of  a  charter  for  the  people,  which 
seemed  to  them  the  privilege  of  being  governed  by  the  righteous  laws  of 
Edward  ihe  Confessor.  Her  graceful  successor,  Adeiioia  of  Lonvaine, 
^,  liie  herself  a  patroness  of  poetry  and  history,  and  did  much  to 
impnoTe  the  spirit  of  the  age  by  affording  a  bright  example  of  purity  of 
conduct. 

Onr  third  Iffatilda,  the  consort  of  Stephen,  vraa  the  founder  of  chuzdiM 
^  hospitals,  and  the  fiiend  of  the  poor.  It  is  certain  that  her  virtues^ 
^^ts  and  conjugal  heroism,  did  more  to  preserve  the  crown  to  her 
husband  than  the  swords  of  the  warlike  barons  who  espoused  his  cause. 
^^Buiora  of  Aquitaine,  though  defective  in  her  moral  conduct,  was  a 
^^Kfnl  queen  in  her  statistic  and  oommerdal  regulations. 

^ei'engaiia,  the  crusading  queen,  of  whom  so  much  has  been  said  and 
«o  little  known,  before  the  publication  of  her  biography  in  the  first 
edition  of  this  work,. was  only  influential  through  her  mild  virtues,  her 
learning,  and  her  piety ;  but  she  never  held  her  state  in  England,  which, 
during  the  greater  portion  of  her  vrarlike  huaband'a  reign,  was  suflfeiing 
from  the  evils  of  absenteeism. 

Inhella  of  AngoulSme,  the  consort  of  John,  vmaone  of  the  few  queens 
who  hare  left  no  honourable  memorial,  dither  on  the  ps^  of  history  or 
the  statistiGs  of  this  country.  Neither  can  any  thing  be  said  in  praise 
of  Eleanor  of  Provence,  the  consort  of  Henry  III.,  whose  selfishness, 
avarice  and  reckless  extravagance,  offended  all  ranks  of  the  people, 
^'P^lly  the  citizens  of  London,  and  precipitated  the  realm  into  the 
Iwnors  of  civil  war. 
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The  moral  beauty  of  the  character  of  Eleanor  of  Castile,  the  consort 
of  Edward  L,  her  wisdom,  prudence  and  feminine  virtues,  did  much  to 
correct  the  evils  which  the  follies  of  her  predecessors  had  caused,  and 
restored  the  queenly  office  to  its  proper  estimation.  Her  amiable  suc- 
cessor, Marguerite  of  France,  has  left  no  other  records  than  those  of 
compassion  and  kindliness  of  heart. 

For  the  honour  of  female  royalty  be  it  noticed,  that  Isabella  of  France 
is  the  only  instance  of  a  queen  of  England  acting  in  open  and  shameless 
violation  of  the  duties  of  her  high  vocation,  allying  herself  with  traitors 
and  foreign  agitators  against  her  king  and  husband,  and  staining  her 
name  with  the  combined  crimes  of  treason,  adultery,  murder  and 
regicide. 

It  would,  indeed,  be  difficult  to  parallel,  in  the  history  of  any  other 
country,  so  many  beautiful  examples  of  conjugal  devotedness  as  are  to 
be  found  in  the  annals  of  the  queens  of  England.  Much  of  the  statistic 
prosperity  of  England  during  the  long,  glorious  reign  of  Edward  III., 
may  -with  justice  be  attributed  to  the  admirable  qualities  and  popular 
government  of  queen  Philippa,  who  had  the  wisdom  to  establish,  and 
the  good  taste  to  encourage,  home  manufactures,  and  never  failed  to 
exert  her  influence  in  a  good  cause. 

Under  the  auspices  and  protection  of  the  blameless  Anne  of  Bohemia, 
the  first  queen  of  Bichard  II.,  we  hail  the  first  dawn  of  the  principles  of 
the  Eeformation.  The  seeds  sown  under  her  gentle  influence,  though 
apparently  crushed  in  the  succeeding  reigns,  took  deeper  root  than 
shallow  observers  suspected,  and  were  destined  to  spring  up  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  to  produce  fruits  that  should  extend  to  the  ends 
of  the  earth,  when,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  the  gospel  should  be  preached 
by  English  missionaries  to  nations,  of  whose  existence  neither  Wickliffe 
nor  his  royal  patroness,  queen  Anne  of  England,  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  were  aware.  Isabella  of  Valois,  the  virgin  widow  of  Bichard 
II.,  whose  eventful  history  has  been,  for  the  first  time,  recorded  in  this 
work,  had  no  scope  for  queenly  influence  in  this  country,  being  recalled 
at  so  tender  an  age  to  her  own. 

Bapin  has  been  betrayed  by  his  vindictive  hatred  of  his  own 
country  to  assert,  that  every  king  of  England  who  married  a  French 
princess  was  unfortunate,  and  came  to  an  untimely  end ;  but  how  far 
this  assertion  is  borne  out  by  facts,  let  the  triumphant  career  of 
Edward  I.,  whose  second  wife  and  queen  was  Margaret  of  France,  and 
of  Henry  v.,  the  husband  of  Katherine  of  Valois,  daughter  of  Charles 
the  VI.  of  France,  answer.  The  calamitous  fate  of  Henry  VI.  resulted, 
not  from  his  marriage  with  Margaret  of  Anjou,  but  was  brought  about 
by  a  concatenation  of  circumstances,  which  inevitably  prepared  the 
way  for  the  miseries  of  his  reign  long  before  that  unfortunate  princess 
was  bom.    The  &tal  deviation  from  the  regular  line  of  the  regal 
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sQOcesaioB  by  the  usurpation  of  Henry  lY.,  ensured  a  civil  war  when 
the  xepresentatiTe  of  the  elder  line  found  a  fieiyourable  opportunity  for 
asaertiiig  his  daims.  The  French  wars,  by  exhausting  the  resources  of 
the  crown,  compelled  the  ministers  of  Henry  YI.  to  resort  to  excessive 
taxation,  and  ^e  yet  more  ruinous  expedient  of  debasing  the  silver 
coinage.  The  military  talents  of  the  duke  of  York,  his  wealth,  and 
family  alliance  with  the  most  powerful  and  popular  nobleman  in 
JSo^andj — ^the  earl  of  Warwick,  must  necessarily  have  turned  the  scale 
agsdnst  the  impoverished  sovereign,  even  if  he  had  been  better  fitted  by 
nature  and  education  to  maintain  a  contest.  The  energies  of  Henry's 
queen,  in  truth, 'supported  his  cause  long  after  any  other  person  would 
have  regarded  it  as  hopeless.  Her  courage  and  firmness  delayed  a 
catastrophe  which  nothing  could  avert. 

It  is  a  curious  study  to  trace  the  effect  of  the  political  changes  of 
those  unquiet  times  on  the  consorts  of  Henry  YI.,  Edward  lY.,  and 
Bichard  III.  Three  women  more  essentially  opposite  in  their  charac- 
teristics and  conduct  than  the  three  contemporary,  but  not  hostile, 
queens  of  the  rival  roses, — ^Margaret  of  Anjou,  Elizabeth  Woodville,  and 
Anne  KeviUe,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find.  The  first,  of  royal  birth  and 
foreigjn  education,  schooled  in  adversity  from  her  cradle,  lion-like  and 
indomitable  under  every  vicissitude ;  the  second,  the  daughter  of  one 
English  knight  and  the  widow  of  another,  fair,  insinuating,  full  of  self- 
love  and  world-craft,  inflated  by  sudden  elevation,  yet  vacillating  and 
sabmitting  to  become  the  tool  of  her  enemies  in  her  reverse  of  fortune ; 
the  third,  the  iype  of  the  timid  dove,  who  is  transferred  without  a 
struggle  finom  the  stricken  eagle  to  the  grasp  of  the  wily  kite.  How 
strangdy  were  the  destinies  of  these  three  unfortimate  queens  allied  in 
calamity  by  the  political  changes  of  an  era,  which  is  thus  briefly  defined 
by  the  masterly  pen  of  Guizot  :— 

'*  The  history  of  England  in  the  fifteenth  century  consists  of  two 
Spneat  epochs, — ^the  French  wars  without,  those  of  the  roses  within, — the 
wars  abroad  and  the  wars  at  home.  Scarcely  was  the  foreign  war  ter- 
minated when  the  civil  war  commenced;  long  and  fatally  was  it 
continued  while  the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster  contested  the  throne. 
When  those  sanguinary  disputes  were  ended,  the  high  English  aristo* 
cracy  found  themselves  ruined,  decimated,  and  deprived  of  the  power 
they  had  formerly  exercised.  The  associated  barons  could  no  longer 
control  the  throne  when  it  was  ascended  by  the  Tudors ;  and  with 
Henry  YH.,  in  1485,  the  eta  of  centralization  and  the  triumph  of 
royalty  commenced."  The  sovereign  and  the  great  body  of  the  people 
finom  Ihat  time  made  common  cause  to  prevent  the  re-establishment  of 
an  oligarchy,  which  had  been  found  equally  inimical  to  the  rights  of 
the  commons  and  the  dignity  of  the  crown. 
Having  thus  briefly  traced  the  history  and  influence  of  the  queens  of 
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ir.n^smA  firom  the  estaUiflbmefai  of  the  feadal  system  to  its  dOBe,  oom.*' 
mendng  with  the  fint' Angb-Noimaii  queen,  Matildfc,  the  wile  of 
William  the  Gonqneior,  and  condiidiiig  with  Anne  of  Werwiek,  the 
Uut  FUmtegenet  queen,  henelf  the  powerless  reprownUtive  of  the 
mightiest  of  all  the  aristocratic  diotators  of  the  fifteenth  oentoiy — the 
earl  of  Warwi^  somamed  '  the  kii^-malEer/  we  piooted  to  e>rmmA^ 
those  of  the  new  epoch.  

Elizabeth  of  York,  the  oGnsort  of  Henry  VII.,  is  the  oomiecting  link 
between  the  royal  houses  of  Flantagenet  uid  Tudor.  Aooording  to  the 
legitimate  order  of  soeeession,  she  was  the  rightful  sovereign  of  the 
realm,  and  though  die  candeeoended  to  aocept  thecrown-msttimonial,  she 
mi^t  have  contested  the  r^sl  garland.  She  chose  the  nobler  distinctaon 
of  giving  peace  to  her  bleeding  couitiy  by  tacitly  inyesting  her 
victorioos  champion  with  her  rights,  and  blending  the  rival  roses  of 
York  and  Lancaster  in  her  bridal-wreath.  It  was  thus  that  Henry  YII., 
animpeded  by  conjugal  rivalry,  was  enabled  to  work  out  his  enli^tened 
plans,  by  br»Biking  down  the  barriers  with  which  the  pride  and  power  of 
the  aristocracy  had  dosed  the  avennes  to  preferment  against  the 
miprivileged  classes.  The  people,  tired  of  the  evils  of  an  oligarchy. 
looked  to  the  sovereign  for  protection,  and  the  first  stone  in  the  altar  c£' 
civil  and  religions  lib^fy  was  planted  on  the  ruins  of  feodalily.  The 
effects  of  the  new  system  were  so  n^id,  that  in  the  succeeding  reign  we 
bdiold,  to  use  the  forcible  language  of  a  popular  French  writer,  **  two  of 
Henry  the  Eighth's  most  powerful  ministers  of  state,  Wolsey  and  Crom- 
well emanating,  the  one  from  the  butcher's  shambles,  the  other  fraai 
the  blaclEsmith's  forge."  Extremes,  however,  axe  dangerous,  and  the 
despotism  which  these  and  other  of  Henry's  parvenu  statesmen  contrived 
to  establish  was,  while  it  lasted,  more  cruel  and  oppressive  than  the 
tynumy  and  exclusiveness  of  the  feudal  magnates ;  but  it  had  only  an 
ephemeral  existence.  The  art  of  printing  had  become  general,  and  the 
spirit  of  freedom  was  progressing  on  the  wings  of  knowledge  through 
the  land.  The  emandpation  of  England  from  the  papal  domination 
followed  so  immediatdy,  that  it  appears  futile  to  attribute  that  mighty 
change  to  any  other  cause.  The  stormy  pasaons  of  Henry  YIIL,  the 
charms  and  genius  of  Anne  Boleyn^  the  virtues  and  eloquence  of 
Katiiarine  Parr,  all  had,  to  a  certain  degree,  an  effect  in  hastening  the 
crisis;  but  the  Beformation  was  cradled  in  the  printing-press,  and 
established  by  no  other  instrument. 

In  detailing  the  suooessive  historic  tragedies  of  the  queens  of  Henry 
YIIL,  we  enter  upon  perilous  ground.  The  lapse  of  three  centuries  has 
done  so  littie  to  calm  the  exdted  feelings  caused  by  the  theological 
disputes  vrith  wiiich  their  names  are  blended,  that  it  is  scarcely  possible 
to  state  facts  impartially  without  displeasing  those  readers,  whose 
opinions  have  been  biased  "by  party  writers  on  one  side  or  the  other. 
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fienry  VIII.  was  married  wc  times,  and  divoroed  thrioe :  he  beheaded 
two  of  his  if«4v«B,  acnd  leftrtwo  surviving- widows, — Anne  of  Cloves  and 
KatliaTino  Parr.  As  loi^  as  the  virtnons  inflnenee  of  his  first  oonsort, 
Katbarine  of  An^n,  lasted,  he  was  a  good  king,  and,  if  not  a  good  man, 
Hie  evil  passions  which  rendered  the  history  of  the  latter  years  of  his 
life  one  ocMitinTioaB  chronology  of  crime,  were  kept  within  bottnds* 
Four  of  his  qneens^laimed  no  higher  rank  than  the  daughters  of  knights : 
of  these,  Anne  Boleyn  and  Katharine  Howard  were  consins-german ; 
hoth  were  married  by  Henry  during  the  life  of  a  previously  wedded 
consort  of  royal  birth,  and  were  alike  doomed  by  the  remorseless  tyrant 
to  perish  on  a  scaffold  as  soon  as  the  ephemeral  passion  which  led  to 
their  fatal  elevation  to  a  throne  had  snb^ed^  We  know  of  no  tragedy 
so  full  of  circumstanees  of  painful  interest  as  the  lives  of  those  unhappy- 
ladies.  It  ought  never  to  be  forgottenj  that  it  was  to  the  wisdom  and 
moral  courage  of  his  last  queen,  the  learned  and  amiable  Katharine 
Parr,  that  Bngknd  is  indebted  for  the  preservation  of  her  umversitieB 
from  the  general  plunder  of  ecclesiastical  property. 

The  daughters  of  Henry  VIIL,  Mary  and  Elizabeth,  occupy  more 
important  places  than  any  other  ladies  in  this  series  of  royal  biographies. 
They  were  not  only  queens  but  sovereigns,  girded  with  the  sword  of 
state  and  invested  with  the  spurs  of  knighthood  at  their  reflective 
inaugurations,  in  token  that  they  represented  their  male  predecessors  in 
ihe  regal  ofiSoe,  not  merely  as  legislators,  but,  if  necessary,  as  military 
leaders.  Mary  virtually  abdicated  her  high  office  when  she  became,  in 
an  evil  hour  both  for  herself  and  her  subjects,  the  consort^  and^  finally 
the  miserable  state-tool  and  victim^  of  the  despotic  bigot,  Philip  the 
Second  of  Spam. 

Purely  English  in  her  descent,  both  on  the  father  and  mother's  side 
for  many  gen«ations,  Elizabeth,  notwithstanding  the  regal  blood  of  the 
Plantagenets,  which  she  derived  from  her  royal  grandmother,  Elizabeth 
of  York,  wafr,  literally  speaking,  a  daughter  of  the  people,  acquainted 
intimately  with  the  manners,  customs,  and  even  the  prejudices  of  those 
over  whom  she  reigned;  This  nationality,  which  never  eould  be 
acquired  by  the  foreign  consorts  of  the  Stuart  kings,  endeared  her  to  her 
subjects  as  the  last  of  a  line  of  native  sovereigns^  while  her  great  regnal 
talents  rendered  her  reign  prosperous  at  home  and  glorious  abroad,  and 
caused  the  sway  of  female  monarchs  to  be  regarded  as  auspicious  for  the 
time  to  come. 

The  biography  of  every  queen  of  England  whose  name  has  been  in- 
volved with  the  conflicting  parties  and  passions  excited  by  revolutions 
or  differences  of  religious  opinions,  has  been  a  task  of  extreme  difficulty. 
More  peculiarly  so  with  regard  to  the  consorts  of  Charles  I.,  Charles 
n.,  and  James  II.,  since,  for  upwards  pf  a  century  after  the  revolution 
of  1688,  it  was  considered  a  test  of  loyalty  to  the  reigning  family  and 
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attachment  to  the  church  of  England  to  revile  the  sovereigns  of  the  house 
of  Stuart,  root  and  branch,  and  to  consign  them,  their  wives  and  children, 
their  friends  and  loyal  adherents,  to  the  reprobation  of  all  posterity. 
Every  one  who  attempted  to  write  history  at  that  period  was,  to  use  the 
metaphor  of  the  wii^ty  author  of  Eatheny  "  subjected  to  the  immutable 
law,  which  compels  a  man  with  a  pen  in  his  hand  to  be  uttering  now  and 
then  some  sentiment  not  his  own,  as  though,  like  a  French  peasant  under 
the  old  regime^  he  were  bound  to  perform  a  certain  amount  of  work  on 
the  public  highways."  Happily  the  necessity,  if  it  ever  existed,  of 
warping  the  web  of  truth  to  fit  the  exigencies  of  a  political  crisis,  exists 
no  longer.  The  title  of  the  present  illustrious  occupant  of  the  throne 
of  Great  Britain  to  the  crown  she  wears  is  founded  on  the  soundest  prin- 
ciples, both  of  constitutional  freedom  of  choice  in  the  people,  and  Inti- 
mate descent  from  the  ancient  monarchs  of  the  realm.  The  tombs  of 
the  last  princes  of  the  male  line  of  the  ro3ral  house  of  Stuart  were  erected 
at  the  expense  of  George  IV.  That  generous  prince  set  a  noble  example 
of  liberal  feeling  in  the  sympathy  which  he  was  the  first  to  accord  to 
that  unfortunate  family.  He  did  more ;  he  checked  the  hackneyed  S3^- 
tem  of  popular  falsehood,  by  authorizing  the  publication  of  a  portion  of 
the  Stuart  papers,  and  employing  his  librarian  and  historiographer  to 
arrange  the  life  of  James  II.  from  his  journals  and  correspondenoc. 

The  consort  of  James  II.,  Mary  Beatrice  of  Modena,  played  an  import- 
ant rather  than  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  historic  drama  of  the  stirring 
times  in  which  her  lot  was  cast.  The  tender  age  at  which  she  was 
reluctantly  torn  from  a  convent  to « become  the  wife  of  a  prince  whose 
years  nearly  trebled  her  own,  and  the  feminine  tone  of  her  mind, 
deterred  her  from  interfering  in  affidrs  of  state  during  the  sixteen  years 
of  her  residence  in  England.  The  ascetic  habits  and  premature  super- 
annuation of  her  unfortimate  consort  compelled  her,  for  the  sake  of  her 
son,  to  emerge  at  length  from  the  sanctuary  of  the  domestic  altar  to 
enter  upon  the  stormy  arena  of  public  life,  when  she  became,  and  con- 
tinued for  many  years  after,  the  rallying  point  of  the  Jacobites.  All  the 
plots  and  secret  correspondence  of  that  party  were  carried  on  under  her 
auspices.  There  are  epochs  in  her  life  when  she  comes  before  us  in  her 
beauty,  her  misfortunes,  her  conjugal  tenderness,  and  passionate  mater- 
nity, like  one  of  the  distressed  queens  of  Greek  tragedy  struggling 
against  the  decrees  of  adverse  destiny.  The  slight  mention  of  her  that 
appears  on  the  surface  of  English  history  has  been  penned  by  chroni- 
clers of  a  different  spirit  from  "  Griffith,'' — ^men  whose  hearts  were  either 
hardened  by  strong  political  and  polemic  animosities,  or  who,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  business  or  expediency,  did  their  utmost  to  defame  her,  because 
she  was  the  wife  of  James  II.  and  the  mother  of  his  unfortunate  son. 
The  bitterest  of  her  improvoked  enemies,  Bumet,  was  reduced  to  the 
paltry  expedients  of  vituperation  and  calumny  in  tlie  attacks  he  con- 
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stantly  made  on  her.  The  first,  like  swearing,  is  only  an  imbecile  abuse 
of  words,  and  the  last  vanishes  before  the  slightest  examination.  His- 
tory is  happily  written  on  different  principles  in  the  present  age.  "  We 
have  now,"  says  Guizot,  "  to  control  our  assertions  by  the  facts  ;*  in 
plain  English,  to  say  nothing  either  in  the  way  of  praise  or  censure 
which  cannot  be  substantiated  by  sound  evidence. 

It  was  the  personal  influence  of  Mary  Beatrice  with  Louis  XIY.,  the 
dauphin,  and  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  that  led  to  the  infraction  of  the 
peace  of  Byswick  by  the  Courts  of  France  and  Spain,  through  their 
lecognition  of  her  son's  claims  to  an  empty  title :  to  please  her,  Louis 
AiV.  sdlowed  the  dependent  on  his  boimty  to  be  proclaimed  at  the  gates 
of  one  of  his  own  royal  palaces  as  James  IIL,  king  not  only  of  Great 
Britain  and'Lreland,  but  even  of  France,  and  to  quarter  the  fleur-de-lis 
unmolested.  The  situation  of  l^e  royal  widow  and  her  son,  when  aban- 
doned by  their  protector,  Louis  XIV.,  at  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  closely 
resembles  that  of  CJonstance  of  Bretagne  and  her  son  Arthur  after  the 
recognition  of  the  title  of  king  John  by  their  allies ;  but  Mary  Beatrice 
exhibits  none  of  the  fierce  maternity  attributed  by  Shakspeare  to  the 
mother  of  the  rejected  claimant  of  the  English  throne :  her  feelings  were 
subdned  by  a  long  acquaintance  with  adversity  and  the  fever  of  dis- 
appointed hope. 

Our  Dutch  king,  William  III.,  is  supposed  to  have  intimated  his  con- 
tempt for  the  fair  sex  in  general,  and  his  jealousy  of  his  illustrious  con- 
sort's superior  title  in  particular,  when  it  was  proposed  to  confer  the 
sovereignty  of  Great  Britain  on  her,  by  his  coarse  declaration  that  ''he 
wonld  not  bold  the  crown  by  apron-strings."  But  the  fact  was,  that 
Mary,  though  nearer  in  blood  to  the  regal  succession,  had  no  more 
right  to  the  crown  than  himself  as  the  law  then  stood ;  and  if  the 
carder  of  legitimacy  were  to  be  violated  by  setting  aside  the  male  heir, 
William  saw  no  reason  why  it  should  be  done  in  Mary's  favour  rather 
than  his  own.  The  conventional  assembly  adjusted  this  delicate  point 
by  deciding  that  the  prince  and  princess  of  Orange  should  reign  as  joint 
sovereigns,  to  which  William  outwardly  consented ;  yet  the  household- 
books  furnish  abundant  proofs  that,  as  &r  as  he  durst,  he  deprived  his 
queen  of  the  dignity  which  the  will  of  the  people  had  conferred  upon  her. 
The  Lord  Chamberlain's  warrants  were  for  a  considerable  time  issued  in 
his  name  singly,  and  dated  in  the  first  or  second  years  **  of  his,"  instead 
of  *  their  nwijesties'  reign."  It  is  also  observable,  that  he  never  allowed 
her  to  participate  with  himself  in  the  ceremonial  of  opening  or  pro- 
roguing parliament,  on  which  occasions  he  occupied  the  throne  sdua^  and 
arrogated  exclusively  to  hiinself  the  regal  office  of  sceptering  or 
rejecting  bills,  which  ought  to  have  been  submitted  to  her  at  the  same 
time. 

Mary,  though  naturally  ambitious  and  fond  of  pageantry,  endured 
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these  rmgallant  curtailments  of  her  royal  prerogatives  and  peisoaal  dig- 
nity with  a  submission,  which  her  foreign  spouse  could  never  have  ven- 
tured to  exact  from  her  if  she  had  succeeded  to  the  Britannic  empire  by 
the  demise  of  the  crown.  Jn  that  case,  William  of  Orange  would  have 
been  indebted  to  her  favour  for  the  empty  title  of  king,  and  such  ceremo- 
nial honours  and  dignity  as  it  might  have  pleased  her  to  confer  on  him. 
Circumstances  were,  however,  widely  different.  William's  Dutch  troops 
,had  rudely  expelled  Mary's  royal  father  from  his  palace,  forced  hina  to 
vaeate  his  regal  office  by  driving  him  from  the  scat  of  government,  and 
causing  him  to  flee  for  refuge  to  a  foreign  land.  William  remaining  thus 
undisputed  master  of  the  metropolis  and  exchequer,  considered  that 
Mary  was  indebted  to  him,  not  he  to  her,  for  a  crown ;  and  although  the 
suffrages  of  the  people  invested  her  with  the  dignity  of  queen-regnant,  she 
was,  in  all  things,  as  subservient  to  his  authority  as  if  slie  had  been 
merely  a  queen-consort.  The  conjugal  apron-strings  were,  nevertheless, 
William's  strongest  hold  on  the  crown  of  England.  Nothing  but  Mary's 
popular  and  able  government  at  home  could  have  enabled  him  to  over- 
come the  difficulties  of  his  position  during  the  revolt  of  Ireland  and  the 
.insurrection  in  Scotland. 

The  mild  sway  of  Anne,  her  tenderness  of  the  lives  of  her  subjects, 
her  munificent  charities  to  the  poor,  her  royal  bounties  to  that  merito- 
rious portion  of  the  church,  the  indigent  working  clergy,  caused  her  to 
be  regarded,  while  living,  with  loyal  affection  by  the  great  body  of  her 
subjects,  and  endeared  her.memoiy  to  succeeding  generations.  Anne  is 
the  last  queen. of  Great  Britain  of  whom  a  personal  history  can  be 
written,  till  Time,  the  great  mother  of  truth,  shall  raise  the  curtain  of  a 
recent  but  doubtful  past,  and  by  the  publication  of  letters  and  domestic 
state-papers  now  inaccessible,  enable  those  who  may  undertake  the 
biograpHes  of  the  queens  of  the  reigning  family  to  perform  their  task 
with  fidelity. 
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MATILDA  OF  FLANDERS, 
QUEEN  OF  WTTiTJAM  THE  G0NQXJEB05. 


CHAPTER  L 


Matilda,  the  ^e  (ff  WilliMn  the  Conqueror,  was  the  first  coniort  of  a 
king  of  England  who  was  called  regina,^  This  was  an  innovation  in 
the  andent  costoms  of  the  land,  for  the  Saxons  simply  styled  the  wife 
of  the  king  *the  lady  his  companion,'*  and  to  them  it  was  displeasing 
to  hear  the  Normans  speak  of  Matilda  as  la  Boyne,  as  if  she  were  a 
female  BOfvereign,  reigning  in  her  own  right ; — so  distinct  in  those  days 
"was  the  meaning  attached  in  this  country  to  the  lofty  title  of  reme,  or 
retina,  from  that  of  queen,  which,  though  at  present  the  highest  female 
title  of  honoar  used  in  England,  then  only  signified  companion.  The 
people  of  the  land  murmured  among  themselves  at  this  unprecedented 
Msmnption  of  dignity  in  the  wife  of  their  Norman  sovereign ;  yet  the 
'stiaDge  woman,'  as  they  called  Matilda,  could  hoast  of  royal  Saxon 
Wood.  She  was,  in  fact,  the  direct  descendant  of  the  best  and  noblest 
of  their  monarchs,  Alfred,  through  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  Elstrith 
^th  Baldwin  II.  of  Flanders,  whose  son,  Arnold  the  Great,  was  the 
immediate  ancestor  of  Matilda, — ^an  interesting  circumstance,  which 
liistoiy  passes  over  in  silence.  Few  of  the  queens  of  England,  indeed, 
can  claim  a  more  illustrious  descent  than  this  princess.  Her  father, 
Baldwin  Y.,  sumamed  the  Gentle,  Earl  of  Flanders,  was  the  son  of 
Mdwin  IV.  by  Eleanora,  daughter  of  duke  Kichard  II.  of  Normandy ; 
sod  her  mother  was  Adelais,  daughter  of  Eobert,  king  of  France,  and 
slater  to  Henry,  the  reigning  sovereign  of  that  country.  She  was  nearly 
related  to  the  emperor  of  Germany,  and  to  most  of  the  royal  families  in 

'  AsBer.inhisltfe  of  Alfred,  whose  con-        >  lOafdige  se  ewme  is  tbe  Sftxon  phrase, 

temporaiy  and  friend  he  was,  and  who  must  Hlafdige,  or   lady,  means  the    **  giver   of 

™«e&re  be  legarded  as  a  rery  important  bread  ;'*  cwene,  or  qnen,  was  anciently  used 

aaUiority.  expressly  states  that  the  Anglo-  as  a  term  of  equality,  indiscriminately  ap- 

ajxoM  did  not  "  suffer  the  queen  to  sit  near  plied  to  both  sexes.     In  the  old  Norman 

we  nng;  nor  to  be  called  ngina,  but  merely  chronicles  and  poems,  instead  of  the  duke 

toe  Hng'g  wife:"  that  is,  quent  or  com-  of  Normandy  and  his  peers,  the  phrase  used 

punoQ.    It  ought  to  be  noted,  that  the  is  "the  duke  of  Normandy  and  his  qnens." 

"JMu  historians  writing  in  Latin,  have  used  "  The  word  '  quen,'  signifying  companion," 

ge  word  rmina,  to  avoid  introducing  a  bar-  says  Rapin,  vol.  i.  p.  148,  "  was  common  botii 

"*rou8  word  into  the  Latin  text.  to  meu  and  women." 
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Europe.  "  If  any  one,"  says  William  of  Poitou,  "  inquires  wlio  was 
Matilda's  mother,  he  will  learn  that  she  was  the  daughter  of  Bobert, 
king  of  Gatd,  the  son  and  the  nephew  of  kings  from  royal  kings 
descended." 

Matilda  was  horn  ahout  the  year  1031,  and  was  very  carefully  edu- 
cated. She  was  possessed  of  fine  natural  talents,  and  was  no  less  cele- 
brated for  her  learning  than  for  her  great  beauty.  William  of  Malmes- 
bury,  when  speaking  of  this  princess,  says,  "  She  was  a  singular  mirror 
of  prudence  in  our  days,  and  the  perfection  of  virtue."  Among  ber 
other  acquirements,  Matilda  was  particularly  famed  for  her  skill  in 
ornamental  needlework,  which,  in  that  age,  was  considered  one  of  the 
most  important  and  desirable  accomplishments  which  princesses  and 
ladies  of  high  rank  could  possess.  *'  The  proficiency  of  the  four  sisters 
of  king  Athelstane  in  spinning,  weaving,  and  embroidery,  procured 
those  royal  spinsters,"  we  are  told,  "  the  addresses  of  the  greatest 
princes  in  Europe."  The  fame  of  this  excellent  st^tchery  is,  however, 
all  the  memorial  that  remains  of  the  industry  of  Matilda's  Saxon 
cousins ;  but  her  own  great  work,  the  Bayeux  tapestry,  is  still  in 
existence,  and,  beyond  all  competition,  the  most  wonderful  achieve- 
ment, in  the  gentle  craft  of  needlework,  that  ever  was  executed  by  fair 
and  royal  hands.  But  of  this  we  shall  have  to  speak  more  fully,  in  its 
proper  place,  as  a  pictorial  chronicle  of  the  conquest  of  England. 

The  Earl  of  Flanders,  Matilda's  father,  was  a  rich,  powerful,  and 
politic  prince,  equally  skilled  in  the  arts  of  war  and  of  peace.  It  was 
to  him  that  tiie  town  of  Lille,  which  he  rebuilt  and  greatly  beautified, 
owed  its  subsequent  greatness;  and  the  home  manufactures  of  his 
native  country,  through  his  judicious  encouragement,  became  a  source 
of  wealth  and  prosperity  to  Flanders.  His  family  connexion  with  the 
king  of  France,  his  suzerain  and  ally,  and  his  intimate  relationship  to 
most  of  the  royal  houses  in  Europe,  rendered  his  alliance  very  desirable 
to  several  of  the  reigning  princes,  his  neighbours,  who  became  suitors 
for  the  hand  of  his  daughter.  Matilda  had,  however,  bestowed  her 
first  affections  on  a  young  Saxon  nobleman  named  Brihtric,  and  sur- 
named,  from  the  fairness  of  his  complexion,  *  Meaw,*  or  *  Snow,'  who  had 
visited  her  father's  court  on  a  mission  from  Edward  the  Confessor. 
Brihtric  Meaw  was  the  son  of  Algar,  lord  of  the  honour  of  Gloucester, 
and  was  possessed  of  so  fair  a  heritage  in  that  fruitful  part  of  England, 
that  he  would  not  have  been  esteemed  an  unsuitable  consort  for  the 
Flemish  princess  if  their  love  had  been  reciprocal,  but,  for  some  reason, 
he  was  insensible  to  her  regard.^  The  dark  sequel  of  this  tale,  which 
will  be  related  in  its  proper  place,  is  one  of  those  strange  facts  which 
occasionally  tinge  the  page  of  history  with  the  colours  of  romance. 

1  Chronicle  of  Tewkesbury.  Cotton.  MSS,    Rise  and  Progress,  vol.  1.  p.  294.     TbleTry^ 
CleoiMtnt,  c  111,  220.    Leland's  Ck>llectanea,     Anglo-NormanB,  vol.  1.  p.  335. 
vol  L  p.  78.  Mooasticon,  111,  59.    Palgrave's 
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"WliilBt  Matilda  was  wasting  her  morning  bloom  of  life  in  unrequited 
love  for  the  youthful  envoy,  whose  affection  was  probably  already 
pledged  to  one  of  his  fair  countrywomen,  the  report  of  her  charms  and 
uoble  qualities  attracted  the  attention  of  the  most  accomplished  sove- 
reign in  Christendom.  "  Duke  William  of  Normandy,"  says  William 
of  Jumi^eSy  '*  having  learned  that  Baldwin,  earl  of  Flanders,  had  a 
daughter  named  Matilda,  very  beautiful  in  person  and  of  a  generous 
disposition,  sent  deputies,  by  the  advice  of  his  peers,  to  ask  her  of  her 
father  in  marriage,  who  gladly  consented,  and  gave  her  a  large  portion." 
Wace,  also,  tells  us  '*  that  Matilda  was  very  fair  and  graceful,  and  that 
her  father  gave  her  joyfully  to  duke  William,  with  large  store  of  wealth 
and  very  rich  a^ppareilement,^'  Seven  long  years,  however,  of  stormy- 
debate  intervened  before  the  courtship  of  William  of  Normandy  was, 
brought  to  this  happy  conclusion.  Contemporary  chroniclers,  indeed, 
afford  us  reason  to  suspect,  that  the  subsequent  conquest  of  England 
proved  a  less  difficult  achievement  to  the  valiant  duke  than  the  wooing 
and  winning  of  Matilda  of  Flanders.  He  had  to  contend  against  the 
opposition  of  the  courts  of  France  and  Burgundy,  the  intrigues  of  his 
rival  kinsmen  of  the  race  of  Rollo,  the  objections  of  the  church,  and, 
worse  than  all,  the  reluctance  and  disdain  of  the  lady.  The  chronicler 
Ingerius  declares,  **  that  William  was  so  infuriated  by  the  scorn  with 
Mrhicli  Matilda  treated  him,  that  he  waylaid  her  in  the  streets  of  Bruges, 
as  she  was  returning  with  her  ladies  from  mass,  beat  her,  rolled  her  in 
the  mud,  spoiled  her  rich  anuy,  and  then  rode  off  at  full  speed."  This 
Teutonic  mode  of  courtship,  according  to  the  above  authority,  brought 
the  matter  to  a  favourable  crisis ;  for  Matilda,  being  convinced  of  the 
strength  of  William's  passion  by  the  violence  of  his  behaviour,  or  afraid 
of  encountering  a  second  beating,  consented  to  become  his  wife.^ 

A  different  version  of  this  strange  episode  in  a  royal  wooing  is  given 
by  Bandoin  d'Avesnes,  who  shows  that  the  provocation  which  duke 
William  had  received  from  his  fair  cousin  was  not  merely  a  rejection  of 
his  matrimonial  overtures,  but  an  insulting  allusion  to  the  defect  in  his 
birth.  According  to  this  writer,  the  earl  of  Flanders  received  the 
Norman  envoys  who  came  to  treat  for  a  marriage  between  their  duke 
and  Matilda  very  courteously,  and  expressed  great  satisfaction  at  the 
proposed  alliance  ;  but  when  he  spake  of  it  to  the  damsel  his  daughter, 
she  replied,  with  infinite  disdain,  that  *'  she  would  not  have  a  bastard 
for  her  husband." 

The  earl  softened  the  coarse  terms  in  which  Matilda  had  signified  her 
rejection  of  Duke  William,  and  excused  her  as  well  as  he  could  to  the 
Norman  deputies.  Her  passion  for  Brihtric  Meaw  had,  probably,  more 
to  do  with  her  rude  refusal  of  William,  than  the  defect  in  his  birth  on 
which  she  grounded  her  objection.  It  was  not  long,  however,  before 
1  Chronicle  of  Inger,  likewise  called  Ingerius. 
VOL.   I.  C 
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William  was  informed  of  what  Matilda  hadTeally  said.  He  was  pecu- 
liarly sensitive  on  the  painfnl  subject  of  his  illegitinmcy,  and  no  one  had 
ever  taunted  him  with  it  unpanii^ed.  Neither  the  high  rank  nor  the 
soft  sex  of  the  fair  offender  availed  to  protect  her  from  his  vengeanosu 
In  a  transport  of  fury  he  mounted  his  horse,  and,  attended  by  only  a 
few  of  his  people,  rode  privately  to  Lille,  where  the  court  of  Flanders 
then  was.  He  alighted  at  tiie  Palace  gates,  entered  the  hall  of  preaenoe 
alone,  passed  boldly  through  it,  strode  unquestioned  through  the  state 
apartments  of  the  earl  of  Flanders,  and  burst  into  the  countess's  chamber^ 
where  he  found  the  4amsel  her  daughter,  whom  he  seized  hj  her.  long 
tresses,  and  as  she,  of  course,  struggled  to  escape  from  his  ruffian  grasp, 
dragged  her  by  them  about  the  chamber,  struck  her  repeatedly,  and 
*ilung  her  on  the  ground  at  his  feet.  After  the  perpetration  of  these 
outrages,  he  made  his  way  back  to  the  spot  where  his  squire  .held  his 
horse  in  readiness,  sprang  to  the  saddle,  and  setting  spurs  to  the  good 
steed,  distanced  all  pursuit.  Although  the  Norman,  French,  and 
Flemish  chroniclers  differ  as  to  the  place  where  William  the  Conqueror 
perpetrated  this  rude  personal  assault  on  his  fair  cousin,  and  relate  the 
manner  of  it  with  some  few  variations,  they  all  i^reeas  to  the  fact  that  he 
felled  her  to  the  ground  by  the  violence  of  his  blows.  This  incident  is 
quoted  by  one  of  the  most  learned  of  modem  historians,  Michelet,  in 
his  History  of  France,  and  authenticated  by  the  author  of  L'Art  de 
Verifier  les  Dates,  from  a  curious  contemporary  MS.  Vatout  also 
records  the  circumstance  in  his  History  of  the  Ghllteau  d*Bu:  and 
refers  the  antiquary  for  further  particulars  to  an  ancient  MS.  chronicle 
in  the  Ecclesiastical  library  at  St.  Germains-au-Fr^,  Paris. 

When  earl  Baldwin  heard  of  the  unprecedented  affront  that  had  been 
offered  to  his  daughter,  he  was  highly  incensed,  made  a  hostile  attack 
on  duke  William's  territories  to  avenge  it,  did  a  great  deal  of  damage, 
and  suffered  not  a  little  in  return,  for  William  was  never  slack  at  retali- 
ation. After  a  long  series  of  aggressive  warfare  in  this  unprofitable 
quarrel,  they  found  it  expedient  to  enter  into  pacific  negotiation,  by  the 
advice  of  all  their  wise  and  prudent  counsellors.  A  meeting  took  place 
between  the  belligerent  parties  for  the  ratification  of  the  treaty,  when, 
to  the  surprise  of  every  one,  duke  William  renewed  his  suit  for 
Matilda's  hand ;  and,  to  the  still  greater  astonishment  of  all  her  friends^ 
when  the  proposal  was  named  to  the  said  damsel,  she  replied,  that  '<  it 
pleased  her  well."^  Her  father,  who  had  not  anticipated  so  favourable 
an  answer,  was  much  delighted  at  forming  a  bond  of  strong  family  alli- 
ance with  his  formidable  neighbour,  lost  no  time  in  concluding  the 
matrimonial  treaty,  and  gave  his  daughter,  as  before  said,  a  large  por- 
tion in  lands  and  money,  with  abundance  of  jewels  and  rich  array.* 
The  castle  of  Augi, — ^no  other,  gentle  reader,  than  the  chftteau  d'Eu,  so 
1  Bandoin  d'Avesnes.  *  lUd.    Vatoaf  8  Hlstoiy  of  En. 
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mtich.  celebrated  in  onr  own  times  as  the  iamily  residenee  of  Lonis 
BMUpfpe  of  Orleans,  late  king  of  the  French,  and  his  queen,«-^a0  the 
placse  appointed  for  the  solemnization  of  the  marriage  of  Matilda  of 
Flanders  and  William  of  Normandy.  This  castle  was  conveniently 
sitoated  for  the  pnrpose,  being  at  the  extreme  frontier  of  William's 
territories.  He  had  recently  taken  it,  after  a  fierce  siege,  from  a  party 
of  his  rebellions  nobles,  headed  by  Busac,  the  half-brother  of  Robert, 
ooont  of  Eu ;  which  Bnsac,  being  the  grandson  in  the  female  line  of 
Bicbard  L,  dnke  of  Normandy,  had  set  up  a  rival  claim  to  the  duchy  in 
the  year  1047.  His  claims  were  supported  by  Henry  king  of  France, 
and  the  disaffected  portion  of  William's  baron^^.  Bobert,  count  of  En^ 
had  not  taken  an  active  part  in  the  rebellion,  but  had  allowed  his  castle 
to  be  made  the  stronghold  of  Busao  and  his  confederates.^ 

After  the  reduction  of  this  fortress  by  the  victorious  duke  in  the  year 
1049,  the  count  of  Eu  remained  as  a  sort  of  state  prisoner  in  his  own 
castle,  which  was  garrisoned  by  duke  William's  soldiers.  Such  was  the 
position  of  affairs  at  Chateau  d'Eu  when  the  two  courts  of  Normandy 
and  Flandera  met  there,  in  the  year  1050,  for  the  celebration  of  the 
marriage  between  William  and  Matilda.  The  dtke  arrived  first,  at- 
tended \jy  his  valiant  quens,  to  await  the  advent  of  the  haughty  bride; 
whom  he  had  wooed  after  so  strange  a  fashion.  Matilda  came,  accom- 
panied by  both  her  parents  and  a  splendid  train  of  nobles  and  ladies ;  and 
there,  in  the  cathedral  church  of  Ndtre  Bame  d'Eu,  the  spousal  rites 
were  solemnized,  in  the  presence  of  both  courts. 

In  the  midst  of  the  r^oicings  at  the  nuptial  feast,  the  earl  of  Flan- 
ders, waxing  merry,  asked  his  daughter,  laughingly,  how  it  happened 
that  she  had  so  easily  been  brought  to  consent  at  last  to  a  marriage, 
which  she  had  so  scornfully  refused  in  the  first  instance.  **  Because," 
replied  Matilda,  pleasantly,  "  I  did  not  know  the  duke  so  well  then  a9 
I  do  now;  for,"  continued  she,  ^e  must  be  a  man  of  great  courage  and 
high  daring  who  could  venture  to  come  and  beat  me  in  my  own  father's 
palace.'''  How  the  valiant  duke  ever  ventured  into  her  presence  again, 
after  such  a  manifestation  of  his  bold  spirit,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  imagine ; 
and  that  she  should  like  him  the  better  for  his  ruffianly  behaviour 
appears  more  unaccountahle  still,  affording  a  curious  instance  of  the 
rude  manners  of  the  period  and  of  the  inconsistencies  of  the  human 
heart. 

The  lively  answer  of  the  young  duchess  was  of  course  much  applauded 
by  her  new  lord  and  his  vassal  peers.  The  disgraced  count  of  Eu, 
seeing  hi*  victorious  susserain  in  such  high  good  humour,  took  the  oppor- 
tanity  of  the  general  rejoienngs  to  sue  for  pardon ;  and  that  so  successfully, 
that  William  restored  his  lands  and  castle,  and,  becoming  thoroughly 
1  Benoit'B  Normandy.   YatoaVs  History  of  Eu.  >  Baodote  d'Avesaes. 
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reconciled  to  him,  from  that  day  took  him  into  favour,  of  which  lie 
never  had  the  slightest  cause  to  repent ;  for,  hound  to  him  hy  gratitude^ 
Bohert  of  Eu  hecame  thenceforth  one  of  his  most  attached  adherents, 
and  greatly  assisted  by  his  valour  and  good  counsel  in  the  conquest  of 
England.^  The  presence  of  so  many  illustrious  personages,  the  splen- 
dour of  the  nuptial  fites,  and  the  quantity  of  money  which  the  influx 
of  the  numerous  strangers  who  flocked  to  Eu  to  witness  this  remarkable 
marriage  caused  to  be  circulated  in  that  town,  made  the  inhabitants 
forget  their  late  sufferings  during  the  siege. 

The  royal  mantle,  garnished  with  jewels,  in  which  Matilda  was 
arrayed  on  the  day  of  her  espousals,  and  also  that  worn  by  her  mighty 
lord  on  the  same  occasion,  together  with  his  helmet,  were  long  preserved 
in  the  treasury  of  the  cathedral  of  Bayeux.  Lancelot  mentions  an  in- 
yentoiy  of  precious  effects  belonging  to  the  church,  dated  1476,  in 
which  these  costly  bridal  garments  are  enumerated. 

From  Eu,  William  conducted  his  newly-wedded  duchess  to  Konen, 
where  she  made  her  public  entiy  as  his  bride,  still  accompanied  by 
her  parents,  who  were  invited  by  WiUiam  to  participate  in  the  rejoicings 
and  festivities  with  which  his  marriage  was  commemorated  in  the  capi- 
tal of  his  dominions.  The  earl  and  countess  of  Flanders  remained  with 
the  duke  and  duchess  several  days,  to  witness  the  pageantry  and  all  the 
popular  indications  of  satisfaction  with  which  Matilda  was  received.' 
When  all  the  fgtes  were  ended,  the  earl  and  countess  of  Flanders 
took  leave  of  their  daughter,  and  returned  to  their  own  country. 
William  consoled  Matilda  for  the  loss  of  their  society  by  taking  her  on 
a  royal  progress  through  Normandy,  to  show  her  Uie  principal  towns, 
and  to  make  her  acquainted  with  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  mighty 
people  over  whose  court  she  was  to  preside.  He  was,  of  course,  proud  of 
displaying  a  consort  of  such  surpassing  beauty  and  majestic  grace  to  his 
subjects.  Everywhere  she  came  she  was  received  with  demonstrations  of 
delight  and  admiration.  It  was  more  than  half  a  century  since  there  had 
been  a  duchess  of  Normandy ;  and  as  bachelor  sovereigns  seldom  con- 
duce to  the  domestic  happiness  or  prosperity  of  a  nation,  all  ranks  of  people 
were  prepared  to  welcome  Matilda  with  joy. 

Nothing  could  be  more  perilous  than  the  position  of  William's  affairs 
at  the  period  of  his  marriage  with  Matilda  of  Flanders.  He  was  menaced 
on  every  side  by  powerful  neighbours,  who  were  eager  to  appropriate 
and  parcel  out  the  fertile  fields  of  Normandy  to  the  enlargement  of 
their  respective  borders ;  and  at  the  same  time  a  formidable  party 
was  arraying  itself  against  him  within  his  own  dominions  in  favour 
of  Guy  of  Burgundy,  the  eldest  son  of  his  aunt  AUce.  This  prince 
was  the  nearest  legitimate  male  descendant  of  duke  Richard  the  Second  of 
1  Yatont'i  Hiitory  of  Eu.  *  William  of  Jumiftges.    Benoit's  Itonnandj. 
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Normandy ;  and  as  the  direct  line  had  failed  with  duke  Bohert,  the  late 
sovereign,  he  was,  notwithstanding  the  operation  of  the  Salic  law,  con- 
sidered l)y  many  to  possess  a  hetter  right  to  the  dukedom  than  the  son 
of  duke  Bichard  by  Arlotta,  the  skinner^s  daughter  of  Falaise.  The  par- 
ticulars  of  William's  birth  are  too  well  known  to  require  recapitulation ; 
but  it  is  proper  to  notice  that  there  are  historians  who  maintain  that 
Arlotta  was  the  wife  of  duke  Bobert,  though  not  of  rank  or  breeding  fit 
to  be  acknowledged  as  his  duchess.'  This  we  are  disposed  to  regard  as 
a  mere  paradox,  since  William,  who  would  have  been  only  too  happy  to 
avail  himself  of  the  plea  of  even  a  contract  or  promise  of  marriage  be- 
tween his  pai-entSyin  order  to  strengthen  his  defective  title  by  a  pretence 
of  legitimacy,  never  made  any  such  assertion.  On  the  contrary,  not 
only  before  his  victorious  swoid  had  purchased  for  him  a  more  honour- 
able surname,  but  even  afterwards,  he  submitted  to  the  use  of  that 
derived  from  his  mother's  shame  ;  and  in  the  charter  of  the  lands  which 
he  bestowed  on  his  son-in-law,  Alan,  duke  of  Bretagne,  in  Yorkshire,  he 
subscribed  himself  ^  William,  sumamed  Bastardus.''^  It  is  a  general 
ojHnion  that  Arlotta  was  married  to  Herlewin  of  Conteville  during  the 
lifetime  of  duke  Bobert,  and  that  this  circumstance  prevented  any  possi- 
bility of  William  attempting  to  assert  that  he  was  the  legitimate  off- 
spring of  his  royal  sire.' 

William  was,  from  the  very  moment  of  his  birth,  regarded  as  a  child  of 
the  most  singular  promise.  The  manful  grasp  with  which  his  baby  hand 
detained  the  rushes  of  which  he  had  "  taken  seizin  "  ^  the  moment  after 
2iis  entrance  into  life,  when,  in  consequence  of  the  danger  of  his  mother, 
he  was  permitted  to  lie  unheeded  on  the  floor  of  his  chamber  where  he 
first  saw  the  light/  gave  occasion  to  the  oracular  gossips  in  attendance 
on  Arlotta  to  predict ''  that  the  child  would  become  a  mighty  man,  ready 
to  acquire  everything  within  his  reach ;  and  that  which  he  acquired,  he 
would  with  a  strong  hand  steadfastly  maintain  against  all  challengers." 
— ^"  When  William  was  a  year  old,  he  was  introduced  into  the  presence 
of  his  father,  duke  Bobert,  who  seeing  what  a  goodly  and  fair  child  he 
was,  and  how  closely  he  resembled  the  royal  line  of  Normandy,  em- 
braced him,  acknowledged  him  to  be  his  son,  and  caused  him  to  receive 
princely  nurture  in  his  own  palace.    When  William  was  five  years  old, 

A  WnLof  Malmesbary.    log.      »  Leiatid.  public  djarltv,  and  had  sacoesslvely  three 

*  After  the  accession  of  Henry  II.  to  the  dauehters.   Having  one  day  cone  to  Falaise 

Ctirooev  a  Saxon  pedigree  was  ingeniously  in-  to  beg  at  duke  Richard'a  door,  the  dake, 

veoted  for  Arlotta,  which  is  too  great  a  struck  with  the  beauty  of  the  woman  and 

cnrfosity  to  be  omitted.    *<  Edmund  Iron-  her  children,  asked  who  she  was?    *  I  am  an 

sfde,"  says  the  Saxon  geneal<^^,  **  had  two  Englishwoman,'  she  said,  '  and  of  the  royal 

800B,  Edwin    and    Edward,   and   an   only  blood/    The  duke,  on  this  answer,  treated 

d«o|^ter.  whose  name  does  not  appear  in  her  with  honour,  took  the  skinner  into  his 

history  because  of  her  bad  conduct,  seeing  service,  and  had  one  of  his  daughters  brought 

that  she  formed  a  most  imprudent  alliance  up  in  the    palace.     She    was   Arlotta  or 

with  the  king's  skinner.    The  king,  in  his  Charlotte,  the  mother  'of  the  Conqueror."— 

•nger,  banished  the  skinner  from  ^gland,  Thierry. 

together    with    his    daughter.     They  both  *  The  feudal  term  for  taUng  possessioD. 

went  to  Normandy*    where  they  lived  on  *  Wm.  of  Malms. 
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a  Inttelioa  of  Iwys,  of  his  owni^e,  ^ras  placed  under  his eomnia&d,  with 
whom  he  practised  the  military  exercise  according  to  the  custom  of  those 
days.  Oyer  these  in&nt  foUowens  William  assumed  the  authority  of  a 
sovereign  in  miniatmie :  and  if  dissensions  arose  among  them,  they 
always  referred  to  his  deciaon,  and  his  judgments  are  said  to  have  been 
remarkable  for  their  aouteness  and  equity.*^  ^  Thus  early  in  life  did  the 
mighty  Norman  learn  to  enact  the  character  of  a  leader  and  legislator. 
Nature  had,  indeed,  eminently  fitted  him  for  the  lofty  station  which 
he  was  afterwards  destined  to  fill ;  and  his  powerful  talents  were 
strengthened  and  improved  by  an  edncation  such  as  few  princes  in  that 
rude,  unlettered  age  were  so  fortunate  as  to  receive.  At  the  age  of 
eight  years  he  was  able  to  read  and  explain  CsBsar's  Commentaries.' 

The  beauty  and  early  promise  of  this  boy  caused  him  to  be  r^arded 
with  peculiar  interest  by  the  Normans ;  but  as  a  child  of  illegitimate 
birth,  William  possessed  no  legal  claim  to  the  succession.  His  title  was 
simply  founded  on  the  appointment  of  the  duke,  his  father.  That 
prince,  having  no  other  issue,  before  he  set  out  on  his  mysterious  plgii- 
mage  for  the  Holy  Land,  called  the  peers  of  Normandy  together,  in  the 
Hdtel  de  Yille,  and  required  them  to  swear  fealty  to  the  young  William 
as  his  successor.  When  the  princely  boy,  then  a  child  of  seven  yeaa 
old,  was  brought  in  to  receive  the  homage  of  theaasembled  nobles,  duke 
Eobert  took  him  in  his  arms,  and,  after  kissii^  and  passionately  em- 
bracing him,  he  presented  him  to  his  valiant  *'  quefas^  as  their  future 
sovereign,  with  this  remark,  *^He  is  little,  but  he  vnll  grow."^  The 
peeiB-of  Normandy  having  consented  to  recognise  William,^  the  duke 
appointed  his  vassal  kinsman  and  friend,  Alan  duke  of  Bietagne,  senes- 
dial  of  his-  dominions  in  his  absence.  Then  he  carried  his  son  to  Paris, 
and  deliYered  him  into  the  hands  of  the  king  of  France,  his  raseram,  or 
paramount  lord ;  and  having  received  his  promise  of  protecting  and 
cherishing  the  boy  with  a  loving  care,  he  made  William  perform  the  same 
homage  to  that  monarches  if  he  were  already  the  reigning  duke  of  Nor- 
mandy, by  which  he  secured  his  sovereign's  recognition  of  his  son's  title 
to  the  ducal  crown.  After  these  arrangements,  duke  Robert  departed  on 
that  expedition,  &om  which  he  never  again  returned  to  his  own  dominions.^ 

1  Hendenon's  Life  of  tiie  Conqueror.  towb  at  the  holy  graye,  aoooiding  to  a  new 

s  Aoooniiag  to  WiUiam  of  JiAlmesbaiy,  bat  (Npevailing  siHrit  of  miadirected  devotitm, 

the.importoDGe  which  theConqaeror  placed  which  manifested  itself  among  the  pxinoes 

on  mental  culture  was  great    Throughont  and  nobiea  of  that  age  of  smpentitioo  and 

life  he  was  used  to  say.  '*that  an  UliteEate  romance.    Whether  duke  Robert  ever  reached 

king  was  a  crowned  ssB."  the  place  of  his  destination  is  uncertsdn.   The 

.  s  *<I1  est  petit,  mais  U  craliei»."-«Waoe.  last  anthenUo  tidiugB  reepecttag  htei  that 

*  Benoit's  Normandy.  reached  his  capital  were  brought  by  Piroo,  a 

*  It  was  whispered  by  scMaae^'that  dake  returned  pilgrim  from  the  Holy  Land,  who 
Bobert  undertook  his  pilgrimage  to  Jerusa-  reported  that  he  met  his  lord,  the  Duke  of 
lem  as  an  expiatory  penance  for  the  death  Normandy,  on  liis  way  to  the  holy  city,  bwne 
of  his  elder  brother  and  soyereign  duke  lUch-  in  a  litter  on  the  shouldeis  of  four  stoat  Sart* 
ard  III.,  which  he  was  suspected  of  having  cens,  being  tiien  too  ill  to  proceed  on  his 
hastened;  while  others  believed  he  was  ini-  journey  on  foot.  When  the  royal  pUgtim 
polled  from  motives  of  piety  alone  to  pay  his  reoogdbed  hia  vassal,  ho  exdaimegL  with 
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At  the  court  cf  his  sovereign, 'Henry  I.  of  TVance,  the  uncle  of  Ms 
fatme  spouse,  HflMlda  of  Flanders,  William  completed  his  education, 
and  kecmed  the  science  of  diplomacy,  seemre  &om  All  the  faetions  and 
intrigaes  with  which  Normandy  was  convnlsed.  The  states,*  tme  to  the 
feallytbe^  had  sworn  to  the  son  of  their  deceased 'lord,  sent  amltassa- 
doiB  to  Eaiis  to  daim  their  yonng  duke.^  The  king  of  Franoe  resigned 
him  to  the  deputies,  hat  soon  after  invaded  his  dominions.  Baoal  do 
Oraoe  and  Boger  de  Beaomont  stoutly  maintained  the  oause  of  then: 
yoimg  duke,  both  in  the  court  and  in  the  camp.  They  were  his  tutoKs 
in  the  art  of  waor,  and  through  their  assistance  and  advice  he  was  enabled 
to  maintain  the  dignity  of  a  sovereign  and  military  chief,  at  a  period  of 
life  when  ptinoes  are  generally  occupied  in  childish  amusements  or  the 
pleamrea  of  the  chase.' 

Oae  by  one,  fdmost  every  Norman  noble  who  coold  boast  any  portion 
of  the  blood  of  Bollo,  the  founder  of  the  ducal  line  of  Normandy,  was 
indted  by  king  Henry  of  Prance  to  stir  up  an  insurrection  as  a  rival 
claimant  of  the  crown.    On  one  occasion,  William  would  in  all  proba- 
bility have  &llen  a  victim  to  the  plotwhidi  his*  cousin  Guy  of  Burgundy 
had  laid  to  aurprise  him,  when  he  was  on  a  hunting  ecxeursion,  and  was 
to  pasB  the  night  without  any  of  his  military  retinue  at  the  castle  of 
Yalognes;  but  from  this  peril  he  was  preserved  by  the  fidelity  of  his 
fool,  ^ho,  happening  to  overhear  the  ccmspirators  arranging  their  plan, 
tiavelkd  all  night  at  full  speed  to  give  the  duke  notice  of  his  danger ; 
and  finding  means  iovaske  an  entrance  into  the  castle  at  four  oVsleck  in 
the  moniing,  he  struck  violeiltly  with  the  handle  of  his  whip  at  the 
^diamber-door  of  his  sleeping  sovereign,  and  shouted,  "Levez,  levez, 
seigneur  V*  till  he  succeeded  in  rousing  him.    Bo  dose  at  hand,  how^ 
ever,  were  Cruy  of  Burgundy  and  his  confederates,  that  it  was  only  by 
mounting  his  swiftest  steed,  half-dressed,  and  riding  with  fiery  speed  for 
many  boors,  that  William  could  effect  his  escape  from  his  pursuers;  and 
even  then  he  must  have  '&llen  into  their  hands,  if  he  had  not  encoun-^ 
teied  a  gentleman  on  the  road  with  whom  he  changed  horses,  his  own^ 
being  thoroughly  spent. '  Guy  of  Bui^ndy  was  afterwards  taken  pri- 
aoBer  by  the  young  duke ;  but  having  been  on  affectionate  terms  with.. 
him  in  his  childhood,  he  generously  forgave  him  all  the  trouble  he  had 
oocanoned  him,  and  his  mismy  attempts  against  his  life.^ 

The  king  of  Prance  was  preparing  to  invade  Normandy  again,  but 
great  nnhnHon,  **  l^U  my  vacant  peers  tbat  stEmnge  vnoertaiintsr  oomieoled  ^th  his  IM(^ 
yoa  have  teen  yovr  aovereioD  carried  to-  and  Happean  that  the  Noimau  oobleB  long 
VBnb  heaven  on  the  bafctn  of  fiends." —  expected  his  letam,— an  expectation  that 
WiQJam  of  MalmcslmTy.  Whether  this  ^mas  probablymoBt  faveiuraijle  to.  the  oanse  «r 
nzKxmrteons  allusion  to  the  spiritual  dark-  his  youthAil  suocessor,  whose  title  mlgh$ 
ness  of  hia  pagan  hearers  was  snfBclently  otherwise  have  heen  more  efTectoaUy  i&^ 
kitelUgible  to  them  to  have  the  ^ect  of  pro-  pnted  by  the  heira  of  the  sisters  aad  annts  of 
▼olriog  them  faato   shortening  his  journey     dnke  Robert.  *  Benoit's  Normandy. 

thither,  we  know  not     Some  dironiders,        *  Benoit's  Normandy.    Wm.  of  Mahues- - 
indeed,   assert   that  he  died  at   Nlcea^  in     bory.    Wace. 
fiithynia,  on  his  return;    but  there  is  a        >  Ibid.    Mezerai.    Wace. 
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William's  fbrtcmate  maixiage  witb  MatUda,  a  legitimate  descendant  of 
the  royal  line,  strengthened  his  defective  title  to  the  throne  of  Normandy, 
imd  gained  for  him  a  powerful  ally  in  the  person  of  his  father-in-law, 
the  earl  of  Flanders.  The  death  of  Heniy  averted  the  storm  that  Btill 
kfored  over  Normandy ;  and  the  young  Philip  of  France,  his  son  and 
soooessor,  having  been  left  during  his  minority  under  the  guardianship 
of  his  aunt's  husband,  Baldwin  of  Flanders,  Matilda's  &ther,  William 
found  himself  entirely  relieved  from  all  present  fears  of  hostility  on  the 
part  of  France.^  Scarcely,  however,  was  he  preparing  himself  to  enjoy 
the  happiness  of  wedded  life,  when  a  fresh  cause  of  annoyance  arose. 

Mauger,  the  archbishop  of  Bouen,  an  illegitimate  uncle  of  the  yoang 
duke,  who  had  taken  great  pains  to  prevent  his  marriage  with  Matilda 
of  Flanders,  finding  all  the  obstacles  which  he  had  raised  against  it 
were  unavailing,  proceeded  to  pronounce  sentence  of  exoommunicatioB 
against  the  newly  wedded  pair,  under  the  plea  of  its  being  a  maniage 
within  the  forbidden  degrees  of  consangumity.'  William  indignantly 
appealed  to  the  pope  against  this  sentence,  who,  on  the  parties  submit- 
ting to  the  usual  fines,  nullified  the  archbishop's  ecclesiastiQal  censure^ 
and  granted  the  dispensation  for  the  marriage,  on  condition  of  the  yooog 
duke  and  duchess  each  building  and  endowing  an  abbey  at  Caen,  and 
an  hospital  for  the  blind.  Lanfisnc,  afterwards  the  celebrated  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  but  at  that  time  an  obscure  individual,  to  whom 
William  had  extend^i  his  protection  and  patronage,  was  entrosted  with 
this  n^otiation,  which  he  conducted  with  such  ability  as  to  secure  to 
himself  the  favour  and  confidence  both  of  William  and  Matilda,  by  whom 
he  was  in  after  years  advanced  to  the  office  of  tutor  to  their  royal  off- 
spring, and  finally  to  the  highest  ecclesiastical  rank  and  power. 

William  and  Matilda  submitted  to  the  conditions  on  which  the  iJsr 
pensation  for  their  marriage  had  been  granted,  by  founding  the  sister 
abbeys  of  St  Stephen  and  the  Holy  Trinity.  That  of  St.  Stephen  was 
built  and  endowed  by  William  for  a  fraternity  of  monks,  of  which  he 
made  Lanfranc  abbot.  Matilda  founded  and  endowed  that  of  the  Bdj 
Trinity,  for  nuns.'  William,  h^hly  exasperated  at  the  archbishop* 
attempt  to  separate  him  from  his  bride,  retaliated  upon  him  by  cam 
a  convocation  of  all  the  bishops  of  Normandy,  at  Lisieux,  before  whom 
he  caused  Mauger  to  be  accused  of  several  crimes  and  misdemeanoui8» 
especially  of  selling  consecrated  chalices,  and  other  articles  of  chnnj 
plate,  to  supply  his  luxury.*  Mauger,  being  convicted  of  these  in*** 
practices,  was  deposed  from  his  office.  The  disgrace  of  the  archbishop 
has  been  attributed  to  the  resentment  Matilda  conceived  against  him  on 
account  of  his  impertinent  attempt  to  invalidate  her  marriage. 

Tranquillity  being  established,  William  proceeded  to  build  a  rop 

1  St  Marthe.     Wace.  »  BcnoitTa  Nonnandy.    Matilda  was  the  goBd-daxV^ 

Eteaiior  of  Normandy,  WfUiam's  aant 

*  MauntfiBui^on.  *  Wm.  of  Malmesbary. 
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palace  ^thin  the  precincts  of  St.  Stephen's  abbey,  for  his  own  residence 
and  ihat  of  his  jonng  duchess.  The  great  hall,  or  cotbcil-chamber,  of 
this  palaoe  was  one  of  the  most  magnificent  apartments  at  that  time  in 
BtOTope. 

Matilda,  inheriting  from  her  father,  Baldwin  of  LiUe,  a  taste  for 
arcbitectnre,  took  great  delight  in  the  progress  of  these  stately  buildings ; 
and  her  foundations  are  among  the  most  splendid  relics  of  Norman 
grandem*.  She  was  a  munificent  patroness  of  the  arts,  and  afforded 
great  encouragement  to  men  of  learning,  co-operatang  with  her  husband 
most  actively  in  all  his  paternal  plans  for  the  advancement  of  trade,  the 
extension  of  commerce,  and  the  general  happiness  of  the  people  com- 
mitted to  their  charge.  Normandy,  so  long  torn  with  contending 
factions,  and  impoverished  with  foreign  warfare,  began  to  taste  the 
blesfiiiigs  of  repose ;  and,  under  the  wise  government  of  her  energetic 
sovereign,  soon  experienced  the  good  effects  of  his  enlightened  policy. 
At  bis  own  ^pense,  William  built  the  first  pier  that  ever  was  con- 
structed, at  Cherbourg.  He  superintended  the  building  and  organization 
of  fleets,  traced  out  commodious  harbours  for  his  ships,  rendered  Nor- 
mandy a  very  considerable  maritime  power,  and  finally  the  mistress  of 
fhe  Channel. 

The  domestic  happiness  which  William  enjoyed  with  his  beautiful 
duchess  appears  to  have  been  very  great.  All  historians  have  agreed 
that  they  were  a  most  attached  pair,  and  that,  whatever  might  have 
been  the  previous  state  of  Matilda's  affections,  they  were  unalterably  and 
faithfully  fixed  upon  him  from  the  hour  she  became  his  wife ;  and  with 
reason,  for  William  was  the  most  devoted  of  husbands,  and  always 
allowed  her  to  take  the  ascendant  in  the  matrimonial  scale.  The  confi- 
dence he  reposed  in  her  was  unbounded,  and  very  shortly  after  their 
marriage  he  intrusted  the  reins  of  government  to  her  care,  when  he 
crossed  over  to  England  to  pay  a  visit  to  his  friend  and  kinsman, 
Edward  the  Confessor. 

By  his  marriage  with  Matilda,  William  had  added  a  nearer  tie  of 
relationship  to  the  English  sovereign ;  he  was,  perhaps,  willing  to 
remind  the  childless  monarch  of  that  circumstance,  and  to  recall  to  his 
memory  the  hospitality  he  had  received,  both  at  the  Flemish  and  the 
Korman  courts,  during  the  period  of  his  adversity.  Edward  "  received 
him  very  honourably,  and  presented  him  with  hawks  and  hounds,  and 
many  other  fair  and  goodly  gifts,"  says  Wace,  "as  tokens  of  his  love." 
In  pursuing  the  broad  stream  of  history,  how  few  writers  take  the 
trouble  of  tracing  the  under-currents  by  which  the  tide  of  events  is 
influenced  1  The  marriage  of  Tostig,  the  son  of  Godwin,  with  Judith  of 
Tlanders,  the  sister  of  Matilda,  wife  of  William  of  Normandy,  was  one 
great  cause  of  the  treacherous  and  unnatural  conduct,  on  his  part,  which 
decided  the  fate  of  EEarold,  and  transferred  the  crown  of  England  to  the 
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ITorniaii  lino.  Daiing  the  period  of  their  esile  .&om  EnglaDd,  Godwin 
and  his  funily  -sougliLt  refuge  at  the  court  of  the  earl  of  Fkaden, 
Tostig*8  father-in-law,  from  whom  they  received  friendly,  and  hospitable 
entertaimnent,  and  were  treated  by  the  duke  and  duchess  of  Nomumdy 
with  all  the  marks  of  friendship  that  might  reasonably  be  expected,  in 
consideration  of  the  family  connexion  to  whieh  we  have  allitded.^ 

Nine  months  after  her  marriage,  Matilda  gave  birth  to  a  son,  whom 
William  named  Koherti  after  his  father,  thinking  that  the  name  of  a 
prince  whose  memory  was  dear  to  Normandy,  would  insnre  the  popu- 
larity of  his  heir.^  The  happiness  of  the  royal  pair  was  greatly 
increased  by  this  event.  They  were  at  that  period  reckoned  tbfi 
handsomaat  and  most  tenderly  united  oonple  in  Europe.  The  fine 
natuxal. talents  of  both  had  been  improved  l^  a  degree  of  mental colti- 
yationveiy  unusual  in. that  age ;  there  was  a  sinul^ty  in  their  tastes 
and  pursuits  which  rendered  their  companionship  delightful  to  each 
other  in  private  hours,  and  gave  to  all  their  public  acts  that  gneefal 
unanimity  which  could  not  fail,  of  producing  the  happiest  effects  on  tJie 
minds  of  their  subjects.  The  birth  of  Robert  was  folbwed  in  quick 
succession  by  that  of  Bicbard,  William-Rufus,  Cecilia,  Agatha,  Constancy 
Adela,  and  Gundred.  During  several  years  of  peace  and  national  pios- 
perity,  Matilda  and  her  husband  employed  themselves  in  superinteiuling 
the  education  of  their  lovely  and  numerous  family. 

No  very  remarkable  event  occurs  in  the  records  of  Matilda's  court,  till 
the  arrival  of  Harold  in  the  year  1065.  Harold,  having  undertaJ^en 
a  voyage  to  Normandy  in  an  open  fishing  boat,  was  driven  by  stress  of 
weather  into  the  river  Maye,  in  the  territories  of  the  earl  of  Ponthieo, 
by  wh(»n,  with  the  intention  of  extorting  a  large  ransoiaf  he  wa3 
seized,. and  immured  in  the  dungeons  of  Beaurain.  The  duke  of  Kor- 
mfindy  demanded  the  illustrious  captive,  and  the  earl  of  Fonibiei2, 
understanding  that  Harold's  brother  was  husband  to  the  duchess  .of 
Normandy's  sister,  thought  it  most  prudent  to  resign  his  prey  to  the 
fiimily  connexion  by  whom  it  was  claimed.  £[arold  was  treated  .^tb 
apparent  friendship  by  William  and  Matilda.  They  even  offered  to 
bestow  one  of  their  daughters  upon  him  in  marriage,— a  young  Udy 
whose  age  did  not  exceed  seven  years ;  and  to  her  Harold  peimitted 
himself  to  be  afOanced,  though  without  any  intention  of  keeping  hispUght 

William  then  confided  to  his  reluctant  guest  the  tale  of  his  own 
adoption  by  Edward  the  Confessor,  for  his  successor,  and  proceeded  to 
extort  from  him  a  solemn  oath  to  render  him  all  the  assistance  in  his 
power,  in  furtherance  of  his  designs  on  the  crown  of  England.^  Harold 
on  his  return  to  England,  came  to  an  open  rupture  with  his  brother 
Tostig.  Probably  he  had,  during  his  late  visit  to  Nomaandy,  discovered 
how  entirely  the  latter  was  in  the  interest  of  his  Flemish  wife's  ecu 
1  Waoe.  log.  Eadmer.        >  Wm.  of  Malms.  Wace.       >  Waoe.  Wm.  of  Uliilma.  Tbieriy. 
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[IMgioiig.  !rQBftig tfled,  widi  liis  wife  end  Ahiltoo^ito  ths  coortof  his 
ftitli0r*ixi.-law,  tbftseurl  of  ^FlttulfrBy.And, demoted. hi]ii9ilf;^utoly  to  the 
OBue  of  WilUsm  of  J^onnandy. 

Ajt.this  penlons  cmis,  when  80  dark  a  stonn  vns  «low^  kit  «itrely 
gathezixKg  oyeor  JSngland,  a  wo&l  deteiioiaUon  bad  taken  place  in  the 
imtinna?  ehaiaetsr  of  the  peo^^e,  eepedally  among  the  higher  claoBefi^ 
who  had  given  ^nty  to  eveiy  species  of  huuiy  and  lioentioos  folly. 
.Wiliiazn  of  JCalmesbnry  diaws  the  following  quaint  picture  of  their 
nMuififflB  and  proceedings  at  this  period.  ^  Englishmen,^*  says  ho,  ^  had 
then  fnuisfiHTned  themselyes  into  the  stcuige  manners  of  the  French, 
not  only  in  their.speeeh  and  hehayiour,<bat  in  their  deeds  and  characters. 
Xiieir  £ishJ0n  in  dress  was  to  go  fantastically  appointed,  with  g^ments 
shortened  to  the.  knee.  Their  heads  shorn,  and  their  beards  sbaVen  all 
bat  the  npper  lip,  on  which  they  wore  long  moustaches.  Their  arms 
they  loaded  with  massive  bracelets -of  gold,  carrying  withal  pictured 
marks  upon  tbdr  skins,  pounced  in  with  divers  colours.;"  by  which  it  is 
evident  ifaat  the  Anglo-Saxons  had  adopted  the  barbarous  practice  ^  of 
tattooing  thetr  persons,  like  the  rude  aborigines  of  the  island  eleven 
oentories  prsvioos.  ''They  were,"  continues  our  author,  "accustomed 
to  eat  to  repletion,  and  to  drink  to  excess;  while  the  clexgy  wholly 
addicted  Hiemaelves  to  light  and  trivial  literature,  and  could  scarcely 
read  their  own  breviaries."  In  a  word,  they  had,  according  to  the 
witness  of  their  own  chuonicles,  arrived  at  that  pass  of  sensuality  and 
folly,  whidi  is  generally  supposed  to  provoke  a  national  visitation  in  the 
shape  of  pestilence  or  the  sword. 

•*  The  NcnmiaDS  of  that  period,"  says  Mahnesbury,  "  were  proudly 

apparelled,  delicate  in  their  food,  but  not  gluttonous ;  a  race  inured  to 

war,  whidh  they  could  scarcely  live  without ;  fierce  in  rushing  upon  the 

&e,aBd,  when  unequal  in  force,  ready  to  use  stratagem  or  bribery  to 

gain  their  ends.    They  live  in  laige  houses  with  economy ;  they  wish 

to  rival  their  superiors;  they  envy  their  equals,  and  plunder  their 

infieiiore,  but  not  unfrequently  intermarry  with  their  vassals."    6uch 

wero  the  general  characteristics  of  the  men  whom  William  had  rendered 

veterans  m  the  art  of  war,  and,  both  by  precept  and  example,  stimulated 

to  habits  of  frugality,  temperance,  and  self-control.    A  mighty  sovereign 

and  a  mi^ty  people,  possessing  within  themselves  the  elements  of  every 

requisite  that  might  insure  the  success  of  an  undertaking,  which,  by 

eveiy  othor  nation  in  Europe, -must  have  been  considered  as  little  short 

of  madnen. 

When  the  intelligence  of  king  Edward's  death,  coupledwith  the  news 
of  Harold's  assumption  of  the  regal  dignity,  reached  the  court  of 
Kormandy,  William  was  struck  speechless  with  indignation  and  surprise, 
and  is  said  to  have  unconsciously  tied  and  untied  the  rich  cordon  that 
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fastened  his  doak  seyeial  times,  in  the  first  tumults  of  his  agitatia 
anger.i  He  then  gare  rent  to  his  wiathy  in  fierce  animadvenda 
Harold's  broken  faith  in  causing  himself  to  he  crowned  king  of  En| 
in  defiance  of  the  solemn  oath  he  had  sworn  to  him  to  suppoi 
claims.  William  also  complained  of  the  affront  that  had  been  o 
to  his  daughter  by  the  Ruthless  Saxon,  who,  regardless  of  his  ooi 
to  the  little  Norman  princess,  jnst  before  king  Edward's  death,  stre 
ened  his  interest  with  the  English  nobles  by  marrying  Edith  or  AI| 
sister  to  the  powerfiil  earls  Morcar  and  Edwin,  and  widow  to  Gii 
prince  of  Wales.  This  drcomstanoe  is  mentioned  with  great  bitte 
in  all  William's  proclamations  and  reproachful  messages  to  Harold. 

When  William  first  made  known  to  his  Norman  peers  his  poc 
intention  of  asserting,  by  force  of  arms,  his  claims  to  the  crow 
England,  on  the  plea  of  Edward  the  Confessor's  verbal  adoptia 
himself  as  successor  to  that  realm,  there  were  stormy  debates  an 
them  on  the  subject.  They  were  then  assembled  in  the  hall  of  Lille 
where  they  remained  long  in  council,  but  chiefiy  employed  in  complai 
to  one  another  of  the  warlike  temper  of  their  lord.  There  were,  howi 
great  differences  of  opinion  among  them,  and  they  separated  tiiemse 
into  several  distinct  groups,  because  many  dioseto  speak  at  once, 
no  one  could  obtain  the  attention  of  the  whole  assembly,  but  harang 
as  many  hearers  as  could  be  prevailed  on  to  listen  to  him.  At  last 
contention  among  them  became  so  fierce,  that  Fitz-Osbom,  of  Breutc 
sumamed  the  Proud  Spirit,  stood  forth  and  harangued  the  maloont 
portion  of  the  assembly  in  these  words : — "  Why  should  you  go 
wrangling  with  your  natural  lord,  who  seeks  to  gain  honour?  "5 
owe  him  service  for  your  fiefs,  and  you  ought  to  render  it  with 
readiness." — "  Sir,"  replied  they,  **  we  fear  the  sea,  and  we  are 
bound  to  serve  beyond  it.  But  do  you  speak  to  the  duke  for  us, 
we  do  not  seem  to  know  our  own  minds,  and  we  think  you  wiU  dec 
better  for  us  than  we  can  do  for  ourselves."* 

Fitz-Osbom,  thus  empowered  to  act  as  their  deputy,  went  to  the  dt 
at  their  head,  and  in  their  names  made  him  the  most  unconditia 
proffers  of  their  assistance  and  co-operation.  ''Behold,"  said  Fi 
Osbom,  **  the  loving  loyalty  of  your  lieges,  my  lord,  and  their  z 
for  your  service.  They  wiU  pass  with  you  over  sea,  and  double  th 
accustomed  service.  He  who  is  bound  to  furnish  twenty  knights,  ^ 
bring  forty  ;  he  who  should  serve  you  with  thirty,  will  now  serve  y 
with  sixty ;  and  he  who  owes  one  hundred,  will  cheerfully  pay  *^ 
tundred."*  Here  the  dissentient  barons  interrupted  him  with  a  clamc 
of  disapprobation,  exclaiming,  ''That  he  might  give  as  much  bs 
pleased  himself,  but  they  had  never  empowered  him  to  promise  sU' 
1  Waco.  *  lUd.  •  Ibid. 
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uilieaTd-of  aids  for  them  f^  and  they  would  submit  to  no  fluch  ex- 
actions from  their  sovereign,  since  if  they  once  performed  double  service, 
it  would  henceforth  be  demanded  of  them  as  a  right. 

''In  shorty" oontinnes  the  lively  chronicler,  ''they  raised  such  an 
uproar,  that  no  one  could  hear  another  speak, — ^no  one  could  either 
listen  to  reason,  or  render  it  for  himself.  Then  the  duke,  being  greatly 
peiplexed  with  the  noise,  withdrew,  and  sending  for  the  barons  one  by 
one,  exerted  all  his  powers  of  persuasion  to  induce  them  to  accede  to  his 
wishes,  promismg  'to  reward  them  richly  with  Saxon  spoils  for  the 
assistance  he  now  inquired  at  t^cir  hands ;  and  if  they  felt  disposed  to 
make  good  Fitz-Oshom's  offer  of  double  service  at  that  time,  he  should 
receive  it  as  a  proof  of  their  loyal  affection,  and  never  think  of  demand- 
ing it  as  a  right  on  any  future  occasion.'  '*  The  nobles,  on  this 
condliatoiy  address,  were  pacified;  and  feeling  that  it  was  a  much 
easier  thing  to  TnAiT>t4>^in  their  opposition  to  their  sovereign's  wishes  in 
the  council  than  in  the  presence-chamber,  began  to  assume  a  different 
tone,  and  even  expressed  their  willii^ess  to  oblige  him  as  far  as  it  lay 
in  their  power. 

William  next  invited  his  neighbours,  the  Bretons,  the  Angevins,  and 
men  of  Boulogne,  to  join  his  banners,  bribing  them  with  promises  of 
good  pay,  and  a  share  in  the  spoils  of  merrie  England.  He  even 
proposed  to  take  the  king  of  France  into  the  alliance.  Philip  treated 
the  idea  of  William's  annexing  England  to  Normandy  as  an  extravagant 
chimera,*  and  asked  him,  "  Who  would  take  care  of  his  duchy  while  he 
was  running  after  a  kingdom?"  To  this  sarcastic  query,  William 
replied,  "That  is  a  care  that  shall  not  need  to  trouble  our  neighbours ; 
V  the  grace  of  God  we  are  blessed  with  a  prudent  wife  and  loving 
8«bject8,who  will  keep  our  border  securely  durii^  our  absence."® 

William  entreated  Matilda's  brother,  the  young  count  Baldwin  of 

5'landers,  to  accompany  him  as  a  friendly  ally.    The  wily  Fleming 

«ked William,  in  reply,  "What  share  of  England  he  intended  to 

^tow  on  him  by  way  of  recompense?"*    The  duke,  surprised  at  this 

demand,  told  his  brother-in-law,  "That  he  could  not  satisfy  him  on 

that  pomt  till  he  had  consulted  with  his  barons ;"  but  instead  of  naming 

^^  matter  to  them,  he  took  a  piece  of  fair  parchment,  and  having 

folded  it  in  the  form  of  a  letter,  superscribed  it  to  count  Baldwin  of 

Flanders,  seeled  it  with  the  ducal  seal,  and  wrote  the  following  distich 

on  the  label  that  surrounded  the  scroll  :— 

**  Bean  frire,  en  Angleterre  Tons  anres 
Oe  qni  dedans  escript  vons  trouTerez  ;"* 

^hidi  is  to  say, "  Brother-in-law,  I  give  you  such  a  share  of  England  as 
you  shall  find  within  this  letter." 
He  sent  the  letter  to  the  young  count  by  a  shrewd-witted  page,  who 
1  Waoe.  •  Ibid.  >  Ibid.  *  ItiLd.  *  Hendenon.    Waoa. 
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was  much  in  his  confidence.  When  Baldwin  had  read  this  ptomutBg 
endoTsemeDt,  he  hroke  the  seal,  full  of  expectation ;  hnt  finding  tbi 
parchment  blank,  he  showed  it  to  the  hescer,  and  asked  what  was  tl» 
duke's  meaning?  ^Nonght  is  written  here,'*  replied  the  messenger, 
''and  nonght  shalt  thou  reoeiye;  therefore  look  for  nothing.  The 
hononr  the  duke  seeks  will  be  for  the  advantage  of  your  sister  and  htf 
children,  and  their  greatness  will  be  the  advancement  of  yourself,  and 
the  benefit  will  be  felt  by  your  country ;  but  if  you  rtfuse  your  aid, 
then,  with  the  Uessing  of  God,  my  lord  will  conquer  England  witM 
your  help."* 

William  was,  in  the  sequel,  fain  to  subscribe  to  the  only  teims  ob 
which  the  aid  of  Matilda's  father  could  be  obtained ;  by  securing  to  hiffl 
and  his  suoeessord  a  perpetual  pension  of  300  marks  of  silver  aimoally, 
in  the  event  of  his  succeeding  in  establishing  himself  as  king  d 
England.^  It  is  certain  that  Matilda's  family  coimezions  rendered  tiv 
most  important  assistanoe  to  William  in  the  conquest  of  England,  and 
her  countrymen  were  among  his  bmvest  auxiliaries.  The  earl  of  l^landto 
was,  in  fact,  the  first  person  to  commence  hostilities  against  Harold, 
by  furnishing  the  traitor,  Tostig,  with  ships  and  a  military  foroe  to  nuke 
a  descent  on  England.  Tostig  executed  his  mission  more  like  a  piiat»- 
brigand  than  an  accredited  leader.  The  brave  earls  Morcar  and  Edwin 
drove  him  into  Sootiaod,  whence  he  passed  into  Norway,  where  1» 
succeeded  in  persuading  king  Har£Bger  to  invade  England  at  one  pointy 
simultaneously  with  William  of  Normandy's' attack  in  another  qni^ 
of  the  island. 

The  minds  of  tiie  people  of  England  in  g^eral  were,  at  this  momeni- 
ons  ciisos,  labouring  under  a  superstitions  dspressioii,  occasioned  by  the 
appearance  of  the  i^lendid  three-'tailed  comet,  which  became  visible  in 
their  horizon  at  the  commencement*  of  the  m^norable  year  1066,  a  few 
days  before  the  death  of  king  Edward.  The  aatrol<^ers  who  foreto^ 
the  approach  of  this  comet  had  thought  proper  to  aimounee  that  it 
portended  a  great  national  calamity  in  an  oracular  Latin  distich,  a 
which  the  following  rude  conidet  is  a  literal  translation: — 

*  In  the  year  one  thousand  and  sixty-six, 
OometB  to  England's  sons  an  end  shall  fix." 

"About  this  time,"  says  Mahnesbuiy,  "a comet  or  star,  denoting, » 
they  say,  a  change  in  kingdoms,  appeared  trailing  its  extended  and  fiery 
train  along  the  sky ;  wherefore  a  certain  monk  of  our  monastery  named 
Elmer,  bowing  down  with  terror  when  the  bright  star  first  becam* 
visible  to  his  eye,  prophetioally  exclaimed,  '  Thou  art  come !  a  matttf 
of  great  lamentation  to  many  a  mother  art  thou  come !  I  have  vOi 
thee  long  before;  but  now  I  behold  thee  in  thy  terrors,  threateiuDg 
1  Waoe.     ^,       *  Brompton.     Saxon  A&nala. 
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desiaraetion  to  i)aa  oountry.'"  Waoe,-  in  still  quainter  langoage  de- 
scribes tbe  appearanoe  of  this  comet,  and  ihe  impression  it  made  on 
the  tmpliilosophieal  star-gazers  of  the  eleventh  centoiy.  "  This  year  a 
great  star  t^ipeared  in  the  heavens,  shining  for  fourteen  days,  with  three 
long  rays,  streaming  towards  the  south.  Such  a  star  as  is  wont  td  be 
seen  when  a  kingdom  is  about  to  ohange  its  ruler.  I  have  seen  men 
who  saw  it^-men  who  were  of  full  age  at  the  time  of  its  appearance, 
and  Bred  many  years  afterwards." 

%&  descriptions  which  I  have  just  quoted  from  the  pen  of  the 
Noiman  poet  and  the  monastic  chronicler  &11  &r  short  of  the  marvel- 
lensness  of  Matilda's  delineation  of  this  comet  in  the  Bayeux  tapestry, 
where  the  royal  needle  has  represented  it  of  dimensions  that  might  well 
have  justified  the  alarm  of  the  terror-stricken  group  of  Saxon  princes, 
priests,  and  ladies,  who  appear  to  be  rushing  out  of  their  pigmy  dwell- 
ings, and  pointing  to  it  with  unequivocal  signs  of  horror ;  for,  inde- 
pendently of  the  &ct  that  it  looks  near  enough  to  singe  their  noses,  it 
'ffoold  mevitably  have  whisked  the  world  and  all  its  sister  planets  out  of 
tiieir  orbits,  if  it  had  been  of  a  hundredth  part  proportionable  to  the 
magnitude  there  portrayed.^  Some  allowance,  however,  ought  to  be 
made  for  exaggeration  of  feminine  reminiscences  of  an  object,  which  we 
consearcdy  sappose  to  have  been  transferred  to  the  embroidered  chronicle 
of  the  conquest  of  England  till  after  the  triumphant  termination  of 
^Villiam  of  l^ormandy's  enterprise  afforded  his  queen^duchess  so  mag- 
nifioent  a  subject  for  the  employment  of  the  ingenuity  <rf  herself  and  the 
ladies  of  her  court,  in  recording  his  achievements  on  canvas  by  dint  of 
needlework.  But^  on  the  eve  of  this  adventurous  expedition,  we  may 
JMtanilly  conclude  that  Matilda's  time  and  thoughts  were  more  import- 
M»%  oocupied  than  in  the  labours  of  the  loom,  or  the  febrication  of 
voiBted  pictures ;  when,  in  addition  to  all  her  fears  and  anxieties  in 
porting  with  her  lord,  she  had,  at  least,  as  much  trouble  in  reconciling 
the  Kcnnan  ladies  to  the  absence  of  their  husbands  and  lovers,*  as  the 
duke  had  to  prevail  on  these  his  valiant  guens  to  accompany  him  on  an 
^^pedition  so  full  of  peril  to  all  parties  concerned  in  it 

fJwioQs  to  his  departure  to  join  his  ships  and  forces  assembled  at  the 
port  of  St  Vallery,  WiUiam  solemnly  invested  Matilda  with  the  regency 
of  Normandy,  and  entreated j  "that  he  and  his  companions  in  arms 
anight  have  tile  benefit  of  her  pmyers,  and  the  prayers  of  her  ladies,  for 
*he  fiuccesBof  their  expedition."  He  appointed  for  her  council  some  of 
««  wisest  and  most  experienced  men  among  the  prelates  and  elder 
nobles  of  Normandy.'  The  most  celebrated  of  Ihese,  for  courage,  ability, 
"nd  wisdom,  was  Eoger  de  Beaumont,  and  by  him  William  reconmiended 
w6  duchess  to  be  advised  in  all  matters  of  domestic  policy.  He  also 
■■ociated  with  the  duohess  in  the  regency  their  eldest  son,  Eobert;  and 
^  BiyeDx  tapeetry.  *  Waee.-  »  Wm.ofPffltoa.   Wooe.    Wm.  of  Mabas. 
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tills  youth,  who  had  just  completed  his  thirteenth  year,  was  n<xniBally 
tiie  military  chief  of  Normandy  daring  the  absence  of  his  sire. 

The  invasion  of  England  was  by  no  means  a  popakr  measure  with 
any  class  of  William's  subjects ;  and  dming  the  time  that  hisaxmament 
remained  wind-bound  at  St  Yallery,  the  common  soldiers  be^to 
murmnr  in  their  tents.  **  The  man  must  be  mad,"  they  said,  "to 
persist  in  going  to  subjugate  a  foreign  countiy,  since  God,  who  witibyil 
the  wind,  opposed  him ;  that  his  father,  who  was  sumamed  Bobert  k 
Diable,  purposed  something  of  the  kind,  and  was  in  like  manner  £nu- 
trated ;  and  that  it  was  the  fiite  of  that  family  to  aspire  to  things  beyond 
them,  and  to  find  God  their  adversary.  '^  When  the  duke  heard  of  tbeae 
disheartening  reports,  he  called  a  council  of  his  chiefs,  at  which  it  vu 
agreed  that  the  body  of  St.  Yallery  should  be  brought  forth,  to  receive 
the  offerings  and  vows  of  those  who  should  feel  disposed  to  implore  bis 
intercession  for  a  ilEiYonrable  wind.'  Thus  artfully  did  he,  instead  of 
interposing  the  authority  of  a  sovereign  and  a  military  leader  to  pmiisii 
the  language  of  sedition  and  mutiny  among  his  troops,  oppose  supenii- 
tion  to  superstition,  to  amuse  the  short-sighted  instruments  of  la 
ambition.  The  bones  of  the  patron  saint  of  the  port  were  aooordiDgly 
brought  forth,  with  great  solemnity,  and  exposed  in  their  shrine  on  ^ 
green  turf  beneath  the  canopy  of  heaven,  for  the  double  purpose  d 
receiving  the  prayers  of  the  pious  and  the  contributions  of  the  charita])le.' 
The  Norman  chroniclers  afi&rm  that  the  shrine  was  half  buried  in  ^ 
heaps  of  gold,  silver,  and  precious  things  which  were  showered  upon  it 
by  the  crowds  of  votaries  who  came  to  pay  their  respects  to  the  saint 

In  the  meantime,  William  was  agreeably  surprised  by  the  arrival  of 
his  duchess  at  the  port  in  a  splendid  vessel  of  war,  called  the  Uoiif 
which  she  had  caused  to  be  built  unknown  to  him,  and  adorned  in  tbe 
most  royal  style  of  magnificence,  for  his  acceptance.  The  effigy  of  tbeir 
youngest  son  (William),  formed  of  gilded  bronze,  some  writers  say  of 
gold,  was  placed  at  the  prow  of  this  vessel,  with  his  face  turned  towaids 
England,  holding  a  trumpet  to  his  lips  with  one  hand,  and  bearing  in 
the  other  a  bow,  with  the  arrow  aimed  at  England.  It  seemed  as  if  tbe 
wind  had  only  delayed  in  order  to  enable  Matilda  to  offer  this  gratifying 
and  auspicious  gift  to  her  departing  lord ;  for  scarcely  had  the  aodar 
mations  with  which  it  was  greeted  by  the  admiring  host  died  away, 
when  the  long-desired  breeze  sprang  up,  ''  and  a  joyful  clamour,"  says 
Mahnesbury,  **  then  arising,  summoned  every  one  to  the  ships."  The 
duke  himsdf  led  the  way  in  the  Mora,  which  by  day  was  distiiguished 
by  a  blood-red  flag,'  and,  as  soon  as  it  was  dark,  carried  a  light  at  the 
mast-head,  as  a  beacon  to  guide  the  other  ships.  The  first  night, 
the  royal  leader,  so  &r  outsailed  his  followers,  that  when  morning 
dawned  the  Mora  was  in  the  mid-seas  alone,  without  a  single  sail  of  bff 
»  Wm.  of  Malms.   Waoc      «  Ibid.       »  Ibid.       ♦  Wace.      »  Thierry's  Anglo-NonaaMfc 
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oonvoy  in  aght,  though  thes6  were  a  thousand  in  nnmber.  Somewhat 
distarbed  at  this  dicumstanoe,  William  ordered  the  Master  of  the  Mora 
to  go  to  the  topmast  and  look  out,  and  bring  him  word  what  he  had 


The  reply  was,  **  Nothing  but  sea  and  sky."—**  Go  up  again,**  said  the 
diike^  "and  look  ouf  The  man  cried  out,  **  That  he  saw  four  specks 
in  the  distance,  like  the  sails  of  ships.*' — **  Look  once  again,"  cried 
William :  then  the  master  exclaimed,  **  I  see  a  forest  of  tall  masts  and  a 
pross  of  sails  bearing  gallantly  towards  us."  ^ 

Eough  weather  occurred  during  the  voyage,  but  it  is  remarkable  that^ 
out  of  so  numeroris  a  fleet,  only  two  vessels  were  lost.  In  one  of  these 
was  a  noted  astrolc^r,  who  had  taken  upon  himself  to  predict  that  the 
expedition  would  be  entirely  successful,  for  that  Harold  would  resign 
England  to  the  duke  without  a  battle.  William  neither  believed  in 
omens  nor  enoonrs^ed  fortune-telling,  and  when  he  heard  the  catastrophe 
of  the  unfortunate  soothsayer  who  had  thought  proper  to  join  himself  to 
the  armament,  shrewdly  observed,  **  Little  could  he  have  known  of  the 
hie  ci  others,  who  could  not  foresee  his  own."^ 

On  the  2Bth  of  September,  1066,  the  Norman  fleet  made  the  port  of 
Pevensey,  on  the  coast  of  Sussex.  Wace's  chronicle  of  the  Norman 
ocmqufist  affords  a  graphic  picture  of  the  disembarkation  of  the  duke  and 
his  annament  The  kni^ts  and  archers  landed  first.^  After  the  soldiers, 
came  the  carpenters,  armourers,  and  masons,  with  their  tools  in  their 
hands,  planes,  saws,  axes,  and  other  implements  slung  to  their  sides. 
Last  of  all  came  the  duke,  who,  stumbling  as  he  leaped  to  shore, 
measoied  his  majestic  height  upon  the  beach.  Forthwith  all  raised  a 
ciy  of  distress.  •  **  An  evil  sign  is  here  I"  exclaimed  the  superstitious 
Normans ;  but  the  duke,  who  in  recovering  himself  had  filled  his  hands 
with  sand,  cried  out  in  a  loud  and  cheerful  voice,  **  See  1  seiffneura ;  by 
the  sploidour  of  God  1  have  seized  England  with  my  two  hands.'* 
Without  challenge  no  prize  can  be  made,  and  that  which  I  have  grasped 

I  win,  by  your  good  help,  maintain." 

On  this,  one  of  his  followers  ran  forward,  and  snatching  a  handful  of 

thatch  from  the  roof  of  a  hut,  brought  it  to  the  duke,  exclaiming 

mertiiy,  **  Sire,  come  forward,  and  receive  seizm.^    I  give  you  seizin,  in 

1  TbflmT's  Anglo-Normans.  Is  not,  however,  of  earlier  date  than  tbe 

'  Waoe.  Henderson.  days  of  Edward  m.,  and  greatly  resembles 

*  Then  b  a  tradition  in  the'  north  of  Eng-  the  sword  of  state  belonging  to  that  monarch 

land,  that  the  foremost  man  of  this  company  which  is  shown  In  Westminster-abbey.    It 

to  toDcdi  the  land  of  promise  was  the  ances-  is  more  probable  that  it  pertained  to  Sir 

for  of  tbe  Stricklands  of  Sizergb-castle  in  Thomas  Strickland,  who  attended  the  vlcto' 

Wcofmoreland,  who  derive  their  name  and  rlons  Fdward  in  his  French  campaigns,  than 

mnm  from  tbis  circomstanoe.     They  show  to  the  Kovman  foimder  of  fhe  fiunUy,  who 

tte  sword  tn  the  ancient  banqneting-room  was  indebted,  not  to  his  foreign  comrades, 

te  the  lyEsrnoonrt  tower  of  Sizergb-castle,  bat  to  the  English  spectators  of  the  disem- 

with  which  it  ia  asserted  by  that  venerable  barkation  for  his  Saxon  surname. 

«OHte^  tradltkm,  the  redoubted  chief  first  *  Wace.    Orderlcus  Vitalis. 

«lnK&the  land  at  Pweoaey.    The  weapon  »  Wace.    &  Dnnelm.    M.  of  West    This 
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token  that  this  reahn  is  yours.'*  **  I  accept  it,"  replied  the  duke,  **^aiid 
may  God  be  with  ns  T'  ^  They  then  sat  down  and  dined  together  on.  the 
beach ;  afterwards  they  sought  for  a  spot  whereon  to  rear  a  woodeB.  fi>rt, 
which  they  had  brought  in  disjointed  pieces  in  their  ships  from  Noe^- 
mandy. 

Matilda  has,  in  a  curious  section  of  the  Bayeux  tapestry,  shown  us 
ihb  manner  in  which  the  trusty  followers  of  h^  lord  carried  the 
disjointed  framework  of  this  timber  fortress  to  the  shore.  The  soldiera 
assisted  the  carpenters  and  other  craftsmen  in  this  undertakings  and 
before  jeyen-fall  they  had  set  up  thar  building,  fortified  it,  and  sapped 
merrily  therein.  William  had,  through  the  agency  of  MatiMa'a  brothra> 
m-law,  Tostig,  arranged  measures  with  Harfjager,  king  of  Norway,  that 
i^&x  attacks  upon  England  should  be  smultaneous;  but  the  con* 
trary  winds  which  had  detained  his  fleets  so  bng  at  St.  Yallery,  had 
speeded  the  sails  of  his  northern  ally,  so  that  Hadager  and  Tostig 
entered  the  Tyne  with  three  hundred  ships,  and  oommenoed  their  work 
of  rapine  and  devastation  a  full  fortni^t  before  the  andval  c^  the 
Korman  armament.  The  inteUigenoe  that  both  Toatig  and  Hacfager 
were  defeated  and  slain  at  Stanford-bridge  readied  William  four  days 
afker  his  landing  at  Pevensey,*  while  he  lay  entrenched  in  his  wooden 
dtadel,  waiting  for  a  communication  from  his  oonfederates  be&ie  he 
Teatured  to  advance  farther  up  the  country.  On  receiving  thki^un- 
&vourable  news,  William  manifested  no  constematiicxi  or  surprise  but 
turning  to  his  nobles,  said,  **  Ton  see  tiie  astrologer's  prediction,  was 
&lse.  We  cannot  win  the  land  without  a  bottie ;  and  here  I  vow,  that 
if  it  shall  please  God  to  give  me  the  victory,  that,  on  whatever  spot  it 
shall  beMl,  I  -will  there  build  a  church  to  be  consecrated  to  the  blessed 
Trinity,  and  to  St.  Martin,  where  perpetual  prayers  shall  be  ofi(»ed  for 
the  sins  of  Edward  the  Ck>nfe8sor,  for  my  own  sins,  the  sins  of  Matilda 
my  spouse,  and  the  sins  of  such  as  have  attended  me  in  this  expedition, 
but  more  particularly  for  the  sins  of  such  as  may  fail  in  the  battie.''  ^ 
This  vow  greatly  reassured  his  followers,  and  appears  to  have  been 
considered  by  the  valiant  Normans  as  a  very  oon^ortable  arrangsewent. 
Hard  work,  however,  it  must  have  prepared  for  the  priests,  who  bad  to 
sing  and  pray  away  the  sins  of  all  the  parties  spedfled 

Harold,  meantime,  was  far  beyond  the  Humber,  in  high  spirits  at  the 

signal  victory  he  had  obtained  at  Stanford-bridge.    But  the  intelligence 

of  the  landing  of  the  Normans  was  too  soon  conveyed  to  hini  by  a 

knight  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Pevensey,  who  had  heard  the  outcry 

of  the  peasants  on  the  coast  of  Sussex  when  they  saw  the  great  fleet 

arrive,  and  had  posted  himself  behind  a  hill,  where,  unseen  himself,  he 

oMvmony  Is  still  observed  in  the  transfer  required  to  give  the  pancliaser  a  legal  title  of 

of  8ome  copyhold  estates.    Formerly  a  turf  poBseseion.                  ^  Waoe. 

from  a  field,  and  a  piece  of  thfttch  fh>m  the  *  Saxon  Annals.     Wm.  ofi  Hahna.      S. 

Booi  of  a  tenement,  were  all  the  conveyance  Dnnelm.    H.  of  Hnnt.    Wace.          *  Waoaw 
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hftd  :waiched  the  dis^nbarkation  of  this  mighty  host  and  their  proceed* 
ings  on  the  shore.  Sorely  troubled  at  what  he  saw,  the  knight  girded 
QQ.  bis  swoid,  and  taking  lanee  in  hand,  mounted  hia  fleetest  steed,  and 
tazried  not  by  the  way,  either  for  rest  or  refreshment,  till  he  had  found 
Harold,  to  whom  he  oommnnicated  his  alarming  tidings  in  these  words : 
"  The  Iformans  haye  come.  They  have  lancbd  at  Hastings,  and  built 
up  a  &rt,  which  they  have  enclosed  with  a  &ss  and  palisades ;  and  they 
njll  md  the  land  firom  thee  and  thine,  unless  thou  defend  it  welL"  ^ 

In  the  forlorn  hope  of  ridding  himself  of  his  formidable  invader, 
Barold  ofEered  to  purchase  the  departure  of  the  Norman  doke.  telling 
him  **  that  if  silver  or  gold  were  his  object^  he,  who  had  enrichfi  him- 
self with  the  spoils  of  the  defeated  king  of  Norway,  would  give  him 
enough  to  satisfy  both  himself  and  his  followers." — '*  Thanks  for 
Harold's  fair  words,"  replied  William ;  ^  but  I  did  not  bring  so  many 
ecuB  into  this  comitoy  to  change  them  for  his  esterlins?  My  purpose  in 
ooming  is  to  claim  this  realm,  which  is  mine  according  to  the  gift  of 
king  £dward,  which  was  confirmed  by  Harold's  oath." — **  Nay,  but  you 
ask  too  much  of  us,  sire,^  retomed  the  messenger,  by  whom  the  pacific 
offer  had  been  noade ;  *^my  lord  is  not  so  pressed  that  he  should  resign 
his  Idxigdom  at  your  desire.  Harold  will  give  you  nothing  but  what 
yoa  can  take  from  him,  unless  in  a  Mendly  way,  as  a  condition  for  your 
defpartore,  which  he  is  willing  to  purchase  with  large  store  of  silver  and 
gold  and  fine  garments ;  but  if  you  accept  not  his  offer,  know  that  he  is 
ready  to  give  you  batUe  on  Saturday  next,  if  you  be  in  the  field  on 
that  day.'* 

The  duke  accepted  this  challenge ;  and  on  the  Friday' erening  pre- 
ceding that  &tal  day  for  the  Saxon  cause,  Harold  planted  his  gpnfanon 
on  the  very  spot  where  Battle-abbey  now  stands.    The  Normans  and 
English  being  equally  apprehensive  of  attack  during  the  season  of  dark- 
ness, kept  watch  and  ward  that  night,  but  employed  their  vigils  in  a 
verycUfferent  manner.    The  English,  according  to  the  report  of  coi^ 
tempoiaiy  chroniclers,  kept  up  their  spirits  with  a  riotous  carouse, 
crying  **  Wassail !"  and  ''  Drink  heal  I"*  dancing,  laughiog,  and  gambling 
aU  ni^t.     The  Normans,  on  the  contrary,  being  in  a  devout  &ame  of 
mind,  made  confessions   of  their  sins,  and  employed   the  precious 
moments  in  recommending  themselves  to  the  care  of  God. 

The  battle  joined  on  the  14th  of  October,  Harold's  birthday,  on  a  spot 
about  seven  miles  from  Hastings,  called  Heathfield,  where  the  town  of 
Battle  now  stands.  When  WiUiam  was  arming  for  the  encounter,  in 
his  haste  and  agitation  he  unwittingly  put  on  his  hauberk  the  hind 
part  before.*     He  quickly  changed  it  j    but  p^ceiving,  from  the  looks 

1  Wace.  *  Ibid.    A  play  on  words.        *  Meamng,  «*  Wkh  boalib/'   and  *'  Drink 

mpaning  eroncfu  and  ^lUings ;  ecu,  meaning     health  " 
a  di&eld,  aa  well  as  the  coin  called  a  crown.  s  Wm.  of  Matos^    Wace.    Wm.  of  Poltoa. 

*  Wm.  of  Malms.    M.  of  West    Wace. 
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of  oonstemation  among  the  bystanders,  that  his  mistake  had  been 
noticed,  and  construed  into  an  omen  of  ill,  he  smilingly  observed,  *'  I 
have  seen  many  a  man  who,  if  such  a  thing  had  happened  to  him,  would 
not  have  entered  the  battle-field ;  but  I  never  believed  in  omens,  nor 
have  I  ever  put  my  £edth  in  fortune-tellers  or  divinations  of  any  kind, 
for  my  trust  is  in  God«  Let  not  this  mischance  discourage  you,  for  if 
this  change  import  au^t,  it  is  that  the  power  of  my  dukedom  shall  be 
turned  into  a  kingdom, — ^yea,  a  king  shall  I  be,  who  have  hitherto  been 
but  a  duke.'*^  Then  the  duke  called  for  the  good  steed  which  had  been 
presented  to  him  as  a  token  of  friendship  by  the  king  of  Spain. 

Mathda  has  done  justice  to  this  noble  charger  in  her  Bayeux  tapestry. 
It  is  represented  as  caparisoned  for  the  battle,  and  led  by  Gnaltier 
Giffart,  the  duke's  squire.  There  is  in  the  same  group  the  figure  of  a 
knight  armed  cap-2hpi^,  in  the  close  fitting  ring-armour  and  nasal 
conical  helmet  worn  by  the  Norman  chivalry  of  that  era,  with  a 
gonfanon  attached  to  his  lance  something  after  the  &shion  of  the 
streamer  which  forms  part  of  the  paraphernalia  of  the  modem  lancer, 
with  this  difference  only,  that  the  gonfanon  of  the  ancient  knight  was 
adomed  with  his  device  or  armorial  bearing,  and  served  the  purpose  of 
a  banner  or  general  rallying  point  for  his  followers.  The  knightly  figure 
in  the  Bayeux  tapestry  which  I  have  just  described,  is  generally  believed 
to  have  been  designed  for  the  veritable  effigies  of  the  redoubtable  con- 
queror of  this  realm,  or  at  any  rate  as  correct  a  resemblance  of  him  as 
his  loving  spouse  Matilda  could  produce  in  cross-stitch.  He  is 
delineated  in  the  act  of  extending  his  hand  to  greet  his  fJEtvourite  steed. 

••  The  duke,"  says  Wace, "  took  the  reins,  put  foot  in  stirrup,  and 
mounted ;  and  the  good  horse  pawed,  pranced,  reared  himself  up,  and 
curvetted."  The  viscount  of  Toazay,  who  stood  by,  liius  expressed  to 
those  around  him  his  admiration  of  the  duke*s  fine  appearance  and  noble 
horsemanship :  **  Never,"  said  he,  "  have  I  seen  a  man  so  fairly  armed, 
nor  one  who  rode  so  gallantly,  and  became  his  hauberk  so  well,  or  bore 
his  lance  so  gracefully.  There  is  no  other  such  knight  under  heaven ! 
A  fair  count  he  is,  and  a  fair  king  he  will  be.  Let  him  fight,  and  he 
will  overcome;  and  shame  be  to  him  who  shall  fail  him  V^ 

The  Normans  were  drawn  up  in  three  bodies.    Montgomery  and 

Fitz-Osbom  led  the  first,  Geoffrey  Martel  the  second,  the  duke  hizn- 

self  headed  the  third,  which  was  composed  of  the  flower  of  Normandy, 

and  kept  in  reserve  till  the  proper. moment  for  its  effective  advance 

should  be  ascertained  by  its  skilful  and  puissant  leader.      TaiUefer, 

the  warrior  minstrel  of  Normandy,  rode  gallantly  at  the  head  of  the 

chivalry  of  his  native  land,  singing  the  war-song  of  Rollo.'    William 

had  that  day  three  horses  killed  under  him,  without  losing  a  drop  of 

his  own  blood;  finding,  however,  that  Harold  had  succeeded  in  rallyrag 

1  Wace.        »  Ibid. 
*  Wm.  of  Malms.    M.  of  West.   H.  of  Hunt.  Speed,  BapiD.  Chron.  de  Bello  WU.  Gemet. 
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a  strong  Ixxly  of  men  around  him  on  one  of  the  heights,  with  the  evi- 
dent intentJOQ  of  keeping  possession  of  that  vantage  ground  till  the 
approaching  night  should  fiiivour  the  Saxon's  retreat,  he  made  his  last 
desperate  eliaigeupon  the  people  of  the  land.  In  this  attack  it  is  sup- 
posed that  Harold  was  slain  by  a  random  arrow,  which  was  shot  through 
the  left  eye  into  his  brain. 

The  victorious  duke  pitched  his  tent  that  night  in  the  field  of  the 
dead,  which,  in  memory  of  the  dreadful  slaughter  that  had  dyed  the 
earth  to  crimson,  was  ever  after  called  by  him  the  vale  of  Sangudac} 
This  fiercely  contested  battle  cost  William  the  lives  of  six  thousand  of 
his  hravest  followers ;  but  Malmesbury,  and  other  accredited  historians 
of  that  time,  rate  the  loss  of  the  Saxons  at  threescore  thousand  men.' 
When  the  duchess-regent  of  Normandy,  Matilda,  received  the  joyful 
tidings  of  the  victory  which  her  lord  had  obtained  at  Hastings,  she  was 
engaged  in  her  devotions  in  the  chapel  of  the  Benedictine  priory  of 
Mtre  Dame,  in  the  fields  near  the  suburbs  of  St  Sever;  and  after 
Ktuming  her  thanksgivings  to  the  Gk)d  of  battles  for  the  success  of  her 
consort's  arms,  she  ordered  that  the  priory  should  henceforth  be  called, 
m  memory  of  that  circumstance,  Notre  Dame  de  Bonnes  NouveUes, 
^^hy  that  name  it  is  distinguished  to  this  day.' 

The  coronation  of  the  mighty  forefather  of  our  present  line  of  sove- 
Teigns  took  place  at  Westminster,  on  Monday  the  25th  of  December, 
"cing  Christmas-day,  called  by  our  Saxon  ancestors.  Mid- winter-day. 

In  consequence  of  the  dispute  between  Stigand,  archbishop  of  Can- 
terhury,  and  the  pope,  William  chose  to  be  crowned  and  consecrated 
ty  the  hand  of  Aldred,  archbishop  of  York.*  The  archbishop,  before 
^e  placed  the  royal  circlet  on  his  head,  paused,  and  turning  to  the 
English  nobles,  asked  them  "  if  they  were  willing  to  have  the  duke  oi 
Nonnandy  for  their  king?"  to  which  they  replied  with  such  continuous 
acclamations  of  assent,  that  the  vehemence  of  their  loyalty,  more  noisy 

MuSf*"?  Annals.  Speed.  Odericua  says  price  of  Its  weight  in  gold;  but  he  yielded 
'^^caUed  so  long  before  this  battle.  it  without  a  ransom  to  the  afflicted  mother, 
Th.  «..,,._^        -  .....  .....  ^^_ 

William  gave  leave  and  kindred' of  the  deceased.  He  also  cashiered 
Norman  soldier,  who  boasted  of  having 
shed  the  leg  of  the  royal  Saxon  after  he 


Xorm*  *'*^**'^8  day  was  devoted  by  the  either  through  a  generous  impulse  of 

^2!r^'™iq«eror8    to   the  interment  of  passion,  or  with  a  view  of  conciliating  the 

^Jjwd;  and  WiUiam  gave  leave  and  kindred  of  the  deceased.    He  also  cashiered 

Jf^tothe  Saxon  peasants  to  perform  the  a  Norman  soldier,  who  boasted  of  having 

IJS.™?^^*  office  to  the  remains  of  their  gashed  the  leg  of  the  royal  Saxon  after  he 

&Mh?i^  countrymen.    Search  was  made  had  fallen.    The  mother  of  Harold  buried 

The»>!lr^  of  Harold,  but  at  first  in  vain,  her  son  in  Waltham-abbey.  placing  over  his 

JpL  "P™^  had  stripped  and  gashed  the  tomb  the  simple  but  expressive  sentence, 

todS    ^  fight,  so  that  It  was  difficult  habou>    wfblix.— Thierry.     Chronicle  of 

orSlii^  between  the  mortal  remains  Waltham.    Wm,  of  Mahnesbury. 

^  Me  ie«der  and  the  serf.  Qltha,  the  mother  *  Ducarel's  Norman  Antiquities. 


between  the  mortal  remains  Waltham.    Wm.  of  Malmesbury. 

ofH    17^'  •"*  *®  ^^'  QJtt"^  the  mother  *  Ducarel's  Norman  Antiquities, 

rt^jfjio.  had  been  herself  unable  to  identify  *  "  Then,  on  Midwinter-day,  archbishop 

"■way  of  her  beloved  son ;  but  there  was  Aldred  hallowed  him  to  Icing  at  Westmln- 

1m>  iE?  ^'^  *y®  ^^  change  in  the  otject  of  ster,  and  gave  him  possession  with  the  books 

J"  «aectl<m  could  deceive ;  this  was  a  Saxon  of  Christ ;   and  also  swore  him,  ere  that  he 

gjj^ Of  great    beauty,   Edith,    sumamed  would  set  the  crown  upon  his  bead,  that  he 

■D»-Hsls,  or  the  Swan-necked,  by  whom  would  so  well  govern  this  nation  as  any  king 


'J' corpse  was  recognised.    Githa,  it  is  said,     before  him  best  did,  if  they  would  be  faitt 
**«  to  purchase  it  of  WUliam  at  the     to  him."— Sax.  Chron. 
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tliaa  sincere,  had  nearly  been  productive  of  the  most  fatal  consequences. 
William  had  surrounded  the  abbey  and  guarded  its  approaches  with  a 
large  body  of  Norman  soldiers,  as  a  prudential  measure,  in  case  any 
attempt  on  his  life  should  be  made  by  his  new  vassals;  and  those 
tnuty  guards  without  the  abbey,  mistaking  the  clamorous  applause 
within  for  a  seditious  rising  amongst  the  Saxons,  with  intent  to  massacre 
their  lord  and  his  Korman  followers,  in  the  first  emotions  of  surpfrise 
and  n^e,  set  fire  to  the  adjoining  houses  by  way  of  reprisals.  The 
flames  rapidly  commimicating  to  the  wooden  buildings  round  about, 
produced  great  consternation,  and  occasioned  the  loss  of  many  lives. 
William  and  the  pale  and  trembling  assistant  prelates  and  priests 
within  the  church  were  dismayed,  and  faltered  in  the  midst  of  the  cere- 
monial, and  with  good  cause ;  for  if  great  exertions  had  not  been  used 
by  the  more  sober-minded  portion  of  the  Norman  guards  to  extinguish 
the  conflagration,  which  presently  extended  to  the  abbey,  that  magnifi- 
cent edifice,  with  all  the  illustrious  company  within  its  walls,  must  have 
been  consumed  together.  Some  persons. have  considered  this  fire  as  the 
work  of  the  Saxon  populace,  with  intent  to  destroy  at  one  blow  the 
Norman  conqueror  and  his  followers,  with  such  of  tiieir  own  country- 
men as  had  forgotten  their  honour  so  far  as  to  become,  not  only  wit- 
nesses, but  assistants  at  the  coronation  of  their  foe.  And  this,  indeed, 
Ab  not  improbable,  if  the  Anglo-Saxons  of  that  period  had  evinced  a 
HBpint  capable  of  conceiving  and  carrying  into  execution  a  design  of 
-such  terrific  grandeur  for  the  deliverance  of  their  country.  The  Nor- 
man soldiery  could  by  no  means  be  appeased  till  their  beloved  chief 
^.  came  out  of  the  abbey,  and  showed  himself  to  them  in  his  coronation 
robes  and  diadem.' 


CHAPTER  IL 
"  OuB  mistress  Matilda,"  says  William  of  Poitou,^  the  chaplain  of  the 
Conqueror,  '*  had  already  assumed  the  name  of  queen,  though  she  was 
not  yet  crowned.  She  had  governed  Normandy  during  the  absence  of 
her  lord  with  great  prudence  and  skill."  So  firmly,  indeed,  had  that 
authority  been  sustained,  that  though  the  flower  and  puissance  of 
Normandy  had  followed  the  fortunes  of  their  warlike  duke  to  the  shores 
of  England,  not  one  of  the  neighbouring  princes  had  ventured  to 
molest, the  duchess-regent.  Her  kinsman,  the  emperor  Henry,  had 
engaged,  in  event  of  any  aggression  on  the  part  of  France  or  Bretagne, 
to  defend  Normandy  with  the  whole  strength  of  Germany.    She  also 

1  Wm.  of  Polton.    lingard.  abounds  with  ealogiums  on  his  royal  patron ; 

s  This  elegant  author,  who  is  also  called  but  is  extremely  valuable  on  account  of  the 

Pictayieosis,  was  archdeacon  of  Lisieuz.  His  personal  history  which  it   contains.    It  is 

chronicle   of  the  conquest  of   England   is  sometimes  called  the  DomesUo  Chronicle  of 

written  in  veiy  flowii^  language,  greatly  William  of  Normandy, 
resembling  in  style  an  heroic  poem.     It 
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had  a  powerfoi  neighbour  and  protector  in  the  earl  of  Flandeis,  her 
iiBktbeT ;  but  great  credit  was  certainly  due  to  her  own  political  conduct, 
in  keeping  the  dachy  free  both  from  external  embroilments  and  internal 
strife  at  that  momentous  period.  Her  goyemment  was  very  popular 
as  well  as  prosperous  in  Normandy,  where,  surrounded  by  the  most 
learned  men  of  the  age,  she  advanced  in  no  slight  degree  the  progress  of 
civilization  and  refinement.  The  encouragement  dbie  afforded  to  arts 
9Jid  letters  has  won  ioi  this  princess  golden  reports  in  the  ohionicle  lore 
of  the  age.^ 

Well  aware  was  Matilda  of  the  importance  it  is  to  princes  to  enlist 
in  their  service  the  pens  of  those  who  possess  the  power  of  defending  or 
nndemuning  thrones,  and  whose  influence  continues  to  bias  the  minds 
of  men  after  the  lapse  of  ages.  "  This  princess,"  says  Ordericus  Vitali^ 
"  who  derived  her  descent  from  the  kings  of  France  and  emperors  of 
Grermany,  was  even  more  distinguished  for  the  purity  of  her  mind  and 
mamieEB  than  for  her  illustrious  lineage.  As  a  queen  she  was  mxmi- 
ficent,  and  liberal  of  her  gifts.  She  united  beauty  with  gentle  bi«ed* 
ing  and  all  the  graces  of  Christian  holiness.  While  the  victorious 
arms  of  her  illustrious  spouse  subdued  all  things  before  him,  she  was 
indefatigekible  in  alleviating  distress  in  every  shape,  and  redoubled  her 
alma.  In  a  word,  she  exceeded  all  conmiendations,  and  won  the  love 
of  all  hearts." 

Sach  is  the  character  which  one  of  the  most  eloquent  and  circum- 
stantial liistorians  of  the  eleventh  century  has  given  of  Matilda.  Yet 
Ordericus  V italis,  as  a  contemporary  witness,  could  scarcely  have  been 
ignorant  of  the  dark  stain  which  the  first  exercise  of  her  newly-acquired 
power  in  England  has  left  upon  her  memory.  The  Chronicle  of 
Tewkesbury,  which  states  that  Brihtric  Meaw,  the  lord  of  the  honour 
of  Gloucester,  when  he  resided  at  her  fiEither's  court  as  ambassador 
from  Edward  the  Confessor,  had  refused  to  marry  Matilda,  adds,  tbat  in 
the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  William  the  Conqueror,  Matilda  obtained 
from  her  lord  the  grant  of  all  Brihtric's  lands  and  honours,  and  that 
she  then  caused  the  unfortunate  Saxon  to  be  seized  at  his  manor  of 
Hanelye,  and  conveyed  to  Winchester,  where  he  died  in  prison,  and 
was  phvEktely  buried.' 

Thus,  then,  does  it  appear  that  MatUda,  after  having  enjoyed  for 

"  Ord.  Vlt    Wm-  of  Poltoo.  Author  of  the  continuation  of  Brut.,  born  In 

*  Ghran.  Tewkesbmy,   Bib.       Cottonian  the  same  age,  and  written  in  the  reign  of 

MSS.  Oleopatra, c  111.    Monastlcon,  vol.  til.  Henry  I.,  son  of  this  qneen,  thus  alludes  to 

p.  M.    LeJaad's  Ck>U.,  ToL  1,  p.  78.    The  this  circnmstanoe  :— 

"  La  qaeld  iadia,  quant  fa  paoelle,  *  Who,  when  she  was  maiden, 

Ama  an  oonte  d' Angleterre,  Loved  a  count  of  England, 

JMbtric  Hau,  le  oi  nomer,  Brihtric  Mau  he  was  named, 

Apres  le  roi  k1  fu  riche  vir.  Except  the  king  was  no  richer  man. 

A  Ioi  la  pncell  envoeia  messager,  To  him  the  virgin  sent  a  messeng«r, 

Par  sa  amour  a  lul  procurer :  His  love  for  her  to  obtain : 

Mais  Brihtric  Maude  refusa."  But  Brihtric  refused  Maude.' 
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fourteen  years  the  greatest  happiness  as  a  wife  and  mother,  had  secretly 
brooded  over  the  bitter  memory  of  the  slight  that  had  been  offered  to 
her  in  early  youth,  for  the  purpose  of  inflicting  the  deadliest  vengeance 
in  return  on  the  man  who  had  rejected  her  love.  This  circumstance 
is  briefly  related,  not  only  in  a  general,  but  a  topographical  history, 
without  comment,  and  it  is  in  no  slight  degree  confirmed  by  the 
records  of  the  Domesday-book,  where  it  appears  that  Avening,  Tewkes- 
bury, Fairford,  Thombury,  Whitenhurst,  and  various  other  possessions 
in  Gloucestershire,  belonging  to  Brihtric,  the  son  of  Algar,  were  granted 
to  Matilda  by  the  Conqueror.* 

Matilda,  moreover,  deprived  Gloucester  of  its  charter  and  civic 
liberties,  merely  because  it  was  the  city  of  the  unfortunate  Brihtric, — 
perhaps  for  showing  some  sign  of  resentment  for  his  fate.  We  fear 
that  the  first  of  our  Norman  queens  must,  on  this  evidence,  stand  con- 
noted  of  the  crime  of  wrong  and  robbery,  if  not  of  absolute  murder ; 
and  if  it  had  been  possible  to  make  a  post-mortem  examination  on 
the*body  of  the  unfortunate  son  of  Algar,  sufficient  reason  might  have 
been  seen,  perhaps,  for  the  private  nature  of  his  interment.  All  this 
wrong  was  done  by  agency;  for,  if  dates  be  correct,  Matilda  had  not 
yet  entered  England.' 

V  A  few  days  after  his  coronation,  William,  feeling  some  reason  to  dis- 
trust the  Londoners,  withdrew  to  his  old  quarters  at  Berkhamstead,  where 
he  kept  his  court,  and  succeeded  in  drawing  round  him  many  of  the 
most  influential  of  the  Saxon  princes  and  thanes,  to  whom,  in  return  for 
their  oaths  of  allegiance,  he  restored  their  estates  and  honours.  His 
next  step,  for  the  mutual  satisfaction  of  his  Norman  followers  and  Saxon 
subjects,  was  to  lay  the  foundation  of  the  church  and  abbey  of  St.  Martin, 
now  called  Battle-abbey,  where  perpetual  prayers  were  directed  to  be 
offered  up  for  the  repose  of  the  souls  of  all  who  had  fallen  in  that  san- 
guinary conflict. 

William  having  been  now  six  months  separated  from  his  wife  and 
family,  his  d&ire  to  embrace  them  once  more,  resolved  to  spend  ih.e 
Easter  festival  in  Normandy  with  Matilda.  Previous  to  his  departure, 
he  placed  strong  Norman  garrisons  in  all  his  castles,  and  carried  Tvith 
him  to  Normandy  all  the  leading  men  among  the  Anglo-Saxons.  Among 
these  were  Edgar  Atheling,  Morcar,  Edwin,  and  Waltheof.'     He  le- 

1  "  Infra  scriptas  terras  tenuit  Brihtric,  et  Maud,  the  daughter  of  Baldwin,  coant  of 

post    Regina  Matilda."  —  Domesday-book,  Flanders,  previous  to  her    marriage    with 

to(n.  ii.,  p.  100.    History  of  Gloucester.  William,  duke  of  Normandy,  by  refnsioK  to 

*  In  addition   to   our   numerous  ancient  marry  her  himself,  his  property  was  seized 

authorities  regarding  Brihtric  Meaw,  we  sub-  by  that  monarch  on  the  conquest,  and  be- 

join  this  important  extract  from  a  work  by  stowed,    seemingly  in  revenge,    upon    the 

one  of  the  most  learned  antiquarian  histo-  queen."  —  Ellis's   History   of    Thomboiy 

rians  of  the  age :  "  Brihtric  the  son  of  Algar,  a  Castle.    Bristol,  1839. 

Saxon  thane,  is  stated  in  Domesday  to  have  »  Wm.  of  Poltou.     Wm.  of  Malms.     S. 

held  this  manor  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Dunelm.    Walsingham. 
Confessor;    but  having  given  offence   to 
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embarked  in  the  Mora,  in  the  month  of  March,  1067,  and,  with  the 
most  sfdendid  company  that  ever  sailed  from  England,  crossed  the  seas, 
and  landed  on  his  native  shore,  a  little  helow  the  abbey  of  Fescamp. 
Matilda  was  there,  with  her  children,^  in  readiness  to  receive  and  wel* 
come  her  illnstrious  lord,  who  was  greeted  with  the  most  enthusiastio 
rapture  by  all  claflses  of  his  subjects.  For  joy  of  William's  return  the 
aolemn  fast  of  Lent  was  this  year  kept  as  a  festival ;  all  labour  was 
suspended,  and  nothing  but  mirth  and  pleasure  prevailed  in  his  native 
2^oimaady.^ 

WilHam  appears  to  have  had  infimte  pleasure  in  displaying  not  only 
to  his  wife  and  family,  but  to  the  foreign  ambassadors,  the  costly  spoils 
whidi  he  had  brought  over  from  England*^  The  quantity  and  exqui- 
site workmanship  of  the  gold  and  silver  plate,  and  the  richness  of  the 
embroidered  garments  wrought  by  the  skilful  hands  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
ladies  (then  esteemed  so  inestimably  precious  in  all  parts  of  Europe), 
excited  the  admiration  and  astonishment  of  all  beholders ;  but  more 
particularly  did  the  splendid  dress  of  his  guards,  and  the  magnificence 
smd  beauty  of  the  long-haired  and  moustached  Anglo-Saxon  nobles 
by  whom  he  was  attended,  attract  the  wonder  of  the  foreign  princes  and 
peers. 

On  the  18th  of  June,  Matilda's  newly  erected  abbey-church  of  the 
Holy  Trinity,  was  consecrated  with  great  pomp,  in  the  presence  of  the 
loyal  foundress  and  her  victorious  lord.  On  the  same  day,  duke  William 
presented  at  the  altar  their  infant  daughter  Cecilia,  and  devoted  her  to 
the  service  of  Gk)d>    A  grand,  yet  painfully  exciting  pageant  that  scene 
must  have  been,  for  who  could  then  answer  how  far  the  heart  of  the  un- 
conscious babe,  who  was  thus  devoted  to  a  life  of  religious  celibacy,  obe- 
dience, humility,  poverty,  and  seclusion  from  the  world,  might  hereafter 
acquiesce  in  the  sacrifice  to  which  her  parents  were  devoting  her  I    But 
what  a  subject  for  the  pencil  of  the  historic  painter,  that  church  in  its 
fresh  glorious  beauty ! — thronged  with  a  venerating  congregation  of  nobles, 
ladies,  burghers,  soldiers,  peasants,  mariners,  and  craftsmen,  clad  in  the 
picturesque  costumes  of  their  various  ranks  and  callings,  interspersed 
with  the  victorious  Norman  and  vanquished  Saxon  chiefs,  whose  de- 
scendants are  now  blended  into  one  mighty  people, — ^the  beautiful  duchess 
Matilda,  invested  with  the  regal  insignia  of  the  queenly  rank  to  which 
her  warlike  consort's  late  achievements  had  elevated  her,  surrounded 
with  all  her  blooming  progeny,  yet  looking  with  fonder  maternal  interest 
on  the  chosen  lamb  which  had  just  been  separated  from  that  fair  flock, 
to  be  presented  by  the  conqueror  of  England  as  a  thank-offering  to  the 
God  of  battles,  who  had  prospered  him  in  his  late  enterprise,  and  given 
him  a  name  greater  than  that  of  his  far-famed  predecessor,  BoUo.' 

1  Wm.  of  Poitoa.    Henderson.         *  Wm.     terest,  even  as  connected  with  recent  events 
of  Poltoo.  s  Ibid.       I      *  Hardy's     in  France.  M.  de  Lamartine,  in  liis  beautifUl 

Notes  on  Wm.  of  Malms.  >  Matilda's     work  on  the  Olrondists,  when  relating  the 

Ijoumdation  possesses  a  strong  historical  in-     occurrences  of  the  youth  of  Charlotte  Oor- 
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The  whole  summer  was  speat  by  William  in  %  series  of  triniiLpliant 
progresses,  through  the  towns  and  cities  of  Normandy,  with  his  qneett- 
duchess.^  Meanwhile,  the  spirit  of  freedom  was  crushed,  but  not  extin- 
guished, among  the  people  of  England.  A  secret  plot  was  orgimized  for 
a  simultaneous  risii^  throughout  England,  and  a  general  massacre  of 
the  Normans.'  But  though  the  terror  of  William's  actual  presence  was 
withdrawn  for  a  season,  he  kept  up  a  strict  espionage  on  the  proceedings 
of  the  English.  The  first  rumour  of  what  was  going  on  among  them, 
roused  him  from  the  career  of  pleasure  which  he  had  been  pursuii^ 
Belinquishing  the  idea  of  keeping  a  splendid  Christmas  with  his  beloved 
family,  he  reappointed  Matilda  and  his  son  Bobert  regents  of  N<s«- 
mandy,  and  embarkii^  on  a  stormy  sea,  he  sailed  from  Dieppe  an  tiie 
6th  of  December.'  On  the  7th  he  arrived  at  Winchelsea,  and  proceeded 
immediately  to  London,  to  the  constematioD  of  the  malcontoats,  who 
thought  they  were  sure  of  him  for  the  winter  season. 

After  the  suppression  of  the  revolt,  William,  perceiving  the  disad* 
vantages  attendant  on  a  queenless  court,  and  feeling  withal  the  greatest 
desire  to  enjoy  the  society  of  his  beautiful  consort,  despatched  a  noble 
company  into  Normandy,  to  conduct  Matilda  and  her  children  to  Eng- 
land.* She  joyfully  obeyed  the  welcome  mandate  of  her  lord,  and 
crossed  the  sea  with  a  stately  train  of  nobles,  knights,  and  ladies.^ 
Among  the  learned  clerks  by  whom  she  was  attended  was  the  cde- 
brated  Gui,  bishop  of  Amiens,  who  had  distinguished  himself  by  an 
heroic  poem  on  the  defeat  and  fall  of  Harold. 

Matilda  arrived  in  England  soon  after  Easter,  in  the  month  of  April, 
1068,  and  proceeding  immediately  to  Winchester,  was  received  witJi 
great  joy  by  her  lord  :  preparations  were  instantly  commenced  for  her 
coronation,  which  was  appointed  to  take  place  in  that  city  on  Wldt- 
Sunday.'  The  great  festivals  of  the  church  appear  in  the  middle  ages 
to  have  been  considered  by  the  English  as  peculiarly  auspicious  days  fcnr 
the  solemnization  of  coronations  and  marriages,  if  we  may  judge  by  tiie 
frequency  of  their  occurrence  at  those  seasons.  Sunday  was  generally 
chosen  for  a  coronation-^y.  William,  who  had  been  exceedki^y 
anxious  to  share  his  newly  acquired  honours  with  Matilda,  dioee  to  be 
re-crowned  at  the  same  time,  to  render  the  pageant  of  her  consecratioiL 
more  imposing ;  and  £urther  to  conciliate  the  affections  of  his  l<hf>gliffh 
subjects,  he  repeated  for  the  second  time  the  oath  by  which  he  engaged 
to  govern  with  justice  and  moderation,  and  to  preserve  inviolate  that 
great  palladium  of  English  liberty,  trial  by  jury/ 

day,  who  was  bronght  up  In  that  abbey,  in  France,  and  one  of  flie  most  nplendldpcibtte 

gives  us  this  information  on  its  modem  des*  buildingB  in  the  city  of  QaaaJ* — ToL  ilL  p. 

tination :   *  The  vast  cloisters  and  chapel  of  57.     1848. 

Norman  architect nre.  bnilt  in  1066  by  Ma-         »  Ord.  Vit  Sax.Chron.      »  Wm.  of  FoitOQ. 

tilda,  wife  of  William  the  Cionqueror,  after  »  Ord.  Vit.       *  Ibid.       «  Ibid.  6  jpior. 

having  been  deserted,  degraded,  and  in  ruins  of  >V  ore    S.  Dunelm.    M.  West.   '■'     7  s 

imtil  1730,  were  then  magnificently  restored :  Dunelm.    Sax.  Chron. 
at  this  day  it  forms  («e  of  the  finest  hospitals 
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Tbls  coronation  was  ffir  more  splendid  than  that  which  had  preceded 
ifc  in.  TVestminster^bbey,  at  William's  first  inauguration,  where  the 
abeence  of  the  queen  and  her  ladies  deprived  the  ceremony  of  much  of 
its  briUiaBcy.  It  was  in  the  smiling  season  of  the  year,  when  the  days 
^were  long  and  bright.  The  company  was  exceedingly  numerous  and 
noble ;  and  the  Conqueror,  who  appears  to  have  been  in  a  wond^fully 
gracious  mood  that  day,  was  very  sprightly  and  faoetious  on  the  occa- 
sion^ and  ooi^rred  feivours  on  all  who  solicited.  The  graceful  and 
msLJestic  peraon  of  queen  Matilda,  and  the  number  and  beauty  of  her 
£xte  children,  charmed  the  populace,  and  every  one  present  was  delighted 
'With  the  order  and  r^ularity  with  which  this  attractive  pageant  was 
AODdncted.'  The  nobles  of  Kormandy  attended  their  duchess  to  the 
wSuiich  ;  bat  after  the  crown  was  placed  on  her  head  by  Aldred,  aich* 
tmbap  of  York,  she  was  served  by  her  new  subjects,  the  English^ 

The  first  oocasion  on  which  the  office  of  champion  was  instituted,  is 
mid  io  have  been  at  this  splendid  coronation  at  Winchester,  where 
WilHam  caused  his  consort  to  be  associated  with  himself  in  aU  the 
iiODoius  of  royalty.^  The  ceremonial  of  Matilda's  inauguration-banquet 
afforded  precedents  for  most  of  the  gi-and  feudal  offices  at  subsequent 
ooionataons.*  Among  these,  the  office  of  **  grand  panetier  "  has  been 
loT  aoine  lime  extinct.  His  service  was  to  bear  the  salt  and  the  carving- 
knivea  from  the  pantry  to  the  king's  dining-table,  and  his  fees  were  the 
sali-oellars,  spoons,  and  knives  laid  on  the  royal  table.  "  Forks  were 
not  among  the  royal  luxuries  at  the  board  of  the  mighty  WUIiam  and 
bis  £iir  Matilda,  who  both,  in  feeding  themselves,  verified  the  proverb 
which  says  *  that  fingers  were  made  before  forks.' *' — "  The  grand  pane- 
tier  likewise  served  the  bread  to  the  sovereign,  and  received,  in  addition 
to  the  rest  of  his  fees,  the  bread-cover,  called  the  coverpane.  For  this 
service  the  Beauchamps  held  the  manor  of  Beauchamp  Kibworth.  The 
manor  of  Addington  was  likewise  granted  by  the  Conqueror  to  Tezelin, 
bis  cook,  for  composing  a  dish  of  white  soup  called  diUegrout^  which 
especially  pleased  the  royal  palate." 

**  When  tbe  noble  company  had  retired  from  the  church,  and  were 
seated  at  dinner  in  the  banqueting  hall,  a  bold  cavalier  called  Mar- 
mion,^  Tode  into  the  hall,  and  did  at  three  several  times  repeat  this 
challenge : — *  If  any  person  denies  that  our  most  gracious  sovereign, 
lord  William,  and  his  spouse  Matilda,  are  not  king  and  queen  of 
"England,  he  is  a  feilse-hearted  traitor  and  a  liar;  and  here  I,  as  cham- 
pion, do  challenge  him  to  single  combat.' "  No  person  accepted  the 
challenge,  and  Matilda  was  called  la  reine  ever  after. 

1  BcDdenon.       *  Ibid.      *  Glories  of  Be-  one  of  tbe  followers  of  WiUiam  the  Con- 

0ility.  *  Henderson  inaccurately  says  queror,  on  the  tenure  of  championBhlp.    The 

*  Dymock ;"    it  was  Mannion.    ITjig  cere-  oflBce  was  hereditary  in  the  family  of  Mar- 

maoj,  unknown  among  the  Saxon  monarchs,  mion,  and  from  them,  by  heirship  descended 

was  of  Norman  origin.    The  lands  of  Fonte-  to  the  Dymocks  of  ticrivel8bye.-<Dugdale. 
asje,  in  Normandy,  were  held  by  Marmion, 
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The  same  year,  Matilda  brought  mto  the  world  her  fourth  son,  Hemy, 
sumamed  Beauderc.  This  event  took  place  at  Selby  in  Torkshiie,  and 
was  productive  of  some  degree  of  satisfaction  to  the  people,  who  con- 
sidered the  English-bom  prince  with  &r  more  complacency  than  his 
three  Norman  brethren,  Robert,  Bichard,  and  William-Rufus.  Matilds 
settled  upon  her  new-bom  son  all  the  lands  she  possessed  in  England  and 
Noraiandy ;  in  reversion  after  her  death.  Tranquillity  now  appeared 
to  be  completely  restored ;  and  Matilda,  enjoying  every  happiness  ass 
wife,  a  mother,  and  a  queen,  was  placed  at  the  very  summit  of  eartblj 
prosperity. 

Whether  it  be  by  accident,  or  owing  to  a  close  attention  to  the  realitf 
he  saw  before  him,  it  is  certain  that  the  antique  limner  who  drew 
Matilda's  portrait  has  represented  the  organ  of  oonstructiveness  in  lier 
head  as  very  decidedly  developed.  She  afforded  remarkable  instance! 
of  this  propensity  in  the  noble  ecclesiastical  buildings  of  which  she  w» 
the  foundress,  also  in  her  ingenious  and  curious  example  of  industry  in 
the  Bayeux  tapestry,  wherein  she  has  wrought  the  epic  of  her  husband^ 
exploits,  from  Harold's  first  landing  in  Normandy  to  his  fall  at  Hasting 
It  is,  in  fact,  a  most  important  historical  document,  in  which  the  eventr 
and  costume  of  that  momentous  period  are  faithfully  presented  tons,  I7 
the  indefatigable  fingers  of  the  first  of  our  Norman  queens  and  her  lading 
and  certainly  deserves  a  particular  description. 

This  curious  monument  of  antiquity  is  still  preserved  in  the  catlie- 
dral  of  Bayeux,  where  it  is  distinguish^  by  the  name  of  <*  la  Tapissi^ 
de  la  reine  Matilde :"  it  is  also  called  "  the  duke  of  Normandy's  toUetU^] 
which  simply  means  the  duke's  great  cloth.  It  is  a  piece  of  canvas 
about  nineteen  inches  in  breadth,  but  upwards  of  sixtynseven  yards  ift 
length,  on  which,  as  we  have  said,  is  embroidered  the  history  of  i^ 
conquest  of  England  by  William  of  Normandy,  commencing  with  th 
visit  of  Harold  to  the  Norman  court,  and  ending  with  his  death  at  ^ 
battle  of  Hastmgs,  1066. 

The  leading  transactions  of  those  eventful  years,  the  death  of  Edwiid 
the  Confessor,  and  the  coronation  of  Harold  in  the  chamber  of  the  loytl 
dead,  are  represented  in  the  clearest  and  most  regular  order  in  this  pen 
of  needlework,  which  contains  many  hundred  figures  of  men,  haatt, 
birds,  beasts,  trees,  houses,  castles,  churches,  and  ships,  all  executed  ii 
their  proper  colours,  with  names  and  inscriptions  in  Latin,  explanatdf 
of  the  subject  of  every  section .1    This  pictorial  chronicle  of  her  mij 

1  The  Bayeux  tapestry  has   lately  been  dition  that  It  was  the  work  of  Katildail 

much  the  subject  of  controversy  among  some  her  ladies.    The  brief  limits  to  which  «ej 

learned  individuals,  who  are  determined  to  confined  in  these  biographies,  will  not  a^ 

deprive  Matilda  of  her  traditionaiy  fiune  as  of  our  entering  into  the  arguments  of  tl 

the  person  from  whom   this   specimen  of  who  dispute  the  fact,  thou^  we  have  a 

female  skill  and  industry  emanated.     Mont-  fully  examined  them ;  and,  with  due  dd 

fau^on,  Thierry,  Planche,  Ducarel,  Taylor,  ence  to  the  Judgment  of  the  lords  of  < 

and  many  other  important  authorities,  may  creation  on  all  sufcijects  connected  with  poa 

be  quoted  in  support  of  the  historical  tra-  and  sdenoe,  we  venture  to  think  that  a 
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ooDsofrt's  aduereoieDts  appears  to  have  been,  in  part  at  least,  designed 
I  kit  Matilda  bj  Tmold,  a  dwarf  artist,  who,  moved  by  a  natural  desire 
of  claiming  hit  share  in  the  celebrity  whicb  he  foresaw  would  attach  to 
the  work,  hu  ctiimingly  introduced  his  own  effigies  and  name, — thus 
anthenticatiog  the  Norman  tradition,  that  he  was  the  person  who  illu- 
minated Hie  canTas  with  the  proper  outlines  and  colours.^  It  is  pro- 
bable that  the  wife  of  the  Conqueror  and  her  Norman  ladies  were  mate- 
mUyasasted  in  this  stupendous  work  of  feminine  skill  and  patience  by 
some  of  the  hapless  daughters  of  the  land,  who,  like  the  Grecian  cap- 
tires  desoibed  by  Homer,  were  employed  in  recording  the  story  of  their 
own  reverses,  and  the  triumphs  of  their  haughty  foes.' 

Abont  this  period,  William  laid  the  foundation  of  that  mighty  fortress 
ind  royal  residence,  the  Tower  of  London.  He  also  built  the  castle  of 
Bnntmonoeaux,  on  the  spot  which  had,  in  the  first  instance,  been  occu- 
pied by  the  wooden  fort  he  brought  over  from  Normandy ;  and,  for  the 
Iwtto:  aecuritjr  of  his  government,  built  and  strongly  garrisoned  many 
other  strong  fiortresses,  forming  a  regular  chain  of  military  stations  fix>m 
cue  end  of  England  to  the  other.'  These  proceedings  excited  the  jealous 
displeasure  of  such  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  nobles  as  had  hitherto  main- 
tained a  sort  of  passive  amity  with  their  Norman  sovereign,  and  they 
^5?a  gtadnally  to  desert  his  court.  Among  the  first  to  withdraw  from 
the  royal  circfe  were  the  darlings  of  the  people,  Edwin  and  Morcar. 
William  had,  in  the  first  instance,  by  the  most  insidious  caresses,  and 
the  promise  of  giving  him  one  of  his  daughters  in  marriage,  endea- 
voored  to  conciliate  Edwin,  who  was  the  yoimgest  of  the  two  chief- 
tains, and  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  his  person.  The  promised  bride 
of  Edwin  was,  however,  withheld  f^om  him,  which  exasperated  him  so 
ttnch,  that  he  retired  with  his  brother  into  the  north,  where  they  organ- 
^»  plan  with  the  kings  of  Scotland  and  Denmark,  and  the  Welsh 
pnnoes,  for  separate  but  simultaneous  attacks  upon  William,  in  which 
^  disaffected  Saxons  were  to  join. 

^j^fHendg.  tbe  ardueologtots  and  anti-  for  tapestry  work  hy  some  skilftil  artist,  who 
HWte)Voaiddo  well  to  direct  their  Intel-  designed  and  traced  them  out  in  the  same 
p^povoB  to  more  masculine  objects  of  colours  that  were  to  be  used  in  silk  or 
joquiTitiidietvetheqaestionof  theBayeux  woollen  by  the  embroideress ;  and  we  are 
•■JJ'I  (with  all  other  matters  allied  to  told  in  the  life  of  St  Dunstan,  that  "  a  cer- 
"IJ^^f^^)  to  tbe  dedaion  of  the  ladies,  to  tahi  religious  lady,  being  moved  with  a  desire 
™e  piwinoe  it  peculiarly  belongs.  It  is  of  embroidering  a  sacerdotal  vestment,  ear- 
™w  <  doubt  to  us  whether  one  out  of  nestly  entreated  the  future  chancellor  of 
IS  yvpaitieakea  who  have  disputed  Ma-  England,  who  was  then  a  young  man  in  an 
"""•cIsiBttte  that  work,  if  called  upon  to  obscure  station  of  life,  but  creeping  into 
^>Bcote  a  copy  of  either  of  the  figures  on  notice  throu^  his  excellent  taste  in  such 
^^^  *OQid  know  how  to  put  in  the  first  delineations,  to  draw  the  flowers  and  figures, 
^J*-  "Oje  whole  of  the  J^eux  tapestry  which  she  afterwards  formed  with  threads  of 
JfJ*?"  ^Dgm^tt^t  a^i*  coloured  like  the     gold." 

J5'*'  ^  tti«  Sodely  of  Antiquaries,  who,  *  When  Napoleon  was  preparing  to  invade 
-"ghad  done  nothing  else  to  merit  the  England,  he  brought  the  Bayeux  tapestry 
JJ'P'''*«tton  of  the  historical  world,  would  forward  in  a  very  pompous  manner,  to  revive 
Tl^««erved  it  for  this  alone.  the  recollection  of  the  conquest  of  this  island 

V  TV!-—..  ™_. « *,.-.  A  --,«  XT v,y  William  of  Normandy.       »  At  Norwich, 

Varwlck,  LincoUi,  York,  Notthigham,  &c.  &c. 


'  TJteny'i  History  of  the  Anglo-Normans,     hy  William  of  Normandy.       »  At  Norwich, 
'^  Bgores  were,  in  ftctk  always  prepared    Wai ,        -    ^- 
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The  repeated  and  formidable  revolts  of  the  Engluih,  in  1069,  oon- 
polled  William  to  provide  for  the  safety  of  Matilda  and  her  children  in 
Normandy.^  The  presence  of  the  queen-duchess  was,  indeed,  no  lew  n- 
quired  there,  than  that  of  her  warlike  lord  in  England.  She  was  greatlj 
beloved  in  the  duchy,  where  her  government  was  considered  exoeedinglj 
able,  and  the  people  were  beginning  to  murmur  at  the  absence  of  the 
court  and  the  nobility,  which  after  the  estates  of  Normandy  had  Iwenn 
severely  taxed  to  support  the  expense  of  the  English  wars,  was  r^gaided 
as  a  national  calamity.  It  was,  therefore,  a  measure  of  great  politiol 
expediency  on  the  part  of  William  to  re»appoint  Matilda,  for  the  thiid 
time,  to  the  regency  of  Normandy.  The  name  of  his  eldest  son,  Bober^ 
was,  as  before,  associated  with  that  of  Matilda  in  the  regency ;  and  at 
parting,  the  Conqueror  entreated  his  spouse  "  to  pray  for  the  speeff 
termination  of  the  English  troubles,  to  encourage  the  arts  of  peace  in 
Normandy,  and  to  take  care  of  the  interests  of  their  youthful  heir.'' 
The  latter  injunction  was  somewhat  superfluous;  Matilda's  fondnes 
for  her  first-bom  betrayed  her  into  the  most  injudicious  acts  of  partialis 
in  his  fovour,  and  in  all  probability  was  the  primary  cause  of  the  w^ 
quent  rupture  between  that  wrong-headed  prince  and  his  royal  feAffi 
The  death  of  the  earl  of  Flanders,  Matilda's  fether,  and  the  luwettW 
state  of  her  native  coontry ,  owing  to  the  strife  between  her  brothew «» 
nephews,  greatly  troubled  her,  and  added  in  no  slight  degree  to  w 
anxious  cares  with  which  her  return  to  Normandy  was  dooded,  ate 
the  brief  splendour  of  her  residence  in  England  as  queen.' 

The  breaking  up  of  the  court  at  Winchester,  and  the  departnre  i 
queen  Matilda  with  her  children  for  Normandy,  cast  a  deep  gloom  « 
the  aspect  of  William's  affairs.  This  was  felt  as  a  serious  evil  bf  ^ 
mdustrious  classes,  whose  prosperity  depended  on  the  encouragc^Jf 
extended  to  their  handiworks  by  the  demands  of  the  rich  and  po''^ 
for  those  articles  of  adornment  and  luxury,  in  the  fabrication  of  whi* 
many  hands  are  profitably  employed,— employment  being  equivalent* 
wealth  with  those  whose  time,  ingenuity,  or  strength  can  be  bw* 
into  the  market  in  any  tangible  form.  But  where  there  is  no  CQsM 
it  is  useless  to  tax  the  powers  of  the  craftsman  or  artisan  to  prj 
duce  articles  which  are  not  required.  Such  was  the  case  in  Engiaw 
from  the  year  1069,  when,  the  queen  and  ladies  of  the  court  ha^ 
quitted  the  country,  trade  languished,  employment  ceased,  aod  t» 
horrors  of  civil  war  were  j^gravated  by  the  distress  of  a  starving  pop^ 
lation. 

William,  to  prevent  the  people  of  the  land  from  confederating 
gether  in  nocturnal  assemblies,  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  their 
anoes  and  stimulating  each  other  to  revolt,  compelled  them  to 
feUf  that  is,  to  extinguish  the  lights  and  fires  in  their  dwellings  at  eig"^ 
lOnLVlt.    H.  of  Hunt  »Ord.Vit.    Win.ofMalmB.  »Ord.Vlfc 
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i^dock  erery  erookig;  at  the  tolling  of  a  bell,  called  from  that  circum- 
itaooe  the  coifew;  or  eouvrefeu.^  Such,  at  aay  rate,  has  been  the  popu- 
1k  traditioii  of  ages,  aood  traees  of  the  cnstom  in  many  plaoes  still 
leiDabu  Wifliaza  had  adopted  the  same  zaeasure,  in  his  early  career  as 
^nke  Qd^ormsdy^  to  secure  the  better  observance  of  his  famous  edict 

I  for  ibegappiemon  of  brawls  and  murders  in  his  dominions,  called  em- 

\  phatorii/*' God's  peace."^ 

WlieD  William  took  the  field  after  Matilda's  departure,  and  com- 
neooed  one  of  his  rapid  marches  towards  York,  where  Waltheof  had 
Axnnged  the  Danish  axmy  to  winter,  he  swore  **  by  the  splendour  of 
9Ddf''}uajisQsil  oath,  that  he  would  not  leave  one  living  soul  in  North- 
•Bberlaod.  As  aoaa  as  he  entered  Yorkshire,  he  began  to  execute  his 
Inibie  threats  of  vengeance,  laying  the  whole  country  waste  with  fire 
'  svoid.  Afiier  the  long-defended  dty  of  York  was  surrendered  at 
^iBentioa  by  Waltheof^  he  won  that  powerful  Saxon  leader  to  his  cause 
if  boBtowiBg  upon  him  in  marriage  his  beautiful  niece,  Judith.  These 
■MbI  fioptialB  were  solemnized  among  the  ruins  of  the  vanquished  city 
if  York,  where  the  Conquieror  kept  his  Christmas  amidst  the  desolation 

Ailud  wrought.^ 

j    The  melancholy  details  of  William's  work  of  devastation  in  the  north 

p«£  England  are  pathetically  recorded  by  the  Saxon  chronicle,  and  we 
»illdo»ih6  brief  annals  of  the  direful  years  1070  and  1071  with  the 
witli  of  earl  Edwin,  the  affianced  husband  of  one  of  the  daughters  of 
*tfl  CoDqaeror  and  Matilda.  The  stwn  nature  of  the  Conqueror  was 
melted  into  compassion ;  and  he  is  said  to  have  shed  tears  when  the 
^Mio^  head  of  the  young  Saxon,  with  its  long  flowing  hair,  was  pre- 
dated to  him  by  the  traitors  who  had  beguiled  him  into  the  Norman 
ttaburii,  and  instead  of  conferring  the  expected  reward  on  the  mur- 
••w,  he  condemned  them  to  perpetual  exile.* 

^  Saxon  bishops  had  stood  forth  as  champions  for  the  rights  and 
"^oentlawB  of  the  people,  and  William,  finding  it  impossible  to  awe  or 
^wtheae  true  patriots,  proceeded  to  deprive  them  of  their  benefices. 
It  vwia  Yajj^  for  the  English  clergy  to  appeal  to  the  Koman  pontiff  for 
P^°**ction,  for  WiUiam  was  supported  by  the  authority  of  the  new 
"y^^^of  church  government  adopted  by  the  Norman  bishops,  which 
^M  to  deprive  the  people  of  the  use  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  Saxon 
^^'W;  thereby  rendering  one  of  the  best  and  noblest  legacies  be- 
qtieathed  to  them  by  that  royal  reformer,  kiug  Alfred — ^the  translation 
^'"^wneDoed  by  him  of  the  Word  of  God— a  deal  better.  It  was  the 
'■'^^  desire  of  our  Norman  sovereigns  to  silence  the  Saxon  tongue  for 
^er,  by  substituting  in  its  place  the  Norman  dialect,  which  was  a  mix- 
^^wof  French  and  Danish.     It  was,  however,  found  to  be  a  more  easy 

j^jJP*^  U  was  flret  establlsbed  at  Win-  districts  of  Normandy,  where  it  Is  called 
joger-^iiagjm'g   Bishops   of  Winchester.      La  Retraite  —  Ducarel  »  M,  Paris. 

**»•»».  The  curfew  ia  stiU  tolled  in  some      *  Ord.  Vit.  p.  521.    J.  Bromptou. 
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thing  to  sabjugate  the  land,  than  to  snppress  the  natural  language  1 
the  people.  A  change  was  all  that  could  be  effected,  by  the  amalgams 
tion  of  the  two  languages,  the  Normans  gradually  acquiring  as  man 
of  the  Saxon  words  and  idioms  as  the  Anglo-Saxons  were  coinpelled  t 
use  of  theirs.  Latin  was  used  by  the  learned,  as  a  general  medium  0 
communication,  and  thus  became,  in  a  slight  degree,  mingled  with,  tin 
parlance  of  the  more  refined  portion  of  society.  From  these  minglec 
elements  our  own  copious  and  expressive  language  was  in  process  o 
time  formed. 

Matilda  returned  to  England  in  the  year  1072 :  she  kept  her  Bastei 
festival  that  spring  at  Winchester  with  her  brd,  and  her  Whitsuntide 
at  Windsor.  A  fierce  controversy  between  the  primates  of  Canterboiy 
and  York,  on  the  nice  point  of  ecclesiastical  precedency,  which  first 
commenced  in  the  chapel-royal  within  Winchester-castle,  was  then  ter- 
minated in  the  presence  of  the  king  and  queen ;  and,  an  amicahle  in- 
strument, acknowledging  the  supremacy  of  the  archbishop  of  Ganterhoiy 
was  drawn  up  and  witnessed  by  the  signature  of  William  the  idng,  the 
signature  of  Matilda  the  queen,^  that  of  the  pope's  l^te,  and  all  the 
hierarchy  and  mitred  abbots  present,  who  had  assembled  in  convocatioa 
on  this  important  matter. 

The  unsettled  state  of  England  had  the  effect  of  again  dividing 
William  from  his  beloved  queen,  and  forced  them  for  a  considerable 
time  to  reign  separately, — ^he  in  England,  and  she  in  Normandy. 
Matilda  conducted  the  regency  of  Normandy  during  all  the  trouhles  in 
which  her  lord  was  involved,  with  great  prudence  and  address.  She 
was  placed  in  a  position  of  peculiar  difficulty,  in  consequence  of  the 
revolt  of  the  province  of  Maine,  and  the  combined  simultaneous  inva- 
sion of  the  king  of  France  and  the  duke  of  Bretagne.  Matilda  was 
compelled  to  apply  to  her  absent  lord  for  succour.  William  immediately 
despatched  the  son  of  Fitz-Osbom  to  assist  his  fair  regent  in  her  military 
arrangements  for  the  defence  of  Normandy,  and  expedited  a  peace  with 
the  king  of  Scotland,  that  he  might  the  sooner  come  to  her  aid  in  person 
with  his  veteran  troops. 

The  Norman  ladies  were  at  that  period  extremely  malcontent  at 
the  long-protracted  absence  of  their  husbands.'  The  wife  of  Hugh. 
Grantmesnil,  the  governor  of  Winchester,  had  caused  them  great  un- 
easiness by  the  reports  she  had  circulated  of  the  infidelities  of  their 
husbands.  These  representations  had  induced  the  indignant  dames  to 
send  peremptory  messages  for  the  Immediate  return  of  their  lords.  In 
some  instances  the  warlike  Normans  had  yielded  obedience  to  thesQ 
conjugal  mandates,  and  returned  home,  greatly  to  the  prejudice  of 
William's  affairs  in  England.  This  was  the  aim  of  the  lady  of  Grant* 
mesnil,  who  had  for  some  reason  conceived  a  particular  ill-will  against 
>Wm.  of  Malms.   See  fOio  Lanfranc's  Letters,  ed.  Giles.       'QnLYlt.    Wql  of  Malms. 
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ber  BOYeareign;  and  not  content  with  doing  everything  in  her  power  to 
incite  his  Norman  snbjects  to  revolt,  she  had  thought  proper  to  cast  the 
most  injurious  aspersions  on  his  character  as  a  husband,  and  insinuated 
that  he  had  made  an  attempt  on  her  virtue.^ 

Githa,  the  mother  of  Harold,  eagerly  caught  at  these  reports,  which 
she  took  great  pleasure  in  circulating.  She  communicated  them  to 
Sweno,  Jdng  of  Denmark,  and  added,  that  the  reason  why  Merleswen, 
a  KenUsh  noble  of  some  importance,  had  joined  the  late  revolt  in 
England  was,  because  the  Korman  tyrant  had  dishonoured  his  fair  niece, 
the  daughter  of  one  of  the  canons  of  Canterbury.  This  tale,  whether 
&Ise  or  true,  came  in.  due  course  to  Matilda's  ears,  and  caused  the  first 
conjugal  difference  that  had  ever  arisen  between  her  and  her  lord.  She 
vas  by  no  means  of  a  temper  to  take  any  affront  of  the  kind  patiently, 
and  it  is  said  that  she  caused  the  unfortunate  damsel  to  be  put  to  death, 
with  circumstances  of  great  cruelty.^  Heame,  in  his  notes  to  Hobert  of 
Gloucester,  furnishes  us  with  a  curious  sequel  to  this  tale  extracted 
from  a  very  ancient  chronicle  among  the  Cottonian  MSS.,  which,  after 
lelating  **  that  the  priest's  daughter  was  privily  slain  by  a  confidential 
servant  of  Matilda,  the  queen,"  adds,  ''  that  the  Conqueror  was  so 
enraged  at  the  barbarous  revenge  taken  by  his  consort,  that,  on  his 
letom  to  Normandy,  he  beat  her  with  his  bridle  so  severely,  that  she 
soon  after  died."  Now,  it  is  certain  Matilda  lived  full  ten  years  after 
the  period  at  which  this  matrimonial  discipline  is  said  to  have  been 
inflicted  upon. her  by  the  strong  arm  of  the  Conqueror;  and  the  worthy 
chronicler  himself,  merely  relates  it  as  one  of  the  current  rumours  of 
the  day.  We  are  willing  to  hope  that  the  story  altogether  has  originated 
from  the  scandalous  reports  of  that  malign  busybody  of  the  eleventh 
century,  the  lady  Grantmesnil;  though,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  to  be 
•teed,  that  the  woman  who  was  capable  of  inflicting  such  deadly 
vengeance  on  the  imfortunate  Saxon  nobleman  who  had  been  the  object 
oi  her  earliest  affections,  would  not  have  been  very  scrupulous  in  her 
^^alings  with  a  female  whom  she  suspected  of  having  rivalled  her  in 
her  husband's  regard.  William  of  Malmesbury  bears  testimony  to  the 
conjogal  affection  which  subsisted  between  the  Conqueror  and  Matilda, 
"whose  obedience  to  her  husband,  and  fruitfulness  in  bringing  him  so 
many  children,"  he  says,  '*  excited  in  his  mind  the  tenderest  regard 
towards  her."  If  any  cause  of  anger  or  mistrust  had  occurred,  during 
their  long  separation,  to  interrupt  the  conjugal  happiness  of  Matilda 
and  her  husband,  it  was  but  a  passing  cloud,  for  historians  all  agree  that 
they  were  living  together  in  a  state  of  the  most  affectionate  union  during 
ti»e  year  1074,  great  part  of  which  was  spent  by  the  Conqueror  with  his 
Amily  in  Normandy." 

.   *  Henderaon.    OnL  Tit        *  She  caused  her  to  be  hamstning.— Bapin.    Henderaon  says 
"MaUkkocderadherjawstobesUt."  sOtdVit.    Wm. or Mahpos.    SaxoaAnnala. 
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It  was  at  this  period  that  Edgar  Atheling  came  to  the  ccfott  S6t  OaeO 
to  make  a  volmitaTy  submission  to  the  Korman  sovereign,  and  to  eaatrem 
his  forgiveness  for  the  several  insurrections  in  which  he  had  beei 
engaged.  The  Conqueror  freely  accorded  an  amnesty,  treated  him  witl 
great  kindness,  and  pensioned  Mm  with  a  daily  allowance  of  a  poTind  oi 
silver,^  in  the  hope  that  this  amicable  arrangement  would  secure  hh 
government  in  England  from  all  future  disturbances.  He  was  mistaken : 
fresh  troubles  had  already  broken  out  in  that  quarter,  but  this  time 
they  proceeded  from  his  own  turbulent  Norman  chiefe;  one  of  them, 
withal,  was  the  son  of  his  great  favourite  and  trusty  kinsman,  Fitz- 
Osbom,  who  was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner  by  the  nobles  and  pielates 
of  Worcester.*  The  Danish  fleet,  which  had  vainly  hovered  on  the 
coast,  waiting  for  a  signal  to  land  troops  to  assist  the  conspirators,  wbb 
fain  to  retreat  without  effecting  its  object.  As  for  the  great  Saxon  earl, 
Waltheof,  who  had  been  drawn  into  the  plot  and  betrayed  by  his 
Korman  wife,  Judith,  to  her  uncle  the  Conqueror,  he  was,  after  a  long 
suspense,  beheaded  on  a  rising  ground  just  without  the  gates  of  Wior 
diester ;  being  the  first  English  nobleman  who  had  died  by  the  hand  of 
a  public  executioner.' 

William  next  pursued  his  Norman  traitor,  Balph  de  Guader,  to  <iw 
continent,  and  besieged  him  in  the  city  of  Dol,  where  he  had  taken 
refuge.  The  young  duke  of  Bretagne,  Alan  Fergeant,  assisted  by  the 
king  of  France,  came  with  a  powerful  army  to  the  succour  of  the 
besieged  earl ;  and  William  was  not  only  compelled  to  raise  the  siege, 
but  to  abandon  his  tents  and  baggage,  to  the  value  of  fifteen  thousand 
potmds.  His  diplomatic  talents,  however,  enabled  him  to  extricate 
himself  fiom  the  embarrassing  strait  in  which  he  had  been  placed,  by  a 
marriage  between  Alan  and  his  daughter  Constance.  This  alliance  was 
no  less  advantageous  to  the  princely  bridegroom,  than  {^eeable  to 
William  and  Matilda.  The  nuptials  were  celebrated  with  great  pomp, 
and  the  bride  was  dowered  with  all  the  lands  of  Chester,  once  the 
possessions  of  the  unfortunate  earl  Edwin,  who  had  formerly  been  con- 
tracted to  one  of  her  sisters.* 

At  the  close  of  this  year  died  Edith,  the  widow  of  Edward  the 
Confessor.  She  had  retired  to  a  convent,  but  was  treated  with  the 
respect  and  honour  of  a  queen^dowager,  and  was  buried  in  Westminster 
Abbey.  She  was  long  survived  by  her  unfortunate  sister-in-law,  Ekiith 
>  Saxon  Annals.  Wm.  df  HalmB.  Bromp-  large  fire  to  be  made,  and,  in  the  preseDoe  of 
ton.  the  messenger,  burned  the  rich  garments 

*  Fitz-Osborn  was  a  relation  of  his  sove-  one  by  one,  with  the  most  hisolent  expres- 
retgn,  and,  before  this  act  of  oontomacy,  alons  of  contempt.  William  was  very  angry 
stood  high  in  bis  flivoar.  He  was  only  at  the  maimer  in  which  his  unwonted  gra- 
puniehed  with  imprisonment  for  his  share  in  clonsness  was  received  by  his  vassal  ldna> 
the  conspiracy.  After  a  time  his  royal  ma^  man,  but  inflicted  no  severer  punishment 
ter,  as  a  token.that  he  was  disposed  to  pardon  than  a  lengthened  term  of  imprbonment.— 
him,  sent  him  a  costly  suit  of  clothes;  but     Henderson.  *  Ord.  Yit. 

lltz-Osbom,  Instead  of  tendering  his  grateful        *  Saxon  Annals.     8.  Dmislm.     Wm.  of 
aclmowledgments  for  this  present,  ordered  a    Halms. 
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or  A^tha,  the  widow  of  Harold,  the  other  Saxon  queen-dowager,  who^ 
having  had  wofol  experience  of  the  calamities  of  greatness  and  the 
yanity  of  earthly  distinctions,  voluntarily  resigned  her  royal  title,  and 
passed  the  residue  of  her  days  in  obscurily. 

In  the  year  1075,  William  and  Matilda,  with  their  family,  kept  the 
festival  of  Easter  with  great  pomp  at  Fescamp^  and  attended  in  person 
the  profession  of  their  eldest  daughter  Cecilia,  who  was  there  veiled  a 
nun  hy  the  archhishop  John.  ^  This  royal  maid  had  been  educated 
^th  great  care  in  the  convent  of  Caen,  where  she  was  instructed  in 
aQ  the  learning  of  the  age,  and  several  sciences.  She  was  consecrated 
to  the  holy  and  indivisible  Trinity,  took  the  veil  imder  the  venerable 
abbess  Matilda,  and  faithfully  conformed  to  all  the  rules  of  conventual 
discipline.  Cecilia  succeeded  this  abbess  in  her  office,  having,  for 
fourteen  years,  maintained  the  highest  reputation  for  sanctity  and 
^^isdom.  From  the  moment  that  she  was  dedicated  to  God  by  her 
^ther,  she  became  a  true  servant  of  the  Most  High,  and  continued  a 
pore  and  holy  virgin,  attending  to  the  pious  rules  of  her  order  for  a 
period  of  fifty-two  years."  1 

Soon  after  the  profession  of  the  lady  Cecilia,  those  fatal  divisions 

beg^  to  appear  in  the  royal  family,  of  which  Matilda  had  sown  the 

seeds  by  the  injurious  partiality  she  had  shown  for  Robert,  her  first-bom. 

This  prince,  having  been  associated  with  his  royal  mother  in  the  regency 

of  Normandy  from  the  age  of  fourteen,  had  been  brought  more  into 

pnhlic  than  was  perhaps  desirable  at  a  period  of  life  when  presumptuous 

idessof  self-importance  are  only  too  apt  to  inflate  the  mind.    Eobert, 

donng  his  father's  long  absence,  was  not  only  emancipated  from  all 

OHitrol,  bat  had  accustomed  himself  to  exercise  the  functions  of  a 

sovereign  in  Normandy  by  anticipation,  and  to  receive  the  homage  and 

flatteiy  of  all  ranks  of  people  in  the  dominions  to  which  he  was  the  heir. 

TW  Conqueror,  it  seems,  had  promised  that  he  would  one  day  bestow 

t^  duchy  of  NOTmandy  on  him ;  and  Robert  having  represented  the 

doGsd  majesty  for  nearly  eight  years,  considered  himself  an  injured  person 

whea  his  royal  father  took  the  power  into  his  own  hands  once  more,  and 

®s*cted  from  him  the  obedience  of  a  subject,  and  the  duty  of  a  son.' 

Theresas  also  a  jealous  rivalry  between  Robert  and  His  two  younger 

brothetg,  William-Rufus  and  Henry.    William-Rufus^  notwithstanding 

^rnde,  boisterous  manners,  and  the  apparent  recklessness  of  his  dii^Kh 

iition,  had  an  abundant  share  oi  world-craft,  and  well  knew  how  to 

>^  himself  to  his  father's  humour,  so  that  he  was  no  less  a  favourite 

^^  the€(mqueror  than  Robert  was  with  Matilda.    Robert  had  been  in 

«w  infancy  espoused  to  Margaret,  the  niece  of  Herbert,  the  last  earl  of 

*^e.    Margaret  died  while  they  were  yet  children,  and  William  of 

Kdaaaady,  who  had  taken  her  lands  under  his  wardship,  aimexed  them 

lOnLVH.   Wm.ofM«liBi.  •Ord.Vlt. 
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to  his  own  dominions  after  her  death.  When  the  jnvenile  widow^er 
hecame  of  age,  he  considered  himself  entitled  to  the  earldom  and  lands 
of  Maine  in  right  of  his  deceased  wife,  and  claimed  them  of  his  father, 
who  put  him  off  with  fair  words,  hut  withheld  the  territory ;  though,  the 
people  of  Maine  demanded  Robert  for  their  lord,  and,  at  the  surrender 
of  the  revolted  city  of  Mans,  it  was  among  the  articles  of  capitulation 
that  he  should  receive  the  investiture  of  the  earldom.  This  cond ition.  ^^as 
violated  by  the  Conqueror,  who  had  no  mind  to  part  with  any  portion 
of  his  acquisitions  during  his  life ;  verifying  in  this,  as  in  every  other 
action,  the  predictions  of  the  gossips  at  his  birth,  "  that  he  would  grasp 
everything  within  his  reach,  and  that  which  he  had  once  grasped  he 
would  keep."* 

While  Matilda  and  William  were  with  their  family  at  the  castle 
of  TAigle,  their  two  younger,  sons,  William  and  Henry,  in  wanton 
play,  threw  dirty  water  from  the  balcony  of  an  upper  apartment  on 
Robert  and  some  of  his  partisans,  who  were  walking  in  the  court 
below.  The  fiery  heir  of  Normandy  construed  this  act  of  boyish  folly 
into  an  act  of  studied  contempt ;  and  being  just  then  in  an  irritable 
and  excited  frame  of  mind,  he  drew  his  sword  and  rushed  up  stairs,  VTiih. 
a  threat  of  taking  deadly  vengeance  on  the  youthful  transgressors  -who 
had  offered  this  insult  to  him  before  the  whole  court.  This  occasioned 
a  prodigious  tumult  and  uproar  in  the  castle,  and  nothing  but  the 
presence  and  stem  authority  of  the  king,  who,  hearing  the  alarm,  burst 
into  the  room  with  his  drawn  sword  in  his  hand,  could  have  prevented 
fJEital  consequences.'  Robert,  not  obtaining  the  satisfaction  he  expected 
for  the  affront  he  had  received,  privately  retired  from  the  court  that 
very  evening,  followed  by  a  party  of  the  young  nobility  whom  he  had 
attached  to  his  cause.' 

Richard,  the  second  son  of  William  and  Matilda,  does  not  appear  to 
have  taken  any  part  in  these  quarrels.  He  was  the  pupil  of  the  learned 
Lanfranc,  and  was  probably  occupied  with  studious  pursuits,  as  he  is 
said  to  have  been  a  prince  of  great  promise,  and  of  an  amiable  dispo- 
sition.* He  died  in  England,  in  the  flower  of  his  youth.  According  to 
popular  tradition,  he  was  gored  by  a  stag,  while  hunting  in  the  New 
Forest,  which  caused  his  death ;  but  some  historians  record  that  he 
died  of  a  fever,  occasioned  by  the  malaria  in  the  depopulated  district  of 
Hampshire,  at  the  time  when  so  many  thousands  of  the  unfortunate 
Saxons  perished  by  femine,  in  consequence  of  having  been  driven  from 
their  homes  when  the  Conqueror  converted  that  once  fertile  part  of 
England  into  a  chase,  for  the  enjoyment  of  his  favourite  amulsement  of 
hunting.  Prince  Richard  was  buried  in  Winchester  Cathedral :  a  slab 
of  stone,  marked  with  his  name,  is  still  seen  there. 

The  Saxon  chronicle  comments  on  the  oppressive  statutes  enacted  by 
1  Ord.  Yit.  »  Ibid.  >  Wm.  of  Malms.  «  Cunden.    Sax.  Chron. 
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the  Konnan  ocmqueror  for  the  preseryation  of  game  in  an  eloquent 
strain  of  indignuit  irony,  and  says,  "  he  loved  the  tall  deer  as  if  he  had 
been  their  father."  That  game-laws  were  in  existence  at  a  much 
earlier  period,  is  most  certain ;  but  it  was  during  this  reign  that  they 
were  rendered  a  grievance  to  the  people,  and  assumed  the  character  ot 
a  moral  wrong  in  the  legislature  of  the  country.  The  more  enlightened 
policy  of  modem  jurisprudence  has  in  some  degree  ameliorated  the 
ngoroiu  penalties  enacted  by  our  Norman  line  of  sovereigns  against 
poaching  in  its  various  departments,  but  the  bitterness  engendered  by 
tfae  spirit  of  those  laws  remains  in  full  force  in  the  hearts  of  those 
classes  against  whom  the  statutes  are  supposed  to  point,  and  is  con- 
stantly acted  upon  by  persons  assuming  the  ofiSce  of  political  agitators, 
for  the  purpose  of  creating  divisions  between  the  people  and  their 
roleiB. 


CHAPTER  m. 
The  feud  between  her  royal  husband  and  their  first-bom  was  very 
painfol  to  Matilda,  whose  anxious  attempts  to  effect  a  reconciliation 
were  imavailing.  When  Robert's  passion  was  somewhat  cooled,  he 
consented  to  see  his  father,  but  the  interview  was  anything  but  friendly. 
Bohert  asmmed  a  very  high  tone,  and  repeated  his  demand  of  being 
invested  with  the  duchies  of  Normandy  and  Maine.  The  Conqueror 
dtemly  hade  his  ambitious  heir  "  remember  the  fiate  of  Absalom,  and 
not  to  listen  to  the  evil  counsellors  who  wished  to  seduce  him  from 
the  paths  of  duty."  On  which  Robert  insolently  replied,  **  That  he  did 
not  oome  there  to  listen  to  sermons,  with  which  he  had  been  nauseated 
hj  his  tutors  when  he  was  learning  grammar,  but  to  claim  the  in- 
^ftttitore  which  had  been  promised  to  him.  Answer  me  positively," 
ttntinued  he ; "  are  not  these  things  my  right  ?  Have  you  not  promised 
tohestow  them  on  me  ?"^ — "  It  is  not  my  custom  to  strip  till  I  go  to 
^*  replied  the  Conqueror ;  "  and  as  long  as  I  live,  I  will  not  deprive 
layself  of  my  native  realm,  Normandy ;  neither  will  I  divide  it  with 
f'^^^,  for  it  is  written  in  the  holy  evangelists,  'Every  kingdom  that 
is  divided  ag;ainst  itself  shall  become  desolate.**  I  won  England  by 
mine  own  good  sword ;  the  vicar  of  Christ  placed  the  diadem  of  its 
AQcient  kings  on  my  brow  and  the  sceptre  in  mine  hand,  and  I  swear 
that  all  the  world  combined  shall  not  compel  me  to  delegate  my  power 
to  another.  It  is  not  to  be  home,  that  he  who  owes  his  existence  to 
me  shoold  aspire  to  be  my  rival  in  mine  own  dominious."  Robert 
•oomfhlly  rejoined,  with  equal  pride  and  disrespect,  "  If  it  be  incon- 
venient for  you  to  keep  your  word,  I  will  withdraw  from  Normandy 
*  Old.  Tit   Hemmingfcnl.    WalaiDgham.  '*Ord.Vit    S.I>ime]m.    P.  DanieL 
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and  seek  jnstice  from  strangers,  for  h«re  I  will  sot  reiaaia    as  a 
subject."* 

With  these  words  he  quitted  the  royal  presence,  and  with  a  party  of 
disaffected  nobles,  took  refuge  with  Matilda's  brother,  Bobert,  earl  of 
Flanders,  sumamed  **  le  Frison,"  from  his  having  married  the  CouBtess 
of  Friesland.    From  this  uncle,  Robert  received  very  bad  advice^  and 
the  king  of  France  endeavoured  by  all  the  means  in  his  power,  to  ^iiiden 
the  breach  between  the  undutifal  heir  of  Normandy  and  his  &ther. 
Encouraged  by  these  evil  counsellors,  Bobert  busied  himself  irx  fcMnent- 
ing  discontents  and  organizing  a  formidable  faction  in  his  fatiher's 
dominions,  whence  he  drew  large  sums  in  the  shape  of  presents  and 
loans,  6x)m  many  of  the  vassals  of  the  ducal  crown,  who  wem  wiUing 
to  ingratiate  themselves  with  the  heir  appar^at,  and  to  conciliate  the 
favour  of  the  queen-duchess,  whose  partial  fondness  for  her  eldest  son 
was  well  known. 

The  supplies  thus  obtained  Robert  improvidently  lavished  among  his 
dissolute  companions,  both  male  and  female.  In  consequence  of  this 
extravagance,  he  was  occasionally  reduced  to  the  greatest  inconvenience. 
When  under  the  pressure  of  those  pecuniary  embarrassments,  which 
could  not  Ml  to  expose  him  to  the  contempt  of  the  foreign  princes  who 
espoused  his  quarrel  against  his  father,  he  was  wont  to  apply  to  his  too 
indulgent  mother,  Matilda,  by  whom  he  was  so  passionately  beloved 
that  she  could  refuse  him  nothing ;  from  her  private  coffers  she  secretly 
supplied  him  with  large  sums  of  silver  and  gold,  and  when  these 
resources  were  exhausted,  she  had  the  weakness  to  strip  heiself  of  her 
jewels  and  rich  garments  for  the  same  puipose.^  This  systsm  oon- 
tinued  even  when  Robert  had  taken  up  arms  against  his  father  and 
sovereign.  Roger  de  Beaumont, — that  fiuthfal  minister  whom  William 
had,  previous  to  his  first  embarkation  on  the  meiporable  expedition 
from  St.  Vallery,  appointed  as  the  premier  of  Kormandy,  and  who  had 
ever  since  assisted  his  royal  mistress,  not  only  with  his  counsels  m  the 
administration  of  affairs  of  state,  but  even  in  the  education  oi  her 
children, — felt  it  his  duty  to  inform  his  soverei^  of  the  underhand 
proceedings  of  Matilda  in  favour  of  her  rebel  son.^ 

William  was  in  England  when  the  startling  intelligence  reached  him 
of  the  unnatural  rebellion  of  his  first-bom,  and  the  treachery  of  his 
beloved  consort,  in  whom  he  had  ever  reposed  the  most  unbounded  con- 
fidence. He  appears  scarcely  to  have  giren  credence  to  the  representa- 
tions of  Roger  de  Beaumont  relating  to  the  conduct  of  his  queen,  till, 
on  his  return  to  Normandy,  he  intercepted  one  of  Matilda's  priyate 
agents,  named  Sampson,  who  was  charged  with  oommunlcataons  from 
the  queen  to  Robert,  which  left  no  doubt  on  William's  mind  by  whom 
his  undutiful  son  had.  been  supplied  with  the  means  of  carrying  on  his 
lOniVlt.  »Wm.  of  Malms.    Ord.  Vlt.  «  Wm.  of  Malms. 
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plots  and  hostile  measures  against  his  government.^  There  was  a 
stem  grancleTiT,  not  unmixed  with  tenderness,  in  the  reproof  which  he 
addressed  to  his  offending  consort  on  this  occasion.  **  The  obseryation 
of  a  certain  philosopher  is  true,"  said  he,  ''  and  I  have  only  too  much 
cause  to  admit  the  force  of  his  words, — 

'  Nan&agium  remm  est  mnlier  maleflda  marito  :* 

"  *  The  woman  who  deceives  her  husband  is  the  destruction  of  her  own 
house/  Where  in  all  the  world  could  you  have  found  a  companion  so 
faithful  and  devoted  in  his  affection?"  continued  he,  passionately. 
''Mold  my  wife,  she  whom  I  have  loved  as  my  own  soul,  to  whom  I 
hare  confided  the  government  of  my  realms,  my  treasure,  and  all  that 
I  possessed  in  the  world  of  power  and  greatness, — she  hath  supported 
fliine  adversaiy  against  me, — she  hath  strengthened  and  enriched  him 
iiom  the  wealth  which  I  confided  to  her  keeping, — she  hath  secretly 
employed  her  zeal  and  subtlety  in  his  cai&e,  and  done  everything  she 
could  to  encourage  him  against  me  1*** 

Matilda's  reply  to  this  indignant  but  touching  appeal,  which,  her 
royal  husband,  more  it  should  appear  in  sorrow  than  in  anger,  addressed 
to  her  is  no  less  remarkable  for  its  impassioned  eloquence  than  the 
subtlety  with  which  she  evades  the  principal  point  on  which  she  is 
p(«8sed,  and  entrenches  herself  on  the  strong  ground  of  maternal  love. 
"My  lord,"  said  she,  "  I  pray  you  not  to  be  surprised  if  I  feel  a  mother's 
tenderness  for  my  first-born  son.  By  the  virtue  of  the  Most  High,  I 
protest,  that  if  my  son  Eobert  were  dead,  and  hidden  far  from  the 
aght  of  the  living,  seven  feet  deep  in  the  earth,  and  the  price  of  my 
blood  conld  restore  him  to  life,  I  would  cheerfully  bid  it  flow.  For 
bis  sake  I  would  endure  any  suffering,  yea,  things  from  which,  on  any 
o^r  occasion,  the  feebleness  of  my  sex  would  shrink  with  terror. 
How,  then,  could  you  suppose  that  I  could  enjoy  the  pomp  and  luxuries 
with  which  I  was  surrounded,  when  I  knew  that  he  was  pining  in 
w*nt  and  misery?  Far  from  my  heart  be  such  hardness,  nor  ought 
your  authority  to  impose  such  insensibility  on  a  mother."' 

^ilham  is  reported  to  have  turned  pale  with  anger  at  this  rejoinder. 
It  was  not,  however,  on  Matilda,  the  object  of  his  adoring  and  constant 
affection,  that  he  prepared  to  inflict  the  measure  of  vengeance  which  her 
^«gW8ion  against  him  had  provoked,  Sampson,  the  comparatively 
innocent  agent  whom  she  had  employed  in  this  transaction,  was  doomed 
*o  W  the  dreadful  penalty  of  the  offence  with  the  loss  of  sight,  by 
the  Older  of  his  enraged  sovereign.*  In  such  cases  it  is  usual  for  the 
^^**rofflent  to  be  the  sacrifice,  and  persons  of  the  kind  are  generally 
yielded  up  as  a  sort  of  scape-goat,  or  expiatory  victim.  But  Matilda 
^d  not  abandon  her  terrified  agent  in  his  distress;  she  contrived  to 

1  Ord.  Vlt.  •  Ibid,  *  Ibid.  *  Ibid. 
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convey  a  hasty  intiznation  of  his  peril,  and  her  desire  of  preserving  liim, 
to  some  of  the  persons  who  were  devoted  to  her  service ;  aod  Sampson, 
more  fortimate  than  his  illustrious  namesake  of  yore,  was  enabled  to 
escape  the  cruel  sentence  of  his  lord  by  taking  sanctuary  in  tJie  monas- 
tery of  Ouche,  of  which  Matilda  was  a  munificent  patroness.  Never- 
theless, as  it  was  a  serious  thing  to  oppose  the  wrath  of  such  a  prince 
as  William,  the  abbot  Manier  found  no  other  way  of  securing  the 
trembling  fugitive  from  his  vengeance,  than  that  of  causing  him  to  le 
shorn,  shaven,  and  professed  a  monk  of  Ouche  the  same  day  he 
entered  the  convent,  **in  happy  hour  both  for  his  body  and  soul," 
observes  the  contemporary  chronicler  who  relates  this  circumstance.* 

It  does  not  appear  that  William's  affection  for  Matilda  suffered  any 
material  diminution  in  consequence  of  these  transactions,  neither  would 
he  permit  any  one  to  censure  her  conduct  in  his  presence.'  Slie  was 
the  love  of  his  youth,  the  iplace  of  his  meridian  hours  of  life,  and  she 
preserved  her  empire  over  his  mighty  heart  to  the  last  hour  of  her  life. 
But  though  the  attachment  of  the  Conqueror  to  his  consort  remained 
unaltered,  the  happiness  of  the  royal  pair  was  materially  impairei 
Bobert,  their  first-bom,  was  in  arms  against  his  father  and  sovereign, 
and  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  army, — supported  by  the  hoatile  power 
of  France  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  disaffected  portion  of  'William** 
subjects  on  the  other.  He  had  made  a  formidable  attack  on  Boueo, 
and  in  several  instances  obtained  successes  which  at  first  astonished  his 
indignant  parent,  who  had  certainly  greatly  underrated  the  militaiy 
talents  of  his  heir.  When,  however,  the  Conqueror  perceived  that  tii 
filial  foe  who  had  thus  audaciously  displayed  his  rebel  banner  against 
him  inherited  the  martial  genius  of  his  race,  and  was  by  no  means 
unlikely  to  prove  a  match  for  himself  in  the  art  of  war,  he  advanced 
with  a  mighty  army  to  give  him  battle.  The  royal  chiefs  of  Kot^ 
mandy  met  in  hostile  encounter  on  the  plain  of  Gerberoi,  near  the  oasis 
of  Gerburg.  William  Rufus,  the  Conqueror's  favourite  son,  was  in 
close  attendance  on  his  father's  person  that  day.  This  prince  h«i 
already  received  the  honour  of  knighthood  from  Lanfranc,  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  his  tutor,  and  he  was  eager  to  assist  in  humbling  the  pride 
of  his  elder  brother,  over  whom  the  Conqueror  anticipated  a  signal 
triumph.* 

The  battle  was  fought  with  no  common  fury  on  both  sides ;  but 
Robert,  who  headed  a  choice  body  of  cavalry,  decided  the  fortune  of  tiw 
day  by  his  impetuous  charge  upon  the  rearward  of  his  foes,  when 
his  royal  father  commanded.  It  was  in  this  charge  that  Robert,  un- 
conscious who  the  doughty  champion  was  against  whom  he  tilted  na 
his  father  through  the  arm  with  his  lance,  and  unhorsed  him.*     Thil 

*  Old.  Vlt  *  Ibid.  »  Rog.  Hov     8,  Dunelm.    M.  Paris.    Polydore  VenriL 
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"^ras  the  first  time  that  William  had  ever  been  oreroome    in  single 
I  combat,  for   he  was    one  of  the  strongest  men  and   most  approved 
'  'knights  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived ;  and  it  is  a  singular  fiict  that 
in  all  the  battles  in  which  he  had  been  engaged,  he  had  never  lost  a 
drop  of  bloody  till  it  was  in  this  field  drawn  by  the  lance  of  his  first- 
'bora.    Transported  with  rage  at  the  dii^race  of  the  overthrow,  he 
cadled  so  loudly  and  angrily  for  rescue,  that  Robert  recognised  him, 
either  by  his  voice  or  some  of  his  favourite  expletives,  and  hastily 
aUghtiog,  raised  him  from  the  ground  in  his  arms  with  much  tender- 
ness and  respect,  expressed  the  deepest  concern  at  the  unintentional 
crime  of  which  he  had  been  guilty,  most   humbly  entreated   his 
lixgiveness,  and  then  placing  him  on  his  own  horse,  he  brought  him 
ttfely  out  of  the  press.^    According  to  some  of  the  historians  of  that 
I  period,   William,   instead  of  meeting  this  generous  burst  of  feeling 
OQ  the  part  of  his  penitent  son  with  answering  emotions  of  paternal 
tenderness,  was  so  infuriated  at  the  humiliation  he  had  received,  that 
he  uttered  a  malediclaon  against  him,  which  all  the  after  submissions 
i)i  Bobert  could  not  induce  him  to  retract ;  while  others  equally  de- 
serving  of  credit,  assert  that  he  was  so  moved  with  the  proof  of 
Bobert's  dutiful  reverence  for  his  person,  and  the  anxiety  he  had 
Tnanifested  for  his  safety,  that  he  presently  forgave  him,  and  ever  after 
held.  Mm  in  better  respect     Both  accounts  may  be  true  in  part ; 
for  it  is  veiy  possible,  that  when  the  conqueror  of  England  found  him- 
self defeated  by  his  rebel  subjects  on  his  native  soil,  and  his  hitherto 
invincible  arm  overcome  by  the  prowess  of  his  son  (whose  person  he 
had  been  accustomed  to  mention  with  a  contemptuous  allusion  to  his 
inferiority  in  stature),  he  might,  while  the  smart  of  his  wound  lasted, 
have  indulged  in  a  strong  ebullition  of  wrathful  reproach,  not  unmixed 
^th  execrations,  of  which  it  appears  that  he,  in  common  with  all 
Kormans  of  that  era,  had  an  evil  habit.    But  after  his  passion  was 
abated,  it  is  certain  that  he  did,  in  compliance  with  the  entreaties  of 
his  queen,  consent  to  receive  Ihe   submission  of  his  victorious  but 
penitent  son.' 

In  this  battle  William  Bufus  was  severely  wounded,  as  well  as  his 
&liher,  and  there  was  a  considerable  slaughter  of  the  English  troops,  of 
whidi  the  Conqueror's  army  was  chiefly  composed ;  for  Bobert  had 
stolen  the  hearts  of  the  Normans  while  associated  in  the  regency  with 
his  mother  Matilda,  and  his  father  considered  it  unsafe  to  oppose  him 
with  his  native  troops.  As  it  was,  Bobert  remained  the  master  of  the 
field,  having  that  day  given  indubitable  proofs  of  able  generalship  and 
great  personal  valour;  but  the  perilous  chance  that  had  nearly  ren- 
dered him  the  murderer  of  his  father  made  so  deep  an  impression  on 
his  mind,  that  he  remained  for  a  time  conscience-stricken,  which  caused 
1  s.  Dnnelin.    M.  Paris.  >  Ord.  Vlt. 
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him  to  endeavour,  by  emplojriDg  the  intercessiim  of  his  mothery  to 
obtain  a  reconciliation  with  his  offended  sire.^ 

Matilda  had  suffered  greatly  in  mind  during  the  unnatural  warfare  be- 
tween her  husband  and  her  first-born,  especially  after  the  fiightfol  drcum- 
stance  of  their  personal  encounter  in  the  field  of  GrerberoL  Some  feelings 
of  self-reproach  might  possibly  mingle  with  her  uneasiness  on  this  oc- 
casion. Her  health  began  to  decline,  and  William  was  at  length  moved 
by  her  incessant  pleading,  and  the  sight  of  her  teais^  to  write  a  letter 
with  his  own  hand  to  Robert,  inviting  him  '*  to  repair  to  Bouen,  and 
receive  a  full  pardon  for  his  late  rebellion,  promiidng  at  the  same  time 
to  grant  him  everything  that  he  could  expect  from  the  affection  of  a 
&ther,  consistently  with  the  duty  of  a  king.*'  On  the  receipt  of  this 
welcome  letter,  Bobart  delayed  not  a  moment  to  obey  the  summons. 
He  came  to  Bouen,  attended  only  by  three  servants  ;  he  was  received 
by  his  parents  in  the  most  affectionate  manner,  and  a  temporary  recon- 
cUiation  was  effected  between  him  and  his  brethren.^ 

Matilda  did  not  long  enjoy  the  society  of  this  beloved  son  ;  for  £be 
Conqueror's  affairs  in  England  demanding  his  presence,  he  thought 
proper  to  carry  Bobert  with  him,  under  the  pretence  that  he  required 
his  services  in  a  military  capacity,  to  defend  the  northern  oountles 
against  the  aggression  of  Malcolm,  king  of  Scotland,  who  had  once  mora 
violated  the  treaty  of  peace.  William  considered  Matilda  was  too  mudi 
devoted  to  the  interest  of  her  first-bom  to  render  it  expedi^it  for  him  to 
remain  with  her  in  Normandy. 

Meantime  commissioners  were  appointed  to  make  the  great  natioGBl 
survey,*  which  was  instituted  by  the  Conqueror  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining the  precise  natmre  of  the  lands  and  tangible  property  throughout 
England ;  so  that>  says  Ingulphus,  **  there  was  not  a  hide  of  land, 
water,  or  waste,  but  he  knew  the  valuation,  the  owners  and  possessory 
together  with  ^e  rents  and  profits  thereof ;  as  also  of  all  cities,  townss 
villages,  hamlets,  monasteries,  and  religious  houses ;  causing,  also,  ail 
thd  people  in  England  to  be  numbered,  their  names  to  be  taJsen,  with 
notice  what  any  one  might  dispend  by  the  year ;  their  substance,  money, 
and  bondmen  recorded,  with  their  cattle,  and  what  service  they  owed  to 
him  who  held  of  him  in  fee :  all  which  was  certified  upon  the  oaths 
of  commissioners."* 

The  proceedings  of  the  commissioners  were  inquisitorial  enough,  no 
doubt,  since  they  extended  to  ascertaining  how  much  money  every  man 
had  in  his  house,  and  what  was  owing  to  him.  That  in  some  instances, 
too,  they  were  partial  in  their  returns  is  evident,  by  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  Ingulphus,  when,  speaking  of  his  own  monastery  of  Croyland, 

iQrd.  yit.  >  IbM.    Henderson.  not  ftilly  completed  till  lOSS^-^Tliidal'slldtes 

s  Aooordlng  to  some  historians,  the  survey      on  Rap^ 
vas  not  generally  begun  till  1080.    It  was         *  Ingulph. 
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be  says,  "  The  oommissioners  were  so  kind  and  civil,  that  they  did  not 
IpTire  in  the  tme  value  of  it :"  we  may  therefore  conclude  that,  whenevw 
^e  propietorB  made  it  worth  their  while,  they  were  equally  obliging 
elsewhere.  Yet  it  was  at  the  risk  of  severe  ptmishment  that  any  fraud, 
&voar,  connivance,  or  concealment  was  practised,  by  either  the  owners 
of  the  property  or  the  commissioners.  Bobert  of  Gloaoestor,  in  his 
Aymfng  cfaronicley  gives  the  following  quaint  description  of  the  I)ome»- 
day-book : 

■*  Then  Ung  TfiHiam,  to  leam  the  wortb  of  his  land, 
liSt  eaqtiiiy  stretch  tbxoa^out  all!  Mog^aoAt 
How  maoj  pk>Qs^  land,  and  hiden  also, 
Were  in  every  ahire,  and  what  they  were  worth  thereto ; 
And  the  rents  of  eadi  town,  and  the  waters  each  one, 
The  worih,  and  woods  eke^  and  wastes  where  liyed  nooa : 
By  that  he  wist  what  he  were  worth  of  all  Sngland, 
And  set  it  clearly  forth  that  all  might  undersCand, 
And  had  it  clearly  written,  and  that  serija  he  pn^  I  wis. 
In  the  treasozy  of  Westminster,  wbera  it  stlU  is."  ^ 

The  description  or  survey  of  England  was  written  in  two  books,  the 
0feat  and  Little  Domesday-book  f  and  when  finished,  they  were  care- 
felly  laid  up  in  the  king's  treasury  or  exchequer,  to  be  consulted  on 
oocason,  or,  as  Polydore  Vergil  shrewdly  observes,  "  when  it  was  re^ 
qmieft  to  know  of  how  much  more  wool  ihe  English  flocks  might  be 
fieeced.'* 

Madlda,  though  residing  chiefly  in  Normandy,  had  her  distinct  reve- 
nnes,  perquisites,  and  privileges  as  queen  of  England.  She  was  allowed 
to  claim  her  aurum  reginoe,  or  queen-gold;  that  is,  the  tenth  part  of 
every  fine  voluntary  that  was  paid  to  the  crown.*  She  recdved  from 
■file  city  of  London  sums  to  furnish  oil  for  her  lamp,  wood  for  her  hearth, 
and  tolls  or  imposts  on  goods  landed  at  Queenhithe ;  with  many  other 
immunities,  which  the  queen-Consorts  in  latter  days  have  not  ventured 
to  claim*  The  table  at  which  the  queen  herself  sat  was  furnished  with 
Tiands  at  the  daily  expenditure  of  forty  shillings.  Twelve  pence  each 
'was  allowed  for  the  sustenance  of  her  hundred  attendants.* 

The  royal  revenues  were  never  richer  than  in  this  reign,  and  they 
were  not  charged  with  any  of  the  expenses  attending  on  the  maintenance 
of  the  military  force  of  the  country,  for  the  king  had  taken  care  to  im- 
pose that  hurden  on  such  persons  among  his  followers  as  had  been  en- 
riched with  the  forfeited  lands  of  the  Anglo-Saxons.  Almost  every 
landed  ppoprietor  then  held  his  estates  on  the  tenure  of  performing 
crown-service,  and  furnishing  a  quota  of  men-at-arms  at  the  king's  need 
or  pleasure.  The  principal  or  supreme  court  of  judicature  in  ordinary 
was  called  curia  regis,  or  *  king's  court,'  which  was  always  at  the  royal 

^  In  the  Chapter-honse,  Westminster.  *  The  honsehold  book   of  Edward  IV., 

*  The  little  ixwfc  contauis  only  KorfoQc,  called  the  '  Black  Book/  whfoh  cites  preoe- 
Soffolk,  and  Essex.  dents  from  extreme  antiquity. 

*  Prynne's  Aumm  R^nsc. 
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rasidenoe.  There  ootmcils  were  held,  and  all  affairs  of  state  transacted] 
there  the  throne  was  placed,  and  there  justice  was  administered  to  tli 
subjects  by  the  king,  as  chief  magistrate.^ 

The  latter  years  of  queen  Matilda  were  spent  in  Normandy,  where  ^ 
continued  to  exercise  the  functions  of  government  for  her  royal  hiisbaoi^ 
Ordericus  Yitalis  relates  the  particulars  of  a  visit  which  she  paid  to  tbe 
monastery  of  Ouche,  to  entreat  the  prayers  of  the  abbot  Manier,  and  la 
monks,  in  behalf  of  her  second  daughter,  the  lady  Constance,  the  wiferf 
Alan  Fei^eant,  duke  of  Bretagne.  This  princess,  who  was  passionate^ 
desirous  of  bringing  an  heir  to  Bretagne,  was  childless,  and,  to  the  grirf 
of  her  mother,  had  fallen  into  a  declining  state  of  health.  Matilda,  in  tin 
hope  of  averting  the  apprehended  death  of  the  youthful  duchess,  son{^ 
the  shrine  of  St.  Eurole,  the  patron  of  the  monks  of  Ouche,  with  pnyd 
and  offerings.  She  was  most  honourably  received  by  the  learned  M 
Manier  and  his  monks,  who  conducted  her  into  the  church.  She  ofloti 
a  mark  of  gold  on  the  altar  there,  and  presented  to  the  shrine  of  St 
Eurole  a  costly  ornament,  adorned  with  precious  stones,  and  vof^ 
many  other  goodly  gifts  in  case  the  saint  was  propitious.  After  thisfll 
queen-duchess  dined  in  the  conunon  refectory,  behaving  at  the  sfli 
time  with  the  most  edifying  humility,  so  as  to  leave  an  agreeable* 
membrance  of  her  visit  on  the  minds  of  the  brethren  of  whom  tif 
worthy  chronicler  (who  relates  this  circumstance  to  the  honour  a» 
glory  of  his  convent)  was  one.' 

The  visit  and  offerings  of  Matilda  to  the  shrine  of  St.  Eurole  «• 
unavailing  to  prolong  the  life  of  her  daughter,  for  the  duchess  Constaiis 
died  in  the  flower  of  her  age,  after  an  unfruitful  marriage  of  seven  f^ 
Her  remains  were  conveyed  to  England,  and  interred  in  the  abbey! 
St.  Edmund's  Bury.  Like  all  the  children  of  William  and  Matild«>J 
had  been  carefully  educated,  and  is  said  to  have  been  a  princess  posseflv 
of  great  mental  acquirements. 

The  grief  which  the  early  death  of  her  daughter  caused  Matilda,  *>|| 
succeeded  by  feelings  of  a  more  painful  nature,  in  consequence  of  a&» 
difference  between  her  royal  husband  and  her  beloved  son,  Bobert 

About  this  time,  Matilda,  hearing  that  a  German  hermit,  of  great  sa^ 
tity,  was  possessed  of  the  gift  of  prophecy,  sent  to  entreat  his  prayes" 
the  reconciliation  of  her  jarring  son  and  husband,  and  requested  v 
opinion  as  to  what  would  be  the  result  of  their  feud.*   The  hermit  g|i«* 

1  Madox*!  HistoiT  of  the  Ezdieqner.  goage,  *'  oonveyed  with  weeping  es»  g 

»  Ord.  Vlt.  his  native  country,  to  he  educated  tn^i 

'Ordericna  yitali8,ttke  moat  eloquent  of  numdy  at  the  convent  of  Oociift      J 

aD  the  historians  of  that  period,  and  the  most  finally  became  so  dear  to  him.  ^^^ 

minnte  and  falthftd  in  his  personal  records  of  affections  of  his  heart  wpear  to  "^rj^ 

the  Oonqneror,  his  qneen.and  famUy.  was  centred  within  Its  bounds.   ^^\!S^ 

neverthelesB  bom  In  England,  and  of  Anglo-  of  the  Norman  sovereigns,  ^'^J'^^^ZWi 

fiaxoa  parentage.    He  was  ten  years  old  at  makes  digressions  of  a  l»«°*'°.J?5f  |»- 

the  epoch  of  the  Norman  invasion,  when  for  descant  on  St.  Eurole,  and  the  m«ni9      i 

better  security  be  was^  to  use  his  own  Ian-  brethren  of  Ouche. 
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affectionate  leoeption  to  the  envoys  of  the  queen,  bat  demanded  tluree 
before  he  delivered  his  reply  to  her  questions.  On  the  third  day  he 
t  for  the  messeDgers,  and  gave  his  answer  in  the  following  strain  of 
sular  aflegoiy.  «  Eetum  to  your  mistress,"  said  he,  "  and  tell  her  I 
ive  prayed  to  God  in  her  behalf,  and  the  Most  High  has  made  known 
|1d  me  in  a  dream  the  things  she  desires  to  learn.  I  saw  in  my  vision  a 
Iteautifnl  pasture,  covered  with  grass  and  flowers,  and  a  noble  charger 
■fcediDg  therein.  A  numerous  herd  gathered  round  about,  eager  to  enter  and 
the  feast,  but  the  fiery  charger  would  not  permit  them  to  approach 
enough  to  crop  the  flowers  and  herbage.  But,  alas  1  the  majestic 
feed,  in  the  midst  of  his  pride  and  courage,  died,  his  terror  departed 
^  him,  and  a  poor  silly  steer  appeared  in  his  place,  as  the  guardian 
f  the  pasture.  Then  the  throng  of  meaner  animals,  who  had  hitherto 
>w«d  to  approach,  rushed  in,  and  trampled  the  flowers  and  grass  be- 
Bfli  their  feet,  and  that  which  they  ooidd  not  devour  they  defiled  and 
■^^royed.  I  will  explain  the  mystery  couched  in  this  parable.  The 
fe^  is  William  of  Normandy,  the  conqueror  of  England,  who,  by  his 
"worn,  courage,  and  power,  keeps  the  surrounding  foes  of  Normandy 
J*we.  Eohert  is  the  dull,  inactive  beast  who  will  succeed  him ;  and 
■Btt  those  haser  sort  of  animals,  the  envious  princes,  who  have  long 
**^*^  for  the  opportunity  of  attacking  this  fisdr,  firuitful  pasture,  Nor- 
*^ay,  will  overrun  the  land,  and  destroy  all  the  prosperity  which  its 
^^^*  ^^^ereign  has  established.  Illustrious  lady,  if,  after  hearing  the 
^oids  of  the  vision  in  which  the  Lord  has  vouchi»fed  to  reply  to  my 
F*y^  you  do  not  labour  to  restore  the  peace  of  Normandy,  you  will 
WDceforth  behold  nothing  but  misery,  the  death  of  your  royal  spouse, 
•J*  ruin  of  3U  your  race,  and  the  desolation  of  your  beloved  country."* 
^B  clever  apologue,  in  which  some  sagacious  advice  was  impUed, 
f*Wda  took  for  a  prediction ;  and  this  idea,  together  with  the  increas- 
^l^issensions  in  her  family,  pressed  heavily  on  her  mind,  and  is  sup- 
P^w  to  have  occasioned  the  lingering  illness  which  slowly,  but  surely, 
«ond|Qctedhertothetomb. 

j^  evidence  of  a  charter  signed  by  William,  king  of  England, 

oWis,  the  queen,  earl  Robert,  son  of  the  king,  earl  William,  son  of 

^  ™g,  and  earl  Henry,  son  of  the  king,  proves  that  a  meeting  had 

^  piaee  between  these  illustrious  prsonages  in  the  year  1082.    The 

^Tf^'wites  that  "William,  king  of  England  and  Normandy,  and  his 

*  JMatildiSj  daughter  of  Baldwin,  duke  of  Flanders,  and  niece  of  Henry, 

y^  0' Prance,  conceded  to  the  church  of  the  Holy  Trinity  at  Caen,  for 

^  g<H>d  of  their  souls,  the  manors  of  Nailsworth,  Felstede,  Pinbury, 

j^^er  knds  in  England.'^    The  restitution  of  the  said  lands  to  their 

JJ'ftu  owners  or  their  heirs,  would  certainly  have  been  a  more  accept- 

«  Work  in  the  sight  of  the  God  of  mercy  and  justice,  than  the  obla- 

^  ^^  *  lUd.  *  A  copy  of  ttds  charter  Is  In  the  Bibliothique,  Pazjs, 
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tion  of  wrong  and  robbery  which  was  thus  dedicated  to  his  servio 
the  mighty  Noiman  conqueror  and  his  dying  consort.  Kailsworth  I 
part  of  the  manor  of  Minchinghampton,  in  Glouoestenhire,  was  a 
tion  of  the  spoils  of  the  unfortunate  Brihtric  Mea^  which  Matilob 
the  last  year  of  her  life,  thus  transferred  to  the  church,  in  the  deh 
idea  of  atoning  for  the  crime  by  which  she  obtained  the  temporal  g 
of  him  who  had  rejected  her  youthfol  love. 

Matilda's  last  illness  was  attended  with  great  depression  of  ep 
She  endeavoured  to  obtain  comfort  by  redoubling  her  derotionBl  e 
dses  and  alms.  She  confessed  her  sins  frequently,  and  with  bi 
tears.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  feeling  of  true  penitence  was  mini 
with  the  affliction  of  the  queen,  who,  at  the  highest  pinnacle  of  eart 
grandeur,  afforded  a  melancholy  exemplification  of  the  vanity  and 
sufficiency  o£  the  envied  distinctions  with  which  she  was  surroudl 
and  was  dying  of  a  broken  heart^  As  soon  as  William,  who  wm 
England,  was  informed  of  the  danger  of  his  beloved  consort,  he  bast 
embarked  for  Noimandy,  and  arrived  at  Caai  in  time  to  receive) 
last  farewell.' 

Matilda  expired  on  the  2nd  of  November,  1083,  in  liie  fifty-0eoa 
year  of  her  age,  having  borne  the  title  of  queen  of  England  sevente 
years,  and  duchess  of  Nonnandy  upwards  of  thirty-one.  Her  body  ^ 
carried  to  the  convent  of  the  Hdy  Trinity  at  Caen,  whidi  she  had  bai 
and  munificently  endowed.  The  corpse  of  the  queen-duchess  was  ^ 
verentially  received,  at  the  portal  of  tiae  church,  by  a  numerous  prow" 
sion  of  bishops  and  abbots,  conducted  within  the  choir,  and  depootf 
before  the  high  altar.  Her  obsequies  were  celebrated  with  great  poffl 
and  solemnity  by  the  monks  and  clerks,  and  attended  by  a  vast  oob 
course  of  the  poor,  to  whom  she  had  been  throughout  life  a  geneivB 
benefactress,  **  and  frequently,"  says  Ordericus  Vitalis,  "relieved  viti 
bounteous  alms,  in  the  name  of  her  Redeemer." 

A  magnificent  tomb  was  raised  to  her  memory  by  her  sorrowini 
lord,  adorned  with  precious  stones  and  elaborate  sculpture ;  and  hfi 
eptaph,  in  Latin  verse,  was  emblazoned  thereon  in  letters  o^  gold 
setting  forth  in  pompous  language  the  lofty  birth  and  noble  qualities  o 
the  illustrious  dead.  The  foUowing  is  a  translation  of  the  q^^ 
monkish  rhymes,  which  defy  the  imitative  powers  of  moduli  poetry:*" 

*'  Here  rests  within  tbis  ilair  and  stately  toml^ 
Matilda,  sdon  of  a  regal  line ; 
The  Flemish  duke  her  sire,  and  Adelais 
Her  mother,  to  great  Robert  Idng  of  Fnbee 
Daughter,  and  sister  to  his  royal  heir. 
In  wedlock  to  onr  mighty  William  joined. 
She  boilt  this  holy  temple,  and  endowed 
Wtth  lands  and  goodly  gifts.    She,  the  troe  fiiend 

«0(d.^t  »Wm.oflfalBM.   Bog.Hov.    Ing.    OnLYit. 
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Of  piety  and  sootlier  of  distresa, 
ikirichlng  othen,  indigent  herself 
fieservtng  all  ber  treasures  for  the  poor ; 
And,  by  such  deeds  as  tltese,  she  merited 
To  be  partaker  of  eternal  life  : 
To  which  she  passed  November  2, 1083." 

Matilda's  wiU,  which  is  in  the  register  of  the  abbey  of  the  Holy 
of  Caen,^  fully  bears  out  the  assertion  of  her  epitaph,  touching 
poFfirty,'  sinoe^  from,  the  items  in  this  curious  and  interesting 
1^  it  is  plain  that  the  first  of  our  Anglo-Norman  queens  had  little 
Ja^e  in  iie  way  of  personal  property :  the  bulk  of  her  landed  posses- 
ps  was  aheady  settled  on  her  son  Henry.  **  I  give,"  says  the  royal 
f»*nx,  *'  to  the  abbey  of  the  Holy  Trinity  my  tunic,  worked  at 
nchester  by  Alderet's  wife ;  and  the  mantle  embroidered  with  gold, 
ich  is  in  my  chamber,  to  make  a  cope.  Of  my  two  golden  girdles, 
jve  that  which  is  ornamented  with  emblems,  for  the  purpose  of  sus- 
aing  the  lamp  before  the  great  altar.  I  give  my  large  candelabra, 
le  at  St.  Lo,  my  crown,  my  sceptre,  my  cups  in  their  cases,  another 
made  in  England,  with  all  my  horse-trappings,  and  all  my  vessels ; 
%  lastly,  I  give  the  lands  of  Quetchon  and  Cotentin,  except  those 
•"^Imay  ahready  have  disposed  of  in  my  lifetime,  with  two  dwell- 
pmEn^d ;  and  I  have  made  all  these  bequests  with  the  consent 
ttyhnshand." 

«  is  amusing  to  trace  the  feminine  feeling  with  regard  to  dress  and 
'^'^^'^ne  wiich  has  led  the  dying  queen  to  enumerate,  in  her  last  will 
testament,  her  embroidered  tunic,  girdle,  and  mantle,  with  sundry 
r  personal  decorations,  before  she  mentions  the  lands  of  Quetchon 
Cotentin,  and  her  two  dwellings  in  England, — objects  evidently  of 
^  importance,  in  her  opinion,  than  her  rich  array.  Ducarel  tells 
^  that  among  the  records  preserved  in  the  archives  of  the  Holy  Trinity 
*  ^^  there  is  a  curious  MS.  containing  an  account  of  Matilda  the 
'^  foondress's  wardrobe,  jewels,  and  toilette ;  but  he  was  unable  to 
.7^  a  sight  of  this  precious  document,  because  of  the  jealous  care 
^^^Wihit  was  guarded  by  those  holy  ladies,  the  abbess  and  nuns  of 
^tooiiYent.J 

JttatQda  did  not  live  long  enough  to  complete  her  embroidered 
^^^  of  the  conquest  of  England.  The  outline  of  the  pattern 
rj^  *  the  bare  canvas  in  several  places,  in  readiness  for  her  patient 
^**H  aflbrds,  after  the  lapse  of  nearly  eight  centuries,  a  moral  com- 

^  CO  the  uncertainty  of  human  Ufe, — ^the  vanity  of  human  under- 
^f^  which,  in  the  aggregate,  are  arrested  in  full  career  by  the  hand 

2?^  and  remain,  like  the  Bayeux  tapestry,  unfinished  fragments. 

^  fte  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  portraits  of  Matilda 

^  William  were  carefully  preserved  on  the  walls  of  St.  Stephen's 
>  Docarel's  Norman  Antiquities.  *  Ibid. 
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chapel  at  Caen.  The  queen  had  caused  these  portraits  to  he  painted' 
when  this  magnificent  endowment  was  founded.^  Matilda  took  gnat 
delight  in  pictorial  memorials ;  and  if  we  may  judge  hy  the  engraTisg 
from  her  portrait,  preserved  in  Montfaufon,  it  were  a  pity  that  bo  miici 
grace  and  beauty  should  &de  from  the  earth  without  remembrance. 
Her  costume  is  singularly  dignified  and  becoming.  The  robe  simply 
gathered  round  the  throat,  a  flowing  veil  falling  from  the  back  of  the 
head  on  the  shoulders,  is  confined  by  an  elegant  circlet  of  gems.  The 
face  is  beautiful  and  delicate ;  the  hair  fells  in  waving  tresses  round 
her  throat ;  with  one  hand  she  confines  her  drapery,  and  holds  a  book; 
she  extends  her  sceptre  with  the  other,  in  an  attitude  full  of  grace  and 
dignity.  Montfau9on  declares  that  this  painting  was  actually  oopiei 
from  the  wall,  before  the  room  in  which  it  was  preserved  was  yfM 
down.  The  elegance  of  the  design  and  costume  ought  not  to  laitfi 
doubts  of  its  authenticity,  for  it  is  well  known  that  all  works  of  «* 
were  much  better  executed  before  the  destruction  of  Constantinople  titt 
after  that  period.  Matilda's  costume  was  extremely  graceftd ;  the  nolife 
circlet,  the  flowing  transparent  veil,  the  natural  curls  parted  on  «ii 
side  the  brow,  the  vestal  stole,  drawn  round  the  neck  in  regular  foU 
the  falling  sleeves,  the  gemmed  zone,  confining  the  plaits  of  a  ganoeil 
that  swept  the  ground  in  rich  fulness,  altogether  formed  a  costB* 
which  would  not  have  disgraced  a  Grecian  statue. 

Matilda  bore  ten  children  to  her  royal  spouse  ;  namely,  four  sonsarf 
six  daughters.  Kobert,  sumamed  Courthose,  her  eldest  son,  succeeW 
his  father  as  duke  of  Normandy.  This  darling  son  of  Matilda's  heat 
is  thus  described  in  the  old  chronicler's  lines : — 

"  He  was  y-wox  [grown]  ere  his  fiider  to  England  came. 
Thick  man  he  was  enow,  bnt  not  well  long; 
Square  was  he,  and  well  made  for  to  be  strong. 
Before  his  fader,  once  on  a  time  he  did  sturdy  deed. 
When  he  was  young,  who  beheld  him,  and  these  words  said: 
*  By  the  uprising  of  God,  Sobelyn  me  saU  see. 
The  Courthose,  my  young  son,  a  stalwart  knight  sail  be  ;*— 
For  he  was  somewhat  short,  so  he  named  him  Courthose, 
And  he  might  never  after  this  name  lose. 
He  was  quiet  of  counsel  and  speech,  and  of  body  strong, 
Never  yet  man  of  might  in  Christendom,  ne  in  Paynim, 
In  battail  from  his  steed  could  bring  hun  down."  > 

After  the  death  of  Matilda,  Kobert  broke  out  in  open  revolt  against » 
royal  father  once  more :  and  the  Conqueror,  in  his  famous  death-W 
speech  and  confession,  alluded  to  this  conduct  with  great  bitterne* 
"The  dukedom  of  Normandy,"  said  the  dying  monarch,  "befort^ 
fought  in  the  vale  Sanguclac,  with  Harold,  I  granted  unto  myt* 
Kobert,  for  that  he  is  my  first  begotten ;   and  having  received  v 

1'  Montfau^on's '  Monumens  de  la  Monarchic  Fian^oise.* 
s  Sobert  of  Gloucester. 
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of  hk  baronage,  that  honour  given  cannot  he  revoked.  Yet  I 
that  it  viU  be  a  miserable  reign  which  is  subject  to  the  rule  of  his 
'eroment^  for  be  is  a  foolish,  proud  knave,  and  is  to  be  punished  with 
leL  foune.'^  Bobert  acquired  the  additional  cognomen  of  the  Uu- 
rady,  iicm  the  drcumstanoe  of  being  always  out  of  the  way  when  the 
golden  optportonity  of  improving  his  fortunes  occurred. 

fiober^  tboogh  an  indifferent  politician,  was  a  gallant  kuight  and  a 
4^M  geoeiaL  He  joined  the  crusade  under  Godfrey  of  Boulogne,  and 
ipgrettly  distinguished  himself  at  the  taking  of  the  holy  city,  that  of 
•II  tiie  Cbnstian  princes,  his  fellow-crusaders,  he  was  judged  most  de* 
of  the  crown  of  Jerusalem.  This  election  was  made  on  the 
r-e?e  as  they  all  stood  at  the  high  altar  in  the  temple,  each  holding 
onligbted  wax-taper  in  his  hand,  and  beseeching  God  to  direct  their 
when  the  taper  which  duke  Bobert  held  becoming  ignited  with- 
it  iny  visible  agency,  it  vras  regarded  by  the  rest  of  the  Groises  as  a 
intimation  in  his  favour,  and  he  was  entreated  to  accept  the 
,'  but  he  declined  it»  under  the  idea  that  he  should  obtain  the 
of  England. 
Bidiard,  the  second  son  of  William  the  Gonqueior  and  Matilda,  died 
m  England  in  the  lifetime  of  his  parents.  William,  their  third  son, 
•wnamed  Bufus,  or  Bous,'  from  the  Qolour  of  his  hair,  and  called  by 
we  Saxonbirtorians  «*  the  Bed  King,"  succeeded  to  the  crown  of  England 
WW  bia  lather's  death.  Henry,  the  fourth  and  youngest  son  of  William 
w  ICatiJdgy  won  the  surname  of  Beauderc  by  his  scholastic  attain- 
^^  «Qd  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  England  after  the  death  of 
WilliamRnfua.       • 

^^  is  great  confusion  among  historians  and  genealogists  respecting 
^  lamea  of  the  daughters  of  Matilda  and  the  Conqueror,  and  the  order 
^  to  birth.  William  of  Malmesbury,  who  wrote  in  the  reign  of. 
^^I<)  when  enumerating  the  daughters  of  the  Gcmqueror,  says, 
r^  the  abbess  of  Caen,  still  survives."  The  generality  of  histo- 
'^  inention  Constance,  the  wife  of  Alan,  duke  of  Bretagne,  as  the 
"^  daughter  of  this  illustrious  pair.  Ordericus  Vitalis,  a  contempo- 
l^'^  her  the  third,^  and  Agatha  the  second  daughter.  Of  Agatha 
r"*«8the  following  interesting  particulars  :  **  This  princess,  who  had 
T^wnoerly  affianced  to  Harold,  was  demanded  of  her  father  in  mar- 
1^ J^  Alphonso,  king  of  Galioia,  but  manifested  the  greatest  repugnance 
w  thii  alliance."  She  told  her  father  "  that  her  heart  was  devoted  to  her 
'Biapome,  and  that  she  should  consider  it  an  abomination  if  she  gave 
^  «*nd  to  another.  She  had  seen  and  loved  her  Saxon  betrothed,  and 
"^  ^Yolted  from  a  union  with  the  foreign  monarch  whom  she  had 
°^cr  Been  ;•  and  bursting  into  tears,  she  added  vrith  passionate  emo- 

V&&^-^  >P««ch  of  the  Gottifieror,  >  *•  Apres  William  BMtardns  regna  WiU, 

jf?»?*»W«.  ie  RoiM."— Fita-8tephen*8 Chronicle, 

^'•"t  ♦Ord.Vit.    Wm.ofMaliBi. 
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lion,  '*  that  she  prayed  that  the  Most  High  would  rather  take  lier  t» 
himself,  than  allow  her  erer  to  be  transported  into  Spain."  Her  ynsfs 
was  granted,  the  reluctant  bride  died  on  her  journey  to  her  vaimn 
lord.  Her  remains  were  conveyed  to  her  native  land,  and  intened  it 
Bayeaz,  in  the  church  of  8t.  l^ry  the  perpetual  Yii^n.^ 

Sandford  calls  this  princess  the  sixth  daughter.  If  so,  she  oonid  mt 
have  been  the  betrothed  of  Harold,  but  of  earl  Edwin ;  and,  indeed,  if 
we  reflect  on  the  great  disparity  in  age  between  Harold  and  the  youn^ 
daughters  of  William  of  Normandy,  and  take  into  consideration  tlie 
circumstances  of  his  breach  of  contract  with  the  little  Norman  lady  by 
wedding  Algitha,  it  is  scarcely  probable  that  his  memory  coold  hm 
been  cherished  with  the  passionate  fondness  Ordericus  Yitalis  attrilmte! 
to  the  lady  Agatha ;  whereas  Edwin  was  young,  and  remarkable  for  In 
beauty.  The  bieach  of  William's  promise  too,  was  the  cause  of  BSdwis'i 
revolt^  whidi  implies  that  the  youthful  thane  was  deeply  wounded  it 
the  refusal;  and  it  is  at  least  probable,  tiuit  to  the  princess  whoW 
innocently  been  made  a  snare  to  him  by  her  guileful  sire,  be  va^ 
have  become  an  object  of  the  tenderest  affection.  Malmesbory,  speikng 
of  this  princess,  says,  **  Agatha,  to  whom  God  granted  a  virgin  dotii, 
was  so  devoted  to  the  exercises  of  religion,  that  after  her  decease  itm 
discovered  that  her  knees  had  .become  hard,  like  hom,  with  ooud^ 
kneeling.'* 

Adela,  or  Adelida,  generally  classed  as  the  fourth  daughter  of  Williio 
and  Matilda,  Ordericus  Yitalis  places  as  the  fifth,  and  says,  ''Shew 
sought  in  marriage  by  Stephen,  earl  of  Blois,  who  was  desirous  of  aOyii^ 
himself  with  the  aspiring  family  of  the  Conqueror,  and  by  the  adTwew 
William's  councillors  she  was  united  to  him.  This  princess  was  a  leaned 
woman,  and  possessed  of  considerable  diplomatic  talents.  She  had  i^ 
.sons:  William,  an  idiot;  Thibaut,  snmamed  the  great  earl  of  CbuB* 
pa^e ;  Steven  de  Blois,  who  succeeded  to  the  English  thnme  flAff  ^ 
death  of  Henry  I. ;  and  Henry  bishop  of  Winchester.  After  the  ^ 
of  the  count  de  Blois,  her  husband,  the  countess  Adela  took  the  veil  at 
Marigney.*^  ' 

Gundred,  or  Gundreda,  the  sixth  and  youngest  daughter  of  1h«  ^ 
queror  and  Matilda,  was  married  to  William  de  Warren,  a  powefM 
Norman  noble,  and  the  first  earl  of  Surrey  in  England.  By  to  ^ 
lady  Gundied  had  two  sons.  Ghmdred  only  survived  her  royal  mother 
two  years.  She  died,  anno  1085,  in  child-bed  at  Castleacre  in  Nafclk. 
and  is  buried  in  the  chapter-house  of  St.  Pancras  church,  within «» 
priory,  at  Lewes  in  Sussex.' 

1 0«l.  Vit.  Gundred  bb  wife,  and  for  Hie  «""*/.'"* 

»  Oni.  Vit.  WUliam.  who  brought  him  Jiito  EnP"^^ 

»  Sandford.    St.  Pancras  church  and  mo-  ....  for  the  health  alw  of  5«>««  fSrf 

naatery  had  been  founded  and  munificently  mother  of  his  wife,  and  for  w  ""^.jj 

endowed  by  her  lord,  lor  the  health  (as  his  king  William  her  son.  who mide  nim-f,^ 

charter  recites)  of  his  soul,  and  the  soul  of  Surrey.— Horsfield's  Hist,  of  the.Anw" 
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The  death  of  his  beloved  queen  Matilda  afflicted  the  CoDqueror  yery 

.deeply.    He  wept  excessively  Jfor  many  days  after  her  decease ;  and  to 

testify  how  keenly  he  felt  her  loss,  he  reoounced  his  &vottdte  amuse- 

.menjb  of  hmiiDg,  and  all  the  boisteroua  sports  in  whidi  he  formerly 

delighted.^   To  the  honoor  of  Matilda^  it  has  been  agierted  by  some  of 

the  historiaos  of  the  period,  that  she  used  her  influence  over  the  mind 

of  her  loighty  lord  for  the  mitigation  of  the  sufferings  of  the  people 

whom  he  had  subjugated  to  his  yoke.    Thomas  Kudbome,  the  author 

of  the  AmuJs  of  Winton,  says,  *'  £ing  William,  by  ihe  advice  of 

Hatilda,  treated  the  English  kindly  as  long  as  she  lived,  but  after  her 

death  he  became  a  thorough  tyrant."     It  is  certainly  true,  that  after 

Jfatilda  left  England,  in  1070,  the  condition  of  the  peqple  became  infi- 

outely  worse,  and  it  is  possible  that  it  might  have  been  aggravated  by 

iier  death.    Kot  only  the  happiness,  but  the  worldly  prosperity  of 

William  appeared  sensibly  diminished  during  his  widowed  state.    In 

.the  course  of  the  four  years  that  he  survived  his  coiisort,  he  experienced 

iftothing  hut  trouble  and  disquiet.^ 

William  met  with  the  accident  which  caused  his  death,  at  the  storming 
Hi  the  city  of  Mantes.  He  had  roused  himself  &om  a  sick  bed  to 
execute  a  terrible  vengeance  on  the  French  border,  for  the  ribald  joke 
xvhieh  his  old  antagonist,  the  king  of  Prance,  had  passed  on  his  malady ; 
SQd  in  porgnance  of  his  declaration  '*  that  he  would  set  all  France  in  a 
lilaze  at  his  uprising,*'  he  had  ordered  the  city  to  be  fired.  While  he 
y^  with  savage  fury,  encouraging  his  soldiers  to  pm-sue  the  work  of 
destruction  to  which  he  had  incited  them,  his  horse,  chancing  to  set 
^  foot  on  a  piece  of  burning  timber,  started,  and  occasioned  his  lord  so 
i^ere  an  injury  kam  the  pummel  of  the  saddle,  as  to  bring  on  a  vioieut 
iocess  of  fever.'  Being  unable  to  remoimt  his  horse,  after  an  accident 
iirhichmiist  have  appeared  to  him  like  a  retributive  chastisement  for  the 
iwarons  deed  in  which  he  was  engaged,  he  was  conveyed  in  a  litter  to 
«Kien,  where,  perceiving  he  drew  near  his  end,  he  began  to  exp^enoe 

^Ghmx,  p.  232.    Warren,  ibtmA  ooe  of  ti<m  of  QxmaujtA  on  tae  one,  «nd  Wilbh]> 

Jjjo^lerocioufl  and  rapacious  of  WillJam's  xus  on  ibe  other.    They  are  now  deposited 

JJJJJJWMras  tenderly  attached  to  his  wife,  to  Southover  church,  together  with  a  tablet, 

!^j»icarcely  surrlred  three  years.  The  prevloasly  discovered,  which  preserves  part 

JjJ'W  of  both  were  discovered,  October  of  the  mutilated  monastic  verses  that  com- 

"™^'ttM,l?y  the  workmen  to  forming  a  memorated  her  virtues.    They  have  been 

J*^far  the  Lewes  and  Brighton  railroad  thus    beautifuUy   tmnslated   into   modem 

J^Jp  the  grounds  of  St.  Pancras  priory,  in  £nglL<sh  rhymes  by  the  learned  historian  of 

"•^leadeaooflans,  with  the  simple  inscrip-  Lewes:— 

••Gundred,  Illustrious  branch  of  princely  race. 
Brought  into  Kngland's  church  balaamlc  grace ;  < 
Pious  as  Mary,  and  as  Martha  kind. 
To  generous  deeds  she  s^ve  her  virtuous  ndnd. 
Though  the  cold  tomb  her  Martha's  part  receiveeb 
Her  Mary's  better  part  for  ever  lives. 
0  holy  Pancras  I  keep,  with  gradons  care,  : 
A  mother  who  has  made  tby  sons  her  heir." 

>Qrd.Vit,  «Wm,  of  Malms.    Ord.  Vit.  »Wm.  ofMaUns.    Hlgdoa. 
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some  oomponctious  Tisitings  of  conscience  for  the  crimes  and  oppressioos 
of  which  he  had  been  goilty,  and  endeavoored  to  make  some  self* 
deceiving  reparation  for  his  wrongs. 

In  the  first  place,  he  ordered  large  snms  to  be  distribnted  to  tii£ 
]xx>r,  and  likewise  for  the  building  of  churches,  especially  those  which 
he  had  recently  burnt  at  Mantes ;  next  he  set  all  the  Saxon  prisooen 
at  liberty  whom  he  had  detained  in  his  Norman  prisons ;  among  them 
were  Morcar,  and  Ulnoth,  the  brother  of  Harold,  who  had  remained  in 
captivity  from  hia  childhood,  when  he  was  given  in  hostage  by  earl 
Godwin  to  Edward  the  0<»ifessor.  The  heart  of  the  dying  monaich 
being  deeply  touched  with  remorse,  he  confessed  that  he  had  dm 
Morcar  much  wrong :  he  bitterly  bewailed  the  blood  he  had  shed  in 
England,  and  the  desolation  and  woe  he  had  caused  in  Hampshire  k 
the  sake  of  planting  the  New  Forest,  protesting  "  that  having  so  misased 
that  fair  and  beautiful  land,  he  dared  not  appoint  a  successor  to  it,  but 
left  the  disposal  of  that  matter  in  the  hands  of  God.">  He  had,  ho^' 
ever,  taken  some  pains,  by  writing  a  letter  to  Lanfranc  expressive  of  hii 
earnest  wish  that  William  Bufus  should  succeed  him  in  his  regal  dignityi 
to  secure  the  crown  of  England  to  this  his  favourite  son,— forwhoB 
he  called  as  soon  as  he  had  concluded  his  death-bed  confessions,— ai^ 
sealing  the  letter  with  his  own  seal,  he  put  it  into  the  hands  of  the 
prince,  bidding  him  hasten  to  England  with  all  speed,  and  deliver  it  to 
the  archbishop,  blessed  him  with  a  farewell  kiss,  and  dismissed  him. 

When  the  Conqueror  had  settled  his  temporal  affairs,  he  caused  hiffi' 
rself  to  be  removed  to  Hermentrude,  a  pleasant  village  near  Bouen,*  tbit 
he  might  be  more  at  liberty  to  prepare  himself  for  death.  On  the  9tli 
•of  September  the  awful  change  which  he  awaited  took  place.  Hearing 
the  sound  of  the  great  bell  in  the  metropolitan  church  of  St.  Gervase, 
near  Bouen,  William,  raising  his  exhausted  frame  from  the  supporti''? 
pillows,  asked  "What  it  meant?'**  One  of  his  attendants  replying 
•*Hhat  it  then  rang  prime  to  0\ir  Lady,"  the  dying  monarch  lifting  h'^ 
^es  to  heaven,  and  spreading  abroad  his  hands,  exclaimed, "  I  commend 
tnyself  to  that  blessed  lady,  Mary  the  mother  of  God,  that  she  by  h^ 
hdy  intercession  may  reconcile  me  to  her  most  dear  Son,  our  I^ 
Jesus  Christ  ;**  and  with  these  words  he  expired,  in  the  sixty-fourtn 
year  of  his  age,  1087,  after  a  reign  of  fifty-two  years  in  Normandy,  and 
twenty-one  in  England. 

His  eldest  son,  Bobert,  was  absent  in  Germany  at  the  time  c^  ^ 
death  j*  William  "was  on  his  voyage  to  England ;  Heniy,  who  had 
taken  charge  of  his  obsequies,  suddenly  departed  on  some  self-interested 
business ;  and  all  the  great  officers  of  the  court  having  dispersed  them- 
selves, some  to  offer  their  homage  to  Bobert,  and  others  to  WiUiaB»>  the 

»  See  William's  death-bed  confession  in  Speed.     *  Eadmer,    »  Ord.  Vit.    Wm.  o^  ^'^ 
*Ord.  Vit.    Brompton. 
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inferior  Bervants  of  the  bonseholdy  with  their  rapacious  oonfederateg, 
took  the  opp(Nrtanity  of  pluodering  the  house  where  their  aovereiga 
had  just  breathed  his  last  of  all  the  money,  plate,  wearing  apparel, 
han^Tigg,  and  precious  furniture ;  they  even  stripped  the  person  of  the 
royal  dead,  and  left  his  body  naked  upon  the  floor.^ 

Eveiy  one  appeared  struck  with  consternation  and  dismay,  and 
neither  the  proper  offioers  of  state  nor  the  sons  of  the  deceased  king 
issniog  the  necessary  orders  respecting  the  funeral,  the  remains  of  the 
Cooqneror  were  left  wholly  neglected,  till  Herlewin,  a  poor  country 
koight,— but  in  all  probability  the  same  Herlewin  who  married  his 
mother  Arlotta, — ^undertook  to  convey  the  royal  oor|)6e  to  Caen,  at  his 
own  cost,  for  interment  in  the  abbey  of  iSt.  Stephen,  where  it  was  met 
by  prince  Henry  and  a  procession  of  monks.'  Scarcely,  however,  had 
the  boiial  rites  conmienced,  when  there  was  a  terrible  alarm  of  fire  in 
that  quarter  of  the  town ;  and  as  there  was  great  danger  of  the  devouring 
element  communicating  to  the  cloisters  of  St.  Stephen,  the  monks,  who 
were  far  more  concerned  for  the  preservation  of  their  stately  abbey  than 
hs  the  lifeless  remains  of  the  munificent  founder,  scampered  out  of  the 
drnrch,  without  the  slightest  r^ard  to  decency  or  the  remonstrances  of 
prince  Henry  ami  the  faithful  Herlewin.  The  example  of  the  ecclesi- 
astics was  followed  by  the  secular  attendants,  so  that  the  hearse  of  the 
mighty  William  was  in  a  manner  wholly  deserted  till  the  conflagration 
was  SQppieflged.'  The  monks  then  re-entered  the  holy  £ane  and 
proceeded  with  the  solemnity,  if  so  it  might  be  called ;  but  the  inter- 
raptioQs  and  accidents  with  which  it  had  been  marked  were  not  yet 
ended,  for  when  the  funeral  sermon  was  finished,  the  stone  coffin  set  in 
the  grave  which  had  been  dug  in  the  chancel  between  the  choir  and 
the  altar,  and  the  body  ready  to  be  kin  therein,  Anselm  Fitz- Arthur, 
a  llorman  gentleman,  stood  forth  and  forbad  the  interment :  ''  This 
ipot,"  said  he,  *'  was  the  site  of  my  father's  house,  which  this  dead 
^  iock  violently  from  him,  and  here,  upon  part  of  mine  inheritance, 
founded  this  church.  This  ground  I  therefore  challenge,  and  I  charge 
ye  all,  as  ye  shall  answer  it  at  the  great  and  dreadful  day  of  judgment, 
^ye  hy  not  the  bones  of  the  despoiler  on  the  hearth  of  my  fathers."^ 

The  efifect  of  this  bold  appeal  of  a  solitary  individual,  was  an  instant 
r&UBe  m  the  burial  rite  of  the  deceased  sovereign.  The  claims  of 
Aiiselm  Utas-Axthur  were  examined,  and  his  rights  recognised  by  prince 
Heuy,  who  prevailed  upon  him  to  accept  sixty  shillings  as  the  price  of 
^e  grave,  and  to  sufifer  the  interment  of  his  royal  £ather  to  proceed,  on 
tie  condition  of  his  pledging  himself  to  pay  the  full  value  of  the  rest  of 
the  land.*  The  compensation  was  stipulated  between  Anselm  Fitz- 
Arthur  and  prince  Henry,  standing  on  either  side  the  grave,  on  the 

>  Old.  Vit.    Brompton.    Wm.  of  Claims.    Speed.  *  Ibid.       *  ]l)id. 

«  Jiladmer.    Wm.  of  Malms.    Ord.  Vit.  »  Ord.  Viu    M.  ParU. 
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T€i^e  of  wbich,  the  nnburied  remains  of  the  Conqueror  rested,  viiSk 
the  agreement  was  ratified  in  the  presence  ci  the  mourners  snd  assistut 
priests  and  monks,  whereby  Henry  promised  to  pay,  and  Fitz- Arthur  to 
receive,  one  hundred  pounds  of  silver,  as  the  purchase  of  the  ground  on 
which  William  had,  thirty-five  years  previously,  wrongfully  founded  the 
abbey  of  St.  Stephen's,  to  purchase  a  dispensation  from  the  pope  for  his 
marriage  with  his  cousin  Matilda  of  Flanders.  The  baigain  having 
been  struck,  and  the  payment  of  the  sixty  shillings  earnest  money  (for 
the  occupation  of  the  seven  feet  of  earth  required  as  the  last  abode  of 
the  conqueror  of  England)  being  tendered  by  the  prince  and  received  by 
Fitz- Arthur, — stntnge  interlude  in  a  royal  funeral, — tlie  obsequies  were 
suffered  to  proceed.  The  Saxon  chroniclers  have  taken  evident  pleasme 
in  enlarging  on  all  the  mischances  and  humiliations  which  befell  the 
unconscious  clay  of  their  great  national  adversary  in  its  passage  to  ie 
tomb ;  and,  surely,  so  singular  a  chapter  of  accidents  was  never  yet 
recorded  as  occurred  to  the  corpse  of  this  mighty  sovereign,  who  died 
in  the  plenitude  of  his  power. 

William  of  Normandy  was  remarkable  for  his  personal  strength,  ind 
for  the  majestic  beauty  of  his  countenance.  It  has  been  said  of  him, 
that  no  one  but  himself  could  bend  his  bow,  and  that  he  could,  when 
riding  at  full  speed,  discharge  either  arblast  or  long-bow  with  unnerriug 
aim.^  His  forehead  was  high  and  bald,  his  aspect  stem  and  command- 
ing ;  yet  he  could,  when  it  pleased  him  to  do  so,  assume  such  wiimiDg 
sweetness  in  his  looks  and  manner  as  could  scarcely  be  resisted ;  bat 
when  in  anger,  no  man  could  meet  the  terror  of  his  eye.  like  Ssol, 
he  was,  from  the  shoulders  upwards,  taller  than  the  rest  of  his  subjects; 
before  he  became  too  corpulent,  his  figure  was  finely  proportioned. 

The  loftiness  of  stature  which  contemporary  chroniclers  have  ascribed 
fto  William  the  Conqueror  was  fully  confirmed  by  the  pott-morki^ 
-examination  of  his  body,  which  was  made  by  the  bishop  of  Bayetix 
Au.  the  year  1542,  when,  prompted  by  a  strong  desire  to  behead  the 
xreraains  of  this  great  sovereign,  he  obtained  leave  to  open  his  tomb.' 
On  lemoving  the  stone  cover,  the  body,  which  was  corpulent,  td 
exceeding  in  stature  the  tallest  man  then  known,  appeared  as  entire « 
•when  it  was  first  buried.  Within  the  tomb  lay  a  plate  of  copper  gilt, 
.-on  which  was  engraved  an  inscription  in  Latin  verse.* 

The  bishop,  who  was  greatly  surprised  at  finding  the  body  in  such 

1  Rob.  of  Gloucester.    Wm,  of  Malins.  author  of  the  Latin  verse,  of  vrhlch  the  id- 

«  Ducarcrs  Norman  Antiquities.  lowing  lines  present  a  close  tramlation,  not 

s  Tbomai,  archbiahop  of  York,  was   tbe    impoetical  in  its  aotlque  aimplicit  j  :— 

**  He  who  tbe  stwdj  Normans  niled,  and  over  England  reigned. 
And  stoutly  won  and  strongly  kqpt  what  he  had  so  obtained ; 
And  did  the  swords  of  those  of  Maine  by  force  bring  under  awe, 
And  made  them  under  his  command  live  subject  to  his  law ; 
This  great  king  William  lieth  here  entombM  in  little  grave, — 
So  great  a  lord  so  small  a  house  suffice tli  him  to  liave." 
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perfect  preservation,  caused  a  painting  to  be  executed  of  the  royal 
lemaLns,  in  the  state  in  which  they  then  appeared,  by  the  best  artist  in 
Daen,  and  caused  it  to  be  hung  up  on  the  abbey  wall,  opposite  to  the 
ttonumeni  The  tomb  was  then  carefully  closed,  but  in  1562,  when 
the  CalvinistB  under  Chastillon  took  Caen,  a  party  of  the  rapacious 
soldiere  forced  it  open,  in  hope  of  meeting  with  a  treasure ;  but  finding 
nothing  more  than  the  bones  of  the  Conqueror  wrapped  in  red  tafTeta, 
thej  threw  them  about  the  church  in  great  derision.  Viscount  Falaise, 
having  obtamed  from  the  rioters  one  of  the  thigh-bones,  it  was  by  him 
deposited  in  the  royal  grave.  Monsieur  le  Bras,  who  saw  this  bone, 
|tetified  that  it  was  longer  by  the  breadth  of  his  four  fingers  than  that  of 
m  tallest  man  he  had  ever  seen.  The  fanatic  spoilers  also  entered 
^church  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  threatening  the  same  violence  to  the 
pwnains  of  Matilda.  The  entreaties  and  tears  of  the  abbess  and  her 
jifflns  had  no  effect  on  men,  who  considered  the  destruction  of  church 
[•Baments  and  monumental  sculpture  a  service  to  God  quite  sufficient 
Id  atone  for  the  sacrilegious  violence  of  defiidng  a  temple  consecrated  to 
m  worship,  and  rifling  the  sepulchres  of  the  dead  They  threw  down 
IJemonnment,  and  broke  the  effigies  of  tiie  queen  which  lay  thereon, 
wi  Qdpeiang  tie  grave  in  which  the  royal  corpse  was  depoated,  one  of 
"^  Wy  observing  that  there  was  a  gold  ring  set  with  a  fine  sapphire 
«a(me  of  the  queen's  fingers,  took  it  ofl^  and,  with  more  gallantry  than 
'J^  me  been  expected  firom  such  a  person,  presented  it  to  the 
whesg,  nadame  Anna  de  Montmorenci,  who  afterwards  gave  it  to  her 
«h«r,  the  constable  of  France,  when  he  attended  Charles  IX.  to  Caen, 
^»e  year  1563.1 

^  1W2,  the  monks  of  St.  Ste|dien  collected  the  bones  of  their  royal 
PJ^  William  of  Normandy,  and  built  a  plain  altar-shaped  tomb  over 
z^  ^  the  spot  where  the  original  monument  stood  in  the  chanceL 
r^a  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  with  equal  zeal,  caused  the  broken 
""SJnKQts  of  Matilda's  statue  and  monument  to  be  restored,  and  placed 
?y^  pave,  near  the  middle  of  the  choir,  on  a  tomb  of  black  and 
^Jfflaible,  three  feet  high  and  six  long,  in  the  shape  of  a  coffin, 
^?^  with  iron  spikes,  and  hung  with  ancient  tapestry.^ 

°*^«tored  monument  of  Matilda  remained  undisturbed  till  nearly 

th  'A    °^  *^®  ^^  century,  when  the  French  republicans  paid  one  of 

^O'deBtrnctive  visits  to  the  church  of  the  Holy  Trinity  at  Caen,  and, 

®^  o&er  outrages  against   taste  and    feeling,  sw6pt  away  this 

Clonal  of  its  royal  foundress  ;*  but  while  a  single  arch  of  that  majestic 

^  ^honoured  fane,  the  church  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  survive  the 

w  our  Anglo-Korman  queens,  Matilda  of  Flacders  will  require  no 

1  DucaieL  »  Ibid.  »  IWd. 
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MATILDA  OF  SCOTLAND, 

QUEEN  OF  HENBY  I. 


CHAPTER  I. 

When  we  oocsider  the  perils  to  which  the  representatives  of  our  ancient 
line  of  sovereigns,  Edgar  Atheling  and  his  sisters,  were  exposed  dniisf 
the  usurpation  of  Harold  and  the  Norman  reigns  of  terror,  it  almoi^ 
appears  as  if  an  overruling  Providence  had  guarded  these  descendants  4 
the  great  Alfred,  for  the  purpose  of  contmuing  the  lineage  of  that  patriaK 
king  on  the  throne  of  these  realms,  through  the  marriage  of  Heniy  I» 
with  the  daughter  of  Margaret  Atheling,  Matilda  of  Scotland.  Thii 
princess,  the  subject  of  our  present  biography,  is  distinguislied  amom 
the  many  illustrious  females  that  have  worn  the  crown-matrunonial  i 
England  by  the  title  of  *<  the  good  queen ;"  a  title  which,  eloquent  in  its 
simplicity,  briefly  implies  that  she  possessed  not  only  the  great  aoi 
shining  qualities  calculated  to  add  lustre  to  a  throne,  but  that  she  eiB* 
ployed  them  in  promoting  the  happiness  of  all  classes  of  her  subject^ 
affording  at  the  same  time  a  bright  example  of  the  lovely  and  endearing^ 
attributes  which  should  adorn  the  female  character. 

Some  historians  call  this  princess  Matilda  Atheling,  and  almost  invent 
her  with  the  dignity  of  a  queen-regnant,  as  the  heiress  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  Monarchs.  In  the  same  spirit,  her  grandson  and  representative^ 
Henry  II.,  is  designated  "  the  restorer  of  the  English  royal  line."  Thi^ 
as  Blackstone  justly  observes,  is  "  a  great  error,  for  the  rights  of 
Margaret  Atheling  to  the  English  succession  were  vested  in  her  so&ir 
and  not  in  her  daughter."  >  James  I.,  on  his  accession  to  the  throne  of 
England,  failed  not  to  set  forth  that  important  leaf  in  his  pedigi^e,  and 
laid  due  stress  on  the  circumstance  of  his  descent  from  the  ancient  fins 
of  English  sovereigns  by  the  elder  blood.  Alexander,  the  archdeacon  of 
Salisbury  (who  wrote  the  Tracts  of  the  Exchequer,  quoted  by  Grervtft 
of  Tilbury  in  his  celebrated  Dialogues  of  the  Exchequer),  has  gravel;f 
set  forth,  in  his  red-book,  a  pedigree  of  Matilda  of  Scotland,  tracing  her 

>  Bladutoae,  iroL  i. 
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ieecent  in  an  imbrokeii  line  np  to  Adam.  There  is  a  strange  medley  of 
Christiaii  kings  and  pagan  sinners,  such  as  Woden  and  Balder,  with  the 
Jewish  patriarchs  of  holy  writ,  in  this  royal  genealogy.^ 

Matilda  is  the  only  princess  of  Scotland  who  ever  shared  the  throne 
of  a  king  of  England.  It  is,  however,  from  her  maternal  ancestry  that 
she  derives  her  great  interest  as  connected  with  the  annals  of  thia 
oountiy.  Her  mother,  Margaret,  sister  of  Edgar  Atheling,  was  ih» 
graad-daughter  of  Edmund  Ironside,  and  the  daughter  of  Edward 
Atheling,  snmamed  the  Outlaw,  hy  a  German  princess,  erroneously 
stated  by  English  historians  to  have  heen  Agatiia,  daughter  of  the 
emperor  Henry  II.  of  Germany.^  Edgar  Atheling,  feeling  some  reason 
to  mistrust  the  apparent  friendship  of  William  the  Conqueror,  privately 
irithdrew  from  his  court,  and  in  the  year  1068  took  shipping  with 
ll&igaret,  their  younger  sister  Christina,  and  their  mother,  intending  to 
«eek  a  refuge  in  Hungary  with  their  royal  kindred ;  hut,  hy  stress  of 
weather,  the  veaeel  in  which  they,  with  many  other  English  exiles, 
I  were  embarked,  was  driven  into  the  Frith  of  Forth.  Malcolm  Oanmore, 
^  young  unmarried  king  of  Scotland,  who  had  just  regained  his  do* 
mimons  from  the  usurper  Macbeth,  happened  to  be  present  when  the 
Toyai  fugitives  landed,  and  was  so  struck  with  the  beauty  of  the  lady 
^K&rguret  Atheling,  that  in  a  few  days  he  asked  her  in  marriage  of  her 
hiother.  Edgar  joyfully  gave  the  hand  of  the  dowerless  princess  to  the 
!  yoong  and  handsome  sovereign,  who  had  received  the  exiled  English  in 
the  most  generous  and  honourahle  manner,  and  whose  disinterested 
sSbcUoix  was  sufficient  testimony  of  the  nobleness  of  his  disposition. 
I  After  her  marriage,  the  Saxon  princess  became  the  happy  instrument 
,^  difibsing  the  blessings  of  Christianity  throughout  her  husband's  do- 

Eions,  commencing  the  work  of  conversion  in  the  proper  plaoe,-*-her 
household  and  court.    The  influence  which  her  personal  charma 
^  in  the  first  instance,  won  over  the  heart  of  her  royal  husband,  her 
^Ifftoes  and  mental  powers  increased  and  retained  to  the  last  hour  of 
I  Hakolm's  existence.    He  reposed  the  most  unbounded  confidence,  not 
^y  in  the  principles,  but  the  judgment  of  his  English  consort,  who 
'*ttine  the  domestic  legislator  of  the  realm. 

Ma&y  deeply  interesting,  as  well  as  amusing  particulars,  connected 

with  tbe  parents  of  Matilda  of  Scotland,  the  subject  of  our  present 

ffienKWjhave  been  preserved  by  the  learned  Turgot,*  the  historian  of  thia 

iDyal  funily,  who,  in  his  capacity  of  confessor  to  queen  Margaret,  and 

I  Iv<ecep(or  to  her  children,  enjoyed  opportunities  of  becoming  acquainted 

I    *  Ub.  Rod.  fot  noUta  4.  «  hostage  to  WQUam  the  Gonqiwror,  and 

b    'The  mo«t  authentic  account  of  the  ma-  shut  up  by  him  in  Lincoln-casUe.     From 

[toittlpedlRee  of  Margaret  Atheling  will  be  thence  he  escaped  to  Norway.    Retumlntr 

riRiBd  in  Drammond's   Noble   Families,—  from  that  country,  he  was  shipwredced  on 

I  vticle,  Bruce.  ihe  English  coast,  and  having  lost  everything, 

'  Taraot  was  «  Saxon  of  good  family,  he   possessed  in  the  world,  he   became  a 

bom  in  Lineohishire.    He  was  deU%'ered  as  priest,  and  distinguished  himself  so  much  by 
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not  only  with  all  personal  particulars  respecting  these  illtistrious  in 
viduals,  but  of  learning  their  most  private  thoughts  and  feelings. 

Matilda,  tho  subject  of  this  memoir,  was  her  eldest  daughter,  and  t 
probably  bom  in  the  year  1079.  This  we  infer  from  the  remarkal 
circumstance  of  Robert  Courthose,  the  elder  brother  of  her  future  hi 
band,  being  her  godfather.  Malcolm  Ganmore,  her  father,  inT^ad 
Englind  in  that  year,  and  Bobert  of  Normandy  was,  on  his  leooncilialat 
with  his  father,  William  the  Conqueror,  sent  with  a  military  force 
repel  this  northern  attack.  Eobert,  finding  his  forces  inadequate  : 
maintain  successfully  a  war  of  aggression,  entered  into  a  negotiation  wii 
the  Scottish  monarch,  which  ended  in  a  friendly  treaty.  "Malooh 
renewed  his  homage  for  Cumberland ;  and  Robert,  who,  whatever  lii 
faults  might  be  as  a  private  character,  was  one  of  the  most  oourteoD 
knights  and  polished  gentlemen  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  cemente 
the  auspicious  amity  he  had  established  between  his  royal  sire  and  tfa 
warlike  husband  of  the  heiress  presumptive  of  the  Saxon  line  of  kiiigir 
by  becoming  the  sponsor  of  the  infant  princess  Matilda.  Some  historian 
assert  that  the  name  of  the  little  princess  was  originally  Editha,  am 
that  it  was,  out  of  compliment  to  the  Norman  prince  her  godiathei 
changed  to  Matilda,  the  name  of  his  beloved  mother ;  the  oontempoiar] 
chronicler,  Ordericus  Yitalis,  says,  Matildem,  qtux prim  dicta  estEdUha 
*<  Matilda,  whose  first  name  was  Edith." 

Matilda  the  Good  received  her  earliest  lessons  of  virtue  and  pietj 
from  her  illustrious  mother,  and  of  learning  from  tiie  worthy  Turgot^ 
the  •  preceptor  of  the  royal  children  of  Scotland.  While  IMDatilds 
was  very  young,  there  appears  to  have  been  an  attempt  on  tlxe  part, 
either  of  the  queen  her  mother,  or  her  aunt  Christina  Atheling,  the 
celebrated  abbess  of  Romsey,  to  consecrate  her  to  the  church,  or  at  least 
to  give  her  tender  mind  a  conventual  bias,  greatly  to  the  displeasure  of 
the  king  her  father ;  who  once,  as  Matilda  herself  testified,  when  she 
was  brought  into  his  presence  dressed  in  a  nun's  veil,  snatched  it  froon 
her  head  in  a  great  passion,  and  indignantly  tore  it  in  pieces^  observing 
at  the  same  time  to  Alan,  duke  of  Bretagne,  who  stood  bj',  "  that  he 
intended  to  bestow  her  in  marriage,  and  not  to  devote  her  to  a  cloister." ' 
This  circumstance,  young  as  she  was,  made  a  deep  impression  on  the 
mind  of  the  little  princess,  and  probably  assisted  in  strengthening  her 
determination,  in  after  years,  never  to  complete  the  profession  of  which 
she  was,  at  one  period  of  her  life,  compelled  to  assume  the  dress.  Alan, 
duke  of  Breta^e,  to  whom  king  Malcolm  addressed  this  observation, 
was  the  widower  of  William  the  Conqueror's  daughter  Constance ;  and 
though  there  was  a  great  disparity  of  years  between  him  and  Matilda, 
his  learning  and  piety,  tbat  he  was  promoted  followed  the  fortunes  of  his  royal  pupil  Ma< 
to  be  prior  of  Durham.  When  Margaret  tilda,  the  daughter  of  his  illustrious  patronesst 
Atheling  became  queen  of  Scotland,  she  pre-      after  her  marrii^  with  Henry  I. 


ferred  him  to  the  ofUce  of  her  confessor.  He         ^  Eadmer. 
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tcfpean  certain  that  ihe  object  of  his  visit  to  the  Scottish  court  was 
» <A)t«ii  her  for  his  second  vdfe.^ 

Matilda's  irade^  Edgar  Atheling,  hecame  resident  at  the  court  of  her 
father  sod  mother  for  some  time,  in  the  year  1091 ;  and  it  is  a  remark- 
A»le  hei,  that  William  Bnfns  and  Malcolm  joined  in  appointing  him  as 
nhiterof  peace  between  England  and  Scotland,  which  were  then  engaged 
in  a  fierce  devastating  war.'  Thus  placed  in  the  most  singnlar  and 
RfflMBtie  position  that  ever  was  sustained  by  a  disinherited  heir,  Edgar 
soBdiided  himself  with  such  zeal  and  impartiality  as  to  give  satisfaction 
to  botii  parties,  and  a  pacification  was  concluded,  which  afforded  a 
iiRtthiDg  time  of  two  years  to  the  harassed  people  of  this  island.  After 
P  Rooii6iliatio&  with  William  Rufus,  which  was  never  afterwards  broken, 
pdgBT  retomed  to  the  court  of  his  favourite  friend  and  companion,  Robert 
pf  Konnaiidy.  The  dangerous  illness  of  William  Rufns,  at  Gloucester, 
fl^^^l^  king  Malcolm  Ganmore  to  invade  his  dominions,  in  the  year 
IW^  for  the  purpose,  as  he  said,  of  revenging  the  insults  he  had  re- 
l^wed  fnm  the  Anglo-Norman  sovereign ;  his  real  object  was,  probably, 
^tte  advantage  of  Biifas*s  unpopularity  with  all  classes,  and  to  assert 
fte  rinl  title  of  the  descendants  of  the  great  Alfred,  with  whom  he  was 
■o^wdoidy  united.  According  to  Hector  Boethius  and  Buchanan, 
^«lm  img  idUed  at  the  siege  of  Alnwick-castle,  by  the  treachery  of 
the  besieged,  who,  being  reduced  to  the  last  extremity,  offered  to  sur- 
'^^f  H  the  Scottish  king  would  receive  the  keys  in  person.  Malcolm 
*J*W  to  this  conditian,'  and  coming  to  the  gates,  was  there  met  by  a 
™ght  bearing  the  keys  on  the  point  of  a  lance,  which  he  offered  to  the 
""?  «  hii  knee ;  but  when  Malcolm  stooped  to  receive  them,  he 
twchewody  thrust  the  point  of  the  lance  through  the  bars  of  his 
^inkohia  eye,  and  gave  him  a  mortal  wound, 

^  wa  heavy  news  to  pour  into  the  anxious  ear  of  the  widoxred 
^P"«mho  then  lay  on  her  death-bed,  attended  by  her  daughters  Matilda 
1^^^*  Cold,  and  in  the  agonies  of  death,  she  ceased  not  to  put  up 
Jl*  Applications  to  Heaven  in  the  toudiing  words  of  the  Miserere : 
™f**wcyupoin  me,  0  God,  according  to  the  multitude  of  thy  tender 
'^''^1  blot  out  mine  iniquities ;  make  me  to  hear  joy  and  gladness, 
7**  ^  iKmes  which  thou  hast  lnY>ken  may  rejoice.  Cast  me  not  away 
^^%  presence,  and  take  not  thy  holy  Spirit  from  me ;  restore  unto 
'''Jj'®  j<y  of  thy  salvation.  The  sacrifices  of  God  are  a  broken  spirit ; 
^  woktt  tod  a  contrite  heart,  O  God,  thou  wilt  not  despise."  * 
y^ihst  moment  her  young  son,  prince  Edgar,  returned  from  the 
r'^'f^  English  expedition,  and  approached  her  couch.  "  How  feres 
"With  the  king  and  my  Edward  ?"  asked  the  dying-  queen.  The  youth- 
I  ^^  Pnnce  stood  mournfully  silent.  "  I  know  all— I  know  all,"  cried  his 
^'^''•>  "yet,  by  this  holy  cross  I  adjure  you  speak  out  the  worst." 
I         ^mer.  Qem.  'R.  ofHov.  » Wm.  of  HalnM.  -•  Tnrgot. 
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As  she  spoke  she  presented  to  the  view  of  her  son  that  celebrated  "  Uai 
cross  **  which  she  had  brought  with  her  from  England,  as  the  most  pre- 
cious possession  she  derived  from  her  royal  Saxon  ancestors. 

''Both  are  slaiuy**  replied  the  prince.  Lifting  her  eyes  and  hsok 
towards  heaven,  she  said,  ''Praise  and  blessing  be  to  thee,  Almi^t^ 
God,  that  thou  hast  been  pleased  to  make  me  endure  so  bitter  aDgoish 
in  the  hour  of  my  departure,  thereby,  as  I  trust,  to  purify  me  in  some 
measure  from  the  corruption  of  my  sins.  And  thou,  0  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  I  who,  through  the  will  of  the  Father,  hast  given  life  to  thew(H:lil 
by  thy  death,  oh,  deliver  me !"  While  pronouncing  these  words  she 
expired. 

The  reputation  of  her  virtues,  and  the  report  that  miracles  had  beei, 
wrought  at  her  tomb,  caused  her  name  to  be  enrolled  in  the  catalogued 
saints  by  the  church  of  Bome.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  find  the  foliowii^ 
enlightened  passage,  from  the  pen  of  an  ecclesiafitic  of  the  fkieaJk 
century: — "Others,"  says  Turgot,  "may  admire  the  indications d 
sanctity  which  miracles  afford.  I  much  more  admire  in  Margaret  tit 
works  of  mercy.  Such  signs  (namely,  miracles)  are  common  to  ii 
evil  and  the  good ;  but  the  works  of  true  piety  and  charity  are  pecolkQ 
to  the  good.  With  better  reason,  therefore,  ought  we  to  admire  Al 
deeds  of  Margaret^  which  made  her  saintly,  than  her  miracles,  had  i^ 
perfoi'med  any,** 

To  this  great  and  good  man  did  the  dying  Margaret  oonsign^ 
spiritual  guardianship  of  her  two  young  daughters,  the  prinoeoi 
Matilda  and  Mary,  and  her  younger  sons.  Turgot  has  preserved  the  wdl 
with  which  she  gave  him  this  important  charge ;  they  will  strike  ^ 
answering  chord  on  the  heart  of  every  mother.  "  Farewell  P  she  stiil 
"my  life  draws  to  a  close,  but  you  may  survive  me  long.  To  y«l 
commit  the  charge  of  my  children.  Teach  them,  above  all  tbiogSi  ^ 
love  and  fear  God ;  and  if  any  of  them  should  be  permitted  to  atlii^ 
to  the  height  of  earthly  grandeur,  oh!  then,  in  an  especial  mannety^^ 
them  a  father  and  a  guide.  Admonish,  and  if  need  be,  reprove  tliov. 
lest  they  should  be  swelled  with  the  pride  of  momentary  glory,  vm 
through  covetousness,  or  by  reason  of  the  prosperity  of  this  woA  \ 
offend  their  Creator,  and  forfeit  eternal  life.  This,  in  the  pxaeoca » 
Him  who  is  now  our  only  witness,  I  beseech  you  to  promise  sv 
perform." 

Adversity  was  soon  to  try  these  youthful  scions  of  royalty  with  htf 

touchstone ;  and  of  the  princess  Matilda,  as  well  as  her  saintly  vas^^ 

it  may  justly  be  said,— 

**  Stem,  ragged  none,  thy  rigid  lore 
With  patlenoe  many  «  year  Bhe  bore/* 

Donald  Bane   (the  brother  of  Malcolm  Canmore),  soon  after  t^^ 

disastrous  defeat  and  death  of  Matilda's  father  and  eldest  brothert  toi^ 
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throne  of  Scotland^  and  commanded  all  the  English  exiles,  of  what- 

degree,  to  quit  the  kingdom,  under  pain  of   death.     Edgar 

Lg,  Matilda's  uncle,  then  conveyed  to  England  the  orphan  family 

his  niter,  the  queen  of  Scotland,  consisting  of  five  young  princes,  and 

DprinceBseg.! 

Heiupporied  Matilda,  her  sister  and  brothers,  who  were  all  minors, 
ttwteljr,  from  his  own  means.  They  were  in  considerable  personal 
NJO*!  fiom  the  accusation  of  one  of  the  knights  at  the  English  court, 
w  told  William  Bufus  that  the  Saxon  prince  had  brought  into 
^gM,  and  vna  raising  up,  a  family  of  competitors  for  the  English 
'"v*  A  friend  of  Edgar,  named  Godwin,  challenged  and  slew  the 
liator;  and  William  Kufus,  supposing  Providence  had  decided  in 
of  the  innocent,  treated  Edgar  and  his  adopted  family  with  kind- 
i«nd  fnendsbip.  The  princesses  Matilda  and  Mary  were  placed  by 
^^^cle  in  the  nunnery  of  Romsey,  of  which  his  surviving  sister, 
™hja,  was  abbess ;  for  the  princes  he  obtained  an  honourable  recep- 
^at  the  court  of  William  Kufus,  who  eventually  sent  him  at  the 
Wof  an  army  to  Scotland,  with  which  he  succeeded  in  re-establishing 
"^yonngking  Edgar,  eldest  brother  of  Matilda,  on  the  throne  of  his 


^'"^"CQg  Vitalis  confirms,  in  a  great  measure,  the  statements  of  Tur- 
J*;J^*^ relating  the  death  of  queen  Margaret,  adds,  "She  had 
■«t  her  two  daughters,  Edith  (Matilda)  and  Mary,  to  Christina  her  sis- 
j»i  wiowasa  religieuse  of  the  abbey  of  Romsey,  to  be  instructed  by 
ni  holy  writ.  These  princesses  were  a  long  time  pupils  among  the 
Jf*  They  were  instructed  by  them,  not  only  in  the  art  of  reading, 
•^'i  the  observance  of  good  manners ;  and  these  devoted  maidens,  as 
JgS>Proached  the  age  of  womanhood,  waited  for  the  consolation  of 
It  ^  ^^  have  said,  they  were  orphans,  deprived  of  both  their 
J^»*Pwated  from  their  brothers,  and  far  from  the  protecting  care 
f  ^^r^  ^^  friends.  They  had  no  home  or  hoiie  but  the  cloister,  and 
d^!LS.^  ^ercy  of  God,  they  were  not  professed  as  nuns.  They  were 
~  '  le  Disposer  of  all  earthly  events  for  better  things." 


-^   ~j  «»»o  A^i»put»er  ui  au  cari.uijr  events  lur  i^btcx 

Mftj^^^  Wilton,  ever  since  the  profession  of  the  royal  saint 
J  °*»  W  been  the  place  of  nurture  and  education  for  the  princesses 

itli^SS:  »^^  ibyming  Chronicle.  thoB  quaintly  enumentes  the  posterity  of  Marsiret 
^  w  St  Uenry  Ellis's  edition)  :— 

"  Edward,  Dnnkan,  Edgar,  AUxander  the  gay. 
And  David  also  (that  kings  were  aU  they  say), 
IVhose  mother  is  now  St.  liargrete  without  doubt. 
At  Dunfermlyn  shrined  and  canonized ; 
By  whum  Maloolyn  a  daughter  had  also. 
King  Henry's  wile  the  first,  foil  well  avlsed 
Queen  Maude,  that's  right  weU  loved  England  through. 
Those  crosses  fair  and  royal,  as  men  go 
Through  all  Enji^d  she  made  at  her  expense, 
,  Anddlvt  ' 


[vers  good  orders  through  her  providence." 
<  Dauc^ter  of  Edward  the  Peaceable. 
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of  the  ADglo-Sason  reigning  fiamily.  This  abhej  of  bbck  BeiiedictiBi 
nuns  was  founded  by  king  Al£re4>  and  since  his  days  it  had  been  uui 
to  elect  a  superior  of  his  lines^.  Wilton-abbey  had  been  refomidedlf 
the  queen  £ditha,  consort  to  Edward  the  Confessor.^  While  Hxi 
monarch  was  building  Westminster-abbey,  liis  queen  employed  bcr 
revenues  in  changing  the  nunneiy  of  Wilton  from  a  woodm  ed^iBto 
one  of  stone. 

The  abbey  of  Bomsey  was  likewise  a  royal  foundationy  generallf  g)* 
vemed  by  sn  abbess  of  the  blood*  royal.  Christina  is  firafc  mentkiteda 
abbess  of  Bomsey  in  Hampshire,  and  afterwards  as  superior  of  tiie  M 
ton  convent.  As  both  belonged  to  the  order  of  black  Benedictiiua^^ 
transfer  was  not  difficult ;  but  chroniclers  do  not  mention  wluii  ii  VI 
effected,  simply  stating  the  fad  that  the  Scottish  princess  first  Mti 
Bomsey,  yet  when  she  grew  up  she  was  resident  at  Wilton-abbey,  nitf 
the  supeiintendenoe  of  the  abbess  Christina  her  aunt  Matilda  thus  hi 
came  an  inhabitant  of  the  same  abode  where  the  roj^al  virgins  of  beriM 
had  always  received  their  education.^  It  was  the  express  desire  d  I 
queen,  her  mother,  who  survived  that  request  but  a  few  hours,  1^4 
should  be  placed  under  the  care  of  the  lady  Christina  at  Bomsey. 

While  in  these  English  convents,  the  royal  maid  was  compelled  f 
assume  the  thick  black  veil  of  a  votaress,'  as  a  protection  firam  tbe  '* 
suits  of  the  lawless  Norman  nobles.  The  abbess  Christina^  her  v^ 
who  was  exceedingly  desirous  of  seeing  her  beautiful  niece  become  84 
professed,  treated  her  very  harshly  if  she  removed  this  cumbrous  and* 
convenient  envelope,  which  was  composed  of  coarse  black  doth  or  9B$. 
some  say  it  was  a  tissue  of  horse-hair.  The  imposition  oi  this  veilii 
considered  by  Matilda  as  an  intolerable  grievanoe.  She  woro  it,*»i 
herself  acknowledged,  with  sighs  and  tears  in  the  presence  of  her  iM 
aunt ;  and  the  moment  she  found  herself  alone,  she  flung  it  on  ll 
ground,  and  stamped  it  under  her  feet.  During  the  seven  yeas  i 
Matilda  resided  in  this  dreary  asylum,  she  was  carefully  imrtractedl 
all  the  learning  of  the  age.  Ordericus  Vitalis  says  she  was  tangb^  % 
"  literatoriam  artem/*  of  which  she  afterwards  became,  like  hei  pw^ 
cessor,  Matilda  of  Flanders,  a  most  munificent  patroness.  She  ^a^ 
greatly  skilled  in  music,  for  which  her  love  amounted  almost  toaptfB* 
When  queen,  we  shall  find  her  sometimes  censured  fi>r  the  too  ff^ 
liberality  she  showed  in  rewarding,  with  costly  presents,  the  monks  ^ 
sang  skilfully  in  the  church  service.* 

The  superior  education  which  this  illustrious  princess  received  duri>l 
these  years  of  conventual  seclusion,  eminently  fitted  her  to  become  a 
consort  of  so  accomplished  a  prince  as  Henry  le  Beauclera  Kobert 
Gloucester,  an4  Piers  of  Langtoft,  and,  above  aU,  Eadmer,  a:ooDtein|> 
raiy,  assert  that  the  royal  pair  had  been  lovers  before  circumstances  «* 
I  Camden.  «Ord.Vlt.  >  £«dmer.  *  Ibid.  *  l^ireU. 
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mitted  of  thdr  union.     These  are  the  words  of  dd  quaint  Bobin  on  the 
■ttbject  :— 

"SpscUIove  there  had  en  been,  as  1  asdentand, 

Between  him  and  the  king's  fair  daughter,  Maud  of  Scotland. 

So  ibat  he  willed  her  to  wife,  and  the  Uabops  also, 

jimthe  Ugii  meo  of  the  land  raided  him  thereio." 

MatiHa  received  two  proposals  of  marriage  while  she  was  in  the  ntin- 
neiy  at  Bomsey ;  one  from  Alan,  duke  of  Bretagne,  the  mature  suitor 
before  mentioned,  who  demanded  her  in  marriage  of  his  brother-in-law, 
WIBam  finfus,  and  obtained  his  consent ;  but  he  was  prevented  by 
death  fram  fulfilling  his  engagement.  Had  it  been  otherwise,  Matilda's 
onlyrefiige  from  this  ill-assorted  union  would  have  been  the  irrevocable 
MTOmption  of  the  black  veil,  of  which  she  had  testified  such  unquali6ed 
•bhonienoe.  The  other  candidate  for  the  hand  of  the  exiled  princess, 
'as  the  young  and  handsome  William  Warren,  earl  of  Surrey,  the  son 
c^  the  Conqueror's  youngest  daughter  Gundred,  the  favourite  nephew  of 
William  Bufus,  and  one  of  the  richest  and  most  powerful  of  the  baron- 
age of  England  and  Normandy.  The  profession  of  Matilda  was  delayed 
for  a  time  by  the  addresses  of  these  princes.^  **  But,*'  continues  the 
chronicler,  «  she  was,  by  the  grace  of  God,  reserved  for  a  higher  destiny, 
and  tbrongh  his  permission  contracted  a  more  illustrious  marriage."'  It 
is  lemarbWe,  that  of  the  three  lovers  by  whom  Matilda  was  sought  in 
'^■^"nage,  one  should  have  been  the  son-in-law,  another  the  grandson, 
Mid  the  third  the  son,  of  that  Norman  conqueror  who  had  established  a 
nraj  djnasty  on  the  throne  of  her  ancestors. 

Matilda  pleaded  devotion  to  a  religious  life,  as  an  excuse  for  declining 
ftc  addresses  of  Warren.    It  seems  strange  that  she  should  have  pre- 
ferred a  lengthened  sojourn  in  a  gloomy  cloister,  to  marrying  a  young, 
^tone,  and  wealthy  prince  of  the  reigning  family  of  England,  unless 
^rreftisal  of  Warren  may  be  regarded  as  a  confirmation  of  the  state- 
^^^^  of  Eadmer,  Robert  of  Gloucester,  William  of  Malmesbury,  and 
''therB  of  the  ancient  chroniclers,  as  to  •*  the  special  love  "  that  existed 
"^een  Henry  Beauclerc  and  Matilda,  during  the  season  of  their  mutual 
^flyoaty.    The  nunnery  of  Wilton  was  not  fer  from  Winchester,  the 
P™I«l  seat  of  the  Norman  sovereign  ;  and  when  we  reflect  on  the 
Sfeat  intimacy  which  subwsted  between  Matilda's  uncle,  Edgar  Atheling, 
■^  the  sons  of  the  Conqueror,  it  appears  by  no  means  improbable  that 
pnnoe  Henry  might  have  accompanied  him  in  some  of  his  visits  to  his 
^oyal  kinswomen,  and  been  admitted,  under  the  sanction  of  his  presence, 
^  converse  with  the  princesses,  and  enjoyed  the  opportunity  of  seeing 
«*tildt  without  her  veil ;  which,  we  learn  from  her  own  confessioiji, 
**  took  every  opportunity  of  throwing  aside.    Hor  was  this  to  be  won- 
^  at,  rince,  if  we  may  credit  the  testimony  (£  epntemporary  writers, 
1  JZodde.  adviied.  «  Ord.  Vit.  »  Ibid. 
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ber  hot  was  well  worth  the  lookiDg  upon.  The  leuned  fiildebert»^  bff 
fheDd  and  correspondeDt^  has  oelebiated  her  perMmal  channs  in  tbeeb- 
qtient  Latin  poems  which  he  addreaMd  to  her,  hoth  hefoe  and  after  her 
mairiage.  Matthew  Paris  says  she  was  "  very  fair,  and  elegant  in  per* 
son,  as  well  as  learned,  holy,  and  wise."  These  qualities^  oombinfid  vi& 
her  high  lineage,  rendered  her,  doubtless,  an  object  of  attraction  to  the 
Norman  princes. 

Henry  Beauclere  was  ten  yean  theseni<»r  of  his  nephew  Warrea;  1»t 
his  high  mental  acquirements  and  accomplishments  were^to  amiodlilu 
that  of  Matilda  of  Scotland,  fu  beyond  the  meretricious  advantsgei 
which  his  more  youthful  rival  could  boast.  Bobert  of  Gloucester,  in  hit 
rhyming  Chronicle,  gives  this  quaint  summary  of  the  birth,  edocatioO) 
and  characteristics  of  Henry  :-^ 

"In  EoglaiMl  WM  he  bora.  Henri,  thie  nobteOMn, 
In  the  third  jeer  that  hie  &ther  England  wan ; 
He  waa»  of  aU  hie  aone,  beet  fitted  king  to  be. 
Of  Cidieet  fbnn  and  mannere,  and  moet  gentle  and  ftee ; 
For  that  he  waethe  joongeet,  to  boolchie  lather  him  drew. 
And  be  became  it  as  it  befel  a  good  cleik  enow. 
One  time  when  he  waa  yoang,  hit  brother  smote  him,  I  wis. 
And  he  wept  while  hie  Cirther  atood  hj  and  beheld  aU  this; 
'  Ne  weq»  now/  he  laid, '  loTing  §oa,  for  it  shall  come  to  b^ 
That  thoa  shalt  yet  be  king,  and  that  thoa  shalt  see.' 
Hfi  iiither  made  him,  at  Westminster,  knight  of  his  own  hand. 
In  the  nineteenth  year  of  his  ags,  Ac.  kc 
Taller  he  waa  some  deal  than  his  brethren  were. 
Fair  man  and  stout  enow,  with  brown  hair." 

Henry  was  regarded  by  the  people  of  the  land  with  a  greater  d^ 
of  complacency  than  the  elder  sons  of  the  Conqueror,  from  the  cirdUD* 
wtance  of  his  being  an  English-bom  priiice.  While  yet  a  tender  iiM 
liis  mighty  sire  named  him  as  a  witness  (the  only  male  witness)  of  i^ 
following  curious  charter  to  one  of  his  followers,  the  founder  of  tkl 
family  of  Hunter  of  Hopton : — 

**I,  William  the  king,  the  third  year  of  my  reign. 

Give  to  thee,  Norman  Hunter,  to  me  that  art  both  llefe*  and  dear, 

The  Hop  and  the  Hopton,  and  all  the  bounds  up  and  down. 

Under  the  earth  to  hdl,  above  the  earth  to  heaven. 

From  me  and  mine  to  thee  and  thine. 

As  good  and  as  loir  as  ever  they  mine  were. 

To  witnesse  that  this  is  sooth, 

1  bite  the  white  waxe  with  my  tooth, 

Before  Jugge  *  Maude,  and  Margery, 

And  my  young  sonne  Henry, 

For  a  bowe  and  a  broad  arrowe, 

ynum  I  sail  come  to  hunt  on  Yarrowe."  * 

The  rhymes  of  this  quaint  feudal  grant  are  undoubtedly  far  more  agi** 
nble  to  the  ear  than  the  halting  heroics  of  honest  Bobert  of  Gloucester, 

I  Afterwards  archbiihop  of  Mans.  ~  See  >  Pronounced  «7iiey,  whidi  rhymes  to  lb'' 
Hlldeberll  Opera.  gery ;  the  rhymes,  it  will  be  observed,  jew 

*  Lif/e,  loving.  in  the  middle  of  the  line.  *  ^^ 
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tvioosly  quoted,  though  compound^  more  than  a  century  before  his 
cbioniclewas  written.  Several  of  the  charters  of  William  the 
jueror  are  in  this  form,  and  with  the  names  of  the  same  members  of 
lis  &mtly.  It  is  probable  that  they  were  executed  in  the  presence  of 
his  queen  "Maude ; "  "  Jugge"  (sometimes  used  as  an  abbreviation  for 
Judith)  most  have  been  his  niece  Judith,  afterwards  the  wife  of  Wal- 
theof ;  the  name  of  that  notable  witness,  the  baby  Henry,  was  doubtless 
added  as  a  joke  by  the  royal  sire.  Biting  the  white  wax  was  supposed 
logireparticalar  authenticity  to  conveyances  from  the  crown,  which 
ftmerly  were  each  duly  furnished  with  a  proof  impression  of  that  pri- 
IjBtiFe  substitute  for  the  great  seal  of  England  the  royal  eye-tooth,  some- 
^  fiuniliarly  specified  by  the  monarch  as  his  "fiing-tooth."  This 
totom,  which  took  its  rise  from  very  remote  antiquity,  was  needlessly 
idopted  by  the  Anglo-Norman  line  of  sovereigns,  whose  broad  seals  are 
«C  peculiarly  fine  workmanship,  bearing  their  veritable  eflRgies,  crowned, 
•wptered,  and  in  royal  robes,  seated  on  the  king's  stone  bench ;  and  on 
ue  reverse  of  the  seal  the  same  monarch  is  figured,  armed  cap-a-pi^,  and 
awinted  on  a  war-charger,  gallantly  appointed. 

It  is  among  the  boasts  of  Cambridge  that  Henry,  so  celebrated  for 
to  l^niing,  received  his  education  there.    The  ancient  annals  of  St. 
Austin's  (interbury,  however,  affirm  "  that  he  was  instructed  in  philo- 
sophy beyond  seas,  where  for  his  knowledge  in  the  liberal  sciences,  be 
^^y  tiie  French  sumamed  Beauclerc."  * 

The  following  dialogue  took  place  between  Henry  and  his  royal  sire, 
^en  the  latter  lay  on  his  death-bed  at  Hermentrudc,  and  was  concluding 
™*  elaborate  confession  pf  his  past  deeds  of  oppression  and  cruelty  with 
*6  verbal  bequest  of  his  dominions  to  his  two  eldest  sons.    "  And  what 
^y^^^eto  me,  father  ?**  interrupted  Henry,  who  stood  weeping  at 
*e  bedside,  less  touched,  we  fear,  at  the  awful  list  of  sins  and  wicked- 
^^^'^  of  which  his  dying  sire  had  just  disburthened  his  conscience,  than 
^  tenour  of  a  last  will  and  testament  in  which  he  appeared  to  have 
'y>«hare.    "Five  thousand  pounds  in  silver,  out  of  my  treasury,  do  I 
^^^^,'*  replied  the  Conqueror.    **  But  what  shall  1  do  with  treasure, 
jJlMve  neither  castle  nor  domain?"  demanded  the  disappointed  prince. 
^  Patient,  my  son,  and  comfort  thyself  in  God,"  rejoined  the  expiring 
ttonarcli ;  ^  thy  elder  brothers  do  but  go  before  thee.   Kobert  shall  have 
Jonnandy,  and  William  England;  but  thou  shalt  be  the  inheritor  of 
Jjj^y  honours,  and  shall  excel  both  thy  brethren  in  riches  and  power." 
jfli«onicular  speech,  though  fer  enough  from  proving  satisfactory  at  tlie 
'"^  to  the  landless  Henry,  was  afterwards  magnified  into  a  prophetic  an- 
te ttf"^'*  Wb.  IfSS.   A  teamed  writer     bmted  troaUwiour  poetess.  Marie  of  Vtvma 
^  Archcologfa  tapposes  that  this  appel-     who  flourished  iu  th<s  reign  of  our  Henry  111^ 
J^y  wottly  Henry's  "  English  Fables  "     has  translated  the  KngUsh  monarch'a  wort 
"^  oAQpiui  styte.  adding  that  the  oele-     into  Nonxuui  French. 
^OU  1.       '  '  a 
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nunciation  of  liis  accession  to  the  tinited  dominions  of  Esglsnd  and 
Normandy. 

Hobert,  whose  extravagance  had  exhausted  all  his  resonroes  before  he 
succeeded  to  the  dukedom  of  Normandy,  hesou^t  his  youngest  brother 
to  assist  him  with  a  loan  of  at  least  part  of  the  money.  Henry  oempy, 
on  condition  of  being  put  in  possession  of  his  mother^  bequest  of  the 
Cotentin.  Robert  agreed ;  but,  after  he  had  been  f(»led  in  his  attempt 
to  dethrone  Kufus,  he  returned  to  Normandy  with  exhaiisted  coflfers,and 
wrongfully  repossessed  himself  of  the  Cotentin.  Henry,  greatly  emagedit 
this  treatment,  was  preparing  to  take  up  arms  against  Robert,  when  the 
latter,  finding  himself  attacked  by  William,  and  abandoned  byhisaUf, 
Philip  of  France,  thought  proper  to  make  the  most  earnest  solieitatiooi 
to  Henry  for  forgiveness  and  assistance.  Henry,  being  mollified  by  tia 
submission  of  his  elder  brother,  and  understanding  that  a  plot^rasin 
agitation  to  deliver  Rouen  to  William,  suddenly  entered  the  city,  and 
seizing  Conon,  the  head  of  the  conspirators,  charged  bim  with  his  tasf 
son  to  tiie  duke,  and  caused  him  to  be  flung  headlong  from  one  of  the 
highest  towers.  By  this  decisive  step  Henry  preserved  the  capital  fir 
Robert. 

Robert  and  William  soon  after  came  to  an  amicable  agreement,  aoi 
terminated  their  quarrel  by  making  their  wills  in  each  others  favoo; 
without  any  mention  of  Henry.  Henry  regarded  this  as  a  great  affwnl, 
especially  on  the  part  of  Robert,  to  whom  he  had  rendered  such  signrf 
services,  and  demanded  of  him  either  a  restitution  of  his  silver,  or  to  be 
put  in  possession  of  the  Cotentin.  On  Robert's  refusal,  he  seized  co 
Mount  St.  Michael,  where  he  strongly  entrenched  himself. 

The  youthful  adventurer  maintained  his  rocky  fortress  with  obstinate 
valour  against  the  united  efforts  of  his  august  brothers  of  England  and 
Normandy,  till  he  was  reduced  to  the  greatest  straits  for  want  of  vatcr. 
He  represented  his  distress  to  Robert  in  a  moving  message,  andobtaiwd 
leave  to  supply  his  garrison  with  water,  and  a  present  of  wine  for  t« 
own  use.  Rufus  upbraided  Robert  with  his  compliance,  which  he  caH«d 
**an  act  of  folly."— "What T'  replied  Robert,  with  a  sudden  burst  d 
that  generous  warmth  of  feeling  which  formed  the  redeeming  trait  of  his 
character,  "  is  the  quarrel  between  us  and  our  brother  of  that  impoi^ 
ance,  that  we  should  make  him  die  of  thirst?  We  may  have  occafl<^ 
for  a  brother  hereafter,  but  where  shall  we  find  another  if  we  (destroy 
this?"  After  Robert  had  besieged  St.  Michael's-mouiit  during  the 
whole  of  Lent,  he  brought  Henry  to  terms ;  who,  weary,  perhaps,  cjj 
keeping  a  stricter  fast  than  even  the  church  of  Rome  enjoined  at  ti 
season,  surrendered  the  fortress ;  and  having  permission  to  go  wbi< 
he  pleased,  wandered  about  Germany  and  France  for  some  time,  fc 
saken  of  every  one  save  four  faithful  domestics. 
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Prince  Heni7*8  poverty  subjected  him  occasionally  to  the  sneers  of  the 
wealthy  Noiman  haiona,  but  more  especially  of  his  rival  kinsman, 
Waxten,^  who  took  occasion  from  his  swiftness  in  pursuit  of  the  forest 
pm%  "which  oft-times,"  says  the  chronicle  of  Normandy, "  he,  for  lack 
ufhorw  or  dog,  followed  on  foot,  to  bestow  tiie  name  of  'Deer's-foot* 
«n  the  landless  prince.  This  greatly  troubled  Henry,  who  hated  Warren 
to  the^BBth,  hut  had  no  power  to  srenge  hims^f,  because  the  *Bed 
King '  Joved  Warren  greatly.***  It  is  possiWe  that  Warren's  courtship  of 
l&tada  of  Scotland  was  one  cause  of  Henry's  hitter  animosity  .•  This 
•oortship  was  sanctioned  by  Rufus,  and  some  of  the  ancient  chroniclers 
JMrt  that  Matilda  was  contracted  to  him,  but  this  appears  without 
ifemdation. 

Heniy  was  in  his  thirty-second  year  when  the  glancing  aside  of  Wat 
fjnd^s  arrow  made  him  king  of  England.  A  most  remarkable  ad- 
iwntore  befell  him  on  that  eventful  day,  August  2nd,  1100.  Being  sepa- 
•tted  from  the  royal  party  while  pursuing  his  game  in  an  adjoining  glen 
"<f  thfr  forest,  he  chanced  to  snap  the  string  of  his  cross-bow,  or  arblast, 
iBd  repairing  to  the  but  of  a  forester  to  get  it  mended  or  replaced,  he 
•as,  the  moment  he  entered  this  sylvan  abode,  saluted  as  king  by  an 
1^  woman  whom  be  found  there,  whose  description  is  somewhat 
«milarto  that  of  one  of  the  witches  in  Macbeth.  The  following  is  a 
»tenl  vemon  of  her  address,  from  the  Norman  French  rhymes  of 
Wace:^ 

*  Hasty  uew8  to  thee  I  Wug, 
Uenry,  tboa  art  now  a  king ; 
Mark  the  words  and  heed  them  well, 
"Which  to  thee  to  sooth  I  tell. 
And  recall  them  in  the  hour 
Of  thy  regal  state  aad  power." 

«fcre  Henry  had  recovered  from  the  surprise  with  which  the  weird 
^omaa's  prediction  bad  startled  him,  the  cries  of  the  "  Bed  King's  "  attend- 
^t»  proclaimed  the  fatal  accident  that  had  befallen  their  royal  master. 
^^  acted  as  Rtifus  doubtless  -would  have  done  in  his  case ;  he  sprang 
^oMMddie,  and  made  the  best  of  his  way  to  Winchester,  without  be- 
fJ^'^JBg  a  moment's  care  or  attention  on  the  body  of  his  deceased 
J|J^)^hich  was  irreverently  thrown  into  the  cart  of  one  Purkiss,  a 
°*^<^cliapcoal-bumer,  that  was  passing  through  the  forest,  and,  on  no 
S^'otler  bier,  ignobly  borne  back  to  the  city  which  he  had  quitted  that 
^^*^with  such  proud  parade. 

»nlliam  Breteuil,*  the  royal  treasurer,  was  also  at  this  memorable 

^^**^  party,  and  with  him  Henry  actually  rode  a  race  to  Winchester, 

"*y»  and  won  it  too ;  for  when  Breteuil  arrived  at  the  door  of  the  trea- 

'^^  he  found  Henry  standing  before  it,  who  greeted  him  with  ar 

«wS®'       *  ^^-         '  JWd.  CJonqneror's   great   fMend    and    counsellor; 

»»uii«n  Breteuil  was  the  son  of  the     Fitz-Osbom,  Bumamed  the  "  Proud  Spirit." 
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demand  of  the  keys.  Breteuil  boldly  declared,  **  That  both  treasnr 
and  crown  belonged  to  the  prince's  eldest  brother,  duke  Robert  of  ^or 
inandy,  who  was  then  absent  in  the  Holy  Land,  and  for  that  prinoe  h< 
would  keep  the  treasures  of  the  late  king  his  master.**  Henry  drevr  hh 
sword,  and  backed  by  his  powerful  friend,  Henry  fiellomonte,  afterward 
earl  of  Leicester,  and  other  nobles  of  his  party,  forced  the  keys  from  hi! 
kinsman  Breteuil,  and  took  possession  of  the  treasure  and  regalia. 

Some  of  the  nobles  who  possessed  large  estates  in  Normandy  mdec 
with  Breteuil,  in  advocating  the  rights  of  the  royal  crusader ;  and  tb< 
debate  growing  very  stormy,  it  was  considered  more  expedient  to  aiguc 
the  momentous  question  in  the  council-chamber.    Thither  the  nobleE 
and  prelates  adjourned ;  but  while  they  were  engaged  in  advocatlDg, 
according  as  interest  or  passion  swayed,  the  rival  claims  of  Robert  and 
Henry  to  the  vacant  throne,  Henry  had  successfully  pleaded  his  own 
cause  to  the  populace  in  the  streets  of  Winchester ;  and  they,  strong  in 
numbers,  and  animated  with  sudden  affection  for  the  English-boqi 
prince,  who  had  promised  to  bestow  upon  them  English  laws  and  an 
English  queen,  gathered  round  the  palace,  and  quickened  the  decision 
of  the  divided  peers  in  council  by  making  the  name  of  Heniy  resound 
in  their  ears :  and  Henry,  thus  elected  by  the  voice  of  the  people,  was 
immeduitely  proclaimed  king  at  Winchester.    The  remains  of  the  luck- 
less Rufus  were  hurried  into  the  grave,  with  a  sort  of  hunter's  mass, 
the  following  morning  at  an  early  hour,  in  Winchester  cathedral ;  and 
Henry  hastened  to  London,  where,  on  Sunday,  the  5th  of  Au^st,  the 
third  day  after  his  brother's  death,  he  was  crowned  in  Westminster- 
abbey,  by  Maurice,  bishop  of  London.    Before  the  regal  circlet  was 
placed  on  his  brow,  "Henry,  at  the  high  altar  at  Westminster,  pro- 
mised to  God  and  the  people,"  says  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  ^  to  annul  the 
unrighteous  acts  that  took  place  in  his  brother^s  reign,  and  he  was 
crowned  on  that  condition."^ 

Henry  promised  everything  that  could  reasonably  be  demanded  of 
him,  and  set  about  reforming  the  abuses  and  corruptions  that  had  pre> 
vailed  during  the  licentious  reign  of  the  bachelor  king,  and  completely 
secured  his  popularity  with  the  English  people  by  declaring  his  resolu- 
tion of  wedding  a  princess  of  the  blood  of  Alfred,  who  hod  been  brought 
up  and  educated  among  them.  Accordingly,  he  demanded  Matilda,  the 
daughter  of  Malcolm,  kiug  of  Scotland,  and  Margaret  Atheling,  of  her 
brother,  Edgar,  king  of  Scotland.  The  proposal  was  exceedingly  agree- 
able to  the  Scottish  monarch,  but  great  difficulties  were  opposed  to  thd 
completion  of  this  marriage  by  those  who  were  of  opinion  that  she  had 
embraced  a  religious  life.'  The  abbess  Christina,  Matilda's  aunt,  in 
particular,  whose  Saxon  prejudices  could  not  brook  the  idea  that  the  I 
throne  of  the  Norman  line  of  sovereigns  should  be  strengthened  by  an  I 
1  Bax.  Chroo.  •  EadiDfar. 
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alliance  with  the  royal  blood  of  Alfred,  protested,  **  that  her  niece  was  a 
veiled  nun,  and  that  it  would  be  an  act  of  sacrilege  to  remove  her  from 
her  convent.' 

Henry's  heart  was  set  npon  the  marriage,  but  he  would  not  venture 
to  ontrage  popular  opinion  by  wedding  a  consecrated  nun.  In  this 
dilemma,  he  wrote  a  pressing  letter  to  the  learned  Anselm,  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  who  had  been  unjustly  despoiled  of  his  revenues  by 
Wilh'am  Bufus,  and  was  then  in  exile  at  Lyons,  entreating  him  to  re- 
tun,  and  render  him  his  advice  and  assistance  in  this  affair.  Anselm 
declared  the  case  was  too  weighty  for  his  single  decision,  and  summoned 
a  council  of  the  church  &t  Lambeth,  for  the  purpose  of  entering  more 
fully  into  this  important  question.^ 

Matilda  made  her  appearance  before  the  synod,  and  was  closely  inter- 
rogated by  the  primate  Anselm,  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  hierarchy 
ef  England,  as  to  the  reality  of  her  allied  devotion  to  a  religious  life.* 
^  particulars  of  her  examination  have  been  preserved  by  Eadmer, 
who,  as  the  secretary  of  the  archbishop  Anselm,  was  doubtless  an  eye- 
witness of  this  interesting  scene,  and  recorded  the  very  words  uttered 
'>y  the  princess. 

The  archbishop  commenced  by  stating  the  prevailing  report  that  she 
^  emhtaced  a  religious  life,  and  declared,  "  that  no  motive  whatever 
would  induce  him  to  dispense  with  her  vow,  if  it  had  already  been 
given  to  Almighty  God."  Matilda  denied  that  there  had  been  any 
such  engagement  on  her  part.  She  was  asked,  **  If  she  hod  embraced  a 
religions  life,  either  by  her  own  choice  or  the  vow  of  her  parents ;"  and 
she  replied  *'  Neither."  Then  she  was  examined  as  to  the  fact  of  her 
liaTing  worn  the  black  veil  of  a  votaress  in  her  fatbei^s  court,  and  sub- 
*quently  in  the  nunneries  of  Romsey  and  Wilton.  *•  I  do  not  deny,** 
■aid  Matilda,  «*  having  worn  the  veil  in  my  father's  court,  for  when  I 
^  a  child,  my  aunt  Christina  put  a  piece  of  black  cloth  over  my  head ; 
^when  my  father  saw  me  with  it,  he  smatched  it  off  in  a  great  rage, 
*°d  execrated  the  person  who  had  put  it  on  me.  I  afterwards  made  a 
^^^w*  of  wearing  it,  to  excuse  myself  from  unsuitable  marriages ; 
^  on  one  of  these  occasions,  my  father  tore  the  veil  and  threw  it  on 
*«  ground,  observing  to  Alan,  earl  of  Bretagne,  who  stood  by,  that  it 
^  ^  intention  to  give  me  in  marriage,  not  to  devote  me  to  the 
ebuicli.*^  g]^e  i^igQ  admitted  that  she  had  assumed  the  veil  in  the  nun- 
"^jyofBomsey,  as  a  protection  from  the  lawless  violence  of  the  Norman 
<^'>(>le8,  and  had  continued  to  wear  that  badge  of  conventual  devotion, 
°^t  her  own  inclination,  through  the  harsh  compulsion  of  her  aunt, 

AiJf^^^  aRer  the  return  of  aichbisbop  colm,  kte  king  of  Scotland,  resolved,  if  it 

jTf'^to  EoBhrnd,  the  king,  by  the  advice  might  be  lawftil.  to  marry  ber.— 'fyrrtdL 

^V^incQda,  resolved  to  leave  off  hit  mia-  »  Eadmer.    Wm.  of  Malma. 

^**'*al  marry;  and  be,  having  a  verif  »  Eadmer. 
'^  «/a«iw,/or  Matilda,  daughter  to  Mai- 
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the  abbess  Christiua.  *'If  I  attempted  to  remoye  it,"  oontmuei 
Matilda,  ''she  would  torment  me  with  harsh  blows  and  sharp  re 
preaches.  Sighing  and  trembling,  I  wore  it  in  her  presence  ;  "but  st 
soon  as  I  withdrew  from  her  sight,  I  always  threw  it  off,  and  tiamplec 
upon  it."^ 

This  explanation  was  considered  pwfectly  satisfactory  by  the  ootinci 
at  Lambeth,  and  they  pronounced  that  "  Matilda,  daughter  of  Malcolm, 
king  of  Scotland,  had  proved  that  she  had  not  embraced  a  religious  Hie, 
either  by  her  own  choice  or  the  vow  of  her  parents,  and  was  free  to 
contract  marriage  with  the  king."  The  council,  in  addition  to  this 
declaration,  thought  proper  to  make  public  the  cogent  reason  the 
Scottish  princess  had  given  for  her  assumption  of  the  black  veil  on  her 
coming  to  England ;  which  was  done  in  the  following  reznarkable 
words :  "  When  the  great  king  WilUam  conquered  this  land,  msaiy  of 
his  followers,  elated  by  so  great  a  victory,  and  thinking  that  eTery- 
thing  ought  to  be  subservient  to  their  will  and  pleasure,  not  only  seized 
the  provisions  of  the  conquered,  but  invaded  the  honour  of  their 
matrons  and  virgins  whenever  they  had  an  opportunity.  This  obliged 
many  young  ladies,  who  dreaded  their  violence,  to  put  on  the  veil  .to 
preserve  their  honour.*^ 

Matilda,  notwithstanding  her  repugnance  to  the  consecrated  veil, 
exhibited  a  very  maidenly  reluctance  to  enter  the  holy  pale  of  matri- 
mony with  a  royal  husband.  It  is  possible  that  the  report  of  the  im» 
moral  tenour  of  Henry's  life  before  he  ascended  the  throne,  which  wa» 
evidenced  by  his  acknowledging  the  claims  of  twenty  illegitimate  chil- 
dren, might  be  r^atded  by  a  princess  of  her  purity  of  mind  and  nabanners 
as  a  very  serious  objection ;  and  if,  as  many  of  the  early  chr(»uclers 
intimate,  there  had  been  a  previous  engs^ement  between  Henry  and 
herself,  she  of  course  felt  both  displeasure  and  disgust  at  his  amours 
with  the  beautifal  Ncsta,  daughter  of  the  prince  of  Wales,  and  other 
ladies  too  numerous  to  particularize.  It  is  certain  that  after  the  council 
at  Lambeth  had  pronounced  her  free  to  marry,  Matilda  resisted  for  a 
time  the  entreaties  of  the  king,  and  the  commands  of  her  royal  brother 
and  sovereign,  to  accept  the  brilliant  destiny  she  was  offered. 

All  who  were  coimected  with  the  Saxon  royal  line  importuned 
Matilda,  meantime,  with  such  words  as  these :  "  0  most  noble  and  most 
gracious  of  women  1  if  thou  wouldst,  thou  couldst  raise  up  the  ancient 
honour  of  England;  as  aidgn  of  alliance,  a  pledge  of  reconciliation. 
But  if  thou  persistest  in  thy  refusal,  the  enmity  between  the  Saxon  and 
Norman  races  will  be  eternal;  and  human  blood  will  never  cease  to 
fiow.''^  Thus  urged,  the  royal  recluse  ceased  to  object  to  a  marriage, 
whereby  she  was  to  become  the  bond  of  peace  to  a  divided  nation,  and 
the  dove  of  the  newly-sealed  covenant  between  the  Norman  sovereign 
1  Eadmer.  »  Ibid.  s  Sax.  Quon. 
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and  h&x  own  people.  Henry  promised  to  confirm  'to  the  Bngluli  nation 
their  ancient  kws  and  privileges,  as  established  bj  Alfi^d,  aiid  ratified 
by  Edward  tbeConfessor, — in  short,  to  become  a  constitutional  monarch ; 
and  on  those  conditions  the  daughter  of  the  royal  line  of  Alfred  con- 
sented to  share  his  throne. 

Matilda's  demms,  after  all,  occasioned  little  delay,  for  the  archbishop 
Anselm  did  not  return  to  England  till  October ;  the  eooneil  at  Lambeth 
was  held  in  the  latter  end  of  that  month,  and  her  marriage  and  corona- 
tion took  place  on  Sunday,  November  11th,  being  St.  Martin's-day,  just 
three  months  and  six  days  after  the  inauguration  of  her  royal  lord  at 
Westminster,  August  5th,  1100, — which  we  may  consider  quick  work, 
for  the  despatch  of  such  important  business  and  solemn  ceremonials  oif 
state.  William  of  Malmesbury  tells  us  that  "  Henry's  friends  having 
connselled  him  to  reform  his  life  and  contract  lawful  wedlock,  he 
loamed,  on  St.  Martin's-day,  Matilda,  daughter  of  Malcolm,  king  of 
Scotland,  to  whom  he  had  long  been  greatly  attached,  not  regarding 
the  marrisge-portioD,  provided  he  could  possess  her  whom  he  bad  so 
Mtely  deired ;  for  though  she  was  of  royal  descent,  being  great  niece 
of  fcmg  Edward  by  bis  brother  Edmund,  yet  she  possessed  little  fortune, 
being  dottbly  an  orphan." 

Th«  Boeoe  of  their  marriage  is  thus  described  by  a  contemporary,  who 

^  most  probably  an  eye-witness :  **  At  the  wedding  of  Matilda  and 

™ary  fee  First,  there  was  a  most  prodigious  concourse  of  nobility  and 

pwpte  aacmbled  in  and  about  the  churdi  at  Westminster,  when,  to 

prcrent  all  calumny  and  ill  report  that  the  king  was  about  to  marry  a 

MD,  the  ardibishop  Anselm  asoended  a  pulpit,  and  gave  the  multitude 

» lastory  of  the  evaits  proved  before  the  synod,  and  its  judgment^ 

■~'te  the  lady  Matilda  of  Scotland  was  free  from  any  religious  vow, 

JDd  might  dispose  of  herself  in  marriage  as  she  thought  fit.'    The  arch-- 

"J«fip  finished  by  asking  the  people  in  a  loud  voice,  whether  any  one 

^  objected  to  this  decision :  upon  which  they  answered  unanimously,. . 

^  a  loud  shout,  *  that  the  matter  was  rightly  settled.*    Accordingly 

"*nAy  was  immediately  married  to  the  king,  and  crowned  before  that 

'*t««embly.'^    A  more  simple  yet  majestic  appeal  to  the  sense  of  the 

P*pe>  in  regard  to  a  royal  marriage,  history  records  not. 

^  ^tifal  epithalamium,  in  honour  of  these  auspicious  nuptials, 
^  ^tten  by  Matilda's  friend  Hildebert,  in  elegant  Latin  verse, 
^hepeinhe  congratulates  both  England  and  Henry  on  the  possession  of 
tfledoDbly  royal  bride  Matilda.  He  eulogizes  her  virtues,  and  describes 
her  modest  and  maidenly  deportment  as  enhancing  her  youthful 
tnanns  'when,  with  blushes  that  outvied  the  crimson  of  her  royal  robe, 
^^  stood  at  the  altar,  invested  with  her  regal  insignia,  a  virgin  queen 
^  tride,  in  whom  the  hopes  of  England  hailed  the  future  mother  of  a 
^'^tyUneofkings."' 

1  Eadmer.  »  Open  BUd«»ertl,  p.  1367. 
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At  the  coronation  Innqnet,  or  *'  maungerte,**  as  it  was  called  (litenllj 
the  eating),  all  the  lords  and  knights  being  seated,  according  to  their 
degree,  an  ancient  knight,  who  had  been  high  in  the  favour  and  confi* 
denoe  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  exclaimed, — 

*«  Now  hj  the  Tree  is  eet  tbe  Boot, 
And  mn  to  beer  both  flower  end  fhdt.'* 

All  present  eagerly  required  an  explanation  of  this  mystic  declaratioa 

Then  the  aged  knight  rejoined, — 

'The  ■  TMMM,'  ye  wdl  mi^  understand. 
To  be  the  Ungdiip  of  England ; 
The '  Boot,'  7e  trow,  is  king's  seed. 
Whereof  our  kings  should  oome  indeed. 

Now  gotten  hath  the  Tree  the  Boot« 
All  like  to  bear  both  flower  and  fhiit ; 
Dame  Maid  our  queen  and  ladje 
TlMt  wedded  ia  with  king  Henrie."! 

To  this  auspicious  union  of  the  Anglo-Norman  sovereign,  Henry  I|! 
with  Matilda  of  Scotland,  a  princess  of  English  lineage,  En^sh  edaar 
tion,  and  an  English  hearty  we  may  trace  all  the  constitutional  hhsai$ 
which  this  free  country  at  present  enjoys.  It  was  through  the  influeM 
of  this  virtuous  queen  that  Henry  granted  the  important  charter  whkl 
formed  the  model  and  precedent  of  that  great  palladium  of  English  libeit]^ 
^lagna  Charta ;  and  we  call  upon  our  readers  to  observe,  that  it  itf 
the  direct  ancestress  of  our  present  sovereign-lady  who  refused  to  (ji 
her  gloomy  conventual  prison,  and  to  give  her  hand  to  the  handaxM^ 
and  most  accomplished  sovereign  of  his  time,  till  she  had  obtained  j# 
and  merciful  laws  for  her  sufifering  country,  the  repeal  of  the  tyisnDial 
imposition  of  the  curfew,  and,  in  some  slight  degree,  a  reoogmtion^ 
the  rights  of  the  commons. 

When  the  marriage  of  Matilda  of  Scotland  with  Henry  L  took 
place,  a  hundred  copies  of  a  digest  of  the  righteous  laws  of  Alfred  ao^ 
Edward  the  Confessor  were  made,  and  committed  to  the  keeping  ci  ti» 
principal  bishoprics  and  monasteries  in  England ;  but  when  these  ^ 
sought  for,  in  the  reign  of  John,  to  form  a  legal  authority  for  U)ed^ 
mands  of  the  people,  Rapin  says,  *'  only  one  could  be  found,  which  ^ 
t'xhibited  to  the  barons  by  cardinal  Langton."  This  was,  in  ftct,^ 
simple  model  on  which  Magna  Charta  was  framed. 

Hardyng,  after  recordmg  the  death  of  the  *  Red  King,"  relates  tlie 
accession  of  Henry  I.,  and  his  marriage  with  Matilda  of  Scotland,  in  tli* 
following  rude  stanzas : — 

"  Henry,  his  brother,  the  first  Ung  of  thAt  name. 
Was  crowned  with  all  the  honour  that  mig^t  be ; 
He  reoondled  St  Ansehn,  who  came  home. 
And  crowned  Maude  his  wile  full  fair  and  tns. 
That  daughter  was  (fall  of  benignite) 
To  king  Malcolyne  and  St.  Margrete  the  queen 
Of  Scotland,  which  afore  that  time  had  been ; 
I  Wyntown'a  Chron.  of  Scotland. 
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P  or  wbom  he  gat  WUllAm,  Richard,  and  If okte, 

ft  WboMgoodneulsyvtiiMkcnofftillwide} 

f  If  dM  were  fiilr,  her  yirtues  menj-fold 

Exceeded  far— ell  vice  she  set  aside ; 

Debates  that  were  cngeDdered  of  prUe* 

fihe  aei  at  reat  irith  aU  benevoleDoe. 

Aod  Tlalted  the  alck  and  poor  with  diligence. 

Clothea,  meat,  and  bedding  new  and  nndefUed. 

And  wine  and  ale  die  gave  withontea  donht ; 

When  she  aaw  need  in  eoontrlea  aU  throQ^KNiL"  > 


CHAPTER  II. 
ICatilda's  Englitfli  ancestry  and  English  education  rendered  Henry*8 
jiM'riage  with  her  a  meet  popalar  measure  with  the  Anglo-Saxon  people, 
•f  whcnn  the  great  bulk  of  his  subjects  was  composed.  By  them  the 
ioy*l  bride  was  fondly  styled  Matilda  Atheling,  and  regarded  as  the 
Jjnientative  of  their  own  regretted  sovereigns.  The  allegiance  which 
keaugfaty  Konnan  conqueror,  and  his  despotic  son  the  "  Red  Bang,"  had 
IVTfflweii  able  to  obtain^  except  through  the  sternest  measures  of  com- 
Wwm,  and  which,  in  defiance  of  the  dreadful  penalties  of  loss  of  eyes, 
«*«»  and  life,  bad  been  frequently  withdrawn  from  these  powerful 
|J*«»ch8,  was  freely  and  faithfully  accorded  to  the  hushand  of  Matilda, 
™2^L,by  the  Saxon  population.  All  the  reforms  effected  by  his 
J™^**««d  goyemment,  all  the  good  hiws  which  his  enlarged  views  of 
*>*WeooDomy  taught  that  wise  monarch  to  adopt,  were  attributed, 
ly  flijijiglo-Sflion  subjects,  to  the  beneficial  influence  of  his  young 
joeen.   Bobert  of  Oloucester,  in  his  rhyming  Chronicle,  thus  sp^iks  of 

i^^T'B  marriage  to  Matilda,— 
**  80  that  aa  icon  aa  be  waa  king,  on  St  Martyn'a-daj  I  ween. 
He  sponaed  her  Uiat  waa  called  Kande  Uie  good  queen. 
That  waa  kind  heir  of  England,  as  1  have  told  before. 
e  *  •  *  • 

I  Xaiqr  were  the  good  laws  that  were  made  in  England 

ThroQi^  Maode  the  good  queen,  aa  I  nnderstand/' 

^oe  Londoners,  whose  prosperity  had  sensibly  diminished  in  conse- 
^^of  the  entire  absence  of  female  royalty,  beheld  with  unfeigned 
■^■•ctKtti  the  palace  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  at  Westminster,  once 
™fM?»ced  by  the  presence  of  a  queen — a  queen  of  the  blood  of  Alfred, 
p7?J*^^es,  piety,  and  learning  rendered  her  a  worthy  successor  of 


«<  That  gracioni  rooe  of  Godwin's  tbomy  item." 
^^  to  whom  the  memory  of  queen  Editha  was  justly  dear  were. 
j*^W)ly  not  unmindful  of  the  fact,  that  the  youthful  queen,  on  whom 
?7  *»ope»  of  England  were  so  fondly  fixed,  had  received  that  genuine 
^OQ  nanxe  at  the  baptismal  font ;  and  though,  in  compliment  to  her 
^<)nitt&  godfather,  she  was  called  Matilda,  she  was  also  Editha. 


>  Ellis's  version. 
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Matilda  fully  verified  the  i»:imitiye  title  bestowed  by  the  Saxons  •  i 
their  queens,  Hlafdige,  or  "  the  girer  of  bread."  Her  charities  were  of 
most  extensive  character,  and  her  tender  compassion  for  the  sufferin;! 
of  the  sick  poor  carried  her  almost  beyond  the  bounds  of  reason,  to  &> 
nothing  of  the  restraints  imposed  on  royalty.  She  imitated  the  exampi 
of  her  mother  St.  Margaret,  queen  of  Scotland,  both  in  the  strictness  < 
her  devotional  exercises,  and  in  her  personal  attentions  to  those  wli 
were  labouring  under  bodily  aflflictions.  She  went  every  day  in  Leu 
to  Westminster-abbey,  barefoot,  and  clothed  in  a  garment  of  haircloth 
and  she  would  wash  and  kiss  the  feet  of  the  poorest  people,  for  whicl 
according  to  Robert  of  Gloucester,  she  was  once  reproved  by  a  courtiei 
He  had  his  answer,  however,  as  our  readers  will  perceive  from  ti 
following  curious  dialogue  : — 

'« *  Madam,  for  Godde's  love  is  this  well  ado, 
To  handle  snch  unclean  Hmbs  and  to  kfss  so  ? 
Foal  would  the  king  think.  If  this  thing  he  wist» 
And  right  well  avilo  him  ere  he  your  lips  kist.'  i 

Sir,  sir !'  quoth  the  queen, '  be  still.    Why  say  you  so  ? 
Our  Lord  himself  example  gave  for  tr>  do  so/  "^ 

On  another  occasion,  her  brother,  Alexander  the  Fierce,  king  of  Scol^ 
land,  when  on  a  visit  to  the  court  of  her  royal  husband,  entering 
Matilda's  apartments,  found  her  on  her  knees,  engaged  in  washing  Ht 
feet  of  some  aged  mendicants;  on  which  she  entreated  him  to  avail 
himself  of  the  opportunity  of  performing  a  good  and  acceptable  work 
of  charity  and  humiliatipn,  by  assisting  her  in  this  labour  of  love,  ft*! 
the  benefit  of  his  soul.  The  warlike  majesty  of  Scotland  smiled,  aul: 
left  the  room  without  making  any  reply  to  this  invitation.^  Periapt j 
he  was  conscious  of  his  want  of  skill  as  an  assistant  at  a  pediluvinm 
party ;  or  it  might  be,  that  he  had  seen  too  much  of  such  scenes  duriDg 
the  life  of  his  pious  mother  queen  Margaret,  and  feared  that  his  sistec 
would  carry  her  works  of  benevolence  to  extremes  that  might  prove 
displeasing  to  the  taste  of  so  refined  a  prince  as  Henry  Beauclerc. 

But  to  do  Matilda  justice,  her  good  works  in  general  bore  a  character 
of  more  extended  usefulness.  Once  being  with  her  train  on  horsehaA 
several  of  her  attendants  were  drowned  while  fording  the  river  Lea  at 
Oldford,  during  a  high  flood,  and  the  queen  heriself,  "  being  well  washed, 
did  not  escape  without  great  difficulty.  In  gratitude  for  her  preeervatioo* 
she  built  the  first  arched  bridge  ever  known  in  England,  a  little  higher 
up  the  stream,  called  by  the  Saxons  Bow-bridge,*  at  the  head  of  the 

>  Robt.  of  Gloucester.  wards  canoniwd,  would  hare  given  liJ«  "** 

»  Rog.  of  Wend.,  vol.  t.  p.  459.      The  right  willingly.    It  is  Bebert  of  Gloucester 

chronicler  attributes  the  anecdote  to  prince  who  says  the  brother  to  whom  Matilda  gave 

David,  giving  date  1106.     David  was  cer*  the  charitable  lesson  was  Alexando'.        ^ 

tainly  conveniently  at  hand,  as  he  lived  in  >  Bow,  from  bogeOt  en  arch,  a  word  in  to^ 

Scotland-yard,  close  to  Westminsten^palace,  German  language,  pronounced  with  the  J 

having  married  the  countess  St.  Lys,  heiress  sounded  like  y,  whj«h  brings  It  filese  to  tso 

of  earl  Waltheof ;  but  David,  who  was  after-  Anglo-Saxon. 
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of  Stratford ;  likewise  Channers-bridge,  over  a  tributary  stream 
the  Lea,  the  way  between  them  being  well  paved  with  gravel  She 
e  certain  manors,  and  a  mill  called  Wiggin-mill,  for  ever,  towards 
ping  in  repair  the  said  bridges  and  way. 
Matilda  founded  the  hospital  at  St.  Giles-in-the-Fields,  and  also 
ChristChnreh, which  stood  on  the  very  spot  now  called  Dnke*s-plaoe, 
Jioted  as  the  resort  of  a  low  class  of  Jews.  This  excellent  qneen  also 
«ncted  her  attention  to  the  important  object  of  making  new  roads,  and 
^|[|»iriDg  the  ancient  highways  that  had  fallen  into  decay  during  the 
°°J  years  which  had  succeeded  the  peaceful  and  prosperous  reign  of 
iKAt  uncle,  Edward  the  Confessor.  By  this  means,  travellers  and 
aant  merchants  were  greatly  facilitated  in  their  journeys  through 
then  wild  and  perilous  country,  which,  with  the  exception  of  the 
gnat  Roman  ways,  was  only  intersected  by  a  few  scattered  cart- 
through  desolate  moors,  heaths,  and  uncultivated  wastes  and 
wifl.  These  public  benefits,  which  Matilda  the  Good  conferred 
P»  the  people  from  whose  patriotic  monarchs  she  derived  her  descent^ 
*"«  in  all  probability  the  fruits  of  her  regency  during  the  absence  of 
Jf  Myal  hnshand  in  Normandy ;  for  it  is  scarcely  to  be  supposed  that 
^  stupendous  undertakings  could  have  been  efiected  by  the  limited 
^er  and  revenues  of  a  mere  queen-consort. 

J™y  Ihe  First,  be  it  remembered,  was  placed  on  the  throne  by  the 
J^dimon  of  his  subjects,  who  were  the  Commons  of  England; 
W  by  them  he  was  supported  in  his  regal  authority  against  the  Norman 
™^t  who  formed  a  powerful  party  in  favour  of  his  elder  brother's 
J^^fflons  to  the  crown  of  England.  The  moral  and  political  reforms 
^'Wch  Henry  commenced  his  reign,  and,  above  all,  the  even-handed 

E^  of  justice  which  he  caused  to  be  observed  towards  all  who  pre- 
to  infringe  the  laws,  gave  great  offence  to  many  of  those  haughty 
:  -^p  who  had  been  accustomed  to  commit  tho  most  flagrant  crimes 
J^jniponity,  and  to  oppress  their  humbler  neighbours  without  fear 
j,/*^  arraigned  for  their  misdeeds.  The  establishment  of  the  equit- 
inml     ^^^^  protected  the  wives  and  daughters  of  Englishmen  from 

77^  ^  honest  trader  from  wrong  and  robbery,  and  the  poor  from 
.  r°*»*we  attributed  to  the  influence  of  Matilda,  whom  they  insult- 
^y  %H«  the  Sajcon  "woman,"  and  murmured  at  the  virtuous  restraints 
affftJ!!^'^  and  authority  imposed  upon  the  court.     The  conjugal 

ection  which  subsisted  between  the  royal  pair  excited,  withal,  the 

'cnie  of  those  who  had  been  the  profligate  associates  of  the  bachelor- 
?°&  "illiam  Rufiis;  and  it  was  universally  displeasing  to  the  haughty 
^^  I«ers  to  see  the  king's  gracious  demeanour  towards  the  hitherto 
2^^"^  and  dispirited  En^ish  portion  of  his  subjects,    "  The  malice 

<5«rtain  evil-minded  men,"  says  Eadmer,  "busied  itself  in  inventing 
^ort  cutting  railleries  on  king  Henry>  and  his  wife  of  English  blood. 
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They  nicknamed  them  Leofric  and  Godiva,  and  always  called  tbem 
when  not  in  the  royal  presence."  According  to  William  of  Malmesk 
faowevery  duke  Robert's  partisans  were  not  always  so  polite  as  to  restn 
their  maJapert  language  till  tiie  king  and  queen  had  withdrawn.  ''Tfa 
openly  branded  their  lord  with  sarcasms,"  says  that  quaint  dmnieieii 
"calling  him  Godric,**  (which   means  *  godly  governor,*)  "and  hi 
consort  Godiva.    Henry  heard  these  taunts :  with  a  terrific  grin,  iDdi» 
tive  of  his  inward  wrath,  he  repressed  the  contemptuous  exprasMl 
aimed  at  him  by  the  madness  of  fools  by  a  studied  silence ;  for  he 
a  calm  dissembler  of  his  enmities,  but  in  due  season  avenged  him 
with  interest."    The  above  epithets  were,  it  seems,  applied  to  the  n 
pair  in  consequence  of  the  king,  when  disposed  to  violate  the 
charter,  interrupting  the  earnest  remonstrances  of  Matilda  **t^ 
breaking  his  promises  to  rule  according  to  the  righteous  laws  of  Edi 
the  Confessor,"  by  facetiously  asking  her,  **  whether  she  would 
fuime  for  his  London  villeins  as  Godiva  did  for  the  people  of  Ckyvonta 
to  which  Matilda  briefly  but  emphatically  replied,  '*  I  would.' 
accomplished  Beauclerc  was  too  gentlemanly  to  imitate  the 
savage  Leofric,  by  putting  her  to  the  proof,  but  granted  such  ooDoeii 
to  the  English  as  provoked  his  kinsman  Warren,  Matilda's  r^ 
suitor,  and  other  Norman  detractors,  who  could  not  endure  to 
the  wedded  happiness  of  their  sovereign,  and  the  virtuous  infli 
his  youthful  queen,  to  bestow  offensive  sobriquets  upon  them. 

llie  invasion  of  duke  Bobert,  Henry's  eldest  brother,  on  his  i 
from  the  Holy  Land,  took  place  in  the  second  year  of  Matilda's 
riage.  King  Henry's  fleet  being  manned  with  Norman  seamen,  ai 
cours'',  under  the  influence  of  Norman  chiefs,  revolted ;  and  ii 
guarding  the  coasts  of  England  from  the  threatened  invasion 
duke,  swept  across  the  narrow  seas,  and  brought  him  and  his 
in  triumph  to  Portsmouth,  where  he  was  joined  by  the  majority  a 
Anglo-Norman  baronage.^  Bobert  had  also  his  partisans  amoof 
English ;  for  Edgar  Atheling  so  far  forgot  the  interests  of 
niece,  queen  Matilda,  as  to  espouse  the  cause  of  his  friend  B« 
against  the  king  her  husband. 

Bobert  landed  at  Portsmouth,  and  marched  direct  to  Wincbd 
where  queen  Matilda  then  lay-in  with  her  first-bom  child,  Wilhao 
Atheling.  When  this  circumstance  was  related  to  the  duke,  he  v 
quished  his  purpose  of  storming  the  city,  with  the  observation, 
it  never  should  be  said  he  commenced  the  war  by  an  assault  on  a  wo 
in  childbed,  for  that  would  be  a  base  action."*  Matilda  duly  appw* 
this  generous  consideration  on  the  part  of  her  royal  brother-in-Ia* 
godfather,  and  exerted  all  her  influence  to  negotiate  a  peace  beM 
tiim  and  her  lord,  in  which  she  was  assisted  by  the  good  offices  of 
'  Saxon  Annals,  a  ji.  1101.  '  Qmmique  de  Konnandie. 
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ABselm ;  and  this  formidable  crisis  passed  over  without  the 
ion  of  a  drop  of  blood.*    These  are  Hardyng's  words  on  the 

"  Bat  Ansehn  archUsbop  of  Ganterbuty, 
And  qaeen  Matilda  made  them  well  acoord ; 
^  The  king  to  pay  three  thoiuand  marks  yearly 

To  duke  Bobert^  withouten  more  diaoord." 

#  After  this  happy  pacification,  Henry  invited  Robert  to  become  his 
est  at  the  court,  where  tlie  easy-tempered  dake  was  feasted  and  enter- 
ned,  greatly  to  his  satisfaction,  by  his  royal  god-daughter  Matilda,* 
K^  m  her  love  of  music,  and  the  encouragement  she  bestowed  on 
Mtrels,  OTtrouvereSf  quite  coincided  with  the  tastes  of  her  sponsor  and 
flie>in-law. 

I  qnairrei  broke  out  between  the  king  and  Anselm,  originating  in 
attempt  made  by  the  archbishop  to  deprive  the  king  of  a  privilege 
■ch  had  been  claimed  by  the  Saxon  monarchs,  of  appointing  his 
B  bishops.  Anselm  wished  to  restore  the  nomination  to  the  chap- 
^  which  Henry  resolutely  opposed.  Both  appealed  to  the  pope ; 
*hn  went  to  Rome  to  plead  his  own  cause  against  the  king's  three 
Wtttes,  and  remained  in  exile.  The  queen  was  much  afflicted  at 
ftfflttenaon  between  her  royal  husband  and  £he  primate.  She  had 
wiand  revered  Anselm  from  her  childhood,  and  he  had  been  mainly 
Jjwmetttal  in  rescuing  her  from  the  joyless  thraldom  of  the  cloister, 
Maecuringto  her  the  elevated  position  she  enjoyed.  She  had  been 
*B«tonied  lo  correspond  with  Anselm,  and  she  still  continued  to 
^^^m  the  hope  of  composing  the  unhappy  differences  which  had 
^him  into  exile.  Six  of  her  letters  have  been  printed  in  the  folio 
™of  Anaehn's  works  ;  curious  rather  than  entertaining,  aflFording 
^*Me  of  the  classical  attainments  of  this  accomplished  princess,  her 

^^Wgeof  Scripture,  and  her  familiarity  with  the  writings  of  the 


lers. 


a 


Abe  firgt  letter  in  the  series  was  apparently  written  before  king 
*?['''  <iuarrel  with  Anselm,  for  the  purpose  of  persuading  him  to 
^from  his  ascetic  habits,  and  to  follow  St.  Paul's  comfortable  advice 

AiBiothy  on  the  score  of  water  drinking,  with  many  quotations  from 


-Oman  philosophers,  mingled  with  exhortations  from  holy 
Vri  ^  which  we  gather,  that  queen  Matilda  did  not  approve  of  her 
"^ytnAbishop  going  beyond  a  moderate  temperance  rule,  and  that 
^  '^oald  not  have  patronised  teetotalism  if  she  had  lived  in  these 
:  ^  Her  other  letters  to  Anselm  are  full  of  lamentations  for  his 
7*^^^  which  she  r^arded  as  highly  injurious  to  the  interests  of  the 
J"^  and  mourns  over  it  as  if  it  were  a  severe  personal  misfortime 

■^f  pope  addressed  several  letters  to  the  king  on  the  subject  of  tho 
I  '  Chroniqoe  de  Nonnandie.       •  M.  FuU.       *  Axuelmi  Opera. 
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dispute.  The  first  of  these,  which  is  in  the  tone  of  a  paternal  mm 
strance,  alludes  to  the  birth  of  the  in&nt  Atheling  in  words  vbii 
imply  great  respect  for  queen  Matilda.  "  We  have  heard,  too,  tbit 
yon  have  had  the  male  issue  you  so  much  desired,  by  your  noble  and 
religious  consort."  Paschal  II.,  in  the  course  of  this  letter,  endeavora 
to  prevail  on  Henry  to  recall  the  primate,  both  by  reasoning  and  pS' 
suasion.  He  ev&i  offers  to  bribe  him  by  {Nromises  of  indulgendes  aod 
absolutioQ  for  his  sins,  and  those  of  his  consort ;  and  also  to  dietisli  tlie 
ton  the  said  noble  and  exemplary  lady  had  iMxme  to  him. 

Henry  was  insensible  to  all  these  sugared  words,  and  remamed  eoK 
tumacious.    He  had  fixed  his  affections,  not  on  the  spiritual  conflolati«| 
but  the  rich  temporalities  of  the  church,  and  was  determined  to  try  Imi 
far  he  might  go  in  appropriating  the  revenues  of  Canterbury  to  himdi 
without  exciting  an  insurrectionary  movement  among  his  people.  9 
proceeded  to  such  lengths,  that  pope  Paschal  threatened  to  exoow 
municate  him,  and  place  the  kingdom  under  an  interdict.    At  a  peril 
when  all  the  kingdoms  of  Christendom  were  supposed  to  be  at  tl 
disposal  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  and  the  realm  of  England  was  not  a 
challenged,  but  threatened  with  an  invasion  by  so  formidable  a  on 
petitor  as  Bobert  of  Normandy,  this  was  no  light  threat  to  Heniy. 
was  well  for  him  that  his  prudent  consort  Matilda  enjoyed  the  esteem 
the  pope,  and  was  on  such  terms  with  Anselm,  that  she  could,  wii^ 
any  sacrifice  of  his  dignity,. mediate  a  reconciliation  with  both.  ISi 
one  who  considers  the  correspondence  of  Matilda  with  these  personfl^ 
can  doubt  that  her  politic  lord  availed  himself  of  her  powerfol  i  ~ 
with  both  to  effect  a  pacification,  when  he  had  found  he  had  gone 
far.    Matilda's  second  letter  to  Anselm,  whilst  containing  an 
entreaty  for  him  to  return,  is  accompanied  by  one  from  Henry 
promising  to  Uve  with  him  on  the  same  amicable  terms  that  his 
the  Conqueror  did  with  archbishop  Lanfranc.     Henry  likewise  ^ 
mitted  his  queen  to  compromise,  in  some  degree,  the  perpetuallf 
disputed  point  of  congS  d^elire,  in  regard  to  preferments.    M^ 
declares  that  ''  as  &r  as  in  her  lay,"  she  had  bestowed  the  appointmo^ 
of  Malmesbury-abbey  on  Ulf,  a  monk  of  Winchester ;  but  she  had  left 
the  election  open  to  his  approbation  or  reversal.*    Ulf,  was  by  to 
name,  a  Saxon  compatriot,  who  had  found  favour  with  his  grado® 
queen ;  but  between  the  royal  power  and  the  will  of  the  archbishop,  ^ 
monks  of  Malmesbury  were  allowed  to  exercise  small  portion  of  th^i 
liberty  of  choice  with  which  the  church  had  endowed  them.    Ind^H 
dently  of  the  perfect  conjugal  unity  of  purpose  which  marks  the  wedosi 
life  of  Matilda  and  her  lord,  she  neither  could  nor  dared  have  vM 
meddled  in  such  weighty  matters  without  his  sanction,  and  those  w^i 
cannot  perceive  the  diplomatic  finesse  with  which  she  carries  ontaei 
-1  Soncti  Aaaelml  Epiatolas.  I 
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for  kr  husband,  and^^tasd  little  of  the  characteristics  of  the 
pair. 

addresQDg  the  exiled  primate,  Matilda  offers  ahundant  incense  to 
spiritoal  pride.  She  styles  herself  "Matilda,  by  the  grace  of  God 
of  Eogbnd,  tibe  lowliest  of  the  handmaidens  of  his  holiness  ;"^ 
ftanks  himfor  having  condescended  by  his  letters  presented  to  shov 
his  mind,  although  he  was  absent.  **  I  greet  the  little  piece  of 
fcbmt  sent  hy  you,  as  I  would  one  from  my  father  himself.  I 
tt  it  in  my  bosom  near  my  heart :  I  read  over  and  over  again  the 
^  ^  fiowing  jfrom  your  kindness ;  my  mind  ponders  them ;  my  heart 
Biers  them.  Matilda  speaks  with  full  confidence  on  the  possibility 
^  lord  and  master  viewing  ultimately  the  affirirs  of  the  church  in 
moe  light  as  sihe  did ;  and  she  foretells,  as  the  result  of  some  secret 
derations  of  which  she  was  cognizant,  "  that  the  return  of  the  pastor 
Ik  flock,  of  the  father  to  his  daughter,  would  soon  take  place  from 
good  will  which,"  says  she,  **  by  carefully  examining,  I  find  really 
i^  the  heart  of  my  lord.  In  truth,  his  mind  has  more  friend- 
towards  you  than  men  think,  I  cultivate  it,  promoting  whatsoever 
feeling  I  can,  in  order  that  he  may  be  reconciled  to  you.  What- 
!the  may  grant  now  in  regard  to  your  return,  will  be  followed  by 
^«  concessions  when,  in  the  future,  you  may  see  occasion  to  desire 
*a. .  . . .  But  if  he  should  still  persist  in  overstepping  the  bounds 
Jtetice,  I  implore  from  the  plenitude  of  your  charity,  as  the  venom  of 
Bconr  is  not  accustomed  to  be  in  you,  that  you  turn  not  f^rom  him  the 
**^*ty  of  your  regard ;  but  piously  intercede  with  God  for  him,  for 
^  and  for  the  children  that  spring  from  us  both ;  likewise  for  the 
*5>fe  of  our  realm." 

^the  hope  of  averting  from  England  and  her  king  the  threatened 

J^ct,  Matilda  next  addressed  herself  to  the  angry  pontiff.    Her 

^ks  too  much  of  the  prolix  formality  of  a  state-paper  for  insertion. 


fiJ^'^eTy  ably  written ;  and  though  submissive  on  the  whole,  contains 
f  *tiin  proof  that  she  was  not  a  believer  in  his  infallibihty.  Her 
fJiJatioQ  contains  an  admonition  that  the  attainment  of  the  everlasting 
^flcity  she  ^giieg  him  must  depend  on  the  manner  in  which  he 
*^^^  the  duties  of  his  high  vocation,  for  she  says,  **  To  the  highest 
pontiff  and  universal  pope  Paschal :  Matilda,  by  God's  grace  queen  of 
^^e  EogliAj  tmsts  that  he  will  so  dispense  in  this  life  the  justice  of  the 
fipOBtolic  see,  that  he  may  deserve  to  be  numbered  among  the  apos- 
JoKcal  conclave  in  the  joys  of  perpetual  peace  with  the  companies  of  the 
JQst"  Saintly,  yet  no  slave  of  Rome,  Matilda  displays  the  high  spirit 
of  an  English  princess  under  all  the  elaborate  terms  of  ceremonial  lowli- 
^  in  which  her  masterly  letter  is  couched.  Bhe  asks  the  pope  to 
"^"^pend  his  threatened  fulmination,  to  give  the  king  her  lord  time  to 
I  1  SancU  Anselnd  Eptstolse,  lib.  111.  ep.  zcvi. 
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effect  a  reoonciliation  with  the  archbishop ;  but  foUows  up  this  pnji 
with  an  intimation^  that  if  matters  are  driven  to  an  extremity,  it  m, 
cause  a  separation  between  England  and  the  Roman  see. 

Duke  Bobert  took  advantage  of  the  crisis  to  enter  England,  attende 
by  only  twelve  gentlemen.  Henry,  having  speedy  information  of  bi 
landing,  declared,  if  he  fell  into  his  hands,  he  would  keep  him  so  dosd; 
imprisoned,  that  he  should  never  give  him  any  more  trouble.  '*  Not « 
sire,**  replied  the  count  de  Mellent;  ''he  is  your  brother,  and  Qoi 
forbid^  that  you  should  do  so  great  a  villany.  Let  me  meet  and  till 
with  him,  and  I  will  take  care  that  he  shall  return  quietly  into  Kor< 
mandy,  and  give  you  acquittance  of  his  pension  withal.** — ''By  m] 
faith,**  replied  the  king,  "  I  ¥rill  make  you  do  what  you  say."  lb 
count  then  mounted  his  horse,  and  encountering  duke  Bobert  on  ^ 
road  to  Southampton,  greeted  him  with  these  words :  "  St.  Mary!  wltri 
brings  you  into  this  country  ?  Who  has  given  you  such  fetal  counaelf 
You  know  you  have  hitherto  compelled  the  king  to  pay  you 
thousand  marks  a-year ;  and  for  this  cause  you  will  be  taken  and 
to  death,  or  detained  in  prison  for  life.  He  is  determined  to  be  a^ 
on  you,  I  promise  you.** 

When  the  duke  heard  this  he  was  greatly  disturbed,  and  asked,  * 
he  could  not  return  to  Southampton?** — "  No,**  replied  Mellent,  "i 
king  will  cause  you  to  be  intercepted ;  but  even  if  you  could  reach  tU 
place,  the  wind  is  contrary  for  your  escape  by  sea.** — "  Counsel  m^ 
cried  the  duke,  "  what  I  ought  to  do.'*—"  Sire,"  replied  the  count,  "il 
queen  is  apprised  of  the  news,  and  you  know  that  you  showed  hi 
great  kindness  when  you  gave  up  the  assault  on  Winchester,  becad 
she  lay  in  childbed  there.  Hasten  to  her,  and  commit  yourself  0 
your  people  to  her  care,  and  I  am  sure  she  will  guard  you  from^ 
harm.**  Then  duke  Bobert  went  to  the  queen,  and  she  received 
reassured  him  very  amiably ;  and  by  the  sweet  words  she  said  to ' 
and  the  fear  he  was  in  of  being  taken,  he  was  induced  to  sacrifice 
pecuniary  claims  on  the  king  his  brother,  for  which  he  had  resigned 
realm  of  England. 

When  Henry  heard  that  his  brother  had  granted  an  acquittaDoej 
this  money  to  the  queen,  he  requested  her  to  come  to  him  with  * 
Bobert.  Matilda,  always  happy  to  act  the  blessed  part  of  a  peaee-m 
having  introduced  her  brother-in-law  into  the  presence  of  the  king,  di 
Bobert  thus  addressed  him :  "  Fair  sire,  I  am  come  to  see  you  ont 
affection,  and  not  to  injure  either  you  or  your&  We  are  brothers,  ^ 
one  £ather  and  one  mother.  If  I  am  the  eldest,  you  have  the  honod 
a  crown,  which  is  a  much  better  thing,  I  love  you  well,  and  tha 
ought  to  be.  Money  and  rents  I  seek  not  of  you,  nor  ever  wilL  I « 
quitted  to  the  queen  all  you  owe  me  for  this  kingdom.  Enter  vel 
>  Chronlque  de  Normandte. 
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^ether  into  perfect  amity*  We  will  exchange  gifts  of  jewels,4og8>  and 
iHTds,  with  such  things  as  ought  to  he  between  brothers  and  friends." 
—"We  will  do  as  yon  say,"  replied  the  king,  "  and  thanks  for  what  you 
have  said."* 

The  Saxon  chronicler  and  some  other  historians  affirm,  indeed,  that  he 
invaded  England ;  "  bat  it  is  plain,"  says  Sir  John  Hay  ward,  •♦  that  he 
only  came  for  disport  and  play ;"  that  is,  to  recreate  himself  at  the 
court  of  Henry  Beauclerc,  and  to  enjoy  the  i^reeable  society  of  the 
qaeen  his  godrdanghter,  with  the  music  and  minstrelsy  in  which  they 
both  so  greatly  delighted. 

,  icooiding  to  William  of  Malmesbury,  Matilda  obtained  the  resignation 
tf  Robert's  pension  by  merely  hinting  how  acceptable  such  an  addition 
fc)  her  queenly  revenues  would  be,  and  he  bestowed  it  upon  her  with- 
|lot  a  word.  Our  shrewd  old  monk,  however,  has  very  little  appreciation 
gt ittch  chivahric  courtesy  to  a  royal  lady,  for  he  drily  observes,  "And 
p»  too,  as  if  contending  with  Fortune  whether  she  should  give  or  he 
pnander  most,  discovering  the  mere  wish  of  the  queen  who  silently 
wred  it,  kindly  forgave  the  payment  of  this  immense  sum  for  ever. 

Pit  a  very  great  matter  that  female  pride  should  condescend  to 
Lvour,  although  he  was  her  godfather."    Eadmer  states  that 
resigned  his  pension  to  Matilda  at  a  carouse;  and  when  he 
'  *«ame  aware  of  the  folly  of  which  he  had  been  guilty,  he  was  greatly 
^ *tt8peiated,  and  bitterly  reproached  his  brother  Henry  ''with  having 
I  weated  and  despoiled  him,  by  employing  the  queen  to  beguile  him 
Jwth  fair  words  out  of  his  pension,  when  he  was  under  the  influence  of 
^oe."  It  is  certain  that  there  was  nothing  but  animosity  between  the 
*>yal  brothers  after  this  affair. 
Henry  left  the  govenmient  of  England  in  the  prudent  hands  of 
'^^  and  embarked  for  Normandy  (a.d.  1104).    While  there,  he 
■^nted  to  meet  Anselm,  the  archbishop,  at  the  castle  of  TAigle, 
^    SB,  through  the  mediation  of  his  sister  Adela,  countess  of  Blois,  a 
•filiation  was  happily  effected.    Anselm  then  returned  to  England, 
^.^erehe  was  met  at  Dover  by  the  queen  Matilda,  who  received  and 
^.  *«eomed  him  with  the  greatest  demonstrations  of  satisfaction,*    As  the 
y^'fcle  primate  was  in  feeble  health,  the  queen  took  the  precaution 
pwceding  him  on  the  road  from  Dover  to  the  metropolis,  providing,  as 
.  ^^^^t,  for  his  comforts  and  accommodation.* 
(     '^  return  of  Anselm  was  attended  with  circumstances  which  gave 
S?'  P***^  to  Matilda,  as  an  English  queen.    Both  the  king  and  arch- 
I  ™^^P>  after  their  reconciliation,  united  in  enforcing  inexorably  the 

f    I  ^T*?^  deKormanaie,  248-4.  this  prelate  Into  oar  drcle,  he  being,  as  it 

I  vnnriS?Ii*  ^-  •dmltted   Anselm,  the  ftk-  were,  the  pope  of  the  ftrtber  hemiapbere."-^ 

iS?T?'  •^  prelate  of  MatUda,  to  a  Godwin  de  ftaes. 

^  his  right  foot ;  saying,  ••  We  admit  «  Eadmer. 

H 
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celibac3r,of  the  Anglo^Snoa  cleigy,  ^06e  lowor  ordem  bad  -pimM^ 
been  al^e  to  obtain  Ueeiuies  to  marry*  AnfleliB  oaw  excgmmnnicated  at 
the  married  clei^.  Two  hundred  of  these  xmforininate  SaxKHis,  bi^ 
foot,  but  clad  in  their  clerical  robes,  encountered  the  king  and  ^pieeak 
the  streets  of  Loodoiu  They  implored  the  king's  eomp&Mion :  ha  tiusei 
from  them  with  wordi  of  iasnlt.  Th^  then  sappiicated  the  qneeo  ti 
intercede  for  them,  but  Matilda,  with  teans  in  her  eyes,  asswed  Ika 
*'  that  she  dared  not  interfere."  ^ 

This  year  was  marked  by  tiie  birth  of  a  peiiceBS^  who  was  first  Bsnel 
Alice,  or  Adelais,  but  whose  name  the  king  afberwwBds  changfed  to  tbal 
of  his  beloved  and  popular  qaeen^  Matilda,  '*  Satisfied  with,  a  child  i 
either  sex,''  s&ys  William  of  Malmesbury,  ^'she  eeasod  having  iaiQii 
and  enduring  with  complacency  the  absence  of  the  oonct  whien  tii6  kii|| 
was  elsewhere  employed,  she  continued  many  yeazs  ali  Westimttttft 
Yet  was  no  part  of  royal  magniflcence  wanting  to  her,  bat  at  aU  tin* 
crowds  of  visitants  and  raconteurs  oame,  and  were  enterttdsed  i&  M 
superb  dwelling ;  for  this  the  king's  liberality  commjBoded^tiiis  her  oil 
kindness  and  affability  «aaeted.  She  was  singularly  holy,  1^  no  md 
despicable  in  point  of  beauty,  a  rival  of  her  loyal  mother's  piety,  bboii 
less  as  regarded  feminine  propriety,  and  unsullied  even  by  sospiciA 
She  had  a  singular  pleasure  in  hearing  the  service  of  God,  and  oat^ 
account  was  thoughtlessly  prodigal  towards  clerks  of  mdtodiousTdei 
both  in  gifts  and  promises.  Her  generosity  becoming  unifwsa])^ 
known,  crowds  of  scholars,  equally  famed  for  poetry  and  music,  cml 
over,  and  happy  did  ha  account  himself  who  could  soothe  tiiie  ear  of  til 
queen  by  the  novelty  of  his  song." 

Matilda's  preference  to  foreigners  in  dispensing  her  patronage  is  <^ 
sured  by  our  waciihj  chronicler  as  one  of  her  few  fiiults.  This  bt 
imputes  to  vanity  or  love  of  ostentation  in  the  queen ;  "  for,"  asyn  H 
<'  the  love  of  fame  is  so  rooted  in  the  human  mind,  that  scarcely  tf| 
one  is  contented  with  the  precious  fruits  of  a  good  conseienGe,  bat  if 
desirous  of  having  their  laudable  actions  blgzed  abroad.  Hence  it  vtf 
observed,  that  the  inclination  crept  upon  the  queen  to  eneomage  aii 
the  foreigners  she  could,  while  others  were  kept  in  muspeasBf  and 
though  sometimes  rewarded,  oftener  tantalieed  with  ecaptj  promises. 
Nor  was  this  all ;  for,  like  a  faithful  annalist,  Mialmesbury  chiovic^ 
the  evil  as  well  as  tlie  good  of  this  illustrious  lady,  "  who  fell  i***^ 
an  error  incidental  to  prodigal  queens  by  rack-renting  her  iffBU^^ 
and  thus  extorting  from  them  unjustly  the  means  of  suppoctiBg  ^ 
liberality  to  others,  who  had  less  claims  to  her  bounty.  But  whoso, 
pursues  he,  "  shall  judge  rightly,  will  impute  this  to  her  servants,  ^^ 
harpy-like,  conveyed  everything  they  could  gripe  into  their  ownpurseS' 

1  Liogard. 
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r  crested  it  in  riotocu  living.  Her  ears  being  infeoted  with  the  bftM 
BnniuitioQs  of  these  people,  she  induced  this  stain  on  her  noble  mind, 
Mly  and  meritorioits  in  every  other  respect."*  The  profound  tran- 
)uQity  tikat  subsisted  in  her  husband's  dominions  during  his  frequent 
dMenoes  ia  Normandy,  is  a  proof  that  Matilda  understood  the  art  of 
toestio  govemment,  aaid  practised  it  with  a  happier  effect  than  the 
t«n>M  Anglo-NorauiB  sovemigns,  whose  nigiiB  were  so  graady  dis^ 
tvbed  by  insorrectiona, 

i^,  after  his  soocesBful  campaign  in  Kormaady,  returned  to 
iBgland,  in  his  personal  appearance,  at  least,  an  altered  man.  The 
Aogio-Normans  had  adopted  the  picturesque  Saxon  fietshion — which, 

t^er,  mm  confined  to  persoDS  of  high  rank-*of  wearing  their  hair 
and  flowing  in  ringlets  on  their  shoulders ;  and  the  king  was*  r^*- 
i^MAa  for  tlM  luxuriance  and  beauty  of  his  love-locks,  which  he 
jfctnihed  with  peculiar  care,  no  doubt  out  of  a  laudable  desire  to  con* 
M  to  the  tastes  of  hie  queen,  the  daughter  of  a  SacEon  princess.    His 
^Ptiws  hnitated  the  royal  example,  which  gave  great  scandal  to  the 
PMaaa  clergy.    One  day,  while  the  king  was  in  Normandy,  he  and 
Iktenn  entered  a  church,  where  an  eoclesiastie  of  the  name  of  Serlo, 
■■^  <tf  Sees,  took  up  his  parable  on  the  sinfulness  of  this  new  fkshion, 
*^»Wi,**  he  protested,  ««wa8adevice  of  the  Evil  One  to  bring  souls 
«<>  «veilaBtmg  perdition;  compared  the  moustached,  bearded,  and 
«Qg;biredmen  of  that  age  to  filthy  goats;**  and,  in  short,  made  so 
^^*  discourse  on  the  unloveliness  of  their  present  appearance,  that 
^oi^of  England  and  his  courtiers  melted  into  tears :  on  which  Serlo, 
FvoeiTing  the  impression  which  his  eloquence  had  made,  drew  a  pair 
•mImow  out  of  his  sleeve,  and,  instead  of  permitting  their  penitence 
•J!*!*''***  ia  a  few  unmeaning  drops,  persuaded  his  royal  and  noble 
*«*oi8  to  prove  the  sincerity  of  their  repentance  by  submitting  their 
■Rwte  to  his  discretion,  and  brought  his  triumph  to  a  climax  by  poll- 
2**  kwkg  and  congregation  with  his  own  hands.    After  Henry  had 
■^bnritted  his  flowing  ringlets  to  the  reforming  shears  of  Serlo,  he 
'^■iied  an  edict,  commanding  his  subjects  to  follow  his  example. 
JJ^^^as  then  courting  popularity  in  the  duchy  of  Normandy,  and 
/tJJ^w  that  the  readiest  way  to  effect  his  object,  was  to  win  the  good 
"^  of  the  monks.    He  had  previously  scandalissed  all  piously  dis- 
J*^  persons,  by  choosing  for  his  private  chaplain  a  priest  whose  only 
™^k  conasted  in  being  able  to  hurry  over  matins  and  mass  in  half  aii 
T^'   This  was  Roger  le  Poer,'  afterwards  the  rich  and  potent  bishop 
SaljgUajy^  whose  hasty  despatch  of  the  morning  service  so  eharmect 
f^y  ^at  he  swore  aloud  in  the  church  "  that  he  had  at  length  met 
_^  a  priest  fit  for  a  soldier.**    Roger,  when  he  received  this  flattering 
^^^tion  from  the  lips  of  royalty,  was  only  a  poor  curate  at  Caenv 
*Wm,  of  Malms.  'OnLVit.  t  Godwin  de  Praes. 
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bat  was  advanced  by  Henry  to  the  highest  preferment  in  the  church 
and  state. 

Queen  Matilda  did  not  long  enjoy  the  society  ot  her  royal  husband 
in  England,  and  during  the  brief  period  he  spent  with  her  at  North- 
ampton, in^the  winter  season,  his  whole  time  and  thoughts  were  em* 
ployed  in  raising  the  means  for  pursuing  the  war  in  Normandy*  His 
unfortunate  brother,  Bobert,  finding  himself  sorely  pressed  on  every 
side,  and  left,  by  his  own  improvident  folly,  without  resources  for  con- 
tinuing the  contest,  came  over  to  England  unattended,  and,  repairing  to 
the  court  at  Northampton,  forced  an  interview  with  Heniy^  (who  wai 
reluctant  to  admit  him  into  his  presence),  and  earnestly  besought  his 
compassion ;  telling  him,  at  the  same  time,  "  he  was  i^idy  to  submit 
everything  to  his  brotherly  love,  if  he  would  only  permit  him  to  retain 
the  appearance  of  a  sovereign."  As  it  by  no  means  suited  Henry's  poli^ 
to  yield  to  the  dictates  of  natural  affection,  he  coldly  turned  away, 
muttering  something  to  himself  that  was  unintelligible  to  the  1^- 
standers,  and  which  he  could  not  be  induced  to  ezi^n«  Robert's  quick 
temper  could  not  brook  this  contemptuous  usage,  and,  in  a  paroxysm  of 
rage,  he  indignantly  assailed  his  brother  with  a  storm  of  reproachea^ 
jningled  with  abuse  and  menaces ;  and  without  waiting  to  employ  tbo 
good  offices  of  queen  Matilda,  through  whose  kindly  influence  it  is  pos- 
rsible  he  might  have  obtained  reasonable  conditions  of  peace,  he  departed 
irom  Northampton  the  same  hour.' 

In  the  spring,  Henry  once  more  committed  the  domestic  affairs  of  his 
J^ingdom  to  the  care*  of  Matilda,  and  having  levied  an  enormous  tax  on 
ills  subjects,  to  support  the  expenses  of  the  war,  embarked  for  Nor- 
imandy.  Matilda  was  principally  employed,  during  the  king's  absence^ 
in  superintending  the  magnificent  buildmgs  at  New  Windsor,  which  wen 
founded  by  Henry,  and  in  the  completion  of  the  royal  apartments  in  tbe 
Tower  of  London.  She,  as  well  as  Henry,  patronised  Gundulph,  the  epis- 
copal architect,  to  whom  England  is  indebted  for  the  most  magnificent 
and  lasting  of  her  public  buildings.  Many  useful  public  works,  to  which 
we  have  before  alluded,  furnished,  under  her  auspices,  employment  for 
the  working  classes,  and  improved  the  general  condition  of  the  people. 

While  civilization  and  the  arts  of  peace  were  rapidly  progressing 
through  the  beneficial  influence  of  Matilda,  at  home,  the  arms  of  ha 
royal  consort  were  universally  triumphant  in  Normandy.  The  unfo^ 
tonate  Robert  Courthose,  with  his  young  son  William  (who  was  called 
OUto,  or  royal  heir),  with  Stephen,  earl  of  Mortagne,  and  all  the  nobles 
of  their  party,  were  taken  prisoners  at  the  decisive  battle  of  Tinchebray, 
which  was  fought  on  the  vigil  of  St.  Michael,  exactly  forty  years  after 
the  famous  battle  of  Hastings,  The  English  were  much  elated  at  this 
circumstance,  whereby  they  flattered  their  national  pride  with  the  ides 
1  H.  Flffis.  *  Saxoa  Amiala 
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ihat  the  hosband  of  their  beloved  queen,  of  Saxon  lineage,  had  wiped 
away  the  dishonour  of  the  Norman  conquest,  by  subjugating  Normandy 
to  the  yoke  of  England*  Edgar  Atheling,  Matilda's  uncle,  was  taken 
fighting  for  his  friend  Bobert  of  Normandy.  Henry  instantly  released 
the  aged  prince,  for  love  of  the  queen  his  niece,  say  some  of  the  chroniclers 
of  that  period^  and  at  her  intercession  settled  a  pension  upon  him  for 
life. 

Henry,  now  at  the  summit  of  his  ambition,  haying  verified  the  death- 
bed prediction  of  his  father  the  Conqueror,  that  he  should  unite  in  his 
own  person  the  inheritance  of  both  his  brothers,  returned  triumphantly 
to  England  with  his  unfortunate  captives.  Bobert  he  sent  to  Cardiff* 
castle,  where  for  a  time  his  confinement  was  only  a  sort  of  honourable 
testraint. 

Henry  and  Matilda  kept  their  Easter  this  year  at  Bath,  and,  during 
Qie  gammer,  introduced  the  popular  custom  of  making  a  royal  progress 
fiwugh  different  parts  of  England.*  They  held  their  court  the  follow- 
ing year,  for  the  first  time,  at  New  Windsor,  then  called,  from  the  pic- 
turesque winding  of  the  river  Thames,  Windlesore.  This  beautiful 
ttreat  was  originally  used  as  a  hunting-seat  by  William  the  Conqueror, 
who,  for  better  security  of  his  person,  converted  it  into  a  fortress  or 
ostle;  hut  the  extensive  alterations  and  improvements  which  the  ele- 
gwit  tastes  of  the  Beauclerc  sovereign  and  his  accomplished  consort 
Matilda  of  Scotland  effected,  first  gave  to  Windsor-castle  the  magnifi- 
cent and  august  character,  as  a  royal  residence,  which  has  rendered  it 
ever  since  a  favourite  abode  with  succeeding  sovereigns. 

In  the  year  H08,  the  aflEairs  of  Normandy  requiring  the  presence  of 
^  king,  another  temporary  separation  took  place  between  Matilda  and 
ber  royal  lord.  Indeed,  from  the  time  that  the  duchy  of  Normandy 
•M  subjected  to  his  sway,  it  became  a  matter  of  necessity,  in  order  to 
|t^rve  his  popularity  with  his  continental  subjects,  to  pass  a  consider* 
^portion  of  his  time  among  them :  meanwhile,  the  peace  and  integral 
^'•perity  of  England  were  best  promoted  by  the  presence  of  Matilda, 
*!»  formed  the  bond  of  union  between  Henry  of  Normandy  and  the 
™n  race.  Therefore,  it  appears  to  have  been  a  measure  of  political 
**pediency  for  her  to  remain  with  her  splendid  court  at  Westminster 
w  Undon,  endearing  herself  daily  more  and  more  to  the  people  by  her 
^^  of  princely  charity  and  the  public  benefits  she  was  constantly 
laboniing  to  promote.  Thus  we  see,  on  accurate  examination,  that, 
^tiary  to  the  assertions  of  one  or  two  paradoxical  writers,  who  have 
•turned  that  Matilda  was  not  treated  with  the  affection  and  respect 
hat  were  her  due  in  wedded  life,  she  enjoyed  a  degree  of  power  and 
nfluence  in  the  state  perfectly  unknown  to  the  Saxon  queens.  She  was 
0  nobly  dowered,  withal,  that  in  after-reigns  the  highest  demand  ever 
1  Sax.  Chron. 
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made  on  the  part  of  a  queen-conaort  was,  that  she  should  be  eadowd 
with  a  dower  eqxial  to  that  of  Matilda  of  Scotland.^ 

By  close  examinatioii  of  the  earliest  authorities,  we  find,  that  thi 
first  parliaments  held  by  the  Anglo-Noiman  dynasty  wene  the  fruits  ol 
the  Tirtuous  influence  of  this  excellent  queen  oyer  the  mind  of  bei 
husband.  But  as  the  fact,  whether  parliaments  were  ever  held  he&n 
the  reigns  of  Henry  III.  and  Edward  I.  has  been  a  point  of  great  oon< 
test  among  modern  historiaiis^  we  take  leave  to  quote  the  following 
lines  from  Bobert  of  Gloucester  in  su{^rt  of  the  asserticmy'-^firBt,  tiud 
parliaments  were  held ;  and  next,  that  they  w^e  held  through  the  ixt 
fiuenoe  of  Matilda  ^ 

**  MHien  hlB  daughter  was  ten  yean  oM,  to  oowicn  there  he  drew. 
On  a  Whlt-Sunday,  a  great  Parliament  he  name  [held] 
At  WestBiixiMba,  nobLe  enow,  that  much  folk  came." 

Piers  of  Langtoft  distinctly  points  out  the  classes  of  whosn  Matilda 
advised  Henry  to  take  counsel ;  viz.^  barons,  brds  of  towns,  and  bur* 
jesses.    Here  are  the  lines  :-^ 

**  Maid  th«  good  queen  gare  Mm  in  oomidl 
To  lovo  aU  hia  folk  and  leave  all  his  tmytOe  [dk«>iitinft] 
To  beai  Wm  with  U»  barons  that  held  of  him  their  fees  [f^laj 
And  to  lords  of  towns  aad  burgesses  of  dUes.** 

Bobert  of  Gloucester^  from  first  to  last,  speaks  of  queen  Matilda  as  an 
active  agent  in  the  goi?<ennnent  of  England,  and  the  restorer  and  up- 
holder of  the  Saxon  form  of  legislature,  whose  system  was  that  of  & 
lepresentatiYe  conatitution.    He  says, — 

*>  The  0oo4iMM  that  king  Henry  and  the  good  queen  Mold 
I>id  to  this  land  ne  may  never  be  told." 

The  year  1109  must  have  been  an  era.  of  eventful  inteseet  to  Matil^ 

Her  royal  husband  having  spent  the  wint^  and  spring  in  Normandy,' 

-returned  to  England  in  the  summer,  to  visit  her  and  their  infant  fuuilyt 

^.and  kept  court  with  uncommon  splendour  in  his  new  palace  at  Wifid- 

«or,  which  had  been  completed  in  his  absence.    It  was  there  that  he 

received  the  ambass&dors  who  came  to  solidt  the  hand  of  the  princess 

Matilda  for  the  emperor  Henry  V.*    The  proposal  waa  aigerly  accepted 

by  Henry  Beauclerc ;  and  his  daughter,  then  just  turned  of  five  yean 

old,  was  solemnly  espoused  hy  proxy  to  her  royal  suitor,  who  was  forty 

years  her  senior ;  but,  on  account  of  her  tender  age,  the  infant  hoM 

>va8  allowed  for  the  pnsent  to  remain  under  the  care  of  the  queen  her 

mother.* 

In  the  year  1100,  ths  mi^ty  Norman  dii^,  Fita-Haymon,  lord  of 

Glamorgan,  dying  without  sons,  left  the  lady  Annabel,  his  yooQJl 

heiress,  to  the  guardianship  of  the  king.    Hemy,  wishing  to  secure  bo 

^  TynreU.  «  Ibid.  toI.  il.  p.  430.  lyL  8vo.  edit         *  Ssxon  Aanala, 

«  M.  Pttris.    a.  of  Hunt       «  M.  F&ris. 
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ridi  %  priw  for  liis  eldest  natural  son  Bobert,  proposed  ^im  to  his  fur 
■ward,  as  t  suitable  litisband  for  her.  But  the  haughty  Norman  damsel, 
Aofo^  only  sixteen,  intrepidly  replied,  **  That  the  ladies  of  her  house 
**«re  not  aocostomed  to  wed  nameless  persons."  Then  the  king 
answered,  "Ndther  shalt  thou,  damsel ;  for  I  will  give  my  son  a  fair 
MBM,  hy  windb.  he  and  his  sons  shall  be  called.  Bobert  Fitzroy  shall 
be  ha  name  henceforth."—"  Bnt,"  objected  the  prudent  heiress  of  Gla- 
moigw, "  a  name  so  giTen  is  nothing.  Where  are  the  lands,  and  what 
thetenbhip,  of  the  man  you  will  me  to  wed,  sire  ?**—«•  Truly,"  re- 
•pwided  the  king,  with  a  smile,  **  thy  question  is  a  shrewd  one,  damsel : 
I  will  endow  my  son  Bobert  with  the  lands  and  honours  of  Gloucester, 
ttd  by  that  title  shall  he  henorforth  be  called," 

The  lady  Almabd  made  no  further  demur,  we  are  told,  but  wedded 
w«  king's  son  without  delay.  The  fact  was,  the  king  was  generously 
™**^fflg  Tipon  his  son  Bobert  the  lands  and  honours  which  had  been 
P»*ed  «  sold  to  Rtz-Haymon,  her  deceased  fether,  by  William  Bufus, 
«M  tite  young  lady,  who  seems  to  have  been  gifted  with  no  ordinary 
Mare  of  worldly  wisdom,  thought,  no  doubt,  that  she  had  better  hold 
we  lands  and  honours  of  Gloucester  on  the  tenure  of  wife-service  to  the 
™^J«»,  than  lose  them  altogether.    Such  were  the  dealings  of  the 

?^^^>™mi  aovereigns  with  their  wards.    The  highnspirited  heu-ess 

"te»Htymon  was,  ho^rever,  fortunate  in  the  marriage  that  was  thus 

*|*^  iSw  her  by  her  royal   guardian.     Bobert  Fitzroy  was  the 

pnnoely  eirl  of  Gloucester  who  so  valiantly  upheld  the  title  of  his  half- 

*^i  tfce  empiess  Matilda,  to  the  English  crown  in  the  succeeding 

^  *»*  of  three  sJiillings  on  every  hide  of  bind  was  levied  to  pay  Ihe 
2^«f  th«  princess  MatiWa,  by  which  the  sum  of  824,000^.  was 
**■«;  and  the  princess  was  sent  over  to  her  imperial  husband  with  a 
^""^fioent  retinue.  Queen  Matilda  was  in  the  next  year  left  to  keep 
r^  alone,  in  consequence  of  a  formidable  insurrection  in  Normandy 
^oar  of  William  Clito,  son  of  the  unfortunate  Bobert  Courthose, 
/J^*^  privately  fomented  by  the  earl  of  Flanders.  King  Henry, 
J^'^'^that  ail  classes  of  his  continental  subjects  were  averse  to  the 
y  «o(aa  absent  sovereign,  considered  it  expedient  to  forego  the  society 
«tt  qteen  and  children  for  a  period  of  nearly  two  years,  while  he  held 
'^'epante  state  in  Normandy. 

^/^*year  1112,  we  find  the  king  and  queen*  were  together  at  Win- 

^7^*  ^^  their  court,  where  they  personally  assisted  at  the  removal 

^  Ijodies  of  Alfred  the  Great  and  his  queen  Alswitha  from  the  ruin- 

.^*I*^  of  Ncwminster,  close  to  Winchester  cathedral,  to  the  mag- 

*^t  abbey  of  Hyde,^  founded  and  endowed  by  Henry  and  Matilda, 

i^^^ofl^a.  eighteenth  century,  more   barbarous   still, 

plicj^^   »1U.  brutally   desecrated   tbe  converted  the  holy  fane  into  a  bridewell,  and 

l*lriot         '*Po«ed  the  remains  of  these  the  bones  of  Alfred  were  by  felon  hands  ex« 

^▼erelgns.      Englishmen   of    the  humed  and  dispersed. 
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as  a  more  suitable  shrine  for  the  relics  of  their  illustrioos  progenitcx^i 
from  whom,  be  it  remembered,  Henry,  as  well  as  bis  Saxon  qaeen, 
descended,  through  the  marriage  of  Elstrith,  the  daughter  of  Alfini^ 
with  an  earl  of  Flanders,  his  maternal  ancestor.  Here,  too,  the  bow 
of  Edward  the  Elder  and  his  queen,  the  immediate  ancestors  of  Matildi^ 
w^ere  at  the  same  time  transUted.  The  following  year  Heniy  ini| 
again  in  Normandy,  where  he  entered  into  an  amicable  treaty  with  ail 
of  his  most  troublesome  enemies,  Fulk,  earl  of  Anjou,  by  a  matrimooil 
alliance  between  his  heir,  prince  William,  and  Alice,  tbe  daughter  4 
that  earl. 

The  education  of  Matilda's  eldest  daughter  being  considered  as  ooa 
pleted  in  1114,  the  marriage  was  fully  solemnized  between  her  ti 
the  emperor  Henry  Y .  The  young  empress  was  then  only  in  her  twd 
year.  Notvirithstanding  this  great  disparity  in  age,  it  appears  that  I 
youthful  bride  enjoyed  a  reasonable  share  of  happiness  with  her  n 
consort,  by  whom  she  was  treated  with  the  greatest  indulgence, 
her  great  beauty  and  majestic  carriage  won  the  hearts  of  the  Gemi 
princes,  and  obtained  for  her  unbounded  popularity, 

Matilda's  eldest  son,  prince  William  (or  the  Atheling,  as  he  wasst^ 
by  the  English),  was,  in  the  year  1115,  conducted  by  the  king  hisfi^ 
with  great  pomp  into  Normandy,  where  he  was  presented  to  the  sfaii 
as  the  heir  of  the  duchy,  and  fealty  was  sworn  to  him  by  the  baraosii 
freemen.  This  prince  was  then  only  twelve  years  old.  He  retmn 
with  his  royal  £Either  to  England  in  July,  and  the  following  year  Qeof 
summoned  that  memorable  parliament,  mentioned  by  Holinshed  as  *'d 
first  held  bince  the  Norman  conquest,"  to  meet  at  Salisbury,  and  tU 
appointed  the  young  prince  as  his  successor,  William  of  Malmes^ 
says,  "  Every  freeman  of  England  and  Normandy,  of  whatsoever  degN 
or  to  whatsoever  lord  his  vassal  service  was  due,  was  made  to  periii 
homage,  and  swear  fealty  to  William,  son  of  king  Henry  and  q«f 
Matilda.**  The  Easter  festival  was  kept  this  year  by  the  royal  £iiBi|fl 
at  Odiham-castle,  in  Hampshire.  1 

Matilda  passed  the  Christmas  festival  of  the  same  year,  in  the  ooi» 
pany  of  her  royal  husband,  at  the  Abbey  of  St.  Alban's.*  They  weredi 
guests  of  abbot  Bichard,  who  had  then  brought  to  a  happy  oondiuMB 
the  building  of  that  magnificent  fabric.  He  invited  the  queen,  whovt^ 
one  of  its  benefactresses,  the  hing,  and  the  archbishop  of  Bouen,  ai 
many  prelates  and  nobles,  to  assist  at  the  consecration  of  the  abbefi 
which  took  place  Christmas-day,  1115.  The  royal  pair,  with  their  saili 
of  nobles  and  ladies,  were  lodged  in  the  abbey,  and  entertained  froa 
December  25th  to  January  6th.  The  queen,  sanctioned  by  Heniy» 
gave,  by  charter,  two  manors  to  St.  Alban's.  The  existence  of  a  por- 
trait of  queen  Matilda  is  certainly  owing  to  this  visit ;  for  in  a  ridi 
illuminated  volume,  called  the  Golden  Book  of  St.  Alban's  (now  in 

1  Newcomc*s  St.  Alban's,  pp.  52, 93. 
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tBrituh  Museum),  may  he  seen  a  miniatuie  of  the  royal  benefac- 
B.^  The  queen  is  attired  in  the  royal  mantle  of  scarlet,  lined  with 
Mste  for ;  it  ooyers  the  knees,  and  is  very  long.  The  mantle  is  square 
lithe  bust  A  cordon  of  scarlet  and  gold,  with  a  large  tassel,  passes 
ttnmgh  two  gold  knobs  :  she  holds  the  cordon  in  her  left  hand.  She 
wetn  a  tight  kirtle  of  dark  blue,  buttoned  down  the  iront  with  gold. 
Hff  sleeves  fit  close  to  the  arms,  and  axe  scarlet  like  the  mantle.  A 
iridte  Yol  is  arranged  in  a  square  form  on  the  brow,  and  is  surmounted 
ly  a  gold  crown,  formed  of  three  large  trefoils,  and  gold  oreiUettes  appear 
kaeith  the  vdl  on  each  side  of  the  cheeks.  The  veil  flows  behind  her 
jAnJden  with  lappets.  Matilda  is  Tory  fair  in  complexion :  she  has  a 
I  throat,  and  elegant  form  of  tall  proportions.  She  displays  with  her 
^t  hand  the  charter  she  gave  the  abbey,  from  which  hangs  a  very 
>  red  seal,  wherecm,  without  doubt,  was  impressed  her  effigy  in 
lidiel  She  sits  on  a  carved  stone  bench,  on  which  is  a  scarlet 
'  figured  with  gold  leaves.  This  cushion  is  in  the  form  of  a 
Dl-pack,  but  has  fonr  tassels  of  gold  and  scarlet.  A  piece  of  figured 
''i  is  hung  at  the  hack  of  her  seat.  There  are  no  armorial  bearings, 
16  pioof  of  the  authenticity  of  the  portrait.  **  Queen  Matildis  gave 
I'Bdimck  and  Lillebum,**  is  the  notation  appended  by  the  monks  of 
I  Bt  AlWs  to  this  portrait. 

'  ^^ttiiis  period,  the  stately  new  palace  at  Woodstock  being  oom» 

I  pM,  indthe  noble  park,  reckoned  the  finest  at  that  time  in  England, 

I  ^^besD  walled  round,  Henry  stocked  it  with  a  curious  menagerie 

Jf^W  beasts,  the  first  zoological  collection  ever  seen  in  this  country. 

!  "  tt  descn'bed  in  very  quaint  terms  by  Stowe,  who  says,  "  The  king 

I  ^y^  ^m  other  kings  lions,  leopards,  lynxes,  and  camels,  and  other 

I  ^n^ow  beasts,  of  which  England  hath  none.    Ajnong  others,  there  was 

* '«*nge  aniinal  called  a  stryx,  or  porcupine,  sent  him  by  William  of 

jI^P^w  ;  which  beast,**  says  the  worthy  chronicler,  "  is,  among  the 

TJ^  counted  as  a  kind  of  hedgehog,  covered  with  pricking  bristles, 

\u5^  Bhoot  out  naturally  on  the  dogs  that  pursue  them." 

Viiaoua^Q^  hospitality  was  one  of  the  social  virtues  of  his  peaceful 

^^  specially  at  this  peculiar  era,  when  the  benignant  example  of  the 

mufSSf^  Book  of  St  Albon's  is  a  holding  weU-fiUed  panes,  others  dlsphiying 
Q,{f^*J|^attiua  alham,  in  which  were  the  charters,  with  large  pendant  seals, 
of ^  rj'Portraits  of  all  the  benefactors  which  secared  broad  lands  to  church  and 
tiiefr  xJISfy'  together  with  an  abstract  of    poor. 

^•rtota^I!?**  *^^®  different  artists,  of  *  The  following  rerses,  from  an  ancient 
ihkHiii^^^  Of  merit,  may  be  traced  in  MS.,  quoted  by  Collins,  were  inscribed  by  Sir 
*nt^u^°^'  ^™«  ^  the  miniatures  William  Fitz-WilUam,  the  lord  of  Sprot- 
«(c|k^^y<^^gned  and  coloured,  others  borough,  on  an  ancient  cross,  which  wait 
'  ^^0!!!!'°'  '^  puerile  in  their  execu-  demolished  at  the  Reformation  :— 
•  ■••  of  the  portraits  arc  represented 

"  Whoso  is  hungry,  and  lists  well  to  eat. 

Let  him  come  to  Sprotborough  to  his  meat; 

And  for  a  night  and  a  day 

His  horse  shall  have  both  com  and  hay. 

And  no  one  shall  ask  him,  *  when  he  goeth  away  ?*** 
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good  queen  iiad,  for  a  period  oi  nearly  seventeen  years,  produced  til 
happiest  «£fect  in  softening  the  manners  of  the  haughty  and  powofi 
i^ieftains  vko  were  at  that  time  the  magnates  of  the  land.  The  Xor- 
2aan  families,  at  this  period^  were  b^inniag  to  peaotiae  some  of  the 
peaceful  pnrsoits  of  the  An^o-^axons,  and  ladies  of  high  rank  cods* 
dered  it  no  infringement  on  l^e  dignity  of  their  station  to  att^  to  the 
profitable  oenoems  of  the  poultry-yard  and  the  dairy.  The  ommtea 
Constance  of  Chester,  though  the  wile  of  Hngh  Lupus,  the  king's  fialj 
cousin,  kq)t  a  herd  of  kine,  and  made  good  Cheshire  cheeses,  tiuee  fl 
which  she  presented  to  the  archlnshop  of  Canteihnzy.  Gizakdus  Gsi 
briensis  beu*s  honounble  testimony  to  the  excelleooe  of  the  piodiidif 
the  '*  cheese-shire"  in  that  day. 

A  fresh  revolt  in  Normandy  ^  depriined  Matilda  <3i  the  society  of  h 
husband  and  son  in  1117.  The  king,  aooording  to  Eadmer,  retook 
and  spent  Christmas  with  her,  as  she  was  at  that  time  in  a  deelni 
state  of  health ;  ^  leaving  Prince  William  with  hm  Nosman  barona^ 
a  pledge  for  his  return.'  His  sojourn  was,  of  necessity,  v«ry  hrieL  1 
was  compelled  by  the  distracted  state  of  afTaurs  in  Nooxoandy  to  nji 
his  army  there, — Matilda  never  saw  either  her  huabond  or  her  I 
again. 

Eesigned  and  perfect  in  all  the  duties  of  her  hi^  calling,  the  dyii 
queen  remained,  during  this  trying  season,  in  her  palace  at  Westnnniw 
lonely  though  samnmded  with  all  the  splendour  of  royalty ;  ea^soA 
with  patience  the  separation  from  her  beloved  consort  and  chfldreD,fl 
affording,  to  the  last  hour  of  her  life,  a  beautiful  example  of  }nety« 
self-denial,  ^le  expired  on  the  1st  of  May,  1118,*  passionatdy  Uosetth 
by  every  class  of  the  people,  to  whom  her  virtues  and  wisdom  h 
rendered  her  inexpressibly  dear. 

King  Henry  was  mudi  afflicted  when  the  iatelligenoe  of  Matildi 
death  reached  him,  amidst  the  turmoil  of  battle  and  siege  in  ISi^ 
mandy.'  Piers  of  Langtoft  alludes  to  the  grief  felt  by  the  loyal  wiM 
at  the  loss  of  his  amiaUe  consort,  in  terms  of  the  most  homely  fl^ 
plicity  :— 

«  Now  igttieUBg  sorry,  her  deftfh  doth  Un  pram."  Opiere.] 

Hardyng's  rhyming  Chronicle  produces  the  following  quaint  stisal 
on  the  death  of  Matilda,  and  the  sorrow  of  king  Henry  for  her  loss:- 

'*  The  year  of  Christ  a  thousand  was  ftiU  dear,  ^ 

One  faondrcd  eke,  and  therewithal  eighteen. 
When  good  queen  Maud  waa  dead  and  laid  on  hier. 
At  WestmiDater  baryed,  as  well  was  aeen ; 
For  heavinesa  of  which  the  king,  1  ween. 
To  Normandy  then  went  with  his  son.** 

The  same  chronicler  gives  us  another  stanza  on  the  death  of  Heni7» 

1  Ord.  Yit.  s  Saxon  Annals.  <  Eadmer.  p.  118  ;  see  Rapin,  rol  L  lA 

*  Wm.  of  Malms.  ^  Saxon  Annals.  *  iLot  tilouces.  j 
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which  he,  in  yet  more  positiTe  tenns,  i^jeaks  of  the  conjugal  affectioTi 
iMh  united  tibe  Konnan  sorereign  to  his  Saxon  queen : — 
"Of  Ghiiste*!  date  wm  Hmm  a  fhooBUBd  tmt, 

One  hundred  abo,  and  nina  and  Uiirty  um^ 

Bnried  at  Bedynge,  as  well  it  doth  appear. 

In  tbe  aMiye,  wbldi  there  he  foanded  so. 

Of  monkea  blacAc,  whoMrer  fbayxlde  or  go. 

They  pray  for  him  and  queen  Maude  his  wtSe 

Who  either  other  loved  withouten  ttrife." 

ttioiher  duonicler  says,  "Nothing  happened  to  trouhle  the  king,  save 

t death  of  his  queen  Mktilda^  the  very  mirror  of  piety,  humility^  and 
oelyhounty."! 
Kirtilda  was  bnried  on  St.  Philip's-day  in  Westminster-abbey,  on  the 
tit  side  of  her  royal  uncle,  Edward  the  Confessor.'  Great  disputes^ 
have  existed  as  to  the  place  of  her  interment,'  which  has 
contested  with  ahnost  as  much  zeal  as  was  displayed  by  the  seven 
\  of  Greece  in  claiming  the  honour  of  having  given  birth  to  Homer. 
ksBonks  of  Beading  avened  that  their  royal  patroness  was  buried  in 
'^cwn  stately  abbey  there,  where  her  illustrious  oonsort  was  after- 
b  interred.  Piers  of  Langtoft  insists  that  she  was  buried  in  St. 
1^  cathedral,  and  that  her  epitaph  was  placed  in  Westminster- 
pey. 

«  At  London,  In  St.  TkoTb,  in  tomb  she  Is  laid, 
Christ  ttto^  of  her  eoal  have  meKte ; 
If  any  one  will  toitUu  [know]  of  her  storicv 
At  Westminster  it  is  written  readay." 

declares  that  she  was  buried  at  Winchester,  bat  that  tablets 

memory  were  set  up  in  many  churches,— an  honour  whidi  she 

with  queen  Elizabeth.    The  following  passa^  from  Weever  tea* 

that  the  mortal  remams  of  Matilda^  **  the  good  que^"  repose  near 

leUcs  of  her  royal  uncle,  Edward  the  Ccafessor,  in  the  solemn 

which  had  been  completed  under  her  careful  superintendence. 

lieth  in  Westminster-abbey,  witiiout  any  tcwnb,  Matilda  or 

daughter  of  Malcolm  Canmore,  king  of  Soots,  and  wife  of 

I.  of  England,  who  brought  to  him  children,  William,  Bichard, 

Mary,  who  perished  by  shipwreck,  and  likewise  Maude^  who  was 

to  Henry,  the  fifth  emperor.    She  died  the  first  day  of  May,  1118."^ 

had  an  excellent  ei»taph  made  to  her  commendation,  whereof  four 

only  pemain.     Henry  of  Huntingdon,  the  chronicler,  no  mean 

was  the  author  of  those  Latin  lines,  of  which  the  following  is  a 

hi  FerBon  :— 

"  Prosperity  conid  not  inflate  her  mind. 
Lowly  in  greatness,  as  in  ills  resigned: 
Beanty  deceived  not,  nor  did  crowns  efface 
Her  best  adornment,  women^  modest  graoe." 

William  of  Malmesbury,  speaking  of  the  death  of  Matilda  of  Scotland, 

TL  of  Wore.  *  Pennant's  London.    R.  of  Olonces.  '  According  to  Stowe,  her 

(fe  was  in  the  vestiy  of  the  abbey.  *  Weever's  Funeral  Monuments. 
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says,  **  She  was  snatcbed  away  from  ber  country,  to  the  great  loss  of  ^ 
people,  but  to  ber  own  adyantage ;  for  ber  funeral  being  splendl 
solemnized  at  Westminster,  sbe  entered  into  ber  rest,  and  ber  fl|j 
manifested,  by  no  trifling  indications,  tbatsbe  was  a  resident  in  beaYi 
Some  attempts,  we  suppose,  therefore,  must  bave  been  made  by  1 
monks  of  Westminster  to  establish  for  this  great  and  good  queen  a  < 
ceptive  posthumous  fame,  by  the  testimony  of  miracles  performed  at  I 
tomb,  or  pretended  revelations  from  ber  spirit  to  ber  oontemporariei 
the  flesh.  Our  marvellous  chronicler,  however,  confines  himself  to  \ 
above  significant  bints,  and  takes  his  leave  of  Matilda  in  these  worj 
**  She  died  willingly,  leaving  the  throne  after  a  reign  of  seventeen  y« 
and  six  months,  experiencing  the  fate  of  her  family,  who  all  died  in 
flower  of  their  age." 

Many  curious  remains  still  exist  of  the  old  palace  in  Westmu 
where  Matilda  kept  state  as  queen,  and  ended  ber  life.     This  v* 
abode  of  our  early  sovereigns  was  originally  built  by  Canute,  and, 
devastated  by  fire,  was  rebuilt  by  Edward  the  Confessor  with  such 
during  solidity,  that  antiquaries  still  point  out  different  portions 
were  indubitably  the  work  of  the  royal  Saxon,  and  must  have  fc 
part  of  the  residence  of  his  niece.    Part  of  the  old  palace  of  WesI 
is  still  to  be  seen  in  the  buildings  near  Cotton-garden,  and  the 
shaped  windows  about  Old  Palace-yard.^  Cotton-garden  was  the  pri^ 
garden  of  the  ancient  palace,  and  therefore  belonged  especially  to  qi 
Matilda. 

The  bouse  of  lords  was  an  antique  oblong  room ;  originally  the 
of  state  of  Matilda's  palace,  called  the  white-ball,  but  without  any 
ence  to  the  vast  palace  of  Whitehall,  to  which  the  seat  of  English 
was  transferred  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  As  the  Painted- 
is  weU  known  to  bave  been  the  bedchamber  of  Edward  the  Oonffi 
and  the  apartment  in  which  be  expired,'  there  can  be  no  doubt  but 
it  was  the  state  bedchamber  of  his  niece.  A  curious  room  in  Cottfflj 
house  was  the  private  oratory  of  the  Confessor,  and  was  assuredly  tisw 
by  Matilda  for  the  same  purpose ;  while  at  the  south  end  of  the  court « 
Bequests  are  to  be  seen  two  mighty  arches,  the  zig-zag  work  ofv^hkv 
ranks  its  architecture  among  the  most  ancient  existing  in  our  countfy- 
This  was  once  a  deserted  state-chamber  of  the  royal  Saxon  palace. 

There  is  a  statue  of  Matilda  in  Rochester  cathedral,  which  forms  tfa6 
pilaster  to  the  west  door ;  that  of  king  Henry,  her  husband,  forms  ano- 
ther. The  hair  of  the  queen  depends  over  either  shoulder,  in  tvro  W 
plaits,  below  the  knees.  Her  garments  are  long  and  flowing,  and  wi« 
holds  an  open  scroll  of  parchment  in  her  hand.  Her  features  aie  ^^ 
faced,  and  indeed  so  completely  broken  away,  that  no  idea  of  what  n^' 
ner  of  countenance  she  had  can  be  gathered  from  the  remains. 

1  Pennant.  *  Howell. 
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Heniy  prayed  the  sinoerity  of  his  regard  for  Matilda,  by  con- 
all  her  charters  after  her  death.  Madox,  iu  his  History  of  the 
Tier,  quotes  one  of  that  monarch's  charters,  reciting  '*  that  he  had 
tfnned  to  the  priory  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  in  the  Minories,  in  London^ 
I  put  of  his  queen  Matilda,  for  the  good  of  her  soul,  of  25/.  on  the 
of  the  dty  of  Exeter,  and  commands  his  diief  justiciar  and  the 
I  of  his  exchequer  to  constrain  the  sheriff  of  Deyonshire  to  pay 
me  to  the  said  canons.''^ 
mtilda's  household  was  chiefly  composed  of  Saxon  ladies,  if  we  may 
It  the  evidence  of  Christian  names.  The  maids  of  honour  were 
My  Gmiilda,  and  Christina,  pious  ladies  and  full  of  alms-deeds,  like 
irroyal  nustress.  After  the  death  of  the  queen,  these  ladies  retired 
tile  hermitage  of  Ealburn,  near  London,  where  there  was  a  holy  well 
iMdicizial  spring.  This  was  changed  into  a  priory'  in  1128,  as  the 
i  nyB,  ^  for  the  reception  of  these  three  virgins  of  God,  sacred 
I  who  had  helonged  to  the  chamber  of  Matilda,  the  good  queen-* 
to  Henry  I." 

E«tory  only  particularizes  two  surviving  children  of  Matilda  of  Scot- 
■  and  Henry  I. ;  but  Grervase,  the  monk  of  Canterbury,  says  she  had, 
m'WiIham  and  the  empress  Matilda,  a  son  named  Richard.  Hector 
^^^  ]nenti(»8  a  daughter  of  hers,  named  Euphemia.  The  Saxon 
^^l^^aad  Robert  of  Gloucester  both  speak  of  her  second  son  Richard, 
^enof  Langtofb  says,  **  The  two  princes,  her  sons,  were  both  in 
V  when  Matilda  died."  Prince  William  the  Atheling  was 
to  see  England  no  more.  During  the  remainder  of  the  year 
^  was  fighting  by  his  father's  side,  against  the  invading  force  of 
«Dg  of  Fianoe  and  the  partisans  of  his  cousin,  William  Clito.  On 
^(CGBDon  when  the  noble  war-horse  and  its  rich  caparisons  belong- 
»  that  gaUant  but  imfortunate  prince,  having  been  abandoned 
.  ?*  *^ty  retreat,  were  captured,  and  Henry  presented  this  prize 
^•^ling  heir,  the  noble  youth  generously  sent  them  back,  with  a 
^^^  message,  to  his  rival  kinsman  and  namesake.^  His  royal 
^^,^  Henry,  did  not  disdain  to  imitate  the  magnanimous  con- 
?7^^  youthful  son  after  the  memorable  battle  in  which  the 
?^^of  France  was  taken :  when  the  favourite  charger  of  Louis  le 

■/*  «U  into  his  hands,  he  returned  it  to  the  French  monarch  the 
next  daj, 

^^*nig  of  France,  as  suzerain  of  Normandy,  at  the  general  pacific 
^rj^^nired  of  Heniy  the  customary  homage  for  his  feof.  This  the 
^"0118  monarch  considered  derogatory  to  the  dignity  of  a  king  of 
Z^^*"^  to  perform,  and  therefore  deputed  the  office  to  prince  William, 
^w  then  invested  with  the  duchy,  and  received  the  oath  of  fealty 

lllbu!!^  ^^'  ^%  i?'..    .   ?  On  Its  tlte  are  A  paVUo-lioQM  and  tea-f^enfl,  now  called 


n-WeU«.    '     t  Holinahed. 
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from  the  states.^  The  prinoe  solemnly  espooaed  his  betrothed  bdi 
Alice,  the  daaghter  of  Falk,  eari  of  Anjou,  Jime,  1119.  King  H<i 
changed  her  name  to  Matilda,  oat  of  respect,  it  is  said,  for  the  memd 
of  his  mother ;  bat  more  probablj  from  a  tender  regard  for  yadeeai 
consort,  Matilda  of  Scotland,  the  lore  of  his  joath,  and  the  motiMr^ 
his  children.  The  marriage  was  celebrated  at  Lisieax^  in  tiie  eoiml^i 
Bargondy ;  and  the  prince  remained  in  Normandy  witii  his  jm 
bride,  attended  by  all  the  youthful  nobility  of  Bnglmd  and  the  diidi! 
passing  the  time  gaily  with  feasts  and  pageants  till  the  2Stii  < 
November,  in  the  ^ear  1120 ;  when  king  Henry  (who  had  been  n<d 
two  years  absent  from  his  kii^dom)  proceeded  with  him  and  aa  m 
trions  retinue  to  Borfleut,*  where  the  king  and  his  heir  «mb8iked  I 
England  the  same  night  in  sepamte  ships»  \ 

Fitz-Stephen,  the  captain  of  the  *  Kanche  Nef  *  (the  fbieatytgd 
the  Norman  navyX  demanded  the  honour  of  oonTeyii^  the  hei 
England  home,  because  his  £ftther  had  commanded  the '  Mora,'  ihei 
which  brought  William  the  Conqueror  to  the  shores  of  England, 
petition  was  granted :  and  the  prince,  with  his  gay  and  splendid 
pany,  entered  the  fatal  bark  with  li^t  hearts,  and  commenced 
▼oyage  with  mirth  and  minstrelBy.    The  prince  incauHonsly  cuk 
three  casks  of  wine  to  be  given  to  the  ship's  eiew ;  and  the  n 
were,  in  consequence,  for  the  most  part  intoxicated  when  they 
about  the  close  of  the  day.    Prince  William,  who  was  ctesirous  doi 
taking  the  rest  <tf  the  fleet,  pressed  Fitz-Stephen  to  crowd  his  su^l 
put  out  his  sweeps.    Fitz-Stephen  having  called  the  **  white  ship' 
swiflest  galley  in  the  world,  to  make  good  his  boast  and  ol 
royal  passenger,  caused  his  men  to  stretch  with  all  their  might  ti^ 
oars,  and  ^d  everything  to  accelerate  the  speed  of  his   light  I 
While  the  *  Blanche  Nef  was  rushing  through  the  water  widt 
most  dangerous  velocity,  she  suddenly  struck  on  a  rock,  called 
**  Gatte-raze,"  with  such  impetuosity,  that  she  started  several  pU 
and  began  to  sink.    All  was  instant  horror  and  confusion.    Thel 
was,  however,  let  down,  and  the  young  heir  of  England,  with  mm 
of  his  youthful  companions,  got  into  it,  and  having  cleaied  the 
might  have  reached  the  Norman  shore  in  safety ;  but  the  cries 
ill^timate  sister,  Matilda,  countess  of  Perche,  who  distinctly  call 
him  by  name  for  succour,  moving  him  with  a  tender  impulse  of 
passion,  he  commanded  the  boat  back  to  take  her  in.    Unfoi 
the  moment  it  neared  the  ship,  such  numbers  sprang^into  it, 
instantly  sank  with  its  precious  freight ;  all  on  board  perished, 
the  three  hundred  persons  who  embarked  in  the  *  White  Ship,'  bnl 
soul  escaped  to  tell  the  dismal  tale.    This  person  was  a  poor  bTitchi 
Bouen,  named  Berthould,  who  climbed  to  the  top  of  the  mast,  aodi 
1  Saxon  AimalJ.  »  Ord.  Vlt.    TyrreU.  »  Ord  Vlt. 
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next  morning  rescued  by  some  fishermen.      Fitz-Stephcn,    the 

iter  of  the  luckless  *  White  Ship,'  was  a  strong  mariner,  and  stoutly 

q^Tted  himself  for  some  hours  in  the  water,  till  he  saw  Berthould 

ibe  mast,  and  calling  to  him,  asked  if  the  boat  with  the  heir  of 

igland  had  escs^ied ;  but  when  the  butcher,  who  had  witnessed  the 

lole  catastrophe,  replied  ^^  that  all  were  drowned  and  dead,*'  the  strong 

Hi's  force  failed  him ;  he  ceased  to  battle  with  the  waves,  and  sank  to 

9  no  more.^    The  lepMt  of  this  diaaitGr  oeacbed  En^aod  the  next 

f.    Theobald  of  Blois,  the  king's  nephew,  was  the  first  who  heard  it ; 

I  he  dared  not  inform,  his  uncle  of  the  calamity  which  had  rendered 

i^hoDse  desolate: 

King  Henry  had  reached  England  with  his  fleet  in  safety,  and  for 

fee  days  was  permitted  to  remain  in  a  state  of  the  most  agonising 

pease  and  uncertainty  respecting  the  iigite  of  his  children.    No  one 

to  become  the  bearer  of  such  evil  tidings,  at  length  Theobald 

Ids,  finding  it  could  no  bnger  be  concealed,  instructed  a  favourite 

page  to  communicate  the  mournful  news  to  the  bereaved  father; 

he  child  entering  the  loyal  presence  with  a  sorrowful  step,  knelt 

.  at  Heniy^s  feet,  and  told  him  that  the  prince  and  all  on  board 

'"White  Ship '  were  lost.    The  great  Henry  was  so  thunderstruck 

this  dreadful  news,  that  he  staggered  and  sank  upon  the  floor  in 

k^  swoon,  in  which  state  he  remained  for  many  hours.    When  he 

he  broke  into  the  bitterest  lamentations  for  the  loss  he  had 

the  chroniclers  record  that  he  was  never  again  seen  to 

The  body  of  prince  William  was  never  found,  though  diligent 

was  made  for  it  along  the  shores.^ 

of  Hiintingdon  exults  uncharitably  over  the  catastrophe  of  the 

Ship,*  in  the  following  burst  of  poetic  eloquence : — "  The  proud 

1  he  thought  of  his  future  reign,  when  he  said  *  he  would  yoke 

like  oxen.*    But  God  said,  *  It  shall  not  be,  thou  impious 

shall  not  be.'    And  so  it  has  come  to  pass :  that  brow  has 

crown  of  gold,  but  has  been  dashed  against  the  rocks  of  the 

It  was  God  himself  who  would  not  that  the  son  of  the  Norman 

aggin  see  England."" 

fte  last  act  of  his  life,  William  Atheling  manifested  a  spirit  so 

ID  tenderly  compassionate,  and  forgetful  of  selfish  oonsidera- 

that  we  can  only  say  it  was  worthy  of  the  son  of  Matilda,  the 

3en. 

7*8  AQglo*NonnaDS.  nation  at  that  period,  and  that  the  Saxon 

r  Mfti*™^  dironiclen  wrote  in  the  very  gajl  of  bitter- 

II  also  qieaks  un&voaiBbly  of  ness  against  thoae  whom  Uie  Norman  his- 

Ate  yonng  prince ;  but  it  should  torians  commended. 
'  that  England  was  a  divided 
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ADELICIA  OF  LOUVAINE, 

BUBNAMED  THE  FAIB  MAID  OF  BBABANT; 
SECOND  QUEEN  OF  HENBY  L 


This  princess,  to  wliom  contemporary  chroniclers  have  given  the 
of  *^  the  &ir  Maid  of  Brabant,"  is  one  of  the  most  obscnre 
in  the  catalogue  of  English  queens.  Tradition,  and  her 
Poetry,  have,  however,  spoken  bright  things  of  her ;  and  the  siir 
historical  records  of  her  life,  though  brief,  are  all  of  a  nature  ii 
to  confirm  the  good  report  which  the  verses  of  the  ProYen9a]8bai 
served  of  her  virtues  and  accomplishments. 

Descended,  through  both  her  parents,  from  the  imperial  Carbrl 
line,^  Adelicia  boasted  the  most  illustrious  blood  in  Ghrista 
She  was  the  eldest  daughter  of  Godfrey  of  Louvaine,  duke  of  B 
and  Lotheir  (or  Lower  Lorraine),  and  Ida,  countess  of  Namur. 
&ther,  as  the  great-grandson  of  Charles,  brother  to  Lothaireof  1 
was  the  lawful  representative  of  Charlemagne.  The  male  postei 
the  unfortunate  Charles  having  been  cut  off  by  Hugh  Capet,  the] 
of  his  house  became  vested  in  the  descendants  of  his  eldest  ^ 
Grerberga.  Lambert,  the  son  of  Gerberga,  by  her  maniaga 
Robert  of  Louvaine,  was  the  father  of  Godfrey.  Ermengwdl 
second  daughter  of  Charles,  married  Albert,  the  third  count  of  N| 
and  their  sole  daughter  and  heiress,  Ida  (the  mother  of 
became  the  wife  of  her  cousin,  Godfrey  of  Louvaine,  sumamei 
batus,  or  '*  the  bearded,"  because  he  had  made  a  vow  never  to 
his  beard  till  he  had  recovered  Lower  Lorraine,  the  patrimony 
ancestors.  In  this  he  succeeded  in  the  year  1107,  after  whk 
triumphantly  displayed  a  smooth  chin,  in  token  that  he  had  fn) 
his  obligation.  He  finally  obtained  from  his  subjects  and  cod 
poraries  the  honourable  appellation  of  Godfrey  the  Great.' 
dominions  of  this  prince  were  somewhat  more  extensive  than 
modem  kingdom  of  Belgium,  and  were  governed  by  him  wit 
greatest  wisdom  and  ability. 

1  Howard  MemoriaUp  *  Bokoet's  TropUM.   Howard  Memoriali. 
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this  iUuB^ons  lineage,  Adelicia  inherited  tbe  diBtingnished 
and  fine  talents  for  which  the  Lorraine  branch  of  the  house  of 
rlemagoe  has  ever  been  celebrated.  She  was  also  remarkable  fior 
proficiency  in  feminine  acquirements.  The  standard  she  embroidered 
Iflilk  aod  gdd  for  her  father,  during  the  arduous  contest  in  which  he 
engaged  for  the  recovery  of  his  patrimony,  was  celebrated  throogh- 
Eoiope  for  the  exquisite  taste  and  skill  displayed  by  the  royal 
'  in  the  design  and  execution  of  her  patriotic  achievement,^ 
^tuidaid  was  unfortunately  captured  at  a  battle  near  the  caBtle  of 
tofl^  in  the  year  1129,  by  the  bishop  of  Liege  and  the  earl  of  lim- 
RuSf  ^  old  competitor  of  (Godfrey  for  Lower  Lorraine :  it  was  placed 
them,  as  a  memorial  of  their  triumph,  in  the  great  church  of  St. 
knberti  at  liege,  and  was  for  centuries  carried  in  procession,  on  Boga- 
through  the  streets  of  that  city«  The  church  of  St.  Lambert 
6atroyed  during  the  French  revolution ;  yet  the  learned  editor  of 
Howard  Memorials  fondly  indulges  in  the  hope  that  this  inte- 
ng  relic  of  his  royal  ancestress's  industry  and  patriotic  feelings 
yet  exist,  hereafter  to  be  brought  to  ligh^  like  the  long-foigotten 
nx  tapestry.  The  plain,  where  this  memorable  trophy  was  taken,  is 
ai  oiled  "  the  field  of  the  Standard.*^ 

y^  &ine  of  the  fair  maid  of  Brabant*s  charms  and  accomplishments, 
tt  nid,  induced  the  confidential  advisers  of  Henry  I.  of  England 
•jwamoend  their  sorrow-stricken  lord  to  wed  her,  in  hopes  of  dis- 
ipiRDg  that  corroding  melancholy  which,  since  the  loss  of  his  children 
I  tbe  fittal  *  White  Ship,'  had  become  constitutional  to  hun.  The 
■nper  of  this  monarch  had,  in  &ct,  grown  so  irascible,  that  his  greatest 
Nies  £sared  to  enter  his  presence,  and  it  is  said  that,  in  his  causeless 
^^^!^  of  rage,  he  indulged  himself  in  the  use  of  the  most  unkingly 
**  of  vituperation  to  all  who  approached  him ;  which  made  his 
I'jw^the  more  earnest  in  their  counsels  for  him  to  take  a  second 

("j*-  Adelida  of  Louvaine  was  the  object  of  his  choice.  Henry's 
•■ftsbie  motive  in  contracting  this  marriage  was  the  hope  of  male 
•  bT^*  ^  inherit  the  united  realms  of  England  and  Normandy. 
jj*«« been  a  widower  two  years  when  he  entered  into  a  treaty  with 
Y°%of  Louvaine  for  the  hand  of  his  beautiful  daughter.  Bobert 
ulcnoester,  when  recording  the  fact  in   his  rhyming  Chronicle, 

**  He  knew  no  woman  so  fair  as  ibe 
Was  seen  on  middle  earth." 

The  name  of  this  princess  has  been  variously  written  by  the  chroni- 
^^^^  England,  Normandy,  Germany,  and  Brabant,  as  Adeliza,  Alicia, 

lii^'^'f^Trophietw     Howard*!  Memo,  liam  the  Atheling.  "which  induced  king 

iH^.    BnitShotane.  Heniy  to  renoonoe  tbe  oellbftqr  he  had  che- 

WnnJ:^  the  deaUi  of  this  yooth."  says  risbed  sinoe  MatOda's  death,  in  the  hop*  of 

""^  of  MafanesbQiy,  spealdng  of  WIl-  f ature  hetrs  bj  a  new  ooosort.'' 

▼OU  I.  X 
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Adelaide,  Aley&  or  ixdelheite,  which  means  "  mosfi  nobl«.''  In  ik 
Saxon  Chronicle  ahe  is  called  ^thelioe,  or  Alice.  Mr.  Howard  d 
Corbj-castle,  the  immediate  descendant  oi  this  queen,  in  his  Memomtii 
of  the  Howard  Family,*  calls  her  Adelicia,  for  the  best  of  reasons,— hff 
name  is  so  written  in  an  original  charter  of  the  3l8t  of  H^ryL, 
confirming  her  grant  of  lands  for  the  foundation  of  an  hospital  of  ^ni 
at  Fagglestone,  near  Wilfon,  dedicated  to  St.  Giles ;  whidi  deed,  vilk 
part  of  the  seal  appendant,  is  still  preserved  in  tho  corporation  elacsttt 
Wilton. 

The  Provencal  and  Walloon  poets,  of  whom  this  queen  was  amol* 
ficent  patroness,  style  her  Alix  la  Belle,  Adelais,  and  Alise,  TBrying  Ap 
syllables  according  to  the  structure  of  the  verses  whi^  they  ooiBpoee) 
in  her  honour, — a  licence  always  allowed  to  poetteal  writers ;  tketeffli 
the  rhymes  of  the  troubadours  ought  not  be  r^arded  as  the  sligliM 
authority  in  settling  the  point.  Modern  historians  gexLorally  sp»k  i 
this  princess  by  her  Latinized  name  of  Adeliza,  bai  her  learned  descenk 
ant's  version  of  her  name  is  that  which  ought  to  be  adopted  liyki 
biographer.  There  is  no  authentic  record  of  the  data  of  Adeiid 
birth.  Mr.  Howard  supposes  she  was  about  eighteen  .years  oldstl 
period  of  her  marriage  with  Henry  I.,  and  it  is  certain  tiiat  she  wast 
the  bloom  of  her  beauty  at  the  time  he  sought  her  hand. 

In  proportion  to  the  estimation  in  which  the  charms  of  Adelim^ 
held  did  Henry  fix  her  dower,  which  was  so  munificent,  that  the  dill 
of  Louvaine,  her  father,  consigned  her  to  her  affianced  lord  as  soob  4 
the  contract  c^  marriage  was  signed.  I'his  ceremony  took  place  on  til 
16th  of  April,  1120,  but  the  nuptials  were  not  oelebiated  till  soil 
months  after  this  period.  King  Henry,  in  person,  conducted  hia  ^ 
trothed  bride  to  England  in  the  autumn  of  this  year.*  They  laM 
about  Michaelmas.  Some  historians  affirm  that  the  royal  pair  ^ 
married  at  Ely,  soon  after  their  arrival ;  but  if  so,  it  must  have  beesi 
private  arrangement,  for  the  nuptials  were  publicly  solemnized  at  Wiai' 
sor  on  the  24th  of  January,  1121 ;'  having  been  delayed  in  conseqnenel 
of  a  singular  dispute  between  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  sod  tbl 
bishop  of  Salisbury,  which  established  a  point  too  important  to  te 
omitted  in  a  history  embracing,  in  a  peculiar  manner,  the  habits  id 
customs  of  royalty.  Bc^er  le  Poer,  the  bishop  of  Salisbury,  that  acta- 
ble preacher  of  short  sermons,  claimed  the  right  to  marry  the  royal  par 
because  the  fortress  of  Windsor  was  within  his  diocese.  This  right  \^*as 
disputed  by  the  aged  Ralph,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  whowasagre»t 
stickler  for  the  prerogatives  of  his  office ;  and  an  ecclesiastical  cooDcil 
jriA  called,  in  which  it  was  decided,  that  whereyer  the  king  and  qi^ 

1  Throned  fheoonrteoy  of  the  late  Bernard  to   tbe  paUk;  Imt  most  inportant  is  * 

duke  of  Norfolk,  I  have  teen  favoured  with  a  book  of  reference  to  the  writers  of  tojai  m 

copjr  of  this  ineiUmabld  vohime,  which,  as  noble  biographies, 
it  it)  printed  ibr  pilvat»  uae^  is  ioaocesaiblfi        ^  IL  of  Auat  Whit*  Keaoet.     *  Smo^^ 
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CjA  be  within  the  realm  of  England,  they  were  the  parishioners  of 
Mchhishop  of  Canterbury.  Accordingly,  the  ceremony  was 
^iompluiilly  performed  by  the  renerahle  primate,  though  bowed  down 
by  80  ifiaay  infirmitieSy  that  he  appeared  like  one  tottering  on  the  rerge 
ef  the  gnre. 

Thii  afforded  Henry  an  encase  for  depitting  the  hoDOOr  of  crowning 
him  lod  his  bride  on  the  following  day,  at  WestminBter,  to  his  farourite 
pAtii  Boger  le  Poer,  the  bishop  of  Salisbury  abore  named,  to  console 
him  Ar  his  disaj^ntment  with  r^ard  to  the  hymeneal  office.   But  the 
•wWnAop  was  not  to  be  thus  put  off.    The  right  of  crowning  the  king 
tBd  queen  he  eonsidered  a  still  more  important  branch  of  his  archiepis- 
•Bp^l  prerogatives  than  that  of  marrying  them,  and,  malgr^  his  age  and 
pnalyas,  he  hastened  to  ihe  abbey,  where  the  ceremonial  had  commenced 
Stan  mmsnally  early  hour.    Boger  le  Poer,  his  riyal,  having,  according 
to  Ilia  old  custom,  made  unprecedented  expedition  in  the  performance  of 
Jw  office,  had  already  placed  the  royal  diadem  on  the  monarch's  brow, 
*^  archhishq)  Balph  sternly  aj^roached  the  royal  chair,  and  asked 
2a7»  "Who  had  pot  the  crown  on  his  head  ?"  ^    The  king  evasively 
wplied,  "If  the  ceremony  had  not  been  |Mroperly  performed,  it  could  be 
«A&  ^^BuJ'    On  whidii,  as  some  chroniclers  assert,  the  chderio  old 
V'^Mtegive  the  king  such  a  smart  blow  with  his  crosier,  that  he  smote 
ti»  crown  from  hie  head ;  but  Eadmer  says,  he  only  raised  it  up  by  the 
'^w^  passed  under  the  chin,  and  so  turned  it  off  his  bead.   He  then 
P^^c^M  to  replace  it  with  all  due  form,  and  afterwards  crowned  the 
nil  y«mg  queen.    Thk  most  extraordinary  coronation  took  place  on 
Snnday,  January  30th,  1121. 
^beauty  of  the  royal  bride,  whom  Piers  of  Langtoft  calls 
«'  Th»  May  withoaten  Tlce*" 
"•^»  great  impreasion  on  the  minds  of  the  people,  which  the  sweet- 
**^  her  manners,  her  prudence,  and  mild  virtues,  strengthened  in  no 
"^  degree.  It  was  on  the  occssion  of  her  bridal  c(»onation  that  Henry 
^  HoitiQg^^  the  ehronicier,  addressed  to  Adelicia  those  celebrated 
^^wses,  of  which  Camden  has  given  us  the  following  translation  j 
**  Wben  AdftUsa's  name  ahmild  grace  my  BODg,^ 
A  sndden  wonder  stops  the  Muse's  tongue ; 
Tour  crown  and  jewels,  when  compared  to  you. 
How  peor  yeur  crown,  how  pale  your  Jewels  show ! 
Take  off  yonr  robes,  your  rich  attire  remove, 
Such  pomps  may  load  you,  but  can  ne'er  improve ; 
In  vain  your  costly  ornaments  are  worn, 
Tea  tbsy  obscure,  while  others  they  adorn. 
Ah !  what  new  lustre  can  these  trifteagive, 
Wbidi^all  their  beauty  from  your  charms  receive  ? 
Thus  I  your  lofty  praise,  your  vast  renown, 
la  lowly  verae  am  not  aabamed  to  have  shown. 
Ofay  be  yon  not  ashamed  my  services  to  o^-n !' 
^£adiMr.   Speed.  «•<  As|^onmire8iDa,tao»AdeUda*decorcs.'' 
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The  wisdom  of  this  lovely  girl-queen  early  manifested  itself  in  tin 
graceful  manner  by  which  she  endeavoured  to  conform  herself  to  til 
tastes  of  her  royal  lord,  in  the  encouragement  of  the  polished  arts,  aoi 
the  patronage  of  literature*    Henry's  love  for  animals  had  inM 
him  to  create  an  extensive  menagerie  at  Woodstock,  as  we  have  aeesi 
during  the  life  of  his  first  queen,  Matilda  of  Scotland,  who  was  probably 
well  acquainted  with  natural  history.    The  youthful  Adelicia  evideot^ 
knew  nothii^  of  asoology  previous  to  her  marriage  with  Henry  BeaucleiG; 
but,  like  a  good  wife,  in  order  to  adapt  herself  to  his  pursmtSi  abe 
turned  her  attention  to  that  study,  for  we  find  Philippe  de  Thuan  vi# 
a  work  on  the  nature  of  animals  for  her  especial  instruction.  The 
poetical  naturalist  did  not  forget  to  allude  to  the  personal  charms  of  lis 
royal  patroness  in  his  courtier-like  dedication  : — 
*•  Philippe  de  Th«ui,  in  plain  FVencb, 
Hm  written  an  elementary  book  of  animals. 
For  the  praise  and  instroction  of  a  good  and  beauteous  woman. 
Who  is  the  crowned  queen  of  England,  and  named  Alix." 

One  of  the  most  approved  historians  of  her  day,  the  author  of  til 
Waltham-abbey  MSS.,^  states  that  he  was  appointed  a  canon  of  M 
abbey  through  the  patronage  of  Queen  Adelicia. 

Adelicia  was  deprived  of  the  society  of  her  royal  husband  a  ^ 
weeks  after  their  marriage,  in  consequence  of  a  formidable  inbreak  ( 
the  Welsh,  who  had  entered  Cheshire,  and  committed  great  niTagi 
Henry  went  in  person  to  the  defence  of  his  border  counties,  and  havif 
defeated  the  invaders,  pursued  them  far  into  the  country.  Dunog  ^ 
campaign  his  life  was  in  some  peril :  while  separated  from  the  mi 
body  of  his  troops,  in  a  narrow  defile  among  the  monntains,  he  felliil 
an  ambush,  and  at  the  same  time  an  arrow,  which  waa  aimed  at  Iti^ 
from  the  heights  above,  struck  him  on  the  breast,  but  rebounded  M 
his  armour  of  proof.  Henry,  who  probably  did  not  give  his  Gamlxii 
foes  credit  for  that  skill  in  archery  for  which  his  Norman  foUowen  ftf 
famed,  intimated  his  suspicions  of  treachery  among  his  own  people  If 
exclaiming,  *'  By  our  Lord's  death !  it  was  no  Welsh  hand  that  id 
that  arrow.**  This  narrow  escape,  or  perhaps  a  wish  of  rejoinaj 
Adelicia  at  Westminster,  induced  the  king  to  conclude  a  peace  wii^^ 
Welsh.  A  very  brief  season  of  domestic  intercourse  was,  however 
permitted  to  the  royal  pair.  Fulk,  earl  of  Anjou,  having  espoused  W 
younger  daughter  Sybil  to  William  Olito,  the  earls  of  Mellent «» 
Montfort,  with  a  considerable  party  of  the  baronage  of  KormaDdyi 
openly  declared  themselves  in  favour  of  that  prince,  the  heir  of  thtf 
lawful  duke,  Robert  Courthose. 

Henry  I.  was  keeping  the  Easter  festival  with  his  beautiful  yo^J^J 
queen,  at  Winchester,  when  the  news  that  Fulk,  of  Anjou,  had  join* 
this  formidable  confederacy  reached  him.  He  sailed  for  Konn«Ddy 
1  SeeCk)ttonianMS.Nero,A.v.4l.  » Ghnm.  Walli.    • 
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k  April ;  and  Adelicia  was  left,  as  his  former  queen,  Matilda  of 
Scotland,  liad  often  been  been  before  her,  to  hold  her  lonely  courts 
4nmg  tbe  protracted  absence  of  her  royal  consort,  and  to  exert  herself 
tor  the  piesenration  of  the  internal  peace  of  England,  while  war  or 
state  policy  detained  the  king  in  Normandy,  AdeUcia,  following  the 
eiample  of  her  popnUr  predecessor,  Matilda,  **  the  good  queen,"  in  all 
that  Tu  deserving  of  imitation,  conductod  herself  in  a  manner  calcu- 
bted  to  win  the  esteem  and  love  of  the  nation, — ^using  her  queenly 
Mnenoe  for  the  establishment  of  good  order,  religion,  and  refinement, 
itti  the  encouragement  of  learning  and  the  arts. 

When  Hairy  had  defeated  his  enemies  at  the  battle  of  Terroude,  near 
lonen,  he  sent  for  his  young  quoen  to  come  to  him.  Adelicia  obeyed 
ihe  sQmmons,  and  sailed  for  Normandy.  She  arrived  in  the  midst  of 
•cenes  of  horror,  for  Henry  took  a  merciless  vengeance  on  the  revolted 
'vsnals  of  Normandy  who  were  so  unfortunate  as  to  fall  into  his  hands. 
Ks  treatment  of  the  luckless  troubadour  knight,  Luke  de  Barrtf,^  though 
Mb  dnnuDstances  are  almost  too  dreadful  for  repetition,  bears  too 
P^gly  on  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  twelfth  century  to  be 
vinitted.  Luke  de  Barr^  had  been  on  terms  of  the  greatest  familiarity 
1^  Henry  Beauclerc  in  the  days  of  their  youth,  but,  from  some  cause, 
fm  ioinod  the  revolt  of  the  earl  of  Mellent  in  the  late  insurrection ;  and 
r  ^  ^  ^'^  ^  ^^  confederate  peers  allied  against  Henry's  govem- 
ij^t  in  Kormandy,  had  been  wonderfully  comforted  and  encouraged 
^^  «»twife»,  or  warH9ongs,  of  Luke.  These  songs  were  provokingly 
^J!^"^  >  <Ad,  being  personally  levelled  against  Henry,  contained,  we 
9^  suppose,  some  passages  which  iuTolved  a  betrayal  of  confidence ; 
Pr  Henry  was  so  bitterly  incensed,  that,  forgetful  of  their  former  inti- 
P^i  he  barbarously  condemned  the  luckless  poet  to  lose  his  eyes  on  a 
P^  by  the  bands  of  the  public  executioner.  This  sentence  was 
P"ifly  lamented  by  the  court,  for  Luke  de  Barr^  was  not  only  a  plea- 
V^*>Mi  joooee  companion,  but  a  gentleman  of  courage  and  honour. 
i*  ^  eail  of  Flanders  interceded  with  his  royal  kinsman  for  the 
■•^cited  victim.*  **  No,  sir,  no,"  replied  Henry ;  "  for  this  man,  being 
^  ^^  hard,  and  a  minstrel,  forsooth !  hath  composed  many  ribald  songs 
•  Wttt  me,  and  sung  them  to  raise  the  horse-laughs  of  mine  enemies, 
^it  bath  pleased  Qod  to  deliver  him  into  mine  hands,  punished  he 
fJJ"  ^  to  deter  others  from  the  like  petulance."  The  sentence,  there- 
^  took  place,  and  the  hapless  poet  died  of  the  wounds  he  received  in 
wnggling  with  the  executioner.  The  Proven9al  annalists,  however, 
^Itte  that  the  gallant  troubadour  avoided  the  execution  of  Henry's 
jBBtenoe  hy  dashing  his  head  against  the  wall,  which  caused  his  death** 
^  i&nch  for  the  punishment  of  libels  in  the  twelfth  century  I 

^i^ifi^  Adelicia  returned  to  England  September,  1126,  accompanied 
iStanoDdl.  sOni.  Vit.  •  JMd.    SiflmondL 
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by  king  Henry  and  bis  daught^,  the  empress  Matilda,  the  beiW 
presumptive  of  England,  thai  a  widow  in  her  twenty-fourth  yeu^ 
Matilda,  after  the  funeral  of  her  aogust  ^K>UBe,  took  possession  of  hi^ 
imperial  diadem,  which  she  l»ougbt  to  England,  together  with  a  tia* 
sure  which,  in  those  days,  was  by  some  oozuddered  of  even  grata 
importance, — the  hand  of  St.  James*  Matilda  was  reluctant  to  leavt 
Germany,  where  she  was  splendidly  dowered,  and  enjoyed  a  remarkaUi 
share  of  popularity.  The  princes  of  the  empire  were  so  much  cbaniNl 
with  her  prudent  conduct  and  stately  demeanour,  that  they  entieatd 
the  king,  her  father,  to  permit  her  to  choose  a  second  consort  from  vdob^ 
their  august  body,  promising  to  elect  for  their  emperor  the  person  os 
whom  her  choice  might  falL^ 

King  Henry,  however,  despsuring  of  a  male  heir,  as  he  had  beei 
married  to  Adelicia  six  years,  reclaimed  his  widowed  daughter  fnnj 
the  admiring  subjects  of  her  late  consort,  and  carried  her  with  himd 
England,  Soon  after  their  arrival,  Henry  summoned  a  parliament  n 
the  purpose  of  causing  the  empress  Matilda  to  be  acknowledged  I 
the  heiress  presumptive  to  the  crown.  This  was  the  first  instance  tk 
had  occurred,  since  the  consolidation  of  the  Heptarchy  under  one  supren 
head,  of  a  female  standing  in  that  important  position  with  r^gudl 
the  succession  of  the  English  crown.  There  was,  however,  neither  h 
nor  precept  to  forbid  a  female  from  holding  the  regal  office,  and  Beaqf 
failed  not  to  set  forth  to  the  representatives  of  the  great  body  of  ^ 
people,  who  had  been  sununoned  on  this  important  business,  ^ 
daughter's  descent  from  their  ancient  line  of  sovereigns  ;  telling  ihfl| 
*'  That  through  her,  who  was  now  his  cwly  heir,  they  should  corns  toll 
governed  again  by  the  royal  English  blood,  if  they  would  make  osthtt^ 
secure  to  her,  after  his  death,  the  succession  as  qu^en  of  England,  m 
case  of  his  decease  without  a  male  heir.*^  It  is,  doubtless,  on  the  M» 
thority  of  this  remarkable  passage  in  Henry's  speech,  that  historians  h^\ 
called  his  first  wife,  Matilda  of  Scotland,  the  heiress  of  the  Saxon  lii4. 

The  people  of  England  joyfully  acceded  to  Henry's  proposition,  vd 
the  nobles  and  prelates  of  the  Nornuin  aristocracy,  assembled  in  ooondl 
on  this  occasion,  swore  fealty  to  the  high  and  mighty  lady  Matildsai 
their  future  sovereign.  Stephen,  earl  of  Mortagne,  the  king's  favooHts 
nephew  (being  the  third  son  of  the  Conqueror's  fourth  daughter,  Adel» 
countess  of  Blois),  was  the  first  who  bent  his  knee  in  homage  to  the 
daughter  of  his  liege  lord  as  the  heiress  of  England,  and  swore  to  msio^ 
tain  her  righteous  title  to  the  throne  of  her  royal  father.  Stephen  wK 
the  handsomest  man  in  Europe,  and  remarkable  for  his  fine  carriage  sob 
knightly  powress.  He  bore  great  sway  in  the  councils  of  his  loj" 
uncle,  and  was  a  general  favourite  of  the  nobles  of  England  and  ^^' 

>Oem.    Wm.  of  Malms.    Sir  John  Hayward.    Speed. 
.    *H.  of  Hunt.    WnLofUttlins.    tiem. 
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idy.  It  has  been  said,  withal,  that  his  fi&o  person  and  graoeful 
iners  made  a  deep  impresion  on  the  heart  of  the  widowed  heiicss  of 
"  id. 

The  royal  £EimiIy  kept  their  CSiristmas  this  year  at  Windsor,*  at 

'  ieh  time  king  Henry,  in  token  of  his  esteem  for  queen  Adelicia,  ^fcve 

tbev]K)le  county  of  Salop.    The  empress  Matilda  did  not  grace  the 

ivides  hy  her  presence,  but  remained  in  the  deepest  secluMon, 

idtng  oontinually,"  says  Matthew  Paris,  "in  tho  chamber  of  Ade- 

;"  bj  which  it  appears  that,  notwithstanding  her  high  rank  and 

ftiwlj  dignity  as  the  widow  of  an  emperor,  the  heiress  of  England 

Id  no  establishment  of  her  own.    This  retirement,  lasting  for  seva^l 

mtia,  gave  rise  to  mysterioos  mmoors  as  to  the  cause  of  her  being 

idea  from  the  people,  who  had  so  recently  been  required  to  swear  fealty 

iier  as  their  future  sovereign.    By  some  it  was  said  "  that  the  king, 

I  &ther,  suspected  her  of  having  acc^rated  the  death  of  her  late 

isboDd,  the  emperor,  or  of  causing  him  to  be  spirited  away  iiom.hia 

'^  But  that  was  evidently  a  groundless  surmise :  for  W.  Gemeti* 

a  oontempotary  chnniicler,  bears  testimony  to  "her  prudent  and 

i  behaviour  to  her  imperial  spouse,  which,"  he  observes,  "  was 

16  of  the  causes  which  won  the  esteem  of  the  German  princes,  who 

fcwmgBnt  in  thdr  entreaties  to  her  royal  father  fw  her  restoration." 

^ Hatty  pertinaciously  reused,  repeating,  "that  she  was  his  only 

»» «Bd  must  dwell  among  her  own  people."    Yet,  early  in  the 

—J^uigyear,  he  again  bestowed  her  in  marriage,  without  the  consent 

■J^^bjocts  in  England,  and  decidedly  against  her  own  inclination,  on 

i**"^  prince,  whom  she  regarded  with  the  most  ineffable  scorn  as 

■*  ^«rior  in  every  point  of  view. 

^J  Utc  seen  that,  in  her  tender  infancy,  Matilda  was  used  as  a 
loutical  puppet  by  her  parent  to  advance  his  own  interest,  without  the 
"Sjjtest  oonsideration  for  her  happiness.  Then  the  victim  was  led  a 
""^^  sacrifice  to  the  altar,  unconscious  of  the  joyless  destiny  to  which 
f*®**!  ambition  had  doomed  her.  Now  the  case  was  different ;  she 
jj*^me^  infent,  but  a  royal  matron,  who  had  shared  the  imperial 
J™*  of  a  Kaiser  and  received  for  years  the  homage  of  vassal  princes, 
'^^''wvcr,  she  whom  Henry  endeavoured  to  compel  to  an  abhorrent 
^"^^g^ot  state,  possessed  a  mind  as  inflexible  as  his  own.    The  dis- 

I  *.  1  SaxOTi  Annals. 

j^JJJ  fince  fhe  miserable  death  of  his  Hoveden,  Glraklns,  and  Hlgden,  and  varfons 

jgl^^  uther,  Hcnrjr  IV.,  the  .  eoaperor  ancient  manuscrtpt  chronicles,  to  say  nothing 

^jj^y  "•  had  b€«n  subject  to  great  mental  of  Trevisa,  who  adds,  by  way  of  sequel  to 

J«l JJj  fjwn  the  remorse  which  perpetually  » the  legend,   ttwt  *'  the  conscienoe-striclcca 

Dpf^m  *k      ^^  '^^    "  ^°^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  emperor   tied    to  England,  where  at  We^t 

£  attr  i     ^^^  ^^  ***®  empress,  and  takiog  Chester  he  became  a  hermit,  changing  his 

forth  hS^'^'^  naked  feet,  wandered  name  to  •  God's^call,'  or  the  called  of  God- 

«ittiJn»  *®  ^wkness,  clad  only  in  a  woollen  He  lived  in  daily  penance  for  the  space  of 

owbSi  "****  ^*«  never  agatai  seen  in  his  ten  years,  and  was  buried  in  the  cathedral 

"Pwace.     ThU  wild  tale  Is  related  by  church  of  St.  Werburga  the  Virgin." 
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putet  between  the  king  and  his  daughter  must  have  arisen  to  aveq 
jerions  height  before  he  took  the  unpopular  step  of  subjecting  herl 
personal  restraint,  by  confining  her  to  the  apartments  of  his  qoefl 
Matthew  Paris,  indeed,  labours  to  convince  us  that  there  was  noihin 
unreasonable  in  this  circumstance.    ^  Where,"  says  he,  ^  should  ij 
empress  live  rather  than  with  a  queen,  a  daughter  than  with  a  md^ 
a  fair  lady,  a  widow  and  the  heir  of  a  great  nation,  than  where  her  p»^ 
son  might  be  safest  from  danger,  and  her  conduct  from  suspicios^ 
The  historian,  however,  forgets  that  Matilda  was  the  step-danghteri^ 
the  queen ;  that  Adelicia  waa  not  older  than  herself,  and,  from  ^ 
acknowledged  gentleness  of  her  disposition,  unlikely  to  assume  m 
slightest  maternal  control  over  the  haughty  heiress  of  England.  Adeil 
must  have  felt  herself  very  delicately  situated  in  this  business;  and 
appears  probable  that  she  acted  as  a  mediator  between  the  ooni 
parties,  conducting  herself  rather  as  a  loving  sister  than  an  ambiti( 
step-dame.    The  accomplished  editor  of  the  Howard  Memorials  inl 
that  a  very  tender  friendship  existed  between  the  empress  Matilda  i 
Adelicia  through  life,  which  probably  had  commenced  before  *'thefi 
maid  of  Brabant"  was  selected  from  among  the  princesses  of  Emopi 
share  the  crown  of  England  with  Henry  I. ;  for  Matilda's  impil 
spouse,  the  emperor  Henry  Y.,  had  been  actively  instramentiL 
assisting  GhxSfrey  Barbatus,  the  father  of  Adelicia,  in  the  recoreij 
Lower  Lorraine, — an  obligation  which  the  Louvaine  princess  certti 
endeavoured  to  repay  to  his  widow.^    Adelicia^s  uncle,  Wido  dlii 
value,  afterwards  pope  Galixtus  II.,  was  at  one  period  archbuiKf 
Vienne,  and  it  is  even  possible  that  Henxy^s  attention  was  first  atto^ 
to  the  ''Mr  maid  of  Brabant"  at  the  court  of  his  daughter;  and) 
previous  intimacy  between  the  ladies  may  account  for  the  fact  tbatJ 
haughty  Matilda  lived  on  such  good  terms  with  her  step-mothffyi 
Adelicia  appears  to  have  been  the  only  person  with  whom  she  did! 
quarrel. 

The  prince  to  whom  Henry  I.  had  pledged  the  hand  of  his  poM 
heiress,  was  Greoffrey  Plantagenet,  the  eldest  son  of  his  old  antagini 
Fulk,  carl  of  Anjou,  and  brother  to  the  widowed  princess  who  ^ 
been  espoused  to  Matilda's  William  the  Atheling;  Geoffrey  hadli 
the  favourite  companion  of  king  Henry  I.  when  on  the  continent,  fl 
fine  person,  his  elegant  manners,  great  bravery,  and,  above  aM 
learning,  made  his  society  very  agreeable  to  a  monarch  who  A 
possessed  these  excellencies  in  great  perfection.'  Some  of  the  Fitfj 
chroniclers  declare  this  Geoffrey  to  be  the  first  person  that  bore  i 
name  of  Plantagenet,  from  putting  in  his  helmet  a  plume  of  the  ts^ 
ing  broom  when  he  went  to  hunt  in  the  woods. 

I  Howard  Memoriala.    Ghron.  of  Brabar  t  *  Wm.  of  Malms.    H.  of  Hani    I 
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ives  of  policy  inclined  Henry  to  this  alliance.  Fulk  of  Anjoa, 
liad  hitherto  supported  the  claims  of  his  gallant  young  son-in-law, 
Ciito,  to  the  dukedom,  was  willing  to  ahandon  his  cause, 
Henry  would  marry  Matilda  to  his  heir.  This  Henry  had 
to  do,  without  the  slightest  attention  to  his  daughter's  feelings, 
&7oarite  nephew,  Stephen  of  Blois,  is  said  to  have  rendered  himself 
'too dear  to  the  imperial  widow,  although  at  that  time  a  married 
gJ>B.  The  ceremony  of  betrothment  between  GeofiErey  of  Anjou  and 
leidadant  Matilda  took  pkce  on  Whit-Sunday,  1127,  and  she  was, 
fcr  the  festiyities  of  Whitsuntide  were  over,  conducted  into  Normandy 
rher  half-brother,  Bobert,  earl  of  Gloucester,  and  Brian,  son  of  Alan 
N^t,  earl  of  Bichmond,  with  great  pomp. 

^  feasts  and  pageants  that  attended  her  arriyal  in  Normandy  were 
Rilaiged  during  three  weeks.  On  the  first  day,  heralds  in  grand 
Mime  went  thiough  the  streets  and  squares  of  Bouen,  shouting  at 
^etOBsway  this  nngular  proclamation : 

*^Thus  saith  Kino  HenstI 

I«t  no  man  here  present,  whether  native  or  foreigner,  rich  or  poor, 

v^  or  low,  warrior  or  rustic,  be  so  bold  as  to  stay  away  from  the 

gA  TejoicingB,  for  whosoever  shall  not  take  a  part  in  the  games  and 

[P^"i«»a,  shall  he  considered  guilty  of  an  offence  to  our  lord  the 

.  ^Kog  Henry  had  given  positive  commands  to  Matilda  and  her  illus- 

^  ™**wort,  that  the  nuptials  should  be  solemnized  by  the  archbishop 

rj*j*''*^^nimediately  on  her  arrival  ;*  but  he  was  himself  compelled  to 

■  JJJj*^®  *  voyage  to  Normandy,  in  August,  to  see  the  marriage  con- 

*H  which  did  not  take  place  till  the  26th  of  that  month  f  from 

i    I^-^^  °^^  reasonably  infer  that  the  reluctant  bride  paid  very  little 

*JtloQ  to  his  directions.    The  affair  was  at  length,  however,  accom- 

^*^  to  Henry's  satisfaction,  more  especially  as  Fulk  of  Anjou, 

*^  called  to  the  throne  of  Jerusalem  by  the  death  of  Baldwin  11., 

"Jiwher-'m-law,  resigned  his  patrimonial  territories  to  his  heir.    Yet 

^  Were  many  circumstances  that  rendered  this  alliance  a  fruitful 

•""*  of  annoyance  to  Henry.    The  Anglo-Norman  barons  and  prelates 

^«»\agWy  offended,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  king  should  have  pre- 

•^to  marry  the  heiress  of  the  realm  without  consulting  them  on 

^  'object ;  and  the  English  were  no  less  displeased  at  the  open 

^^008  that  had  been  put  on  the  inclinations  of  the  descendant  of 

^  ancient  sovereigns  in  this  foreign  marriage.    As  for  Matilda,  it 

*^«eDa  that  she  did  not  consider  herself  by  any  means  bound  to 

^**^  the  duty  of  obedience,  or  even  of  common  courtesy,  to  a 

»«_  ^  >  BromptoQ.    Wm.ofMaInu.    Script lUr. Fraooe. 

"VBAimaig.   S.DimeliD.    Wm.  of  Halms.    H.  of  Hunt  «  Saxon  Annala. 
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husband  who  bad  tbus  been  forced  upon  her  against  ber  own  will ;  ^ 
while  she  exacted  the  most  unqualified  submitsionB  firom  her  luckk^ 
helpmate,  she  perpetually  wearied  her  father  with  coqaplainta  of  M 
conduct. 

Queen  Adelkta  wis  rejoiDed  by  kin^  Henry,  in  the  autumn,  and  thci 
kept  their  Christmaa  together  in  Load<Mi.    Eaiiy  in  the  foilowing  spriag 
1128,  he  was  again  oompelied  to  embark  for  Normandy,  to  defeat  tl^j 
enterprising  designs  of  his  nephew,  William  Clito,  who,  having  sofli 
oeeded  to  the  earldom  of  Flanders,  in  right  of  his  grandmother  l£atild| 
the  wife  of  William  the  Conqueror,  was  enabled  to  asGFume  a  mmi 
formidable  attitude  than  he  had  yet  done.  *  But  this  gallaut  and  nd 
fortunate  prince  met  with  his  death  in  consequence  of  a  slight  won 
in  the  thumb,  which  he  took  in  disarming  a  mutinoos  soldier  of  h 
lance.    He  died  sis  days  after,^  in  the  monastery  of  St.  Bertin,  July  £ 
1128.    This  formidable  rival  being  now  removed,  Henry  appealed  I 
the  summit  of  his  ambition,,  and  was  considered  the  mightieat  mooani 
of  the  West.    He  was  the  husband,  withal,  of  one  of  the  most  beautify 
and  amiable  princesses  in  Europe. 

Whether  the  fair  Adelicia  loved  her  royal  spouse,  history  has  M 
recorded ;  but  her  conducjbas  a  wife,  a  queen,  and  even  as  a  stei>-mot3rti 
was  irreproachable.  When  all  circumstances  are  considered,  it  d 
scarcely  be  imagined,  however,  that  her  splendid  marriage  was  produ^ 
live  of  happiness  to  the  youthful  wife  of  Henry  I.  To  say  nothing  Al 
the  disparity  in  years  between  this  illustrious  pair,  the  morbid  sorrof 
of  which  Henry  was  the  perpetual  prey  after  the  loss  of  hJs  children  is, 
the  *  White  Ship,'  the  irascibility  of  temper  to  which  he  gave  way  in 
old  age,  and  his  hitter  disappointment  at  the  want  of  offspring  from  lui 
second  marriage,  must  have  been  most  distressing  to  the  feeling  of  bi» 
gentle  consort.  Then  the  stonny  disputes  between  Henry  and  his  only 
daughter  Matilda  could  not  have  been  otherwise  than  very  painful  to 
her.  Whatever,  however,  were  the  trials  with  which  Adelicia  had  to 
contend,  she  evidently  supported  them  with  silent  magnanimity,  and  at 
the  same  time  endeavoured  to  soothe  and  cheer  the  gloom  of  her  way- 
•\\ard  lord  by  attracting  to  the  court  the  most  distinguished  poets  and 
rainstrela  <rf  the  age,  who  repaid  her  liberal  patronage  by  celebrating 
her  virtues  and  her  charms. 

Adelicia  frequently  attended  her  royal  husband  on  his  progresses.    . 
Her  presence  was,  doubtless,  of  medicinal  influence  in  those  fearful  hours    | 
when  the  pangs  of  troubled  conscience  brought  the  visitations  of  an  evif 
spirit  upon  Henry,  and  sleep  either  forsook  his  pillow  or  brought  vision- 
ary horrors  in  its  train.     "  In  the  year  1130,  the  king  complained  to 

»  His  captive  fether,  Robert  Courthose,  It  "  that  he  had  in  his  dreams,  that  nigbt,  jcj  : 
Is  said,  one  morning  surprised  his  attendants  htm  mortallj  wemdfld  with  a  lance."— Oro.  | 
by  weeping  pitootisly,  and  exclaiming, "  My  YiL 
son  is  dead !  my  sou  is  dead  !**  and  related, 
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ibajd,  loM  SaxoQ  phyaictan.  that  he  was  aore  diaqualed  of  nights, 
tint  be  seemed  to  see  a  great  namber  of  bnibttodaien  with  their 
toob  stand  ahoat  fam,  thveateniBg  him  for  wrongs  done  agunat 
Soooeiimes  he  appeared  to  see  his  knights  and  soldieiB  thraaten- 
him;  vbidi  sight  so  feared  him  in  his  sleep,  that  ofttimea  he  xoee 
out  of  his  bed,  took  weapon  in  hand,  and  sou^  to  kill  them 
I  eodd  not  find.  Grimbald,  Ms  phymeiant  being  a  notably  wise 
HO,  eipoiiQded  hia  di^eams  by  true  conjecture,  and  willed  him  to 
iiiiBself  by  akna  and  prafex,  as  Kebuchadnezaar  did  by  the 
il  of  DaDiel."^  It  is  probable  that  the  nnfortunate  troubadonr 
Luke  de  Barri,  was  not  foigotten  by  the  oonscience-atrieken 
though  historians  have  not  recorded  that  his  mangled  Ibnn 
lanoog  the  f^iuMy  draoufH$ per$(moB  that,  in  his  laiter  years,  made 
g  Hfloiy's  nighta  horrible.  Maimesbury  tells  ns^  moreover,  that 
kiy  bd  an  inyeteiate  halnt  of  snormg :  '<  hia  sleep  was  heary,  but 
Innpted  with  lood  and  peapetual  snoring."  He  was  so  haunted 
*  the  feai:  of  assassination,  that  he  frequ^atly  dianged  hia  bed,  in- 
Med  hU  guards,  and  caused  a  awoid  and  shield  to  be  constaDtly 
nd  near  him  at  nighty — no  enviable  state  of  compaDionahip;  we 
n\diniagi]ie,  for  the  yoimg  and  innocent  being  whose  fate  was  indis- 
^7  Med  with  his.  It  must  haye  been  a  relief  at  all  times  to 
when  her  zoyal  huaband's  presence  waa  required  in  Nor- 
lody. 

On  tile  death  of  Adelicia'*8  uncle,  pope  Calixtua  11.,  a  dispute  opour- 

Ig  m  the  dectuMi  of  two  rival  ponti&  as  successors  to  the  papal  chair, 

^  ptooeeded  to  the  continent  in  the  year  lldO,  in  the  hope  of  leap- 

{X^tical  advantage  from  the  candidate  ^n^ose  cause  he  espoused. 

HinagieQienta  were  perledtly  satisfactory  as  to  that  matter,  but  he 

Mitotiie  last  degree  harassed  by  the  quarrela  between  his  daughter 

Jjjjer  nnbebved  sqpouse,  (jeofii-ey  of  Anjou.    After  he  had  thrice 

■^J"**^  *^ir  differences,  Matilda,  on  some  fresh  offence  which  ^e 

*"^Sive  or  took,  abjured  her  husbuid's  company,,  departed  fiom  his 

^Jl^  •ad  claimed  the  protection  of  the  king  her  father,  with  whom 

*®««moie  returned  to  England,'  haying,  by  the  doquence  of  tears 

^  ^plaints,  aueoeeded  in  exciting  his  indignation  against  her  hus- 

^^  •>4  persuading  him  that  die  was  an  injured  peraon. — The  oath 

«ait^to  Matilda,  as  the  heiresa  of  England,  waa  again  venewed  by 

5^8ett«ml  estates  of  the  nation  at  Northampton,  September,  1131> 

^coant  of  Anjou  then  sent  an  humble  entreaty  to  his  haughty  con- 

«  to  return  to  him ;  the  king,  her  father,  seconded  hie  request,  and 

Que  submiasions  having  been  made  by  Geoffrey,  Matilda  was  at 

^«ogth  induced  to  obey  him.* 

B  a^a^  ^'  0'  Hwit.  »  R.  of  Hov.        *  A  pesmge  from  Mezerai  ea!»t«i  some  \\gbt 

tnant.     »Wm.  of  Malms.  H.  of  Hunt,     on  the  »eparatton  that  took  pUce  between 
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The  foUowing  year  was  remarkable  for  a  destructive  fire,  which  a| 
snmed  the  greatest  part  of  London  ;^  bnt  soon  after  this  mtid 
calamitj,  the  joyM  news  that  the  empress  Matilda  had  givea  Inll 
a  prince'  diyerted  the  attention  of  the  royal  family  from  the  OGok 
plation  of  this  misfortune,  and  cast  the  last  gleam  of  brightneflgcn  I 
declining  years  of  the  king.  The  young  prince  was  named  Bearj^i 
his  royal  grandfitther,  the  king  of  England.  The  Nonnans  calkdl 
fItE-Empress,  but  king  Henry  proudly  styled  the  boy  Fits-Gonqvl 
in  token  of  his  Illustrious  descent  from  the  mightiest  mooardiofi 
line.* 

King  Henry  summoned  his  nobles  in  1133,  for  the  purpose  of  cm 
ihis  piedous  child  to  be  included  in  the  oath  of  fealty,  by  idui 
fluooession  to  the  throne  was  for  the  third  time  secured  to  his  dso^ 
the  empress  Matilda.  If  queen  Adelida  had  brought  lum  a  son,  I 
these  repeated  acts  in  favour  of  his  dauji^ter  (by  a  princess  wbofl 
majority  of  the  people  regarded  as  the  heiress  of  the  royal  EngMl 
a  civil  war  respecting  the  succession  must  have  occurred.  The  i 
less  state  of  the  beautiful  young  queen,  though  so  deeply  lameDil 
her  royal  husband,  was  one  of  the  causes  of  the  amity  and  oonfii 
that  subsisted  between  her  and  her  hai^ty  step-daughter. 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  this  summer,  king  Henry  embarked « 
last  voyage  for  Normandy.  The  day  was  remarkable  for  a  total  ed 
of  the  sun,  accompanied  with  storms  and  violent  oommotiossof 
deep.^  It  was  so  dark,  say  the  annalists  of  that  era,  **  that  gd  b 
the  royal  ship  no  man  mi^t  see  another's  fiice  for  some  houn.' 
eclipse  was  followed  by  an  earthquake ;  and  these  two  phenomeoi  I 
according  to  the  spirit  of  the  age,  regarded  as  portents  of  honor  afid' 
and  it  was  predicted  that  the  king  would  never  return  from  Nonoiii 
On  a  former  occasion,  when  Henry  had  embarked  for  England,  in  I 
1131,  he  was  so  dismayed  by  the  bursting  of  a  waterspout  ofS 
vessel*  and  the  fury  of  the  wind  and  waves,  that,  believing  lit 
hour  was  at  hand,  he  made  a  penitoit  acknowledgment  of  hisfio^ 
mising  to  lead  a  new  life  if  it  should  please  God  to  preserve  him  J 
the  peril  of  death,  and,  above  all,  he  vowed  to  repeal  the  oppM 
impost  of  ^  danegelt "  for  seven  years,  if  he  were  permitted  to  reeeb 
English  shore  in  safety.*  From  this  incident  we  may  info  i 
Henry  I.  was  by  no  means  impressed  with  his  brother  Bofu'il 

the  widowed  empreu  aad  h«r  new  siMniae.  ooyeredtdmflelf  to  this  nook,  hii  <!<>^ 

After  the  nuptials  of  this  pair,  a  monk  came  who  came  to  Matilda  with  the  ne«» 

to  Matilda,  and  dedarad  that  her  late  lord,  oooduslon.  It  is  said,  the  empRiMtt 

the  emperor  Henry,  had  not  died  at  Utrecht,  the  deathbed  of  Meniy  V.,  snd  iwj 

«B  sha  and  all  the  world  tapposed.  hut  that  and  acknowledged  him  as  the  empcv 

he  finished  his  days  as  a  sanrsnt  in  an  hos-  first  husband. 

Ktal.  which  severe  penance  he  had  sworn  to  >  U.  of  Hunt                 «  Sozod  in 

filet  on  himself  for  his  beary  sins.    When  •  K.  Dlceto.    M.  Burls.    •  Wm.  dM 

4lylng  at  Angers,  the  disguised  emperor  dia-  *  M.  West.                     «  8szooii*^ 
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^of  the  security  of  a  king  of  England  from  a  watery  grave ;  but 
latastrophe  of  his  children  in  the  fatal '  White  Ship '  had  no  doubt 
t  effect  on  his  mind  during  these  perils  on  the  deep. 

X  of  1133  he  spent  in  Normandy,  in  feasts  and  rejoicings 

^thelirtJi  of  his  infant  grandsoiL    That  event  was,  however,  only 

I  inecDisor  of  fresh  dissensions  between  that  ill-assorted  pair,  the 

B  Matilda  and  her  husband  Geoffrey  Flantagenet.    Her  late  visit 

1  had  renewed  the  scandalous  reports  respecting  her  partiality 

^kreooan,  Stephen  of  Biois ;  while  the  birth  of  a  son  in  the  sixth 

r  of  her  marriage,  proved  anything  but  a  bond  of  union  between 

i  her  consort.^ 

is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  Adelicia  was  with  the  king 

isband,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  which  took  place  in  Normandy, 

)  year  1135.    It  is  seud,  that  having  over-fatigued  himself  in 

« he  returned  much  heated,  and,  contrary  to  the  advice  of  his 

i  aod  phydcians,  made  too  full  a  meal  on  a  dish  of  stewed  lam- 

^his  fivourite  food,  which  brought  on  a  violent  fit  of  indigestion 

iby  the  chroniclers  a  surfeit),  ending  in  a  fever,  of  which  he  died, 

ran  iUness  of  seven  days,  at  midnight,  December  1st,  in  the  sixty- 

1  year  of  his  age. 

tof  Gloucester  gives  the  following  serio-comic  account  of  the 
1  wilfulness,  in  partaking  of  the  interdicted  food  which  caused  his 

**  When  he  came  home,  he  nvilled  him  a  lamprey  to  eat, 
Though  his  leeches  him  forbade,  for  It  was  a  feeble  meat ; 
Bat  he  would  not  them  belieye,  for  he  loived  it  well.«now» 
And  ate  in  evil  case,  for  the  lamprey  it  him  slew ; 
For  right  soon  after  it  into  anguish  him  drew, 
And  he  died  for  his  lamprey  unto  bis  own  woe.** 

7  appears  to  have  been  perfectly  conscious  of  his  approaching  dis- 
1  for  he  gave  particular  directions  respecting  his  obsequies  to  his 
1  nn,  Bobert,  earl  of  Gloucester,  whom  he  charged  to  take  60,000 
loot  of  his  treasure-chest  at  Falaise,  for  the  expenses  of  his  fune- 
I*a«a4tbe  payment  of  his  mercenary  troops.*  He  solemnly  bequeathed 
fwdominiong  to  his  daughter  the  empress,  not  without  some  indignant 
I  •entioiiof  her  luckless  spouse,  Geoffrey  of  Anjou.  He  absolutely  ex- 
*'™^  Win  from  any  share  in  his  bequests,  and  with  much  earnestness 
J"^'tated  his  beloved  son  Robert,  earl  of  Gloucester,  the  protector  of 
his  danghtet^s  rights. 

The  noble  earls  who  surrounded  the  death-bed  of  king  Henry,  and 
"^^f^  to  his  last  instructions  respecting  his  funeral,  attended  his 
^^lomg  from  the  town  of  St.  Denis  le  Froment  (where  he  breathed  his 
'^'O  to  Kouen ;  and  when  they  entered  that  city,  they  reverently  bore 
**fc\j\%T,o!i  which  the  royal  corpse  was  laid,  on  their  shoulders  by  turns.* 
'  Sax.  Chron.  *  Ord.  Vit    Wm.  of  Malms.  »  H.  of  Hunt. 
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Two  illuminated  portraits  of  Henry  I.  are  in  existence  :  both  reg 
sent  him  as  advanced  in  life,  and  in  a  melancholy  attitude, — snppdl 
to  be  after  the  loss  of  his  children.  His  face  is  handsome,  with  ^ 
and  regnlar  features,  his  hair  curling,  but  not  long.  He  fs  clad  hi 
very  dose  dress,  with  his  r^l  mantle  folded  about  him ;  his  shoe 
stocking  all  of  a  piece,  and  the  toe  pointed :  his  crown  is  ornamented  wil 
three  trefoils ;  his  sceptre  is  a  staff  with  an  ornamented  head :  h0 
seated  on  a  carved  stone  bench.* 

Henry  received  from  his  subjects  the  title  of  **the  Lion  of  Jnstlo 
This  appellation  was  drawn  from  the  prophecies  of  Merlin,  then  n 
popular  in  England.  On  the  accession  of  every  sovereign  to  the  Engll 
throne,  all  his  subjects  consulted  these  rigmaroles,  as  nattirally  as 
consult  an  almanac  to  know  when  there  is  a  new  moon.  ♦*  After  ti 
dragons,"  says  Merlin,  *•  the  lion  of  Justice  shall  come,  at  whose  roi 
ing  the  Gallic  towers  and  island  serpents  shall  tremble.* 

The  **  lion  of  Justice  **  suffered  no  one  to  break  the  laws  but  hmm 
If  he  is  accountable  for  the  villanies  of  his  purveyors,  his  standadf 
justice  was  not  very  high :    **  The  king's  servants,  and  a  multitude] 
lowing  the  royal  retinue,  took  and  spoiled  everything  the  way  the  k! 
went,  there  being  no  discipline  or  good  order  taken.*    When  theycrt 
not  consume  what  they  found  in  the  house  they  entered,  they  made  < 
Owners  carry  it  to  market  and  sell  it  for  them ;  they  bnmed  the  j* 
visions,  or  washed  their  horses'  feet  with  the  ale  or  mead,  or  poured  d 
drink  on  the  ground,  or  otherwise  wasted  it,  sa  that  every  one  h< 
of  the  king's  coming  would  run  away  from  their  houses."     Wham 
Henry  I.  was  under  any  apprehensions  from  his  brother  Robert,  he 
gulated  his  household  somewhat  better^  and  kept  the  lawlessness 
his  purveyors  within  bounds.' 
'  Henry  carried  the  art  of  dissimulation  to  such  a  pitch,  that  his  grand 
1  usticiary  started  when  he  heard  the  king  had  praised  him,  and  ex- 
claimed, *•  God  defend  me  \    The  king  praises  no  one  but  him  wi(WB 
he  means  to  destroy."*    The  result  proved  the  deep  knowledge  which 
the  minister  had  of  his  royal  master's  character,  as  Henry  of  Hunting- 
don, his  archdeacon,  details  at  length. 

The  removal  of  Henry's  body  for  interment  was  delayed  for  several 
weeks  by  tempestuous  weather ;  but  the  seas  becoming  calmer  B,ft(^ 
Christmas,  it  was  put  on  shipboard,  and  safely  transported  to  England. 

1  These  portraits  exactly  agree  Tritti  the  mantles  trailing  on  the  ground.  The  1°*'^ 

descriptkms    of    the    costume    fh>m    tiie  women  -vrore  an  additional  robe  over  tne 

monastic    ehroDlcles: — ^They  wore    dose  gown»  notimUkeitliesacerdetalganDeDt;  |^ 

breeches  and  stockings,  aU  of  a  piece,  made  the  girdle  a  large  pouch  or  purse  was  swh 

of  fine  doth  *    The  pointed   shoes  were  pended,  called  an  atmoKiire.  The  *«•*?: 

brought  in  by  William  Btiftis,  hot  were  first  their  hair  in  long  csarl%  which  pn^o^JlJ 

invented  by  Folque  le  HechSn  (whose  sur-  wrath  of  popular  preachers :    the  >»*"]?: 

name  means  *'the  qoarreller  **),  count   of  women  braided  theirs  very  cloself  to  Uf 

At^oVi,  to  hide  his  corns  and  bunions.    The  side  of  the  face,  or  hid  it          '  Eadn)^''. 

quoen  azad!  wcmoi  of  rank  wore  gowns  and  '  Wm.  of  Malms.            «H.ofHant. 
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I  obieqnies  were  c^ebrated  with  great  magmfioence  in  the  abbey 

Beh  of  Beading,  wbidi  he  had  boilt  and  endowed  for  that  purpose. 

I  nephew  and  snocessory  Stephen,  assisted  at  the  fimeral.    Queen 

liMcia  gave  one  hundred  shillings  annually  out  of  her  wharf  at 

~  m,  eaUed  Qoeenhythe,  for  the  expenses  of  a  lamp  to  bum  perpeto- 

(f  More  his  tomb. 

Oa  the  fifst  aimiversary  of  king  Henry^a  death,  the  royal  widow, 

mnpanied  by  her  brotber  Josoelioe  oi  Louvaine,  and  attended  by  her 

en,  cfai^lainsy  and  ^m  officers  of  her  household,  entered  the 

l^nrch  of  Reading,  where,  being  received  with  all  due  ceremo- 

ilof  respect  by  a  numerous  train  of  abbots,  priors,  and  priests,  she 

Hnded  in  solann  pomp  up  the  aisle,  supprated  by  the  bishops  of 

Biknry  and  Worcester,  and  gave  public  testimonial  of  her  regard  ioft 

Moioiy  of  her  late  consort^  by  placing  with  her  own  hand  a  rich 

ioatlie  altar,  in  icken  that  she  made  an  oblatioa  to  Qod  and  the 

*bof  St  Mary,  Beading,  of  her  manor  of  Eastone,*  in  Hertfordshire 

*ffly  given  to  her  by  her  said  lord  king  Henry),  in  order  to  obtain 

Apiayers  for  the  benefit  of  his  soul,  her  own  soul,  the  souls  of  her 

Mr  and  mother,  and  also  for  the  health  of  the  reigning  sovereign 

»%  Stephen,  and  queen  Maud  his  wife.    By  a  second  charter,  com- 

"'^  "Ego  Adalid  regina,**  she  also  gave  the  manor  of  Stanton 

*^in  Oxfordshire,  &c.,  &c.,  for  the  expenses  of  a  solemn  service 

■■ffceiepoae  of  her  royal  husband's  soul.^ 

•^degree  of  happiness  Adelicia  the  Fair  enjoyed  during  the  fifteen 

^"^  of  queenly  splendour  which  she  passed  as  the  consort  of  Henry 

wDcIerc,  no  surviving  records  tell ;  but  that  she  was  very  proud  of 

» achievements  and  brilliant  talents,  we  have  the  testimony  of  the 

fj*ral  chronicler  who  continued  the  history  of  Brut,  from  William 

**  Conqueror  through  the  reign  of  William  Kufus.    It  appears,  more- 

f  ^^  *^®  ^*oyal  dowager  employed  herself  during  her  widowhood  in 

I  **^  material  for  the  history  of  her  mighty  lord ;  for  Gaimar,  th^ 

"^of  the  *  History  of  the  Angles,'  observes,  "  that  if  he  had  chosen. 

pi^^JIJJM  charter  is  still  in  ezoeUent  0OOI  of  mj  lovd  the  most  nobis  king  Heniy. 

SvAS^Z^  ui   the   possession  of   Abel  and  of  mine  own ;  and  also  for  the  health  of 

^«tn!d  *^'     Baving  bees  &TOfiTed  my  lord  Stephen,  by  the  grace  of  God  king 

^^tnni&Su  ^  of  this  carious  document,  of  the  English,  and  of  queen  Maud  his  wife, 

|{og^°i^uQdne8s  of  my  learned  friend,  and  all  the  offspring  of^  the  most  noble  king 

t^^^^  I  SQbjein  H,  In  illustBation  of  Henry,  and  of  my  faOer  and  mother  and 

9fll^°*i  of  that  er»,  and  as  affording  relations,  as  well  living  as  dead,  my  manor 

^ha^Sy^  disputed  fact,  that  Joscellne  of  Eastone,  wliich  my  lord  the  most  noble 

](,^[!;|^)oh^  fate  ioy«l  sister  in  Eag-  ktag  Henry  gave  to  me  as  hie  queen  and 

■  uf.  wife,  in  Hertfordshire,  with  all  its  appurte- 

"fiiKL?"  -^^BKRjni  Chavtr.  nances,  to  be  held  as  finely  aod  quietly  as 

^  ri  M^  to  all  the  lUthAil  of  Holy  ever  I  myself  held  it  best  in  demesne  by  the 

)  «,^  "^  uiglaQd  and  Normandy,  that  gift  of  my  lord  the  most  noble  king  Henry. 

^^Jt    '^^  wife  of  the  most  noble  And  this  gift  I  have  mads  <m  the  first  aoni- 

iifj,„^5jy»  •nd  dan^ter  of  Qodelry  duke  vorsary  of  my  lo«i  the  most  noble  king 

UftJ^vJ'^e  granted  and  given  for  ever  Henry  in  the  same  church,  by  the  offering 

iQ&X^  ^  '^'ch  of  St.  Mary  of  Read-  of  a  paU  which  I  placed  on  the  altar." 

•^mtbt  health  and  lednnption  of  the  »  Howard  Memorials. 
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to  have  written  of  king  Benry,  lie  had  a  thousand  things  to  saji 
the  troubadour  called  David,  employed  by  queen  Adelicia,  knew 
about;  neither  had  he  written,  nor  was  the  Louvaine  queen  hendC 
posseanon  of  them.*'    If  the  collection  of  queen  Adelicia  should  erer 
brought  to  light,  it  would  no  doubt  afiford  a  curious  spedmen  of  fl| 
biographical  powers  of  the  illustrious  widow  and  her  assistant,  tzeolii 
dour  David,  whose  name  has  only  been  rescued  from  oblivion  by  ^ 
jealousy  of  a  disappointed  rival  in  the  art  of  historical  poetry*  i 

AdeUda  is  much  eulogized  in  the  songs  of  the  poets  she  patrooy 
A  third  trouvhe^  or  troubadour,  in  his  dedication  of  the  wondioos  vn 
age  of  St.  Brandon,  a  sort  of  spiritual  Sindbad,  praises  her  for  the  9 
laws  she  had  instituted.    But  the  second  queen-consort  of  Heaq 
could  have  had  littb  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  her  legiskloi 
talents,  save  in  the  gentle  influence  of  her  refined  and  virtuous 
and  the  establishment  of  civilizing  etiquette.    It  was  one  of  Addk 
best  points,  that  she  sedulously  trod  in  the  steps  of  her  popular 
cesser,  Matilda  of  Scotland,  and  thus  won  the  following  elegant  tiil 
from  the  author  of  St.  Brandon's  voyage : — 
•*  Lifdy  Addala,  who  qneeni 

By  the  grace  of  heaven  hath  been 

T-crowned,— who  this  land  hath  blest 

With  peace  and  wboletome  lawa  and  rett^ 

Both  by  king  Henry's  stalwart  might. 

And  by  thy  oounsels  mild  and  right. 

For  this  their  holy  benlsons. 

May  the  apostles  shed,  each  one, 

A  thonsand  thonsandf  old  on  thee  I 

And  since  thy  mild  command  hath  won  me. 

To  torn  this  goodly  history 

Into  ronuimt,  and  carefUly 

To  write  it  ont.  and  soothly  tell 

What  to  St.  Brandon  erst  befell,— 

At  thy  command  I  undertake 

The  task  right  gladly.** 

The  poem  is  full  of  beauty,  and  reflects  no  little  credit  on  the  id 
the  queen. 

During  the  life  of  the  king  her  husband,  Adelicia  had  founded 
endowed  the  hospital  and  conventual  establishmeDt  of  St  Giles,! 
Wilton.'  She  resided  there  during  some  part  of  her  widowhood,  il 
house  which  is  still  called  by  her  name.'  She  was  dowered  by  htf 
husband,  king  Henry,  in  the  fair  domain  of  Arundel-castle  and  ilij 
dependencies,  the  forfeit  inheritance  ^  of  the  brutal  Robert,  earl 
lesme ;  and  here,  no  doubt,  the  royal  widow  held  her  state  at  the 
ration  of  the  first  year  of  cloistered  seclusion  after  the  death 
Illustrious  spouse. 

"  Beyond  Selsey,"  says  Camden,  "  the  shore  breaks,  and  makes 

>  Oottonian  MSS.  Vespasian,  B.  z.  L  *  Hoare*s  Modem  WUtshira. 

*  Howard  Memorials.  *  Tiemey*t  Arundel. 
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r  a  river  that  runs  out  of  St.  Leonard's  forest,  and  then  by  Arundel, 
1  on  a  hill,  over  a  vale  of  the  river  Arun."  At  this  Saxon  castle, 
^t  and  strengthened  on  the  till  above  the  waters,  Adelicia  was  resid- 
jvlienshe  consented  to  become  the  wife  of  William  de  Albini  "  of 
e  Strong  Hand,"  the  lord  of  Buckenham  in  Norfolk,  and  one  of  the 
tchivakous  peers  in  Europe.  According  to  Mr.  Howard's  compu- 
M,  Adelicia  was  in  her  thirty-second  year  at  the  time  of  king  Henry's 
^^ttth,  in  the  very  pride  of  her  beauty ;  and  she  contracted  her  second 
wniage  in  the  third  year  of  her  widowhood,  a.d.  1138.* 
Her  second  spouse,  William  de  Albini  with  the  Strong  Ann,  was  the 
'  I  of  William  de  Albini,  who  was  called  Pincema,'  being  the  chief 
r  or  cup-bearer  of  the  duchy  of  Normandy.  William  the  Conque- 
f  appointed  him.  to  the  same  office  in  England,  at  his  coronation  in 
festminster-abbey ;  which  honour  has  descended  by  hereditary  custom 
^tiie  duke  of  Norfolk,  his  rightful  representative  and  heir ;  and  when 
*  is  a  coronation-banquet,  the  golden  cup,  out  of  which  the  sovereign 
Jcs  to  the  health  of  his  or  her  loving  subjects,  becomes  his  perqui- 
jjnte.*  It  appears  that  Adelicia  and  Albini  were  (affianced  some  time 
[  pPBTioiis  to  their  marriage ;  for  when  he  won  the  prize  at  the  tournament 
■  uf  *^  ^'"^ges  in  1137,  in  honour  of  the  nuptials  of  Louis  VII.  of 
^  Kance  and  Eleanora  of  Aquitaine,  Adelicia  or  Adelaide,  the  gay  queen- 
l  TOwager  of  France,  fell  passionately  in  love  with  him,  and  wooed  him 
}  ^Womeher  husband ;  but  he  replied, "  that  his  troth  was  pledged  to 
I    -Adelicia,  the  queen  of  England."  * 

Although  it  may  be  considered  somewhat  remarkable  that  two  queen- 

dowagers  of  similar  names  should  have  fixed  their  affections  on  the  same 

1  SBDtleman,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  such  was  the  fact ;  but 

'    "^  ^naneUous  legend  so  gravely  related  by  Dugdale,*  containing  the 

j    *<inel  of  the  tale,  namely,  tjie  unlady-like  conduct  of  the  rejected  dow- 

^«f  of  Prance,  in  pushing  the  strong-handed  Albini  into  a  cave  in  her 

P™en,  where  she  had  secreted  a  fierce  lion  to  become  the  minister  of 

•   ^f  jealous  vengeance,  together  with  the  knight's  redoubtable  exploit  in 

^''^  out  the  lion's  heart,  which  he  must  have  found  conveniently 

*w4ted  at  the  bottom  of  his  throat,  (a  place  where  no  anatomist  would 

^^etbought  of  feeling  for  it,)  must  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  popular 

'^oiaDoes  of  the  age  of  chivalry.    We  have  seen  another  version  of  the 

*%,  in  which  the  hero  is  said  to  have  deprived  the  lion,  not  of  his 

,^^Wt his  tongue;  and  this  is  doubtless  the  tradition  relating  to 

;"iiam  of  the  Strong  Hand,  since  the  Albini  lion  on  the  ancient  armo- 

^  bearings  of  that  house  is  tongueless,  and  is,  by-the-by,  one  of  the 

'^^  good-tempered  looking  beasts  ever  seen. 

"  illiam  de  Albini  was  not  only  a  knight  sans  peu/r  et  aans  re^rocTie^ 

^  Howard  Memorials.  •  Ibid.  *  Ibid.  «  Ibid.    Dogdale, 

»  Dugdale'8  Baronage. 
;        '^Wa  I.  S 
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Btout  in  combat,  and  constant  in  loyalty  and  love,  l>nt  Listory  provi 
him  to  have  been  one  of  the  greatest  a^d  best  men  of  that  age. 
virtues  and  talents  sufficiently  justified  the  widow  of  the  mighty  sofii 
reign  of  fihgland  and  Kormandy  in  bestowing  her  hand  upon  him;  ui 
was  Adelicia's  i^econd  marriage  in  the  slightest  degree  offensive  to  m. 
subjects  of  her  late  husband,  or  consider^  derogatory  to  the  dignitrl 
a  queen-dowager  of  England.    Adelicia,  by  her  imion  with  Albiiii,(» 
veyed  to  him  a  life-interest  in  her  rich  dowry  of  Arundel,  and  he  atxxsM 
ingly  assumed  the  title  of  earl  of  Arundel,  in  her  right,  as  the  posseai 
of  Arundel-castle.^    It  was  at  this  feudal  fortress,  on  the  then  soliti 
coast  of  Sussex,  that  the  royal  beauty,  who  had  for  fifteen  years  preaj 
over  the  splendid  court  of  Henry  B«iuclerc,  voluntarily  resided  w 
her  second  husband — the  husband,  doubtless,  of  her  heart— in  the  pal 
ful  obscurity  of  domestic  happiness,  far  remote  fiom  the  scenes  of  I 
former  greatness. 

Adelicia*s  wisdom  in  avoiding  all  the  snares  of  party,  by  retiring  fit 
public  life  at  a  period  so  full  of  perilous  excitement  as  the  early  pari 
Stephen's  reign,  cannot  be  disputed.  Her  gentle  disposition,  ber  gi 
taste,  and  feminine  feelings  fitted  her  for  the  enjoyments  of  private! 
and  she  made  them  her  choice.  There  was,  however,  nothing  of  a  d 
ish  character  in  the  conduct  of  the  royal  matron  in  declining  to  ei 
such  influence  as  she  possessed  in  advocating  the  claims  of  her  sH 
daughter,  Matilda,  to  the  throne  of  England.  As  a  queen-dova^ 
Adelicia  had  no  voice  in  the  choice  of  a  sovereign;  as  a  female,! 
would  have  departed  from  her  province  had  she  intermeddled  with 
trigues  of  state,  even  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  the  lawfnl  heiress (^ 
crown.  She  left  the  question  to  be  decided  by  the  peers  and  people 
England,  and  as  they  did  not  oppose  the  coronation  of  Stephen,  she) 
no  pretence  for  interfering ;  but  she  never  sanctioned  the  usurpatioa 
the  successful  rival  of  her  Step-daughter's  right,  by  appearing  at  I 
court.  And  when  the  empress  Matilda  landed  in  England  to  disp 
the  crown  with  Stephen,  the  gates  of  Arundel-castle  were  thrown  o|t 
to  receive  her  and  her  train,  by  the  royal  Adelicia  and  her  higb-mimi 
husband,  Albini.^  It  was  in  the  year  1139  when  this  perilous  gw 
claimed  the  hospitality,  and,  finally,  the  protection,  of  the  noble  p 
whose  wedded  happiness  had  been  rendered  more  perfect  by  the  \sA 
of  a  son,  very  little  before  that  period,  for  it  was  only  in  the  seed 
year  of*  their  marriage.  And  she,  over  whose  barrenness,  as  d 
consort  of  the  mightiest  monarch  of  the  West,  both  sovereign  ai 
people  had  lamented  for  nearly  fifteen  years,  became,  when  the  wife  ( 
a  subject,  the  mother  of  a  numerous  progeny,  the  ancestress  of  anill» 
trious  line  of  English  nobles,  in  whose  veins  her  royal  blood  has  bw 
preserved  in  uninterrupted  course  to  the  present  day.  1 

1  Howaxd  Memoriala.    Tiemey's  Hist.  Arundel.  *  Wm.  of  Malms.    Speed.  B»p»>  ; 
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jjAttXirding  to  MalmesboTy,  and  many  other  historians,  the  empress 
was  only  attended  by  her  brother,  the  earl  of  Gloucester,  and  a 
I  and  forty  followers,  when  she  landed  at  Portsmonth  in  the  lat- 
end  of  September.     Genrase  and  Brompton  aver  that  she  came  with 
nmerwa  army;  but  the  general  bearings  of  history  prove  that  this 
Mtthe  fiict,  since  Matilda  was  evidently  in  a  state  of  absolute  peril 
tt  her  generous  step-mother  afforded  her  an  asylum  within  the  walls 
il-Anmdel-castle ;  for  we  find  that  her  devoted  friend  and  brother, 
rtert,«irl  of  Gloucester,  when  he  saw  that  she  was  honourably  re- 
lied there,  considered  her  in  a  place  of  safety,  and,  attended  by  only 
Wre  persons,  proceeded  to  Brfetol. 

«o  sooner  was  Stephen  informed  that  the  empress  Matilda  was  in 

We^castle,  than  he  raised  the  siege  of  Marlborough,  and  commenced 

|T*pd  march  towards  Arundel,  in  order  to  attack  her  in  her  retreat. 

te  sprit  with  which  he  pushed  his  operations  alarmed  the  royal  ladies.' 

Mm,  dreaded  the  destruction  of  her  castle,  the  loss  of  her  beloved 

■band,  and  the  breaking  up  of  all  the  domestic  happiness  she  had  en- 

N  since  her  retirement  from  public  life.    The  empress  Matilda  suf- 

W  some  apprehension,  lest  her  gentle  step-mother  should  he  induced 

►wiTer  her  into  the  hands  of  her  foe.    There  was,  however,  no  less 

tattesa  than  gentleness  in  the  character  of  Adelicia ;  and  the  moment 

JJ*^»H?w»ched  her  walls,  she  sent  messengers  to  entreat  his  for- 

*"»Da,  assuring  him  "  that  she  had  admitted  Matilda,  not  as  his 

■®>y»  hut  as  her  daughter-in-law  and  early  friend,  who  had  claimed 

J^liogpitality,  which  respect  for  the  memory  of  her  late  royal  lord,  king 

JJ^'Tj  forbade  her  to  refuse ;  and  these  considerations  would  compel  her 

T^J^'^ect  her  imperial  guest  while  she  remained  beneath  the  shelter  of 

^^^\  That  if  he  came  in  hostile  array  against  her  castle  of  Aruu- 

I  •^irith  intent  to  make  Matilda  his  prisoner,  she  must  frankly  say  she 

^t««obed  to  defend  her  to  the  last  extremity,  not  only  because  she 

7»  we  daughter  of  her  late  dear  lord,  king  Henry,  but  as  the  widow  of 

^«aperor  Henry  and  her  guest ;"  and  she  besought  Stephen,  "  by  all 

.  **<  of  courtesy  and  the  ties  of  kindred,  not  to  place  her  in  such  a 

j*^rtrait  as  toxjompel  her  to  do  anything  against  her  conscience." 

WBdiaion,  she  requested,  with  much  earnestness,  **  that  Matilda 

^J* «  allowed  to  leave  the  castle,  and  retire  to  her  brother.**  Stephen 

7^«J  to  the  proposal,  the  siege  was  ndsed,  and  the  empress  proceeded 

^JJ"!  W  adherents  at  Bristol. 

*^e  are  inclined  to  regard  Stephen's  courteous  compliance  with  the 
^«^Ut  unreasonable  prayer  of  the  queen-dowager,  as  a  proof  of  the 
7^  ^pect  in  which  she  was.  held,  and  the  g  eat  influen  e  over 
^Blinds  of  her  royal  husband's  kindred,  her  virtues  and  winning 
"^feeshad  obtained  while  she  wore  the  crown-matrimonial  of  Eng- 
*^«H«e.   M.Fttrla.    H;  of  Hunt  •aervase,    Wm.  off  Bf  Alms.    Kapin, 
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land.    William  of  Malmesburj,  the  only  writer  who  apeaks  imldnd]^ 
Adelicia,  intimates  that  a  suspicion  of  treachery  on  her  part  caused  I 
empress  Matilda  to  quit  Arundel ;  "  For,"  says  he,  **her  mothe>iii-li 
through  female  inconstancy,  had  broken  the  faith  she  had  repeatei 
pledged  by  messages  sent  into  Normandy."  It  is  scarcely  probable  d 
Adelicia,  who  took  the  utmost  care  to  maintain  a  strict  neatnlitfj 
this  embarrassing  crisis,  had  ever  used  any  flattering  professions  tofl 
suade  the  empress  Matilda  to  assert  her  claims  to  the  throne  of  Englii 
Her  sole  offence  appears  to  have  been,  inflexible  determination  not  tot 
gage  herself  in  the  struggle  by  espousing  her  imperial  step-daugbii 
cause.    Our  chronicler,  whose  book  is  dedicated  to  his  patron  and  pi 
the  earl  of  Gloucester,  gives  of  course  a  prejudiced  view  of 
which,  however  politic,  was  opposed  to  the  interests  of  their  p 
Adelicia  conducted  herself  with  eqfual  prudence  and  magnanimity  ii 
defence  and  deliverance  of  her  step-daughter,  exhibiting  a  very  ladh 
mixture  of  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent  with  the  innocence  of  the  don 
the  courage  of  the  lion.    The  lion  was  the  cognizance  of  the  royal 
x}f  Louvaine ;  and  Mr.  Howard  is  of  opinion,  that  this  proud  baring 
:assumed  by  the  family  of  Albini  in  token  of  descent  from  "  thi 
maid  of  Brabant,"  ^  rather  than  with  any  reference  to  the  &bled 
>of  her  second  husband,  related  in  Dugdale's  Baronage.     A  grateful 
membrance  of  the  generous  conduct  of  Stephen,  in  all  probability 
held  Adelicia  and  Albini  from  taking  part  with  the  empress  Mii 
against  him,  in  the  long  and  disastrous  civil  war,  which  drenched 
ravaged  plains  of  England  with  kindred  blood  during  so  many  yen 
that  inauspicious  reign.    They  appear  to  have  maintained  a  strict  j 
trality,  and  to  have  preserved  their  vassals  and  neighbours  fromtbe( 
attendant  upon  the  contest  between  the  empress  and  the  king. 

Adelicia,  after  her  happy  marriage  with  the  husband  of  her  (k 
was. not  forgetful  of  the  respect  due  to  the  memory  of  her  late 
lord,  king  Henry ;  for,  by  a  third  charter,  she  granted  to  his  &roi 
•abbey  of  Reading  the  church  of  Berkeley-Harness^  in  Gloucesteidi 
with  suitable  endowments, ''  to  pray  for  the  soul  of  king  Heniyi 
4uke  Godfrey  her  father ;  and  also  for  the  health  of  her  present  Id 
whom  she  styles  "  William,  earl  of  Chichester,  and  for  her 
health,  and  the  health  of  her  children."  Thus  we  observe  that 
iimiable  princess  unites  the  departed  objects  of  her  veneration  in 
devotional  offices  which  she  fondly  caused  the  monks  of  Reading 
^ffer  up  for  the  welfare  of  her  living  husband,  her  beloved  chili 
and  herself.  To  her  third  son,  Adelicia  gave  the  name  of  her  deoei 
lord,  king  Henry.  Her  fourth  she  named  Godfrey,  after  her  father  i 
elder  brother,  the  reigning  duke  of  Brabant. 

Adelicia  chiefly  resided  at  Amndel-castle  after  her  marriage  H 
Bowaid  MemorUlaL  *  MoiiaBticon«  charter-lz.    Howard  Memofitli^ 
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JUiain  de  Albini,  but  there  is  also  traditional  evidence  that  she  occa- 

■illy  lived  with  him  in  the  noble  feudal  castle  which  he  built,  after 

imairi^  with  her,  at  Buckenham,  in  Norfolk.    It  is  still  designated 

iihat  coonty  as  New  Buckenham,  though  the  moifiid,  part  of  the 

lit,  and  a  few  mouldering  fragments  of  the  walls,  are  all  that  remain 

tbe  oDoe  stately  hall  that  was  of  yore  graced  with  the  dowager-court 

iliz  la  Belle. 

lie  priory  of  St.  Bartholomew,  likewise  called  "the  priory  of  the 

Xewaj,"  in  the  parish  of  Lyminster,  near  Anmdel,  was  established 

?oeen  Adelicia,  after  her  marriage  with  William  de  Albini,  as  a 

l»oit  of  Augustinian  canons.*    It  was  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  hill 

UioTeriooks  the  town  from  the  south  side  of  the  river.  The  number 

'injates  appears  originally  to  have  been  limited  by  the  royal  foundress 

^0  persons,  whose  principal  business  was  to  take  charge  of  the  bridge, 

i  pKaeTye  the  passage  of  the  river.    All  her  gifts  and  chartera  were 

■W1I7  confirmed  by  her  husband,  William  Albini,  who  appears  to 

« cherished  the  deepest  respect  for  his  royal  spouse,  always  speaking 

■eras^cximia  regina^ — that  is,  inestimable  or  surpassingly  excellent 

^  We  find,  from  the  Monasticon,  that  Adelicia  gave  in  trust  to 

i^Rdiop  of  Chichester  certain  lands  in  Arundel,  to  provide  salaries  for 

^payment  of  two  chaplains  to  celebrate  divine  service  in  that  castle. 

*fWt  recorded  act  was  the  grant  of  the  prebend  of  West  Dean  to  the 

*^ot  Chichester,  in  1150. 

r&  the  year  1149,  a  younger  brother  of  Adelicia,  Henry  of  Louvaine, 

p  professed  a  monk  in  the  monastery  of  AfBigliam,  near  Alost,  in 

pJ^ien,  which  had  been  founded  by  their  fiither  Godfrey  and  his 

W^  Henry  of  Louvaine ;  soon  after,  the  royal  Adelicia  herself^ 

Ij™^^w,  not  only  from  the  pomps  and  parade  of  earthly  grandeur,  but 

ItJJ^^c  endearments  of  her  adoring  husband  and  youthful  progeny, 

^j^^^SDig  the  sea,  retired  to  the  nunnery  in  the  same  foundation, 

y^  ^  ended  her  days,*  and  was  buried.    Strange  as  it  appears 

^^  that  any  one  who  was  at  the  very  summit  of  earthly  felicity, 

*^Wve  broken  through  such  fond  ties  of  conjugal  and  mater- 

.    7«  as  those  by  which  Adelicia  was  surrounded,  to  bury  herself 

"^ Cloistered  seclusion,  there  is  indubitable  evidence  that  such  *vas  the 
act. 

Saoderus,  in  his  account  of  the  abbeys  and  churches  of  Brabant, 
^*^Uiat  **  Fulgentius,  the  abbot  of  Affiigham,  visited  queen  Adelicia 
**  the  court  of  her  royal  husband,  Henry  I.,  where  he  was  received  with 
special  honours."  The  same  author  states  that  Adelicia  died  in  the 
^^^ent  oi  Affligham,  and  was  interred  there  on  the  9th  of  tbe  calends 

-^pril.    iVom  the  mortuary  of  the  abbey  he  quotes  a  Latin  record  of 

\  ^QgAale's  Monasticon.  Ub.  epUt.  B.  vol.  xviiL         »  Howard  Memorials. 
•  Buknei,  Trophies  du  Brabant.  ♦  M)Jd. 
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the  death  of  this  queen.  The  annals  of  Margan  date  this  event  in 
year  1151.  There  is  a  charter  in  Affligham^  granted  by  Henrj 
Louvaine,  on  condition  that  prayers  may  be  said  for  the  welfare  of 
brother  Godfrey,- the  reigning  duke,  his  sister  Aleyda  the  queen,  ; 
Ida  the  countess  of  Gleves,  and  their  parents.^ 

Adeliciamust  have  been  about  forty-eight  years  old  at  the  time  of 
death.  She  had  been  married  eleven  years,  or  thereabouts*  to  Willi 
de  Albini,  lord  of  Buckenham.  At  his  paternal  domain  of  New  Buck 
ham,  in  Norfolk,  a  foundation  was  granted  by  William  de  Albmi,  '*  of 
Strong  Arm/'  enjoining  that  prayers  might  be  said  for  the  depar 
spirit  of  his  "  eximia  rtginaj*  He  survived  her  long  enough  to  be  i 
happy  means  of  composing,  by  an  amicable  treaty,  the  death-sti 
which  had  convulsed  England  for  fifteen  years,  in  consequence  of  1 
bloody  suooessionowar  between  Stephen  and  the  empress  Matilda.  13 
great  and  good  man  is  buried  in  Wymondham-abbey,  near  the  tomb 
his  father,  the  Finoema  of  England  and  Normandy. 

By  her  marriage  with.  Albini,  Adelioia  became  the  mother  of  sevi 
surviving  children.  William,  earl  of  Arundel,  who  succeeded  to  tl 
estates  and  honours ;  Beyner,  Henry,  and  Godfrey;  Alice,  married  i 
the  count  d*Eu  ;  Olivia,  and  Agatha.  The  two  latter  were  buried  i 
Boxgrove,  near  Arundel.  Though  Adelicia  had  so  many  ohildren  \ 
her  second  marriage,  her  t^ider  affection  for  her  father's  family  caaatt 
her  to  send  for  her  younger  brother,  Josoeline  of  Louvaine,  to  share  il 
her  prosperity  and  happiness.  The  munificent  earl,  her  hushanci,  ^ 
enable  this  landless  prince  to  marry  advantageously,  gave  him  the  fail 
domain  of  Petworth,  on  his  wedding  Agnes,  the  heiress  of  the  PereieiJ 
**•  since  which,"  says  Camden,  *'  the  posterity  of  that  Joscelino,  vl)* 
took  \h»  name  of  Percy,  have  ever  possessed  i^ — a  family  certainly  very 
tancient  and  noble,  the  male  representatives  of  Charlemagne,  vaore  dired 
tthan  the  dukes  of  Guise,  who  pride  themselves  on  that  account* 

^Josoeline,  in  a  donation  of  his  which.  I  have  seen,  uses  this  title; 

~*  Josceline  of  Louvaine,  brother  to  queen  Adelida,   castellaine  o^ 

..  Arundel.'" 

Two  ducal  peers  of  England  are  now  the  representatives  of  the  UQ' 
penal  C^rlovingian  line;  namely,  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  the  heir  of 
queen  Adelicia ;  and  the  duke  of  Northumberland,  the  lineal  descendant 
of  her  brother  Josoeline  of  Louvaine.  The  two  most  unfortunate  of  all 
the  queens  of  England,  Anna  Boleyn  and  Katharine  Howard,  were  the 
lineal  descendants  of  Adelicia,  by  her  second  marriage  with  Willis<n  de 
Albini. 

A  curious  tradition  exists  at  Reading,  that  Henry  L  was  buried  i^ 
in  a  silver  coffin,  and  that  the  utter  demolition  of  his  monument  may^ 

.  attributed  to  the  persevering  zeal  of  the  destroyers  of  the  stately  abbey, 
1  Howard  Memorials. 
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ft  their  search  to  discover  and  appropriate  this  costly  depository. 
Idelida's  effigy  is  stated  to  have  been  placed  at  Reading  by  the  side  of 
kr  husband,  Heniy  I.,  crowned  and  veiled,  because  she  had  been  both 
qneen  and  professed  nun.    No  copy  or  vestige  of  it  remains. 

The  portrait  of  queen  Adelicia  has  been  drawn  by  Mr.  Harding 
from  her  beautiful  seal,  pendant  to  the  charter  she  gave  Reading-abbey. 
Although  she  wag  then  the  wife  of  William  de  Albini,  she  is  repre- 
sented as  queen  of  England,  in  regal  costume,  which  in  many  points 
varies /nan  that  of  her  predecessors.^ 

Hie  transparent  veil  of  Matilda  of  Flanders  is  superseded  by  a  drapery 

.  "nnilar  to  the  haike  of  the  Arabs,  hooded  over  the  head  and  falling 

;  if  each  cheek,  tied  in  front  of  the  throat ;   then  flowing  in  ample 

I  ttdsover  the  acai%  nearly  covers  the  whole  of  the  person.    Adelicia's 

I^MiLeoiifines  this  mantle  to  the  head^  being  fixed  over   it.    The 

I  cnmn  is  am^le :  &  smooth  band  of  gold'  with  rims,  in  whldi  circlet 

^^  gems  ace  .set ;  three  high  points  rise  from  it,  each  teradnated 

^  a  tafoii  of  pearls :  a  cap  of  saitin  or  velvet  is  seen  jus*  above 

m  oidet.   In  her  right  hand  she  holds  the  sceptre  of  mercy,  sur* 

••onied  with  a  dove  and  finished  with  a  trefoil ;  in  her  left,  the 

ihof  soTOpeignty,  to  which,  excepting  by  the  especial  grace  of  her- 

%»i  kid,  she  could,  have  no  r^ht.    Her  robe  or  gewn  is  tight  to 

^  ihape,  and  elegantly  worked  in  a  diamond  pattern  from  tbe^ 

««»t  to  the  feet^  over  whidi  it  flo^vs.    The  figure  is  whole  length, 

^^''^X  aad>  as  the  seal  is  a  pointed  oval  nearly  three  inches  long, 

J"^  'Wtt  space  to  give  character,  not  only  to  the  costume,  but  the 

*"*'"«»  oC- which  the  mediieval  artist  has  availed  himself  suflBoientily 

•  pw«nt  the  only  resemblimce  extant  of  Adelicia*  of  Louvaine. 

>  Sm  the  Ilhutntted  edittut  of  thtolVbilk 
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MATILDA  OP  BOULOGNE, 

QUEEN  OF  STEPHEN. 


Matilda  of  Boulogne,  the  last  of  our  Anglo-Norman  queens,  ym\ 
princess  of  the  ancient  royal  line  of  English  monarchs.  Her  moiha 
Mary  of  Scotland,  was  the  second  daughter  of  Malcolm  Canmore  ai 
Margaret  Atheling,  and  sister  to  Matilda  the  Good,  the  first  queen  I 
Henry  Beauclerc.  Mary  of  Scotland  was  educated,  with  her  eUi 
sister,  in  the  royal  monasteries  of  Wilton  and  Bomsey,  under  the  stei 
tutelage  of  their  aunt  Christina ;  and  was,  doubtless,  like  the  prioMl 
Matilda,  compelled  to  assume  the  habit  of  a  votaress.  Whe^er  t) 
youthful  Mary  testified  the  same  lively  antipathy  to  the  conseciati 
black  veil  that  was  exhibited  by  her  elder  sister,  no  gossiping  monaiti 
chronicler  has  recorded  ;  but  she  certainly  forsook  the  cloister  for  th 
court  of  England,  on  Matilda's  auspicious  nuptials  with  Henry  I.,M 
exchanged  the  badge  of  celibacy  for  the  nuptial  ring  soon  afterwd 
when  her  royal  brother-in-law  gave  her  in  marriage  to  Eustace,  cos 
of  Boulogne,  The  father  of  this  nobleman  was  brother-in-law  to  Edvi 
the  Confessor,  having  married  Goda,  the  widowed  countess  of  Manti 
sister  to  that  monarch ;  both  himself  and  his  son  Eustace  bad  iM 
powerful  supporters  of  the  Saxon  cause.  The  enterprising  spirits  oft! 
counts  of  Boulogne,  and  the  contiguity  of  their  dominions  to  ^ 
English  shores,  had  rendered  them  troublesome  neighbours  to  Wi 
the  Conqueror  and  his  sons,  till  the  chivalric  spirit  of  ci 
attracted  their  energies  to  a  loftier  object,  and  converted  these  pintt^ 
of  the  narrow  seas  into  heroes  of  the  cross,  and  liberators  of  the  hdf 
city.  , 

Qodfrej  of  Boulogne,  the  hero  of  Tasso's  Gieru9cilemme  Ltberaiaf  m 
his  brother  Baldwin,  who  successively  wore  the  crown  of  Jerusalem 
were  the  uncles  of  Matilda,  Stephen's  queen.  Her  f&ther,  Eustao^ 
count  of  Boulogne,  was  also  a  distinguished  crusader.  He  must  ba^ 
been  a  mature  husband  for  Mary  of  Scotland,  since  he  was  the  ooD* 
panion  in  arms  of  Robert  of  Normandy,  and  her  uncle,  Edgar  Atheliog* 
Matilda,  or,  as  she  is  sometimes  called  for  brevity.  Maud  of  Boulogne 
was  their  sole  offspring,  and  the  heiress  of  this  illustrious  hoas^ 
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ftiere  is  every  reason  to  believe  Matilda  was  educated  in  the  abbey 
i  Bennondsey,  to  which  the  countess  of  Boulogne,  her  mother,  was 
»  muniiaoeiit  benefactress.  The  countess  died  in  that  abbey  while 
on  a  Tisit  to  England  in  the  year  1115,  and  was  buried  there.  We 
gather  from  the  Latin  verses  on  her  tomb,  that  she  was  a  lady  of 
very  noble  qualities,  and  that  her  death  was  painful  and  unexpected.* 

Young  as  Matilda  was,  she  was  certainly  espoused  to  Stephen  de  Blois 

before  her  mother's  decease;  for  the  charter  by  which  the  countess  of 

Boulogne,  in  the  year  1114,  grants  to  the  Cluniac  monks  of  Bermondsey 

ber  manor  of  Kynewardstone,  is,  in  the  year  she  died,  confirmed  by 

Eustace  her  husband,  and  Stephen  her  son-in-law.^    Stephen,  the  third 

«n  of  a  vassal  peer  of  France,  obtained  this  great  match  through  the 

woor  of  his  royal  uncle  Henry  I.    He  inherited  from  the  royal  Adela, 

JBmother,  the  splendid  talents,  fine  person,  and  enterprising  spirit  of 

"6  mighty  Norman  line  of  sovereigns.    A  very  tender  friendship  had 

«J««ted  hetween  Adela,  countess  of  Blois,  and  her  brother,  Henry 

Bawderc,  who  at  different  periods  of  his  life  had  been  under  important 

Jugations  to  her ;  and  when  Adela  sent  her  landless  boy  to  seek  his 

Jtones  at  the  court  of  England,  Henry  returned  the  friendly  offices  he 

•iieceived  from  this  faithful  sister,  by  lavishing  wealth  and  honour 

•herson. 

8M»en  was  knighted  by  his  uncle,  king  Henry,  previous  to  the 

•"l^o!  Tincbebray,  where  he  took  the  count  of  Mortagne  prisoner, 

J«  received  the  investiture  of  his  lands.'   "  When  Stephen  was  but  an 

•"i  ays  William  of  Malmesbury,  "  he  gained  the  affections  of  the 

f*P«>  to  a  degree  that  can  scarcely  be  imagined,  by  the  affability  of  hia 

^j^^ni,  and  the  wit  and  pleasantry  of  his  conversation,  condescending 

*^and  joke  with  persons  in  the  humblest  stations  as  well  as  with  the 

"««,  who  delighted  in  his  company,  and  attached  themselves  to  hia 

*|?^  personal  regard."* 

v^^  ^as  count  of  Boulogne  in  Matilda's  right.  The  London 
^'^  of  Stephen  and  Matilda  was  Tower-Royal,  a  palace  built  by 
^  oeary,  and  presented  by  him  to  his  favoured  nephew  on  the  occa- 
^  ^  his  wedding  the  niece  of  his  queen,  Matilda  Atheling.  The 
J^^^hich  this  regal-sounding  name  is  still  appended,  is  a  close  lane 
^^  Cheapside  and  WatlingHBtreet.  Tower-Royal  was  a  fortress  of 
^'S^ong  strength ;  for  more  than  once,  when  the  Tower  of  Ix)ndon 
^  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  rebels,  this  embattled  palace  of  Stephen 
™?^  in  security.* 

4>j'  ^  ft  remarkable  fact,  that  Stephen  had  embarked  on  board  the 
^che  ^ef '  with  his  royal  cousin,  William  the  Atheling,  and  the  rest 
^  fated  crew ;  but  with  two  knights  of  his  train,  and  a  few  others 

'  ^na^  A\*at«  de  Bennondsey.       »  IWd.       »  Ord.  Vit.       *  \Vm.  of  Malm*.  Ord.  Vlt. 
*  Stowe.    Pennant's  London. 
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who  prudently  followed  his  example,  he  left  the  vessel,  with  the  lemaiih 
that  *'  she  was  too  much  crowded  with  foolish,  headstrong  yoiiB| 
people."*  After  the  death  of  prince  William,  Stephen's  influence wifli 
his  royal  uncle  became  unhounded,  and  he  was  his  constant  compeDiaQ. 
^  all  his  voyages  to  Konnandy, 

There  are  evidences  of  conjugal  infidelity  on  the  part  of  Ste];^ 
about  this  period,  proving  that  Matilda's  cup  of  happiness  was  not 
without  some  alloy  of  bitterness.  How  far  her  peace  was  affected  I7 
the  scandalous  reports  of  the  passion  which  her  haughty  cousin,  ik 
empress  Matilda,  the  acknowledged  heiress  of  England  and  Nonnaa^ 
was  said  to  cherish  for  her  aspiring  husband,  we  cannot  presume  to  si|$ 
but  there  was  an  angel-like  spirit  in  the  princess  which  supported  ImKJ 
under  every  trial,  and  rendered  her  a  beautiful  example  to  eyei;y  lO] 
female  in  the  married  state. 

Two  children,  a  son  and  a  daughter,  were  bom  to  the  young  eail 
countess  of  Boulogne,  during  king  Henry's  reign.  The  boy  was 
Baldwin,  after  Matilda's  imcle,  the  king  of  Jerusalem,— a  Saxon 
withal,  and  therefore  likely  to  sound  pleasantly  to  the  ears  of  tl 
English,  who,  no  doubt,  looked  with  complacency  on  the  infant  heiii 
Boulogne,  as  the  son  of  a  princess  of  the  royal  Atheling  blood,  bd 
among  them,  and  educated  by  his  amiable  mother  to  speak  theii  li 
guage  and  venerate  their  ancient  laws.  Prince- Baldwin,  however,  dll 
in  early  childhood,  and  was  interred  in  the  priory  of  the  Holy  Tiisiij 
without  Aldgate,  founded  by  his  royal  aunt,  Matilda  of  Scotland.  !0 
second  child  of  Stephen  and  Matilda,,  a  daughter,  named  Maud,  bo 
also  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I.,  died  youngs  and  was  buried  in  the  sal 
church.  Some  historians  aver  that  Maud  survived  long  enoo^ 
be  espoused  to  the  earl  of  Milan.  So  dear  was  the  memory  of  tbesek 
buried  hopes  to  the  heart  of  Matilda,  that  after  she  became  queeft 
England,  and  her  loss  was  supplied  by  the  birth  of  another  son  U 
daughter,  she  continued  to  lament  for  them ;  and  the  church  and  hi 
pital  of  St.  Katherine,  by  the  Tower,  were  founded  and  endowed  1 
her,  that  prayers  might  be  perpetually  said  by  the  pious  sisterhood  m 
the  repose  of  the  souls  of  her  first-bom  children. 

In  the  latter  days  of  king  Henry»  while  Stephen  was  engago^ii 
stealing  the  hearts  of  the  men  of  England,  after  the  fashion  of  Absal<% 
the  mild  virtues  of  his  amiable  consort  recalled  to  their  remembrance  b^ 
royal  aunt  and  namesake^  Henry's  first  queen,  and  inspired  tbem  ^ 
a  trembling  hope  of  seeing  her  place  filled  eventually  by  a  princess  tt) 
much  more  resembling  her  than  the  haughty  wife  of  Geoflreyof  Apj<»| 
**  The  Norman  woman  looked  upon  her  mother's  people  with  acom^* 
and  from  her  they  had  nothing  to  expect  but  the  iron  yoke  which  b* 
grandfather,  the  Conqueror,  had  laid  upon  their  necks,  with,  perbap8» 

lOnLVlt, 
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H  aggravation  of  their  miaeries.    But  Stephen,  the  husband  of  her 

Pitle  cousin,  the  English-hearted  Matilda,  had  whispered  in  their  ears 
the  otmfiimation  of  the  great  charter  of  their  litserties,  which  Henry 
^  Koimandy  had  granted  when  he  became  the  husband  of  the  desoend- 
aat  o(  their  ancient  kings,  and  broken  when  her  influence  was  destroyed 
\tS  her  death  and  his  foreign  marriage. 

King  Henry's  daughter,  the  empress  Matilda,^  was  the  wife  of  a 

&Riga  prince,  iieslding  on  the  continent.    Stephen  and  his  gentle 

pnpeea  were  living  in  Liondon,  and  daily  endearing  themselves  to  the 

|Npiebytbe  most  popular  and  affable  behaviour.    The  public  mind 

W  oertainly  predisposed  in  favour  of  Stephen's  designs,  when  the 

ijKldea  death  of  king  Henry  in  Normandy  left  the  right  of  succession 

III  the  fiist  time  to  a  female  heir.    Piers  of  Langtoft  thus  describes 

wpeii^ezity  of  tke  nation  respecting  the  choice  of  the  sovereign: 

\  **  On  bier  lay  king  Henry, 

\  On  bier  beyond  the  sea. 

And  no  man  mi(^t  rigbtly  knoir 
i  Wholii»lieiraal«Lb»^" 

Stephen,  foUowing  t^e  example  of  the  deoeaaad  monarch's  conduct  at 

ie  time  of  his  brother  Rufiis's  death,^  left  his  royal  unck  and  beneiao- 

^B  obsequies  to  ^e  care  of  Robert^  earl  of  Gloucester,  imd  the  othec 

iNnwho  were  witneeses  to*  his  last  words;  and  embarking  at  White* 

AB^t  a  small  port  in  Matilda's  dominions,  in  a  light  vessel,  on  a  wintry 

ft^^koded  at  Dover  in  ^e  midst  of  such  a  stonn  of  thunder  and 

yWng,  that,  acoording  to  William  of  Malmosbury,  everyone  imagined 

TO  ^rld  was  coming  to  an  end.    As  soon  as  he  arrived  in.  London^  he; 

ttu^ened  an  aasemBly  of  Hie  Anglo-Nonnan  barons,  before  whom  hi» 

•J^erate  and  friend,  Hugh  Bigod,  the  steward  of  king  Henry's  house- 

«^t swore  Qfu  tbe  holy  evangelists,  ''that  the  deeeasedt  aovene^  had 

2^^^^^i^  the  onpressMiatilda  on  his  death*bec^  and  adopted  his  nK)Si 

**  nephew  Stephen  fwr  his  heir."»    On  this  bold  affinnation^  the 

f|**"^  (rf€a«terb^     absolved  the  peers  of  the^oathsof  fealty  they 

^^"^^  sworn  to  the  daughter  of  their  late  sovereign^  and  declared 

^1^088  oaths  were  null  and  void,  and  oontmiy^  moreover,,  to  tha 

*^ttd  customs  of  the  English,  who  had  never  permitted  a  womaa  to 

^w«r  them.**    This  was  a  futile  aigument,  as  no 'female^  had  ever 

*^iD  that  important  position,  with  regard  to  the  soceeflskm  to  the 

^^  of  England,  in  which  the  empress  Matilda  was  now  placed ; 

.  ^^^)  no  precedent  had  occurred  for  the  establishment  of  a  saliclaw 


.     r— a  was  crowned  on  the  26th  of  December,  his  name-day;  the 

^  of  St.  Stephen.^    He  swore  to  establish  the  n^bteous  laws  of 

'^^wd  the  Confessor,  for  the  general  happiness  of  all  dassea  of  hia 

^  'Hte  blogmpfay  of  tbe  empr»w  Matilda  Is  contimie«i  thTongh  tbto  lUhb 
'  Win.  of  Malms.       >  Ibid.    BafdOb       «  NiooUs's  Chron.  of  Hist. 
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subjects.^  The  English  regarded  Stephen's  union  with  a  princess  of 
their  race  as  the  best  pledge  of  the  sincerity  of  his  professions  in  regard 
to  the  amelioration  of  their  condition.  These  hopes  were,  of  oonne, 
increased  by  the  birth  of  prince  Eustace,  whom  Matilda  brought  into  the 
world  very  soon  after  her  husband's  accession  to  the  throne  of  Englaiid. 
It  waSy  perhaps,  this  auspicious  event  that  prevented  Matilda  from  bein^ 
associated  in  the  coronation  of  her  lord  on  St.  Stephen's-day,  in  West- 
minster-abbey. Her  own  coronation,  according  to  Gervase,  took  plra 
March  22nd,  1136,  being  Easter-Sunday,  not  quite  three  months  afto- 
wards.  Stephen  was  better  enabled  to  support  the  expenses  of  a  splendid 
ceremonial  in  honour  of  his  beloved  queen,  having,  immediately  after 
his  own  hasty  inauguration,  posted  to  Winchester,  and  made  himdf 
master  of  the  treasury  of  his  deceased  uncle,  king  Henry ;  which  cMh 
tained,  says  Malmesbury,  ''one  hundred  thousand  pounds,  besides stora 
of  plate  and  jewels." 

The  empress  Matilda  was  in  Anjou  at  the  time  of  her  father's  sndda 
demise.  She  was  entirely  occupied  by  the  grievous  sickness  of  ber 
husband,  who  was  supposed  to  be  on  his  death-bed.  After  the  oib> 
valescence  of  her  lord,  as  none  of  her  partisans  in  England  made  tki 
slightest  movement  in  her  favour,  she  remained  quiescent  for  a  seaMlt 
well  knowing  that  the  excessive  popularity  of  a  new  monarch  is  seldoA 
of  long  continuance  in  England.  Stephen  had  b^un  well  by  abolisk' 
ing  *'  danegelt,"  and  leaving  the  game  in  woods,  forests,  and  nnculti* 
vated  wastes  common  to  all  his  subjects ;  but  after  a  while  he  repentai 
of  his  liberal  policy,  and  called  courts  of  inquiry  to  make  men  giil 
account  of  the  damage  and  loss  he  had  sustained  in  his  fallow-deer 
other  wild  game ;  he  likewise  enforced  the  offensive  system  of  the  otK 
Norman  monarchs  for  their  preservation,  Next  he  obtained  the  enmiV 
of  the  clergy,  by  seizing  the  revenues  of  the  see  of  Canterbury ;  0^ 
lastly,  to  the  great  alarm  and  detriment  of  the  peacefully  disposed,  kl 
imprudently  permitted  his  nobles  to  build  or  fortify  upwards  of  a  then* 
sand  of  those  strongholds  of  wrong  and  robbery  called  castles,  which 
rendered  their  owners  in  a  great  measure  independent  of  the  crown. 

Baldwin  de  Redvers,  earl  of  Devonshire,  was  the  first  to  give  StepbtO 
a  practical  proof  of  his  want  of  foresight  in  this  matter,  by  telling  hiiB» 
on  some  slight  cause  of  offence,  **  that  he  was  not  king  of  right,  and  b^ 
would  obey  him  no  longer."  Stephen  proceeded  in  person  to  chastiK 
him.  In  the  meantime  David,  king  of  Scotland,  invaded  the  northcn 
counties,  under  pretence  of  revenging  the  wrong  that  had  been  done  to 
his  niece,  the  empress  Matilda,  by  Stephen's  usurpation  and  peijui?* 
Matilda  of  Boulogne,  Stephen':^  consort,  stood  in  the  same  degree  of  re- 
lationship to  the  king  of  Scotland  as  the  empress  Matilda,  since  ber 
mother,  Mary  of  Scotland,  was  his  sister,  no  less  than  Matilda  the  queen 
1  Wm.  of  Malms.    Brompton. 
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ioC  Hoary  I.  Stephen  concluded  a  hasty  peace  with  the  Welsh  princes, 
«Qd  advanced  to  repel  the  invasion  of  king  David ;  but  when  the  hostile 
ttmiesmet  near  Carlisle,  he  succeeded  in  adjusting  all  differences  by 
iDeansof  an  amicable  treaty,  perhaps  through  the  entreaties  or  media- 
tion of  his  queen. 

Easter  was  kept  at  Westminster  this  year,  1137,  by  Stephen  and 
Matilda,  with  greater  splendour  than  had  ever  been  seen  in  the  court  of 
Henry  Beauclerc,  to  celebrate  the  happy  termination  of  the  storm  that 
iad  so  lately  darkened  the  political  horizon ;  but  the  rejoicings  of  the 
rfveen  were  fearfully  interrupted  by  the  alarming  illness  which  sud- 
■^eoiy  attacked  the  king,  in  the  midst  of  the  festivities.  This  illness, 
tbe  effect,  no  doubt,  of  the  preternatural  exertions  of  both  mental  and 
•corporeal  powers,  which  Stephen  had  compelled  himself  to  use  during 
the  recent  momentous  crisis  of  his  fortunes,  was  a  sort  of  stupor  or 
I  Ifltbargy  so  nearly  resembling  death,  that  it  was  reported  in  Normandy 
^that  he  had  breathed  his  last ;  whereupon  the  party  of  the  empress  began 
I  Id  take  active  measures,  both  on  the  continent  and  in  England,  for  the 
JBcognition  of  her  rights.*  The  count  of  Anjou  entered  Normandy  at 
^  head  of  an  army,  to  assert  the  claims  of  his  wife  and  son,  which 
I  Veie,  however,  disputed  by  Stephen's  elder  brother,  Theobald,  count  of 
Bois,  not  in  behalf  of  Stephen,  but  himself ;  while  Ihe  earl  of  Gloucester 
•Dpeoly  declared  in  favour  of  his  sister  the  empress,  and  delivered  the 
^ieysof  Falaise  to  her  husband,  Geoffrey  of  Anjou.* 
I  When  Stephen  recovered  from  his  death-like  sickness,  he  found  every- 
Ibiog  in  confusion, — the  attention  of  his  faithful  queen,  Matilda,  having 
^btless  been  absorbed  in  anxious  watchings  by  his  sick  bed,  during 
lb  protracted  period  of  his  strange  and  alarming  malady.  She  was 
low  left  to  take  care  of  his  interests  in  England  as  best  she  might ;  for 
fephen  hastened  to  the  continent  with  his  infant  heir  Eustace,  to 
Lfbm  queen  Matilda  had  resigned  the  earldom  of  Boulogne,  her  own 
i^  inheritance,  Stephen,  by  the  strong  eloquence  of  an  immense 
«ibe,  prevailed  on  Louis  VII.  of  France,  as  suzerain  of  Normandy,  to 
'ttTest  the  unconscious  babe  with  the  duchy,  and  to  receive  his  liege 
.iHtoage  for  the  same.* 

i  Several  portentous  events  occurred  during  Matilda's  government. 
^  oQdden  and  mysterious  conflagrations  indicated  the  sullen  discontent 
\^  the  very  lower  order  of  the  English  people.  On  the  3rd  of 
L^une,  1137,  Rochester  cathedral  was  destroyed  by  fire ;  the  following 
day,  the  whole  city  of  York,  with  its  cathedral  and  thirty  churches, 
vaa  hiumt  to  the  ground  ;  soon  after,  the  city  of  Bath  shared  the  same 
^te.  Then  conspiracies  began  to  be  formed  in  favour  of  the  empress 
Matilda,  in  various  parts  of  England ;  and,  lastly,  her  uncle,  David, 

*  Rog.  Hbv.    Brompton.    Ord.  Vlt.  «  M.  PMIs,  &c.  ftc 

'OitLYit.    H.  Hunt.    Brompton.    H.  Paris.    Rapin.    Speed. 
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king  of  Scotland,  onoe  more  entered  NorthTimberlandy  with  hAmiet 
displayed,  in  support  of  his  supplanted  kinswoman's  stix^erior  title  fi 
the  crown.^  Queen  Matilda,  with  courage  and  energy  suited  to  tU 
alarming  crisis,  went  in  person  and  besieged  the  insurgents,  who  hA 
seized  Dover-castle ;  and  sent  orders  to  the  men  of  Boulogne,  he: 
loyal  subjects,  to  attack  the  rebels  by  sea.  The  Boolonnois  obeyed  thd 
commands  of  their  bek>ved  princess  with  alacrity,  and  to  such  goel 
purpose,  by  covering  the  channel  with  their  light-armed  ▼esaels,  tfaiH 
the  besieged,  not  being  able  to  receive  the  slightest  succour  by  sea,  wevd 
forced  to  submit  to  the  queen.'  At  this  junctare  Stephen  arrived :  hi 
succeeded  in  chastising  the  leaders  of  the  revolt,  and  drove  the 
king  over  his  own  border.  Nevertheless,  the  empress  Matilda's  p»ty^ 
in  the  year  1138,  began  to  assume  a  formidable  aspect.  JSvery 
brought  tidings  to  the  court  of  Stephen  of  some  fiesh  revolt.  Willi 
Df  Malmesbury  relates,  that  when  Stephen  was  informed  of  ^these  desep- 
tions,  he  passionately  exclaimed,  •*  Why  did  they  make  me  fcing,Tf  thej^ 
forsi^e  me  thus  ?  By  the  birtii  of  God  P  I  will  never  "be  called  as 
abdicated  king." 

The  invasion  of  queen  Matilda's  uncle,  David  of  Scotland,  for  the 
third  time,  increased  the  distraction  of  her  royal  husband's  afiairs,  esjpe^ 
<nally  as  Stephen  was  too  much  occupied  with  the  internal  troubles  d 
hie  kingdom  to  be  able  to  proceed  in  peraon  against  him.     David  anfi 
his  army  were,  however,  defeated  with  immense  slaughter,  by  the  wai« 
like  Thuistan,  archbishop  of  York,  at  Cuton-Moor.    The  particulars  i 
this  engagement,  called  "  the  battle  of  the  Standard,"  where  the  churriF 
militant  performed  such  notable  service  for  the  crown,  belong  to  genei<l^| 
history.     Matilda  was  mainly  instrumental  in  negotiating  the  pena  | 
which  was  concluded  this  year  between  her  uncle  and  her  lord.*  Frinee  ". 
Henry,  the  heir  of  Scotland,  having,  at  the  same  time,  renewed  his 
homage  to  Stephen  for  the  earldom  of  Huntingdon,  was  invited  by  the 
king  to  his  court.    The  attention  with  which  the  young  prince  waa 
treated  by  the  king  and  queen  was  viewed  with  invidious  eyes  by  thek 
ill-mannered  courtiers  ;  and  Hanulph,  earl  of  Chester,  took  such  gK6^ 
offence  at  the  royal  stranger  being  seated  above  him  at  dinner,  that  he 
made  it  an  excuse  for  joining  the  revolted  barons.^ 

The  empress  Matilda,  taking  advantage  of  the  fierce  contention  be- 
tween Stephen  and  the  hierarchy  of  England,  made  her  tardy  appear- 
ance, in  pursuance  of  her  claims  to  the  crown,  in  the  autumn  of  l^^' 
Like  her  uncle,  Eobert  the  Unready,  the  empress  allowed  the  critical 
moment  to  slip  when,  by  prompt  and  energetic  measures,  she  migl^* 

1  Bromjpton.    Bapin.    Old.  Vit  wife  of  Stephen,  and  sicoe  of  David,  a  peace 

»  Ord.  Vit.  was  concluded  at  Durham  between  these  two 

»  This  was  Stephen's  nsaal   oath.— Wm.  kings,  equitable  in  itself,  and  useftil  U>wm 

of  Malms.  partles.''-Carruther8*  History  of  Scottaw 

«  '<  Through  the  mediation  of  Alatilda,  flie  voL  1.  p.  339.  >  Speed. 
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gained  &e  pme  to  nrhidi  she  c(mt<mcled.  Bat  she  did  not  arrire 
Stej^en  iiad  made  himBelf  master  of  the  castles,  and,  what  ivas  of 
importance  to  him,  the  great  wealth  of  his  three  refiractory  pre- 
tiiebi^opsof  SaliBbixry,  Ely,  and  Lineoln. 
"Wbenihe  empress  was  shut  up  within  the  walls  of  Arandel-KAstle, 
might,  by  one  bold^tn^e,  have  made  her  his  prisoner ;  but  ho 
m  prevailed  upon  to  respect  the  ties  of  consanguinity,  and  the  high 
ti^o/ihe  widow  and  of  the  daughter  of  his  benefaotor,  king  Henry. 
^itpoBoble,  too,  that  recoUeotions  of  a  tenderer  nature,  with  regard  to 
nosb  the  emjness,  might  deter  him  from  imperilling  her  person  by 
^  the  siege.  Aoeording  to  some  chroniclers,  the  empress  sent, 
^qoeen  Adelioia's  advioe,  a  guileful  letter  or  message  to  Stephen, 
ttsbe  might  be  permitted  to  retire  to  Bristol,^  which  induoed  him  to 
on  his  word  of  honour,  that  he  would  grant  her  safe-conduct 
'*•*%.  Though  the  empress  knew  that  Stephen  had  violated  the 
soIeDm  oaths  in  regard  to  her  succession  to  the  crown,  she  relied 
tairighononr,  put  herself  under  his  protection,  and  was  safely  con- 
^  to  the  castle  of  Bristol.  King  Stephen  gave  to  his  brother, 
toy  of  Blois,  bishop  of  Winchester,  and  to  Walleran,  earl  of  Mellent, 
\  ^nrge  of  escorting  the  empiees  to  Bristol'-castle  ;  a  trait  of 
^*by  in  contrast  with  the  sdfishness  and  perfidy  too  prevalent  at 
>«».  It  was  during  this  journey,  in  all  probability,  that  Henry  de 
^'nuiged  his  plans  with  the  empress  Matilda  for  making  her  mis- 
of  the  royal  city  of  Winchester,  which  was  entirely  under  his  in- 

[^e  the  earl  of  Gloucester,  on  behalf  of  his  sister  the  empress,  was 
with  king  Stephen  the  reahn  of  England  at  the  sword's 
^<lMen  Matilda  proceeded  to  Prance  with  her  son  Eustace,  to  en- 
^  to  strengthen  her  husband's  cause  by  the  aid  of  her  foreign 
l*iif*!* '  aad  while  at  the  court  of  France,  successfully  exerted  her 
f«PDiatic  powers  in  negotiating  a  matrimonial  alliance  between  the 
^^  Constance,  sister  of  Louis  YIL,  and  prince  Eustace,  then 
*^fear  years  old.  The  queen  presided  at  this  infant  marriage, 
Jt^^  celebrated  with  great  splendour.  Instead  of  receiving  a 
^^^h  the  princess,  queen  Matilda  paid  a  large  sum  to  purchase 
wWe  for  her  son ;  Louis  VII.,  in  return,  solemnly  invested  his 
JJ^  l»other-in-larw  with  the  duchy  of  Normandy,  and  lent  his  power- 
*W  to  maintam  him  there  as  the  nominal  sovereign,  under  the 
^^^  of  tiie  queen  his  mother.  This  alliance,  which  took  place  in 
Uiw?**^  ^^40,«  greatly  raised  the  hopes  of  Stephen's  party ;  but  the 
rjj*  of  foreign  mercenaries,  which  his  queen  Matilda  sent  over  from 


w  i  and  the  ports  of  Normandy  to  his  succour,  had  an  injurious 
wt  on  his  cause,  and  were  beheld  with  jealous  alarm  by  the  people  of 
1  Genraae.    H.  Hunt.  «  Flor.  of  Wore.    Tyrrell, 
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the  land ;  *'  whose  miseries  were  in  no  slight  degree  a^ravated,' 
the  chronicler  Geryase,  "  by  the  arrival  of  these  hunger-starved  wob 
who  completed  the  destmcticmof  the  land's  felicity.** 

It  was  during  the  absence  of  queen  Matilda  and  her  son  piii 
Eustace,  that  the  battle,  so  disastrous  to  her  husband's  cause, 
fought  beneath  the  walls  of  Lincoln,  on  Candlemas-day,  1141.  Stepii 
had  shut  up  a  great  many  of  the  empress  Matilda's  partisans  and^i 
families  in  the  city  of  Lincoln,  which  he  had  been  for  some  time 
ing.    The  earl  of  Gloucester's  youngest  daughter,  lately  married  to 
cousin  Banulph,  earl  of  Chester,  was  among  the  besieged;  and 
determined  were  the  two  earls,  her  fsither  and  her  husband,  for, 
deliverance,  that  they  encouraged  their  followers  to  swim,  or  ford, 
deep  cold  waters  of  the  river,  behind  which  Stephen  and  his 
were  encamped,  and  fiercely  attacked  him  in  their  dripping  gannfl 
— ^«nd  all  for  the  relief  of  the  ffiir  ladies  who  were  trembling  within 
walls  of  Lincoln,  and  beginning  to  suffer  from  lack  of  provisioos.  IS 
were  the  days  of  chivalry,  be  it  remembered.    Speed  gives  us  a 
tive  catalogue  of  some  of  the  leayding  characters  among  our  valiant  i 
Stephen's  knights  sanapeur,  which,  if  space  were  allowed  us,  we 
abstract  from  the  animated  harangue  with  wluch  the  earl  of  Gk 
endeavoured  to  warm  his  shivering  followers  into  a  virtuous 
indignation,  after  they  had  emerged  from  their  cold  bath.^    His 
eloquence  was  received  by  the  partisans  of  the  empress  with  a 
dous  shout  of  applause ;  and  Stephen,  not  to  be  behindhand  wil 
foes  in  bandying  personal  abuse  as  a  preiude  to  the  fight,  because 
powers  of  articulation  happened  to  be  defective,  deputed  one  Bal 
Fitz-Gilbert,  a  knight  who  was  blessed  with  a  stentorian 
thunder  forth  his  recrimination  on  the  earl  of  Gloucester  and 
in  the  ears  of  both  armies.    Fitz-Gilbert,  in  his  speech,  laid  >os 
stress  on  the  illegitimacy  of  the  empress's  champion,  whom  he  i 
nated  "  Kobert,  the  base-bom  general."' 

The  battle,  for  which  both  parties  had  prepared  themselyes  witlii 
sharp  encounter  of  keen  words,  was,  to  use  the  expression  of  contemp 
chroniclers,  "a  very  sore  one ;"  but  it  seems  as  if  Stephen  had  fi 
better  than  his  followers  that  day.  "  A  very  strange  sight  it 
6ays  Matthew  Paris,  *'  there  to  behold  king  Stephen,  left  almost 
in  the  field,  yet  no  man  daring  to  approach  him,  while,  grinding 
teeth  and  foaming  like  a  furious  wild  boar,  he  drove  back  with 
battle-axe  the  assailing  squadrons,  slaying  the  foremost  of  thel 
the  eternal  renown  of  his  courage.  If  but  a  hundred  like  himself 
been  with  him,  a  whole  army  had  never  been  able  to  captme 
person ;  yet,  single-handed  as  he  was  he  held  out,  till  first  his 

>  Wm.  ofMftlms.    lUpliL    Speed.  *  Bog.  Hot.    H.Hmit   FolychnniooB. 
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brake,  and  afterwards  his  sword  shivered  in  bis  grasp  with  the 

of  his  own  resistless  hlows,  and  he  was  borne  backward  to  his 

by  a  great  stone,  which  some  ignoble  person  flung  at  him.    A 

knight,  William  of  Karnes,  then  seized  him  by  the  helmet,  and 

ig  the  point  of  his  sword  to  his  throat,  called  upon  him  to  sur- 

T.*'  Even  in  that  extremity,  Stephen  refused  to  give  up  the 

It  of  his  sword  to  any  one  but  the  earl  of  Gloucester,  his  valiant 

Moan,  who,  coming  up,  bade    his  infuriated   troops  refrain  from 

rtfcer  violence,  and  conducted  his  royal  captive  to  the  empress  Matilda, 

ffloucester.    The  earl  of  Gloucester,  it  is  said,  treated  Stephen  with 

Be  degree  of  courtesy ;  but  the  empress  Matilda,  whose  hatred  appears 

ntTe  emanated  from  a  deeper  root  of  bitterness  than  mere  rivalry  of 

>ff,  loaded  him  with  indignities,  and  ordered  him  into  the  most 

poos  confinement  in  Bristol-castle.    According  to  general  historians, 

•  ewMedhim  to  be  heavily  ironed,  and  used  the  royal  captive  as  igno- 

noMly  as  if  he  had  been  the  lowest  felon ;  but  William  of  Malmes- 

vysays,  '*  this  was  not  till  after  Stephen  had  attempted  to  make  his 

V^  or  it  was  reported  that  he  had  been  seen  several  times  beyond 

bounds  prescribed  for  air  and  exercise." 

The  empress  Matilda  made  her  public  and  triumphant  entry  into  the 

y  of  Winchester  February  7,  where  she  was  received  with  great  state 

Stephen's  equally  haughty  brother,  Henry  de  Blois,  bishop  of  Win- 

yterand  cardinal-legate.    He  appeared  at  the  head  of  all  the  clergy 

Jffionks  of  the  diocese ;  and  even  the  nuns  of  Winchester  '  (a  thing 

*»«  Tinheard  of)  walked  unveiled  in  the  procession,  to  receive  and 

wane  the  rightful  heiress  of  the  realm,  the  daughter  of  the  greac 

» learned  Henry  Fitz-Conqueror,  and  of  Matilda,  the  descendant  of 

rwAtheling.    The  English  had  also  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  male 

^PJ^tative  of  their  ancient  monarchs  on  that  occasion  within  the 

^  o{  Winchester ;  for  David  of  Scotland,  the  son  of  Margaret 

ftding^  ^gg  preggnt  ^  ^q  honour  to  his  niece — the  victorious  rival  of 


•»  8  crown.    Henry  de  Blois  resigned  the  regal  ornaments,  and  the 

Sr^'^daeof  her  father's  treasure,  into  the  hands  of  the  empress. 

^  iieit  day  he  received  her  with  great  pomp  in  his  cathedral-church, 

^bfi  excommunicated  all  the  adherents  of  his  unfortunate  brother, 

apnnniaed  absolution  to  all  who  should  abandon  his  cause  and  join 

^eoiDresuS 


^  this  melancholy  pontion  did  queen  Alatilda  find  her  husband's 
.  ^  when  she  returned  from  her  successful  negotiation  of  the  mar- 
^'J^tveen  the  French  king's  sister  and  her  son  the  little  count  of 
j^T^^  whom  she  had  left,  for  the  present,  established  as  duke  of 
^y<    The  peers  and  clergy  had  alike  abandoned  the  luckless 


>  H.  Hunt    Speed.    Bapin.  *  Rndborae's  Wlncboster. 
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Stephen  in  his  adversity  ;^  and  the  archbishop  of  Cante£bary,  bein 
man  of  tender  conscience,  had  actually  visited  Stephen  in  his  prij 
to  request  his  permission  to  transfer  his  oath  of  allegiance  to  his ' 
torious  rival  the  empress  Matilda.  In  this  predicamjent,  the  faiij 
consort  of  the  &llen  monarch  applied  herself  to  the  citizens  of  Lone 
with  whom  she  had  ever  maintained  a  great  share  of  populazitj.  Ti 
knew  her  virtues,  for  she  had  lived  among  them ;  and  her  tender  a£ 
tion  for  her  royal  spouse  in  his  adversity  was  well  pleasing  to  th 
who  had  witnessed  ihe  domestic  happiness  of  the  princely  pair,  wl 
they  lived  in  Tower-Royal  as  count  and  countess  of  Boulogne.  1 
remembrance  of  Stephen's  free  and  pleasant  conduct  and  afTable  asi 
elation  with  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men,  before  he  wore  the  thor 
diadem  of  the  disputed  sovereignty  of  England,  disposed  the  magistza 
of  London  to  render  every  assistance  in  their  power  to  their  unfortuna 
king."  So  powerfully,  indeed,  had  the  personal  influence  of  queen  M 
tilda  operated  in  that  quarter,  that  when  the  magistrates  of  London  wa 
summoned  to  send  their  deputies  to  a  synod  at  Winchester,  held  !i 
Henry  de  Blois,  which  had  predetermined  the  election  of  the  empia 
Matilda  to  the  throne,  they  instructed  them  to  demand  the  liberation  fl 
the  king  in  the  name  of  the  barons  and  citizens  of  Loudon,  as  a  prelimi 
nary  to  entering  into  any  discussion  with  the  partisans  of  his  enemy, 
Henry  de  Blois  replied,  "  That  it  did  not  become  the  Londoners  to  sM 
with  the  adherents  of  Stephen,  whose  object  was  to  embroil  the  kingdom 
in  fresh  troubles."* 

Queen  li^tilda,  finding  that  the  trusty  citizens   of  London  wfli 
baffled  by  the  priestly  subtlety  of  her  husband's  brother,  Henry  A 
Blois,  took  the  decided,  but  at  that  time  unprecedented  step,  of  writint 
in  her  own  name  an  eloquent  letter  to  the  synod,  earnestly  entreatiog 
those  in  whose  hands  the  government  of  England  was  vested  to  restore 
the  king,  her  husband,  to  liberty.     This  letter  the  queen's  faithful 
chaplain,  Christian,  delivered,  in  full  synod,  to  the  legate  Henry  ^« 
Blois.    The  prelate,  after  he  had  silently  perused  the  touching  appeal 
of  his  royal  sister-in-law,  not  only  refused  to  communicate  its  purport 
to  the  assembly,  but,  exalting  his  voice  to  the  highest  pitch,  proclaimed 
**  that  it  was  illegal  and  improper  to  be  recited  in  that  great  assembly, 
for,  among  other  objiectionable  points  it  was  witnessed  by  the  signata^ 
of  a  person  who  had  at  a  former  council  used  insulting  language  to  the 
bishops."    Christian  was  not  thus  to  be  baffled :   he  boldly  took  hifl 
royal  mistress's  letter  out  of  the  imperious  legate's  hand,  and  exalting 
his  voice  in  turn,  so  as  to  be  distinctly  heard  by  all  present,  he  read 
it  aloud  to  the  astonished  conclave,  in  spite  of  the  anger  and  oppositJ® 
of  him  who  was  at  that  time  virtually  the  ruling  power  in  the  realm. 
:  The  following  brief  abstract  is  all  that  William  of  Malmesbury,  ^ho 
^WnLofMalnii.    ELHont  >  WnLoflblma.   Bapin.  «  IbM. 
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Ms  hktarr  to  tfaa.leader  of  the  advame  pftrty,  Bobeit,  earl  of 
r,  tiuB]u  pooper  to  give  of  Matilda's  lettw:  **  Ilia  queen  eara^ 
the  m^le  clergy  aasemliled,  aod  espeoially  the  Inshop  of 
tfaftfaro&er.of  her  lord  the  king,  to  rastaia  her  Mid  lord  to< 
IhknigikBi,  whom  ahondonad  peisMi8»  evea  auchas  were  under  homage' 
l»  bin,  fanPB  cas<}  into  diaina.'* 

AfllegitB  endeayoozed  to  fhistrai&aiiy  good  eieot  whkdi  thia  oon^ 

jP9ilippeal£eom  the  faithM  oooaort  of  his  imfortui^ate  brother  might 

yn  frodaced,  by  diasolTing  the  aaseoabLy,  haviug  first  excoamuni* 

Wki  ths  leading  members  of  the  royal  party*   He  then  declared  "  that 

iianpresi.  Matilda  WHS  laiwiiiUy  elected  aathe  domina  or  soyereign 

Mr  of  EngjaQd."    The  foUowmg  are  the  words  of  the  formula  m 

;5>^<^e  dealaradoa  was  daliyened :  ''  Hayiag  firti^  as  is  fit,  involBed 

§1  aidof  Almighty  God,  w«, elect  as  lady  of  Englaiid  and  Nonuaudy 

^^Mf^iitcr  ef  ihB  gloeiona,  the  rich,  the  good^  the  pcaoeftil  kioc^ 

M7»tfid  to  hflvwa  piondse  fealiy  and  aopport"^    No  word  is  hera 

<tf  Aft  good  old  lawBr-^tha  laws  of  Alfred  and  St.  Bdward,  or  of  the 

duater  which  Reury  I.  agreed  to  obaerye.    The  empress  was  th* 

of  the  Konnaii  pariy,  aud  the  head  of  Norman  feudality,  which* 

^1^  iastanoes,  was  incompatible  with  the  Saxon  ooostitatiOD. 

>  iftperial "  domiaQa"  bore  her  honours  with  anything  but  meekness;' 

>"tB8ed  to  listen  to  the  counsel  of  her  friends^;  she  treated  those  of 

a&^isttiea  wluNn.  mjsfiirtime  drove  to  seek  her  clemency  with 

*»lenoe  and  craelty,.  stiippiag  them  of  their  possessions,  and  rendering 

^perfectly  dei^erate.     The  Mends  who  had  oontdbuted  to  hep 

^^"^^^  fteqfiently  met  with  a  hansh  refusal  when  they  asked  ^veura; 

*^"  says  an  dd  historian,''  when  they  bowed  themaelyes  down  befi»a 

Vtfc«  did  net  rise  in  letum.'*- 

^'^*>^fli  the   sorrowful  queen  Matilda  was  unremitting  in  her 

***^  for  the  liberatkn  of  her  unforfcanate  lord,  who  was  at  this 

^Wvily ironed  and  ignominiously  treated,  by  order  of  the  empress. 

T^^y  England,  but  Normandy  was  now  lo^  to  the  captive  monarch, 

•^Vtsbaad,  and  their  young  heir,  prince  Eustace;  for  Geoflfrcy  of 

^f^tt  soon  as  he  received  intelligence  of  the  decisive  battle  of 

^^1^  persuaded  tbeNoranan  baronage  to  withdraw  their  allegiance 

^  ^t  reomtly  invested  duke,  and  to  transfer  it  to  his  wife,  the 

^^fnsB,  and  her  son  Henry,  certainly  the  rightful  heirs  of  William  the 

^^w.    "nie  1(N»  o£  regal  state  and  sovereign  power  was,  however, 

^J^**^  by  the  qoeen  of  Stephen  as  a  matter  of  little  moment.    In 

tiJ^^  of  advemity  it  was  not  the  king,  but  the  man,  the  husband 

r^  youth,  and  the  father  of  her  children,  to  whom  the  tender- 

^^*^  Matilda  of  Boulogne  clung^  with  a  devotion  not  often  to  be 

^^th  m  the  personal  history  of  royalty.    It  was  for  his  sake  that 

^G«iU8teplMnL        *  Ibid.   TUeny.        « WnLofMjiIou^   Speed. 
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she  condescended  to  humble  herself  by  addressing  the  most  k^ 
entreaties  to  her  haughty  ooosin,  the  empress  Matilda, — ^to  her  v 
if  the  report  of  contemporary  chrcmiclers  is  to  be  credited,  had  betrai 
her  husband  into  a  breach  of  his  marriage  vow.  The  insulting  soi 
with  which  the  empress  rejected  every  petition  which  the  wedded  « 
of  Stephen  presented  to  her  in  behalf  of  her  fallen  foe,  looks  like  1 
vindictive  spirit  of  a  jealous  woman ;  for  not  only  the  virtues  of  1 
tilda  of  Boulogne,  but  the  high  rank  and  near  relationship  to  hem 
demanded  some  d^ree  of  consideration  and  respect. 

There  appears  even  to  be  a  covert  reference  to  the  former  position 
which  these  princesses  had  stood,  as  rivals  in  Stephen's  love,  hy  ii 
proposal  made  by  his  fond  queen.    She  offered,  if  his  life  were  b 
spared,  to  relinquish  his  society,  and  that  he  should  not  only  for  evi 
forego  all  claims  upoa  the  crown  and  succession  of  England  and  Nd 
mandy,  but  taking  upon  himself  the  vows  and  habit  of  a  monk,  devol 
himself  to  a  religious  life,  either  as  a  pilgrim  or  a  cloistered  anchmtn 
on  condition  that  their  son,  prince  Eustace,  might  be  permitted  t 
enjoy,  in  her  right,  the  earldom  of  Boulogne,  and  his  Other's  earldoN 
of  Mortagne,  the  grant  of  Henry  I.     This  petition  was  rejected  by  tii 
victorious  empress  with  no  less  contempt  than  all  the  others  whiofa 
Stephen's  queen  had  ventured  to  prefer,  although  her  suit  was  lackei 
by  the  powerful  mediation  of  Henry  de  Blois.  This  prelate,  who  appeal 
to  have  thought  more  of  peace  than  of  brotherhood,  was  not  only  desiroo^ 
of  settling  public  order  on  such  easy  terms  for  his  new  sovereign,  l^ 
willing  to  secure  to  his  nephew  the  natural  inheritance  of  his  parenl^ 
of  which  the  empress's  party  had  obtained  possession.    So  blind,  &** 
ever,  was  the  empress  in  pursuing  the  headlong  impulse  of  her  vio^ 
tive  nature,  that  nothing  could  induce  her  to  perceive  how  much  it  ^ 
her  interest  to  grant  the  prayer  of  her  unhappy  cousin ;   and  ^ 
repulsed  the  suit  of  Henry  de  Blois  so  rudely,  that,  when  next  em' 
moned  to  her  presence,  he  refused  to  come.    Queen  Matilda  mj»^^ 
this  difference  between  her  haughty  rival  and  her  brother-in-law  to  her 
own  advantage ;  and  having  obtained  a  private  interview  with  him  »^ 
Guildford,  she  prevailed  on  him  by  the  eloquence  of  her  tears  ssA 
entreaties,  to  absolve  all  her  husband's  party  whom,  as  pope's  legate, 
he  had  a  few  days  before  excommunicated,  and  to  enter  into  a  n^ 
tiation  with  her  for  the  deliverance  of  his  brother.* 

Kor  did  queen  Matilda  rest  here.  In  the  name  of  her  son,  prince 
Eustace,  aided  by  William  of  Ypres,  Stephen's  able  but  unpopultf 
minister  of  state,  she  raised  the  standard  of  her  captive  lord  in  Ken^ 
and  Surrey,  where  a  strong  party  was  presently  organized  in  his  favoitf; 
and  finding  that  her  obdurate  kinswoman  would  listen  to  no  tenoB 
1  Y-Podigma  Xeostria.    Speed.  *  Speed.    TyrreU. 
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like  a  true  daughter  of  the  heroic  house  of  Boulogne,  and  the 
of  the  illnetrioos  Grodfrey  and  Baldwin,  prepared  herself  for  a 
with  such  courageous  energy  of  mind  and  promptitude  of 
that  many  a  recreant  haron  was  shamed  into  quitting  the  iu- 
ihelter  of  his  castle,  and  led  forth  his  vassals  to  strengthen  the 
of  the  royal  heroine. 
In  ^  pages  of  superficially  written  histories,  much  is  said  of  the 
and  military  skill  displayed  by  prince  Eustace  at  this  period ; 
£n8taoe  was  scarcely  seven  years  old  at  the  time  when  these  efforts 
made  for  the  deliverance  of  his  royal  sire.  It  is  therefore  plain,  to 
who  reflect  on  the  evidence  of  dates,  that  it  was  the  high-minded 
prndent  queen,  his  mother,  who  avoided  all  Amazonian  display  by 
imder  the  name  of  her  son.  Her  feminine  virtues,  endearing 
ties,  and  conjugal  devotion,  had  already  created  the  most  powerful 
ot  in  her  favour ;  while  reports  of  the  pride  and  hardness  of  heart 
Wstem  relative  and  namesake,  the  Norman  domina,  began  to  be 
lostrioasly  circulated  through  the  land  by  the  offended  legate,  Henry 
l»  Bkia.^  WilUam  of  Malmesbury  mentions,  expressly,  that  the 
BpreaB  Matilda  never  bore  or  received  the  title  of  rtgina^  or  queen  of 
b^d,but  that  of  daminOt  or  lady  of  England.  On  her  brood  seal, 
^^  she  caused  to  be  made  for  her  royal  use  at  Winchester,  she 
htitleg  herself  "Bomanomm  Regina  Macthildis ;"  and  in  a  charter 
ptttfid  by  her,  just  after  the  death  of  her  brother  and  champion, 
■^1^  earl  of  Gloucester,  she  styles  herself  **  Regina  Bomanorum,  et 

I'wwana  Anglorum." 
The  seal  to  which  we  have  just  alluded  bears  the  figure  of  the  grand- 
^^ter  of  the  Norman  conqueror,  crowned  and  seated  on  the  King's* 
*^  ^th  a  sceptre  in  her  right  hand,  but  bearing  neither  orb  nor 
^%  the  symbols  of  sovereign  power  and  mercy.  She  was  not  an 
^ted  queen,  neither  had  the  crown-royal  ever  been  placed  on  her 
^?  The  garland  of  fleurs-de-lis,  by  which  the  folds  of  her  matronly 
^le  are  confined,  is  of  a  simpler  form  than  the  royal  diadems  of  the 
^^^Kormau  sovereigns,  as  shown  on  the  broad  seals  of  William 
»^  Henry  I.,  and  Stephen.  Probably  an  alteration  would  have 
^  loade,  if  the  coronation  of  Matilda,  as  sovereign  of  England,  had 
^ff  tiken  place.  But  the  consent  of  the  city  of  London  was  an  indis- 
''°'*Ue  preliminary  to  her  inauguration ;  and  to  London  she  proceeded 

<  w^  ^'^B  confined  bj  a  mere  twitted  fillet^  sach 

JtoPLiy  ^^^t^  'or  '^  drawing  of  the  as  we  see  beneath  helmets  and  cresta  in 

^J^^JBOQ  of  another  leal  pertaining  to  heraldic  blazoniy.  The  inscription,  in  Roman 

2^«^  \h«  empress,  to  the  Idndness  of  letters,  is  s'liATHiLDiS'nBroRATiA'BOMAir- 

r^j^  Aglionby,  wlio  has  elegantly  de-  obuii'hegina.     Her  attitude,  and  the  ar^ 

S!r  nlL^^  '^  ^'^  belonging  to  her  rangement  of  the  drapery  on  the  knees,  resem- 

!^''  Jhe  head-dress  of  the  empress  is  ble  the  portrait  of  the  mother  of  the  emprasa 

^^  than  that  above  mentioned,  the  veil  described  in  her  biography. 
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an  person,  to  obtain  this  important  reoognitioa.  Though  the  majd 
of  the  city  authorities  were  disposed  to  favour  the  otraee  of  Stephen, 
the  sake  of  his  popnlar  consovt,  Matilda  «fBo«d^ne,tfae  Sas^n  4itim 
when  they  heard  ^that  ^*  the  daughter  of  Molde,  tb^  good  quee 
claimed  their  homage,  looked  with  ittverenoe  on  her  elder  olmmj  i 
threw  open  their  gates  to  receive  her  wiUi  wery  msaifeststtoa. 
affection.  The  first  aentenoeiaddressed  to  thsm  by  this  hraghty  cdai 
ant  of  the  crown  of  St  Edward,  was  the  demand  of  <flii  eiianiioii8«aMi 
The  citiz^is  of  London  replied  by  inqniring  after  tiie  great  Gtuua 
granted  by  her  father.  *'  Ye  «re  very  impudent  to  moixtion  privitei 
and  charters  to  me,  when  ye  have  just  beenmipponrtiiig my eneima 
was  the  gracious  rejoinder.^  Her  wiee  and  valiaiit  brother,  Rotert>^ 
Gloucester,  who  stood  by  her  side,  immediatdy  perceiving  that  li 
citizens  of  London  were  incensed  at  this  intimaJkion  of  their  119 
sovereign's  intention  to  treat  them  as  «  conquered  people,  endesvoUN 
to  soothe  their  offended  piide  by  a  conciliatory  addrass,  commenoii^^ 
"  Ye  citizens  of  London,  who  of  olden  time  were  called  bascms  .  .  .  .  i 

Although  the  heroic  Robert  was  a  most  complete  aaod  graceful  oratM 
his  courteous  language  failed  to  :atone  to  the  Londomen  lor  the  arragsM 
of  their  new  liege  lady.  Her  uncle,  king  David,  was  present  at  tA 
scene,  and  eames^y  persnaded  the  empress  to  adopt  tueate  popular  Ibl 
of  conduct,  but  in  vain.'  After  a  strong  disounion,  the  LondooM 
craved  leave  to  retim  to  their  hall  of  common  wwvai^  in  order  to 
^provide  the  4subsidy« 

The  empress  sat  down  to  her  midday  meal  in  the  baaqueting-^hattlf 
4he  new  palace  at  Westminster,  in  confident  expectation  that  the  d^ 
jkuthorities  of  London  would  soon  approach  to  ofi^,  on  their  knees,  Ae 
bags  of  gold  she  had  demanded.^  A  dessert  of  a  difi<ra«nt  kind  awutfli 
.her,  for  at  that  momentous  crisis  a  band  of  horsemen  appeared  oa  H^ 
other  side  of  the  river,  and  displayed  the  banner  of  Stephen's  omta^ 
Matilda  of  Boulogne.  The  bells  of  eveiy  church  in  London  rang  wta 
clamorous  tocsin,  and  from  every  house  ru^ed  forth,  as  had  doobtlets 
been  previously  concerted,  one  ohampion  at  the  least,  and  in  mtfiyiB- 
stances  several,  armed  with  whatever  weapoBS  were  at  hand,  to  da  lia^^^ 
in  defence  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  city ;  "  jvst,"  says  the  old 
chronicler,  "  like  bees  swarming  about  the  hive  when  it  is  attaoked."  ^ 
Norman  and  Angevin  chevaliers,  under  the  eommand  of  the  vaUaat  earl 
of  Gloucester,  found  they  stood  little  chauce  of  withstanding  this  reso- 
lute muster  of  the  London  patriots  in  their  own  narrow  crooked  stree^'ft 
They  therefore  hastened  to  provide  for  the  safety  of  their  domina.  She 
rose  in  haste  from  table,  mounted  her  horse,  and  fled  with  her  forei^ 
retinue  at  full  speed ;  she  had  urgent  cause  for  haste,  for  before  she  had 

1  J.  r.  Andrews.  2  OamiUien^  Hist.  <»f  Seotlnd,  p.  t4I. 

3  Thierry.    Speed.    Stowe.    LIngard. 
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1  cleared  the  western  suburb,  the  populace  had  bunt  into  the  palace; 
I  were  plundering  her  apartments.*  The  fugitives  took  the  road  to 
dbid;  bnt  before  the  haughty  domina  arrived  ^ere,  her  train  had 
ne  90  smafl  with  nnmerous  desertions,  that,  with  the  exception  of 
t  of  Oloucester.  she  entered  it  alone.' 
A  strong  reaction  of  popular  feeling  in  favour  of  Stephen,  or  rattier 
^  Stephen's  queen,  followed  this  event  The  oootftieB  of  Kent  and 
rwere  already  her  own,  and  prepared  to  support  her  by  force  of 
«j  and  the  citizens  of  London  joyfully  received  her  within  their 
i  once  more.  Henry  de  Blois  had  been  induced,  anore  than  once, 
^meet  his  royal  sister-in-Taw  secretly  at  Gufldford.  Thither  she 
ght  the  young  prince,  her  son,*  to  assist  her  in  moving  his  power- 
I  nnde  to  lend  his  aid  in  replacing  her  husband  on  the  throne,  fienry 
B  Blois,  touched  by  the  tears  and  entreaties  of  these  interesting  suppli^ 
1,  and  burning  with  n^e  at  the  insolent  treatment  he  had  received 
"  )  imperial  virago,  whom  Camden  quaintly  styles  "a  niff^h  old 
'solemnly  promised  the  queen  to  forsake  the  cause  of  her  rival. 
'  ately  on  his  return  to  Winchester,  the  prelate  fortified  his  castle, 
'  liaving  prepai«d  all  things  for  declaring  himself  in  fevour  of  his 
tther,  he  sent  messengers  to  the  queen,  begging  her  to  put  henelf  at 
i  head  of  the  Kentishmen  and  Londoners,  and  march  with  her  son; 

J  Eiisfeaoe,  to  Winchester.* 
I  The  empress  Matilda  and  the  earl  of  Glouoester  having  flomeintelli* 
Boe  of  Henry  de  Bids'  proceedings,  advanced  from  Oxford,  accompanied 
r^David,  king  of  Scotland,  at  the  head  of  an  army  to  overawe  him. 
''tta  they  approached  the  walls  of  Winchester,  the  empress  sent  a  herald 
^thel^te,  requesting  a  conference,  as  she  had  something  of  importance 
«» communicate  ;  but  to  this  requisition  Henry  de  Blois  only  replied, 
*^mbo  me,***  that  is,  "I  will  prepare  myself;"  and  finding  that  the 
Gorman  party  in  Winchester  was  at  present  too  strong  for  him,  he  left 
*«%,  and  retired  to  his  strong  castle  in  the  suburbs,  causing,  at  the 
•ftetime,  so  unexpected  an  attack  to  be  made  on  the  empress,  that 
»i*  l»ad  a  hard  race  to  gain  the  shelter  of  the  royal  citadel.  **  To 
^^prise,"  says  William  of  Malmesbury  "a  long  series  of  events 
^^  narrow  limits,  the  roads  on  every  side  of  Winchester  were* 
^'■^by  the  queen  and  the  earls  who  had  come  with  her,  lest  supplies* 
fiioQid  be  brought  in  to  those  who  had  sworn  fidelity  to  the  empress., 
^ajtever  was  burned,  and  the  Londoners  having  assumed  a  martial 
•^titnde,  lent  all  the  assistance  they  could  to  distress  that  princess.'** 

Qneen  Matilda,  with  her  son  and  sir  Willia n  Tpres,  at  the  head  of " 
^^e  londoners  and  the  Kentishmen,  were  soon  after  at  the  gates  cfi^ 
Winchester.    The  empress,  now  closely  blockaded  in  her  palace,  hntk^ 

^  Chronicle  quoted  in  Knight's  London.  «  IWd.    Thierry.    Llngard.    Stowe. 

•TyrrelL        *  Wm.  of  Malmg.    Qervaae.        sWm.  of  Malms.       «Ibld. 
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ample  cause  to  repent  of  her  vindictive  folly  in  ronsiDg  the  cner^es  of 
her  royal  cousin's  spirit,  by  haughtily  refusing  the  humble  boon  M 
had  craved  in  her  despair.  For  nearly  two  months  the  most  destractiH 
warfare  of  fiunine,  fire,  and  sword  was  carried  on  in  the  streets  of 
"Vf  inchester ;  till  the  empress  Matilda,  dreading  the  balls  of  fire  that 
were  nightly  thrown  from  the  legate's  castle,  and  which  had  already 
destroyed  upwards  of  twenty  stately  churches  and  several  monasteries, 
prevailed  on  her  gaUant  brother  to  provide  for  her  retreat.  He  cutt 
passage  for  her  through  the  besiegers  at  the  sword's  point.  She  aul 
her  uncle  David,  king  of  Scotland,  by  dint  of  hard  riding  escaped  to 
Lutgershall;  while  the  earl  of  Gloucester  arrested  the  pursuit  \ 
battling  with  them  by  the  way,  till  almost  all  his  followers  being  daiiL 
he  was  compelled  to  surrender  after  a  desperate  defence.  This  skinnitlj 
took  place  on  the  14th  of  Sept.  1141.  i 

When  the  earl  of  Gloucester  was  presented  by  his  captors  to  queti 
Matilda  at  Winchester,  she  was  transported  with  joy,  beholding  in  hilj 
a  security  for  her  beloved  consort's  safety.    She  received  him  courteoiuh| 
and  exerted  all  her  eloquence  to  persuade  him  to  arrange  an  amicail 
treaty  for  the  king's  release,  in  exchange  for  himself.    Glouoestf 
replied,  '*  That  would  not  be  a  fair  equivalent,  for,"  said  he,  '*  tweod 
earls  would  not  be  of  sufficient  importance  to  ransom  a  king ;  how  the 
lady,  can  you  expect  that  I  should  so  far  forget  the  interest  of  i 
empress,  my  sister,  as  to  propose  that  she  should  exchange  him  for  as 
one  ?"    Matilda  then  offered  to  restore  him  to  all  his  forfeit  honours,  fl 
even  to  bestow  the  government  of  the  realm  on  him,  provided  i 
would  conclude  a  peace,  securing  England  to  Stephen,  and  Norman 
to  the  empress.    But  nothing  could  induce  him  to  swerve  in  i 
slightest  degree  from  what  he  considered  his  duty  to  his  sister.  ^ 
queen,  finding  she  could  not  prevail  on  him  to  enter  into  any  arraog 
ment  for  the  restoration  of  his  liberty,  then  committed  him  for  al 
custody  to  the  charge  of  William  of  Ypres ;  "  and  though  she  v^ 
have  remembered,"  says  William  of  Malmesbury,  **  that  her  hnsbtti 
had  been  fettered  by  his  command,  yet  she  never  suffered  a  bond  of  affi 
kind  to  be  put  upon  him,  nor  presumed  on  her  dignity  to  treat  hi* 
dishonourably ;  and,  finally,  when  he  was  conducted  to  Rochester,  \k 
went  freely  whenever  he  wished  to  the  churches  below  the  castle,  fd\^ 
conversed  with  whom  he  pleased,  the  queen  only  being  present 
her  departure  he  was  held  in  free  custody  in  the  keep ;  and  so  calm 
serene  was  his  mind,  that,  receiving  money  from  his  vassals  in  Kent, 
bought  some  valuable  horses,  which  were  both  serviceable  and  ben( 
to  him  hereafter."*  i 

This  generous  conduct  of  Matilda  to  the  man  who  had  done  so  miKJi 
injury  to  her  husband  and  her  cause,  is  imputed  by  William  of  Malmes* 
iWm.ofMaIxxia. 
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Ihirv  to  the  dignity  and  merit  of  the  valiant  earl,  his  patron,  "  whose 
|i^  bearing,"  he  says, ''  impressed  his  enemies  with  such  great  respect, 
tiiat  It  was  impossihle  to  treat  him  otherwise.''^  A  less  partial  writer 
^cald  ba?e  given  the  queen  due  praise  for  the  magnanimity  with 
which  she  acted,  mider  circumstances  that  might  well  have  justified 
the  sternest  reprisals  for  his  harsh  usage  of  her  captive  lord ;  bat  the 
fact  spoke  for  itself,  and  vron  more  hearts  for  the  queen  than  the  wealth 
of  £DglaDd  and  Normandy  combined  could  purchase  for  her  haughty 
atmesake  and  rivaL 

Hemtime,  the  empress,  whose  safe  retreat  to  Lutgershall  had  been 
ttw  dearly  purchased  by  the  loss  of  her  great  general's  liberty,  being 
iotiy  pursued  by  the  queen's  troops  to  Devizes,  only  escaped  their 
^'^ilAnce  by  personating  a  corpse,  wrapped  in  grave-dothes,  and  being 
|l*6Bd  in  a  coffin,  which  was  bound  with  cords,  and  borne  on  the 
AooWera  of  some  of  her  trusty  partisans  to  Gloucester,  the  stronghold 
<>f  keryaliant  brother,  where  she  arrived,  faint  and  weary  with  long 
toug  and  mortal  terror.* 

:    Ber  party  was  so  dispirited  by  the  loss  of  her  approved  counsellor 

!«idtnBty  champion,  the  earl  of  Gloucester,  that  she  was  c(Hnpelled  to 

1  jate  some  overtures  to  the  queen,  her  cousin,  for  his  release.    But 

.Matilda  would  bear  of  no  other  terms  than  the  restoration  of*  her 

^ve  hnshand,  king  Stephen,  in  exchange  for  him.    This  the  empress 

l^emptorily  refused,  in  the  first  instance,  and  offered  a  krge  sum  of 

iWfl,  and  twelve  captive  earls  of  Stephen's  party,  as  her  brother's  ransom. 

wti  Matilda  was  inflexible  in  her  determination  never  to  resign  this 

■W*nt  prisoner  on  any  other  condition  than  the  release  of  her  royal 

™"»d.    As  this  condition  was  rejected,  she  caused  the  countess  of 

■*''''**tef  to  be  informed,  that  unless  her  terms  were  accepted,  and 

**j  speedily,  she  would  send  Gloucester  to  one  of  her  strong  castles  in 

^Jj^e,*  there  to  be  kept  as  rigorously  as  Stephen  had  been  by  the 

**"»  of  the  empress  and  her  party.    Not  that  it  was  in  the  gentle 

J*Jjof  the  queen  to  have  made  these  harsh  reprisals  on  a  gallant 

^iJ^n,  whom  the  fortune  of  war  had  placed  at  her  disposal ;  but 

«c  captive  king  was  incarcerated  in  Bristol-castle,  of  which  the  said 

^1*  of  Gloucester  was  the  chatellaine,  there  was  sound  policy  in 

*^|^ngher  conjugal  fears.    Had  it  not  been  for  this  threat,  Stephen 

^''""Bever  have  regained  his  liberty,  for  important  as  her  brother's 

f^^  ^w  to  the  empress,  she  obdurately  refused  to  purchase  his 

^^  l>y  the  release  of  the  king.    Fortunately,  the  person  of  Stephen 

^  ^  the  keeping,  not  of  the  vindictive  empress,  but  the  countess  of 

^^^;  and  her  anxiety  for  the  restoration  of  her  lord  led  to  the 

"*og€ment  of  a  sort  of  private  treaty  between  her  and  the  queen  for 

J  *  ^^change  of  their  illustrious  prisoners ;  by  which  it  was  i^reed, 

^^  a  Utina.   $  BromptOdu  John  of  Tynemoath.  Qervase.  Knighton.    «  Wm.  of  Malms 
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that  Stephen  should  be  enlaigad  forthwith  oq  condition  that  his  qml 
and  son,  with  two  of  the  leading  nobles  of  hia  party,  should  be  detatnai 
as  hostages  in  Bristol^castle,  to  insuee  his  keeping  £uth  by  Hberstii| 
the  earl  of  Glouoester,  whose  son  was  to  be  left  in  the  king's  posieniB 
at  Wincheatert  as  a  surety  for  the  leleaee  of  the  queen  sod  pm 
£u8taee. 

Matilda,  the  orast  tenderly  devoted  of  C(»ijagalberoineB,  hesitated  art 
to  procure  the  enfrandiiaeiDait  of  her  lord  by  putting  herself  and  fat 
boy  into  the  hands  of  the  countess  of  Gloucester.    This  she  did  on  til 
festival  of  All  Saints,  Nov.  1, 1141,  on  which  day  Stephen  me  UbfJ 
rated,  and  departed  from  Bristol  on  his  way  to  Winehsater.   Thaal 
of  Gloucester  being  biought  to  him  there  from  EoGhester-caatlstreoflni 
his  freedom,  and  on  the  third  day  after  set  out  for  Bristol,  leavii^ 
son  with  Stephen  as  a  pledge  for  the  release  of  the  queen  and 
Matilda,  who  had  remained  a  Yoluntary,  but  of  couise  a  mast  i 
prisoner  in  the  stronghold  of  her  Ibes,  was  emancipated  as  «xd.  u 
arrived,  and  hastened  to  rejoin  her  husband  at  Winchester,  wheneB^ 
sent  the  heir  of  Gloucester  back  to  his  parents.    Few  episodes  in 
personal  history  of  royalty  are  more  interesting  than  this  transaetl 
none  b^ter  authenticated,  being  narrated  by  William  of  Malmesbl 
whose  book  is  dedicated  to  one  of  the  principal  actors  engaged  iai 
drama,— >his  patron,  Robert,  earl  of  Gloucester. 

Queen  Matilda  was  not  long  permitted  to  enjoy  the  rennioniii 
took  place  between  her  and  her  beloved  consort,  after  she  had 
in  procuring  hia  deliverance  from  the  letters  of  her  viadictiye 
for  nothing  could  induce  the  empress  to  listen  to  any  tenns  of  p 
tion,  and  the  year  1142  commenced  with  a  mutual  renewal  of  bostil 
between  the  belligerent  parties.    While  Stephen  was  pursuing  thei 
with  the  fury  of  a  newly<^nfranchised  lion,  he  was  seized  with  a  i 
gerouB  malady  at  Korthampton.    Matilda  hastened  to  kirn  on  thai 
news  of  his  sickness,  which  was  so  sore,  that  for  some  houn  be* 
supposed  to  be  dead.    In  all  probability,  his  illness  was  a 
the  lethargic  complaint  with  whioh  he  had  once  or  twice  been 
at  the  conmiencement  of  the  internal  troubles  of  his  realm. 

Through  the  tender  attentions  of  his  queen,  Stephen  recovered,! 
was  soon  after  able  to  take  the  field  again;  which  he  did  with  i 
success,  that  the  empress's  party  thought  it  high  time  todaim  tbeiM 
anceof  Geoffrey,  count  of  Anjou,  who  was  now  exercising  the  iranA 
of  duke  of  Kormandy.  Geoffrey,  who  had  certainly  been  treated 
his  imperial  spouse,  her  late  father,  king  Heniy,  and  her  English  I 
tisans,  as  '*  a  fellow  of  no  reckoning,"  thought  proper  to  stand  oii«fl 
mony,  and  required  tihe  formality  of  an  invitation,  preferred  by  the«i 
of  Gloucester  in  person,  before  he  would  either  come  himself  or  F 
with  the  precious  heir  of  England  and  Nonnandy,  jHcince  Heniy.  ^ 
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ibpress,  impatient  to  embmce  her  firfit-bomson,  dud  obtafn  the  Angeyin 
iid  Norman  succours  tasti^ngthen  her  party,  prervailed  upon  her  brother 
^-midertftke  ibis  misnon. 

Gloumtor  left 'her,  ^as  he  thought,  safe,  in  the  fthnctft  impregnable 

«fiUe  of  Oxford,  and  embarked  for  Normaol^.    As  soon  as  he  was 

Som,  Stephen  besieged  the  impress  in  her  stronghold.    The  wantef 

fnmnoBB  lendered  its  Ml  inetitable,  «nd  there  was  then  €very  hope  of 

eofidHding  the  war  by  the  capture  of  the  haughty  dcsnma.     By  a 

shrewd  exercise  of  female  ingenuity,  she  eluded  the  vengeanee  -of  her 

eEuperated  rival.     One  night  she,  with  only  four  attendants,  eldtlied 

%  1^  gannents,  stole  through  a  pestem  that  opened  upon  the  river 

^tanes,  which  at  that  time  was  thickly  fnnsen  over  «id  covered  with 

''iBfm}  The  white  draperies  in  which  the  empress  and  her  little  train 

-^M<eenY6k>ped  from  head  to  foot,  prevented  the  sentinels  from  distin- 

pBMo%  their  persons,  as  they  crept  along  wi&  noiseless  steps  under 

^  ftMnr^banks,  till  they  were  at  a  sufficient  distance  from  ^e  castle 

•to  oert  their  speed.     They  then  fled  with  headlong  haste,  through 

^blinding  storms  that  drifted  full  in  their  faces,  as  they  scampered 

^  hedges  and  ditches,  and  heaps  of  snow  and  -ice,  till  they  reached 

Abiag^  a  distance  of  six  miles,  where  they  took  horse,  and  arrived 

'elystWaJlingford  the  same  night.*    The  Saxon  annals  aver  that 

,  JcwnpresB  was  let  down  from  one  of  the  towers  of  Oxford^castle  by  a 

J*g  »ope,  and  that  fthefied  on  ibot  all  the  long  weary  miles  to  Wal- 

*gfoid.   On  her  arrival  there  she  was  welcomed  by  her  brother, 

•**wtef  Gloucester,  who  had  just  returned  from  Normandy  with  her 

•*  prince  Henry ;  **  at  the  sight  of  whonC  «»y  ^e  chroniclers,  •*  she 

^  80  greatly  comforted,  that  she  forgot  all  her  troubles  and  mortifica- 

^  for  the  joy  stoe  had  ^f  his  presence.**    Thus  we  see  that  the 

"••wrt  natures  are  accessible  to  the  tender  infruences  of  maternal  love, 

^*«ftil  in  the  heart  of  an  empress  as  in  that  of  a  peasant. 

^•^'fiwy,  count  of  Anjou,  having  no  great  predilection  for  the  com- 
Jyofhis  Juno,  thought  pri^r  to  remain  in  Ncwnandy  with  his  son, 
™J?^gex  Geoffrey  of  Anjou.  After  three  years  of  civil  strife,  dtiring 
*Wjthe  yonthflil  Henry  learned  the  science  of  aims  under  the  aus- 
j!*"  ^  his  redoubted  uncle,  the  earl  of  Gloucester,  Geofifrey  recalled 
^^'  Earl  Robert  of  Gloucester  accompanied  his  princely  eleve  to 
^^"*^,  where  they  parted,*  never  to  meet  again ;  for  tiie  brave  earl 
^  ^  a  fever  at  Gloucester,  October  '31,  1147,  and  was  interred  at 
*^1«  With  this  great  man  and  true-ht»rted  brdthcr  died  the  hopes 
*  the  empress  Matilda's  party  for  the  present,  and  she  soon  after 
?iitted  England,  having  alienated  all  her  friends  by  the  tingovemabfe 

._,  ^  M.  IVirlt.    Wm.  of  Malms.   S.Donelra.    Y-Podigma  Neustria. 
^  i-ro%na  Neostria.    Wm.  of  Malms.    Speed.    Rapm.  SGervase. 

^Chroatcles  of  Che8lar,i«Bdte«l  by  'lyicmt 
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Tiolenoe  of  her  temper,  and  her  oyerweening  haughtiness.  Tlie 
■ecret  of  goveniment  OMisiatSy  mainly,  in  an  aocnrate  knowledge  of  I 
human  hearty  by  which  princes  acquire  the  art  of  c(Hiciliating  the  ' 
tiona  of  iboae  aiound  them,  and,  by  gtueful  condesoensioDs,  via 
regard  of  the  lower  orders,  of  whom  the  great  body  of  the  natioo,  cii 
phatically  called  '^  the  people,**  is  compoBed,  The  Gennan  eduolill 
and  the  self-suflBciency  of  the  empress  prevented  her  from  ooanderil 
the  importance  of  these  things,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  she  failed! 
obtaining  the  great  object  for  which  she  contended.  j 

''Away  with  her  !"  was  the  cry  of  the  English  population ;  **  veil 
not  have  this  Norman  woman  to  reign  over  us.'*^  Yet  this  Tmpqpi 
claimant  of  the  throne  was  the  only  surviving  child  and  represeoiH 
of  their  adored  queen  Matilda,  the  daughter  of  a  Saxon  prinoeo, 
descendant  of  the  great  Alfred.  But  the  virtues  of  Matilda  of  SooA 
her  holy  spirit,  and  her  graces  of  mind  and  manners  had  been  inberi 
not  by  her  daughter  (who  was  removed  in  her  tender  childhood  fi 
under  the  maternal  influence),  but  by  her  niece  and  namni 
Matilda  of  Boul<^e,  who  had  been  educated  under  her  aospioes. 
younger  queen  MatUda,  was  not  only  one  of  the  best,  but  one  of 
greatest  women  of  the  age  in  which  she  lived.  So  perfect  wai  lii 
that  most  important  of  all  royal  accomplishments — ^the  art  of  plei 
that  art  in  which  her  haughty  cousin,  the  empress,  was  eoti 
deficient, — that  her  winning  influence  was  acknowledged  even  by 
diplomatic  statesman-priest,  Henry  de  Blois ;  and  she  was  of  i 
effectual  service  in  her  husband's  cause,  than  the  swords  of  the  h 
army  which  Stephen  had  rashly  called  to  the  support  of  his  totti 
throne. 

Stephen  and  Matilda  kept  their  Christmas  this  year,  1147,  at  Lim 
with  uncommon  splendour,  for  joy  of  the  departure  of  their  uq' 
kinswoman,  the  empress  Matilda,  and  the  re-establishment  of  theii 
peace;  and  so  completely  did  Stephen  consider  himself  a  king 
that,  in  defiance  of  certain  oracular  denouncements  of  evil  to 
monarch  of  England  who  should  venture  to  wear  his  crown  in  that 
on  Christmas-day,  he  attended  moss  in  his  royal  robes  and  dia 
against  the  advice  of  his  sagest  counsellors,  both  temporal  and  spirit! 
While  at  Lincoln,  prince  Eustace,  the  son  of  Stephen  and  Matilda  () 
in  his  thirteenth  year),  received  the  oath  of  fealty  from  such  of 
barons  as  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  acknowledge  him  as  the  1 
apparent  to  the  throne.  Stephen  and  Matilda  were  desirous  of 
being  crowned  at  Lincoln,  in  hopes  of  securing  to  him  the  right  of  i 
cession,  but  the  nobles  would  not  consent. 

The  mind  of  queen  Matilda  appears,  during  the  year  1148,  to 
been  chiefly  devoted  to  devotional  matters.    It  was  in  this  year 
>  Tbierrjr't  Anglo-Noimaa  History.  *Gcrvaie.    Speed. 
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ke  carried  into  execution  her  long-cherished  design  of  founding  and 
kidowing  the  hospital  and  church  of  St  Katharine  by  the  Tower,*  for 
repose  of  the  souls  of  her  deceased  children,  Baldwin  and  Maud, 
same  year  queen  Matilda,  jointly  with  Stephen,  founded  the  royal 
ly  of  Feversham,  in  Kent,  and  personally  superintended  its  erection. 
^,.  many  months  ^e  yesided  in  the  nunnery  of  St.  Austin's  Canter- 
^fciiy,  to  watch  the  progress  of  the  work,*  it  being  her  desire  to  be  in- 
'lentid  within  that  stately  church,  which  she  had  planned  with  such 
BoUe  taste. 

i  ■    The  care  of  this  popular  queen,  that  the  humbler  portion  of  her  sub- 

|jW8  should  be  provided  with  proper  accommodation  for  their  comfort 

wing  public  worship,  caused  her  to  found  the   noble  church  of 

nk.  Mary  at  Southampton,  of  which  that  faithful  antiquary,  Leland, 

f '  Jpres  the  following  quaint  and  characteristic  particulars : — "  There  is  a 

Aapdof  St.  Nicholas,  a  poor  and  small  thing,  yet  standing,  at  the  east 

i  tBd  of  St.  Marie's  church,  in  the  great  cemetery,  where  it  is  said  the 

iU  parish  church  of  Old  Hampton  stood.    One  told  me  there,  that  the 

fittienesB  of  this  church  was  the  cause  of  the  erection  of  the  great  church 

tfOnr  Ladye,  now  standing,  by  this  occasion:  one  Matilde,  queen  of 

Ingland,  asked  *  What  it  meant  that  a  great  number  of  people  walked 

fibout  the  church  of  St.  Nicholas  ?'  and  one  answered, « It  is  for  lack  of 

E a  in  the  church.'    Then  she,  ex  voto,  promised  to  make  them  a  new, 
_      this  was  the  original  of  St  Marie  churoh."* 

The  repose  of  cloistered  seclusion,  and  hearenward  employment  in 

^wks  of  piety  and  benevolence,  whereby  the  royal  Matilda  sought  to 

f  dann  away  the  excitement  of  the  late  fierce  struggle  in  which  she  had 

f  wen  forced  to  take  so  active  a  part,  were  succeeded  by  fresh  anxieties  of 

f"  »  political  nature,  caused  by  the  return  of  the  young  Henry  Fitz- 

;    ™pre88  in  the  following  year  (1149),  and  with  the  evident  intention  of 

**^cle,  David  of  Scotland,  to  support  his  claims.    The  king,  her 

""^d,  apprehending  that  an  attack  on  the  city  of  York  was  medi- 

^JW)  flew  to  arms  once  more ;  on  which  David,  after  conferring  knight- 

«*i«ihi8  youthful  kinsman,  retired  into  Scotland,  and  prince  Henry 

"^^  to  Normandy,  not  feeling  himself  strong  enough  to  bide  the 

*^«nt  of  a  battle  with  Stephen  at  that  period.*    A  brief  interval  of 

^qmHity  succeeded  the  departure  of  these  invading  kinsmen ;  but 

<IDeen  Matilda  lived  not  long  to  enjoy  it.    Worn  out  with  cares  and 

"'^eg,  tins  amiable  princess  closed  her  earthly  pilgrimj^eat  Hening- 

WiS!!*'^  inaUtntlon,  width  tmder  the  and  independence  to  the  care-worn  paths  ot 

^"""^piotection  of  the  qiaeens  of  England  matrimony,  are  fortunate  enough  to  obtain 

rf  ">rvived  the  faU  of  every  other  monastic  sistershlps.     A  nun  of  St.  Katherine  may 

"°MaUon  of  the   olden    times,  has  been  truly  be  considered  in  a  state  of  single 

°*>9jmted  to  the  Re«entr»>park,  and  affords  blesMidness. 

*^»^al««yininand  ample  maintenance  »  Stowe. 

"^aUnitedQQiniM^rofthoee&voured  ladies  >  Leland*s     Itinerary.  voT.  iii.;     second 

*«>bprefeiriDga  life  of  maidea  meditation  edition.                        *  Rog.  Hov 
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ham-castia  ia  Eaaex,  the  mansioii  of  Albeiic  d«' Yera^  where  she  died  <  I 
a  fever,  May  Srd,  1151,  in  the  fifteeaih  year  of  her  husband's  reigi  i 
Stephen  was  fortyHWvea  yeans  old  at  the  tune  of  this  his  irrepaoibli 
loss ;  Matilda  was  prohably  about  the  aame  a|$9,.  or  a  Uttle-  younger* 

This  lamented  queen  was  intoried  in  the  newly-ereoted  abbey  «| 
Feversham,  of  which  i^e  had  been  somnnifioent  a  pi^iDiisa8»  hailing  eoi 
dowed  it  with  hes  own  royal  maaoc  of  lillechuvoh,  which  she  gave  li 
William,  of  Ypras  for  his  damesne  of  Fevenham,  the  sgqt  chosen  by  hii 
as  the  site  of  this  noble  monastic  establishment,  which  was  dedicaiiedti 
St.  Savionx,  and  filled  with  black  monks  of  Climy,  The  most  valnd 
of  all  the  gifts  presented  by  queen  Matilda  to  her  favouriie  abbey,  wni 
&  portion  of  the  holy  cros8»  which  had  been  sent  by  her  llliietrioiQS  nno)^ 
Godfrey  of  Boulogne,  ftom^  Jerusalem,  and  was^  therefoi»|  regarded  m 
doubly  precious,  none  but.  heretics  presuming  td  doubt  of  its  bdsfl 
"vem  cruse.***  "Here,**  says  that  iodefatigable  antiquary,  Weeveqi 
"  lies  interred  Maude,  wife  of  king  Stephen,  the  daughter  of  JSu8taas§ 
earl  of  Boulogne  (bnothec  of  Grodfrey  and  Baldwin,  kings  of  Jerusalem^ 
by  Mary  Atheling  (sister  to  Matilda  Atheling,  wife  to  Henry,,  her  bu**' 
band*s  predecessor).  She  died  at  Heningham-'Castle  in  Essex,  the  SnL 
of  May,  1151 ;  whose  epitaph  1  found  in  a  nameless  maouscript. 

The  monastic  Latin  of  thisioscxiptian  may  be  thus  rendered :— -'' In  tfic 
year  one  thousand  (m&  hundred  and  fifty-one,  not  to  her  own,  huttoenv 
great  loss,  the  happy  Matilda,,  the  wi£e  of  king  St^hen^  ^ed,  ennobM 
by  her  virtues  as  by  hen  titles.  She  was  a  true  worriiippw  of  God,  arf 
a  real  patroness  of  the  poor..  She  lived  submissiive  to  Grod^  that  slit 
might  afterwards  enjoy  his  presence.  If  over  woman  deserved  to  b 
carried  by  the  hands  of  angels  to  heaven,  it  was  this  holy  queen*** 

Queen  Matilda  left  three  surviving  children  by  h^  marriage  ^^ 
Stephen :  Eustace,  William,  and  Mary.  The  eldest,  prince  Eustaoe, 
was,  after  her  death,  despatched  by  Stephen  to  the  court  of  his  royal 
brother«in4aw,  Louis  YII.,  to  solicit  his  assistance  in  recovering  ^ 
duchy  of  Normandy,  which,  on  the  death  of  Geoffrey  of  Anjou,  had 
reverted  to  Henry  Fitz-Empress,  the  rightful  heir.  Louis,,  who  bad 
good  reason  for  di8plea;>^3re  against  Henry,  re-invested  Eustace  with  tha 
duchy,  and  received  his  homage  once  more.  Stephen  then,  in  the  hopft 
of  securing  this  beloved  son's  succession  to  the  English  throng  ^' 
deavoured  to  prevail  on  the  archbishop  of  Canterbuiy  to  crown  him  a» 
the  acknowledged  heir  of  England.  But  neither  the  archbishop*  &<i^ 
any  other  prelate,  could  be  induced  to  perform  this  ceremony,  lest,  as 
they  said,  "they  should  be  the  means  of  involving^  the  kingdom  once 
more  in  the  horrors  of  civil  war;**^  Stephen  was  so  essasperated  at  ties 
refusal,  that  he  shut  all  the  bishops  up  in  one  house^  declaring  his  '^^ 
tention  to  keep  them  in  ward  till  one  or  other  of  them  yielded'  obedience 
1  BoU  of  QtoiOHter.  ^  ftniia> 
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hia  wilL    The  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  however,  succeeded  in 

his.  escape  to  Kormandy,  and  persuaded  Henry  Plantageuet, 

hy  his  marriage  with  Eleanor,  duchess  of  Aquitaine,  the  divorced 

of  Fraoce>,had  become  a  powerful  prince,  to  try  his  fortune  once 

inEngknd. 

Bttoy,  who  had  now  assumed  the  titles  of  duke  of  Normandy  and 

iue^  and  oonnt  of  Anjou,  landed  in  England,  January  1153,  be- 

preparation&  were  made  to  oppose  his  victorious,  progress.    He 

led  directly  to  the  relief  of  his  mother's  friends  at  Wallingford, 

unved  at  a  time  when  Eustace  was  carrying  on  operations  in  the 

of  the  king  his  father,  who  had  gone  to  London  to  procure  fresh 

of  men  and  monfiy.    Eustace  maintained  his  position  till  the 

of  Stephen,  when  the  hostile  armies  drew  up  in  battle-acray,  with 

i&tentioiL  of  deciding  the  question  between  the  rival  claixnants  of  the 

vsvi,  at  swords'  points.    An  accidental  circumstance  prevented  the 

lodiy  effusion  of  kindred  blood  from  staining  the  snows  of  the  wintry 

i«a  of  Egilaw,    "  That  day  Stephen's  horse,"  says  Matthew  Paris, 

tttted  furiously  thrice,  as  he  advanced  to  the  front  to  array  his  battle, 

fcd  thrice  fell  with  his  fore-feet  flat  to  the  earth,  and  threw  his  royal 

^»  The  nobles  exclaimed  it  was  a  portent  of  evil,  and  the  men^ 

Ittnnured  among  themselves ;  on  which  the  great  William  de  Albini» 

m  widower  of  the  late  dowager-queen  Adelicia,  took  advantage  of  tha 

DUBe  which  tins  superstitious  panic  on  the  part  of  Stephen's  adherents 

pd  created,  to  address  the  king  on  the  horrors  of  civil  war ;  and  remind- 

■•S^^of  the  weakness  of  his  cause,  and  the-  justice  of  that  of  hia 

•Pponeut,  implored  him  to  avoid  the  slaughter  of  his  subjects,  by  enter- 

^  into  an  amicable  arrangement  with  Henry  Plantagenet."^ 

Stephen  and  Henry  accordingly  met  for  a  personal  conference  in,  a 

'■'Wow  at  Wallingford,  with  the  river  Thames  flowing  between  their 

'^^^jand  there  settled  the  terms  of  pacification;  whereby  Stephen: 

^  to  enjoy  the  crown  during  his  life,  on  condition  of  solemnly  gua- 

wateeing  the  succession  to  Henry  Plantageuet,  to  the  exclusion  of  his 

^^^dien*    Henry,  on  his  part,  swore  to  confirm  to  them  the  earl- 

^  of  Boulogne,  the  inheritance  of  their  mother,  the  late  queen  Ma- 

/^aad  all  the  personal  property  and  possessions  enjoyed  by  Stephen 

J%the  reign  of  his  imcle,  Henry  I.    After  the  treaty  was  ratified, 

^%tt  de  Albini  first  affixing  his  sign  manual,  as  the  head  of  the 

r^*>!  the  style  and  title  of  William,  earl  of  Chichester,^  Stephen. 

«lri"^  ^is  armour  in  token  of  peace,  and  Henry  saluted  him  as 

^^Si"  adding  the  endearii^  name  of  "  father ; "  and  if  Polydore  Vergil 

other  chroniclers  who  relate  this  incident  are.  to  be  believed,  not. 

without  good  reason. 

>  R.  of  Hant.    Lord  Lyttelton.    Speed.    Tlemey's  Arandel. 
'  Tiemey's  Amnd«l.    M.  Paris.    I^>eed.  »  Tierney'f  ArundeL 
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Of  a  more  romantic  character,  however,  is  the  circumstantial  acconnj 
of  the  cause  of  this  pacification,  as  related  by  that  courtly  hiatoriaij 
Matthew  Paris.  We  give  the  passage  in  his  own  words  :  *'  The  emprea 
they  say,  who  had  rather  have  been  Stephen's  paramour  than  his  fo^ 
when  she  saw  him  and  her  son  arrayed  against  each  other,  and  thd 
armies  ready  to  engage  on  Egilaw-Heath,  caused  king  Stephen  to  b^ 
called  aside,  and  coming  boldly  up  to  him,  she  said,  *  What  nuschievoai 
and  unnatural  thing  go  ye  about  to  do  ?  Is  it  meet  the  father  shooM 
destroy  the  son,  or  the  son  to  kill  the  sire  ?  For  the  love  of  the  mon 
high  God,  fling  down  your  weapons  from  your  hands,  sith  that  (as  thoj 
well  knowest)  he  is  indeed  thine  own  son  :  for  you  well  know  how  irt! 
twain  were  acquaint  before  I  wedded  Geoffrey  I '  The  king  knew  het, 
words  to  be  sooth,  and  so  came  the  peace.**' 

No  other  historian  records  that  the  empress  was  in  England  at  tfaw 
period,  much  less  that  she  was  the  author  of  the  pacification.    I^ 
Lyttelton,  however,  in  his  history  of  Henry  II.,  says,  "  that  at  one  <m 
his  interviews  with  Stephen,  previous  to  the  settlement  of  the  succession 
on  Henry,  that  prince  is  stated  by  an  old  author  to  have  claimed  thjj 
king  for  his  father,  on  the  confession  of  the  empress,  when  she  supposedfj 
herself  to  be  on  a  death-bed.**    Rapin  also  mentions  the  report.    Thar 
which  lends  most  colour  to  the  tale  is  the  fact,  that  the  empress  ^i 
tilda's  second  son  Geoffrey,  on  the  death  of  his  father,  set  up  a  claim  to  ^ 
the  earldom  of  Anjou,  grounded  on  the  supposed  illegitimacy  of  jprin»\ 
Henry.    The  ungracious  youth  even  went  so  far  as  to  obtain  the  te«ti»  I 
mony  of  the  Angevin  barons,  who  witnessed  the  last  moments  of  ti* 
count  his  father,  to  the  assertion  "  that  the  expiring  Geoflfrey  namel 
him  as  the  successor  to  his  dominions,  because  he  suspected  his  elder 
brother  to  be  the  son  of  Stephen.*** 

Prince  Eustace  was  so  much  enraged  at  the  manner  in  which  htf 
interests  had  been  compromised  by  the  treaty  of  Wallingford,  that  he 
withdrew  in  a  transport  of  indignation  from  the  field ;  and  gathering 
together  a  sort  of  free  company  of  the  malcontent  adherents  of  his  father's 
party,  he  marched  towards  Bury  St  Edmund's,  ravaging  and  }»yj^g 
under  contribution  all  the  country  through  which  he  passed.  The 
monks  of  Bury  received  him  honourably,  and  offered  to  refresh  his  men; 
but  he  sternly  replied,  "  That  he  came  not  for  meat  but  money,"  and 
demanded  a  subsidy,  which  being  denied  by  the  brethren  of  St.  Edmund, 
—"they  being  unwilling,"  they  said,  "  to  be  the  means  of  raising  freA 
civil  wars,  which  fell  heavily  on  all  peacefully  disposed  men,  hot 
heaviest  of  all  on  the  clergy,** — Eustace  plundered  the  monastery,  and 
ordered  all  the  com  and  other  provisions  belonging  to  these  civil  and 
hospitable  ecclesiastics  to  be  carried  to  his  own  castle,  near  the  town; 
and  "  then  sitting  down  to  dinner  in  a  frenzy  of  rage,  the  first  morsel  of 

1  M.  Paris.  »  Vita  Gaufredl  de  Normandi. 
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tMt  he  essayed  to  swallow  choked  him,*'  says  the  chronicler  who  re- 
in this  act  of  wrong  and  violence.  According  to  other  historians, 
btioe  died  of  a  hrain  fever  on  the  10th  of  August,  1153.^    His  hody 

b  conveyed  to  Feversham-abhey,  and  was  interred  by  the  side  of  his 

teer,  queen  Matilda.     Eustace  left  no  children  by  his  wife,  Constance 

I  France. 
WiUiam,  the  third  son  of  Stephen  and  Matilda,  inherited  his  mother's 

Nto  of  Boulogne,  which,  together  with  that  of  Mortagne,  and  all  his 
tfw'i  private  property,  were  secured  to  him  by  the  treaty  of  Walling- 
Mi  He  is  mentioned  in  that  treaty  by  name,  as  having  done  homage 
llemy  of  Anjou  and  Normandy.  Shortly  afterwards,  however,  this 
iioe,  though  of  tender  age,  entered  into  a  conspiracy  with  some  of  the 
taA  mCTcenaries,  to  surprise  the  person  of  prince  Henry  on  Barham- 
WM,  as  he  was  riding  from  Dover  in  company  with  the  king.  Stephen 
■MeKisnot  wholly  clear  from  a  suspicion  of  being  concerned  in  this 
fet,  which  failed  through  an  accident  befalling  prince  William ;  just 
w>w  the  assault  should  have  taken  place,  he  was  thrown  by  his 
•^Woome  steed,  and  had  the  ill-luck  to  break  his  leg.  Henry,  on 
[wTing  a  secret  hint  of  what  was  in  agitation,  took  the  opportunity  of 
wcottfuBion  created  by  William's  fall  to  ride  off  at  full  speed  to  Can- 
■wny,  and  soon  after  sailed  for  Normandy.  It  does  not  appear  that 
wlweany  ill-will  against  William  de  Blois  for  this  treacherous  design, 

^Mifterwards  knighted  him,  and  confirmed  to  him  his  mother's  earl- 

f^tt  «nd  whatever  was  possessed  by  Stephen  before  his  accession  to  the 
«WDe.  William  de  Blois  died  in  the  year  1160,  while  attending  Henry  II. 

i  *M8  return  home  from  the  si^e  of  Thoulouse. 
Jibe  lady  Marie  de  Blois,  the  only  surviving  daughter  of  Stephen  and 
f**"d»>  took  the  veil,  and  was  abbess  of  the  royal  nunnery  of  Romsey, 
^Jjoch  her  grandmother,  Mary  of  Scotland,  and  her  great  aunt,  Ma- 
"jMieGood  Queen,  were  educated.  When  her  brother  William,  count 
i^JJ^Jpie,  died  witiiout  issue,  the  people  of  Boulogne,  desiring  to  have 
^w  their  countess,  Matthew,  the  brother  of  Philip,  count  of  Flanders, 
,  ^  ^^  ^®^  convent,  and  marrying  her,  became  in  her  right  count 
^wilflgBe.  She  was  his  wife  ten  years,  when,  by  sentence  of  the  pope, 
^dWoTced  from  him,  and  forced  to  return  to  her  monastery.  She 
^  m  daughters  by  this  marriage,  who  were  allowed  to  be  legitimate ; 
^  wie  eldest,  inherited  the  earldom  of  Boulogne,  in  right  of  her 
^ttother  Matilda,  Stephen's  queen. 

t^f^  died  at  Dover,  of  the  iliac  passion,  October  25th,  1154,  in  the 
/v^Tst  year  of  his  age,  and  the  nineteenth  of  his  reign.  He  was 
r^  ^y  ^e  side  of  his  beloved  queen  Matilda,  and  their  unfortunate 
*^U8tace,  in  the  abbey  of  Feversham.  "His  body  rested  here  in 
^wctnesg,"  says  Stowe,  "  till  the  dissolution ;  when,  for  the  trifling  gain 
»  Speed. 
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of  the  lead  in  which  it  was  lapped,  it  was  taken  up»  iinooffina^i 
plunged  into  the  river, — bo  uncertain  is  man^  yea,  the  greatest  pm 
of  any  rest.  In  this  world,  even  in  the  znattw  of  bariaL"  BxasAi 
Speed,  by  way  of  condusion  to  this  quotation  from  his  brother  doi 
der,  adds  this  anathema ;  **  And  restless  may  their  bodies  be  also,  "4 
for  filthy  lucre,  thus  deny  the  dead  the  quiet  of  their  graves  1 " 

A  noble  monument  of  Stephen  and  Matilda  still  survives  the  fibfll 
and  changes  of  the  last  seven  centuries,— the  ruins  of  Fumjoss^ibb 
That  choicest  gem  of  the  exquisite  ecclesiastical  axchitectme  of 
twelfth  century  was  founded,  in  conjugal  unity  of  purpose,  by  til 
July  1st,  1127,  when  only  earl  and  countess  of  Boulogne.    On 
quiring  the    superior  rank  and  power  of  king  and  queen  of 
land,  they  gave  additional  gifts  and  immunities  to  this  abbey, 
transferred  brotherhood  of  St^  Benedict,  who  were  thus  eoaiblBii 
the  munificence  of  the  royal  pair  to  plant  a  church  and  monastifi 
blishment  of  imrivalled  grandeur  in  the  sequestered   valley  of: 
kansgill,  or  the  vale  of  *'  the  deadly  nightshade,"  as  that  spot 
called  in  Lancashire,  were  not  occui»ed  merely  in  singing  and  piajl 
for  the  souls  of  their  august  founders  and  their  children,  althoTigh 
customs  of  that  age  rendered  the  performance  of  these  offices  an  indi^l 
sable  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  community,  in  return  foe  endovnl 
of  lands,  but  the  real  objects  for  which  the  monks  of  Fumess  weni 
dered  recipients  of  the  bounty  of  Matilda  and  her  lord  were  the  civil 
tion  and  cultivation  of  the  wildest  district  of  England.    Whatever 
might  result  in  after  ages  from  the  abuses  whidi  a  despotic  thsod 
introduced  into  their  practice,  the  statistic  benefits  conferred  byf 
English  fathers  of  the  desert  on  the  country  were  undeniable.  1 
drained  morasses,  cleared  jungles, — ^the  haunts  of  wild  beasts  ssA 
bers,  and  converted  them  into  rich  pastures  and  arable  lands 
they  taught  a  barbarous  and  predatory  population  to  provide 
for  the  wants  of  life,  by  the  practice  of  i^cultore  and  the  vsiioasi 
dicrafts  which  a  progressive  state  of  society  renders  necessary,  ande 
instructed  those  who  possessed  capabilities  for  higher  pursuits,  is 
arts  and  sciences,  which  expand  the  intdlect  while  they  emplor 
mechanical  powers  of  men. 

The  extensive  remains  of  Fumess-abbey,  its  clustered  column^ 
rious  arches,  elaborately  wrought  corbels,  delicate  traceries,  subl 
elevations  and  harmonious  proportions,  tell  their  own  tale,  not  o^ 
the  perfection  to  which  architecture  and  sculpture  were  carried  w 
the  auspices  of  the  accomplished  Matilda  of  Boulogne,  but  of  the 
•ployment  afforded  to  numerous  bands  of  workmen  in  various  b»D 
during  the  erection  of  such  a  fabric  The  busts  of  the  royal  finaj 
and  foundress  still  remam  on  either  side  the  lofty  chancel  wind* 
Noble  works  of  art  they  are,  full  of  life-like  individuaUty,  and  eP 
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ma^ly'chaxBctenstio  of  the  persons  they  represent.  Stephen  is  a 
del  of  manly  beauty,  with  a  bold  and  majestic  aspect  They  both 
ur  their  royal  diadems.  There  is  a  chaste  simplicity  truly  classical 
Matilda's  attitude  and  costume.  Her  veil  flows  from  beneath  the 
^  cirdet  in  graceful  folds  on  either  side  her  softly-moulded  oval 
ie.  Her  dress  fits  closely  to  her  shape,  and  is  ornamented  in  front 
liha  mullet-shaped' brooch.  Her  features  sae  delicate  and  feminine, 
r  expression  sweet  and  modest,  yet  indicative  of  conscious  dignity, 
i  sufficiently  touched  with  melancholy  to  remind  us  of  the  thorns  whidi 
let  her  queenly  garland,  during  her  severe  struggles  to  assist  in  sup- 
leting  the  defective  title  of  her  consort  to  the  sovereignty  of  England, 
r  portrait  of  Matilda  in  the  illustrated  edition  of  the  '  Lives  of  the 
( of  England,'^  is  engraved  from  a  drawing  made  expressly  for 
\  purpose  from  the  bust  at  Fumesa-abbey  which  we  have  just 
nbed.  It  is  the  only  contemponry  memorial  which  preserves  to 
city  an  authentic  representatiooi  of  this  most  interesting  queen 
able  wcnnan. 

I  YdL  I.  of  the  Svo.  edltk». 
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ELEANORA  OF  AQUITAINE, 

QUEEN  OF  HENBY  II. 


CHAPTER  I. 

Hebbditasy  soyereigii  of  Aquitaine,  by  her  first  marriage  qneel 
France,  then  queen-oonsort  of  Henry  II.,  and  subsequently 
liis  realms, — how  many  regalities  did  Eleanora  of  Aquitaine 
her  own  person !  Englai^d,  by  means  of  the  marriage  of  her  king 
Eleanora,  formed  a  dose  alliance  with  the  most  polished  and  dvi] 
people  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  as  the  Provencals  of  the  twelftb 
thirteenth  centuries  undoubtedly  were.  With  the  arts,  the  id< 
and  the  refinements  of  life,  Eleanora  .brought  acquisitions  of  morei 
]H>rtance  to  the  Anglo-Norman  people  than  even  that  **  great  Profl 
dower,"  on  which  Dante  dwells  with  such  earnestness. 

But  before  the  sweet  provinces  of  the  South  were  united  to 
by  the  marriage  of  their  heiress  with  the  heir  of  the  Conqueror,  a 
tissue  of  incidents  had  chequered  the  life  of  the  duchess  of  Aquiti 
and  it  is  necessary  to  trace  them  before  we  can  describe  her  oondoe 
queen  of  England.  It  would  be  in  vain  to  search  on  a  map  for 
dominions  of  Eleanora,  under  the  title  of  dukedom  of  Aquitaine. 
the  eleventh  century,  the  counties  of  Guienne  and  Gasoony  were  era 
into  this  dukedom,  after  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Provence,  establid 
by  a  diet  of  Charlemagne,^  had  been  dismembered.  Julius  Cseaai  4 
the  south  of  Gaul  Aquitaine,  from  the  numerous  rivers  and  fine  pi 
belonging  to  it ;  and  the  poetic  population  of  this  district  adopted  1 
name  for  their  dukedom  from  the  classics. 

The  language  which  prevailed  all  over  the  south  of  France  was 
Provencal,  from  the  kingdom  of  Provence ;  and  it  formed  a  bond 
national  union  among  the  numerous  independent  sovereigns 
whose  feudal  sway  this  beautiful  country  was  divided.  Through 
the  whole  tract  of  country  from  Navarre  to  the  dominions  of 
dauphin  of  Auvergne,  and  from  sea  to  sea,  the  Provencal  language 
spoken, — a  language  which  combined  the  best  points  of  French 

1  Atlas  G6ograpbiqxie. 
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km,  and  presented  peculiar  ^cilities  for  poetical  composition.  It 
called  'the  langue  d*oc,  sometimes  langue  cPoc  et  no^  the  tongue  ot 
8 ''and  ''no;"  because  instead  of  the  out  and  non  of  the  rest  of 
Qoe,  the  affirmative  and  negative  were  oc  and  no.  The  ancestors  of 
mora  were  called  par  excellence  the  lords  of  *'  Oc  **  and  "  J^^o." 
lliam  IX.,  her  grandfather,  was  one  of  the  earliest  professors  and 
st  liberal  patrons  of  the  art.  His  poems  were  models  of  imitation 
all  the  succeeding  troubadours.^ 

Qie  descendants  of  this  minstrel  hero  were  Eleanora  and  her  sister 
wnilla:  they  were  the   daughters  of  his  son,  William,  count  de 
N*   William  of  Poitou  was  a  pious  prince,  which,  together  with  his 
^  m  the  Holy  Land,  caused  his  father's  subjects  to  call  him  St. 
Piam.   The  mother  of  this  prince  was  the  great  heiress  Fhilippa^ 
Pwulouse,  duchess  of  Guienne  and  Gascony,  and  countess  of  Thou- 
I  in  her  own  right.    Before  Philippa  married,  her  husband  was  WiU 
i^&e  seventh,  count  of  Poitou  and  Saintonge ;  afterwards  he  called 
llf  William  IV.,  duke  of  Aquitaine.    He  invested  his  eldest  son 
^ihe  county  of  Poitou,  who  is  termed  William  X.  of  Poitou.    This 
%  the  £ather  of  Eleanora,  did  not  live  to  inherit  the  united  pro- 
IB  of  Poitou  and  Aquitaine,  which  comprised  nearly  the  whole  of 
lonth  of  France  ;  his  wife,  Eleanora  of  Chatelherault,  died  in  em-ly 
I&1129. 

in  gnmdiather  of  Eleanora  had  been  gay»  and  even  licentious  in  his 
fcj  andnow,  at  the  age  of  sixty-eight,  he  wished  to  devote  some 
^•before  his  death,  to  penitence  for  the  sins  of  his  early  life. 
I  his  grand-daughter  had  attained  her  fourteenth  year,  he  com- 
Pd  bis  career  of  self-denial,  by  summoning  the  baronage  of  Aqai- 
md  communicating  his  intention  of  abdicating  in  favour  of  his 
^ughter,  to  whom  they  all  took  the  oath  of  allegiance.^  He 
Ipened  his  great  project  of  uniting  Aquitaine  with  France,  by 
Eleanom  in  marriage  to  the  heir  of  Louis  YI.  The  buons 
%thi8  proposal,  on  condition  that  the  laws  and  customs  of 
should  be  held  inviolate,  and  that  the  consent  of  the  young 
riiould  be  obtained.  Eleanora  had  an  interview  with  her  suitor, 
herself  pleased  with  the  arrangement. 
*M  abbot  Suger,*  the  wise  premier  of  France,  who  had  earnestly 

loodi's  Llteratnre.  aoolyte,  and  finally  became  one  of  the  most 

k  likewise  called  Matilda.  ~Rer.  learned  monks  of  the   Benedictine  order. 

^  fttac  "  Philippe  I.,  king  of  France,  confided  the  edu- 

•  Ord.  Vit.  cation  of  his  second  son  Louis  to  the  Bene- 

gnat  minister  being  intimately  dictines  of  St.    Denis;    and   here  a  firm 

with  the  fatore  destiny  of  Elea-  friendship  was  established  between  the  son 

ll^taiiw,  a  sketch  of  his  life  is  desi-  of  the  king  and  Soger,  son  of  the  serf.    By  a 

~>arpo8e  of  perspicuity.     Suger  strange  accident,  the  heir  of  Philippe  I.  wan 

ng  to  his  own  account,  the  son  killed  at  the  chase,  and  the  friend  of  Suger 

«n(  peaaants.  dependent  on  the  great  became  Louis  VI.,  king  of  Prance.    Then  he 

[m  St.  Denis,  near  Paris.    Being  a  effected,  with  the  aid  of  his  friend  abbot 

chiW,  he  served  at  the  altar  as  Suger,  those  remarkable  reforms  in  church 
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promoted  tbe  marrkge  of  the  crowned  heir  of  hia  royal  master  Loiiii 
with  Eleanora  of  Aquhaifie,  m  hopes  of  peaoefally  tiniting  the 
provincea  of  the  Soath  with  the  rest  of  the  Gallic  etnpii^  '  Aecozt 
to  the  custom  of  the  earlier  Oapetian  monarehs,  the  peers  of  Thi 
recognised  the  heir  of  France  as  their  king  just  before  the  c^ 
his  royal  aire.  From  thence  the  spouse  of  Eleanora  wad  snmamed  £ 
le  Jeune,  to  distinguish  him  from  his  father,  as  he  was  called  Lonis' 
while  Louis  VI.  was  not  only  in  existence,  but  reigning.  ' 

Suger,  by  the  desire  of  the  elder  king  Lonis,  who  -was  decllniq| 
health,  accompanied  Louis  le  Jeune  to  Bordeaux,  in.  order  that 
important  marriage  might  be  solemnized  as  speedily  as  p6ssible';  ^ 
heir  of  France  was  attended  by  his  two  kinsmen,  the  wa.rlike  prindi 
y^mandois,  and  Thibant  the  poet,  count  of  Champagne. 

Louis  and  Eleanora  were  immediately  married,  with  great  pom|j 
Bordeaux ;  and,  on  the  solemn  resignation  of  duke  William,  the  yod 
ful  pair  were  crowned  duke  and  duchess  of  Aqtdtaine,  August^ 
1137.  On  the  conclusion  of  this  grand  ceremony,  duke  Wf" 
grandsire  of  the  bride,  laid  down  his  robes  and  insignia  of  8o^ 
and  took  up  the  hermif  s  cowl  and  staff.  He  departed  on  a  pilj 
to  St  James's  of  Gompostella  in  Spain,  and  died  soon  after  in 
the  cells  of  that  rocky  wilderness.*  , 

Louis  and  his  bride  obtained  immediate  possession  of  Poitou,  Gnaffflf 
Biscay,  and  a  large  territory  extending  beyond  the  Pyrenees.  Tbei(^ 
day  of  the  threefold  solemnity  of  this  abdication,  and  of  the  niaiii|i 
and  coronation  of  Eleanora,  the  news  arrived  that  the  reigning  so^'V^ 
of  France  was  stricken  with  mortal  illness.  The  bride  and  bridegiW; 
were  nrged  by  the  minister,  Suger,  to  set  off  for  Paris.  They  ax»ordiB#' 
commenced  their  journey  from  Bordeaux  with  all  their  €Oiir*j  ^ 
passed  through  Orleans,  and  calmed  some  discontents  of  the  French  peofl^ 
on  the  road."  Louis  VI.  survived,  however,  and  when  the  royal  bi^ 
and  bridegroom  arrived  at  the  abbey  of  St.  Denis,  they  were  admitW 
to  the  death-bed  of  this  great  sovereign,  who  addressed  them  in  t^** 
memorable  words,  "Remember!  royalty  is  a  public  trust,  fortbeeitf- 

and  (rtate,  wWch  occasion  historians  to  reckon  war-cry  whose  origin  has  not  a  little  pj* 

his  reign  among  those  of  the  greatest  no-  plcaed  the  readers  of  English  history.  ^ 

narchs  of  Franca.  Snger  educated  Louis  VIL,  patron  saint  of  England,  St  George.  *J 

and  after  his  accession,    governed   France  adopted  from   the  Aquitaine  d^^Aj 

as  prime-minister,    then    as  regent,   and  find,  from  the  MS.  of  the  French  o0"2 

again  as  prime-minister.    Suger,  although  GiU^deBonnier^tbatthedBkeofAqwtvJJf 

an  ecclesiastic,  had   suflBdent  wisdom   to  mot,  or  war-cry,  was  "  St.  George  ftt  »■ 

moderate,  rather  than  encourage,  the  ten-  puissant  duke."    His  crest  was  a  wo|>*7 

deacy  to  ascetic  bigotry  in  the  character  and  and  his  descendants   in  England  boilVf^ 

conduct  of  the  husband  of  Eleanora  of  Aqui-  pards  on  their  shields  till  after  Ae  one" 

taUie,  his  royal  pupU  and  master.  Louis  VU.  Edward  L    Edward  IIL  ia  called  "  v>^ 

—Vie  de  Suger,  par  M.  d'Auvlgny.    Paris,  pard"  in  his  epitaphs ;  and  the  evper»« 

1739.  Germany  sent  Henry  IIL  a  present  «1»J' 

1  To  this  great   prince,    the    ancestor,  leopard8,e.xpre88ly  spying  they  were  »«*' 

through  Eleanora  of  Aquitaine,  of  oar  royal  pliment  and  allusion  to  his  armorial  be«nP 

line,  may  be  traced  armorial  bearingB»  and  «  *  Vie  de  Soger. 
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M  wLich  a  ligoreiis  acoouai  will  be  exacted  by  Him  who  baa  the 
ft  disposal  of  crowns  and  sceptres/  So  spoke  tbe  great  legislator  of 
ke  to  the  youthful  pair,  whose  wedlock  had  united  tbe  north  and 
h  of  Fiance.  On  the  conscientious  mind  of  Louis  YIL  the  words 
RB  dying  £iithfir  were  atrongly  impressed,  bat  it  was  late  in  life 
Re  bii  thongbtleas  partnor  profited  by  them* 
Mus  VILaad  queen  Elesnora  made  a  moat  magnificent  entiy  into 
Bsfiom  St  DenJa,  after  tba  funeral  rites  of  Louis  YL  were  performed. 
Mijr  the  pwstice  kept  up  by.  the  new-mariied  queens  of  France, 
ikaTi  making  a  puUie  entiy  from  St.  Denis  into  the  capital, 
'  '  at  this  important  crisis.  The  influence  the  young  queen 
aoquiied,  speedily  plunged  her  husband  and  France  into  bloody 
^  She  insisted  on  her  relative,  Baymond,  count  of  Thoulouse, 
I  fiwsed  to  acknowledge  her  sovereignty  over  that  province.  The 
mMninister  of  France,  Suger,  examined  into  the  justice  of  her  claims, 
I  tim  informfid  bdr  that  her  kinsman  had  fully  proved  that  he  hdid 
ifftti  Uli  of  sale  for  Thoulouse."  Suger,  therefore,  advised  his  royal 
Mff  not  to  interfere;  for  even  if  the  justice  of  the  case  had  been  on 
liide  of  queen  Eleanora,  it  was  unwise  to  incur  the  expense  oS.  war  at 
tnomaiioemcnt  oC  a  new  reign.  Eleanora^  however,  {Nrevailed  with 
'  T<7«1  brd :  the  war  was  undertaken,  and  proved  unauocessfuL 
XleaiMa  was  very  beautiful ;  she  had  been  reared  in  all  the  accom- 
■wDcnb  of  tlie  South ;  she  was  a  fine  musician,  and  composed  and 
^  tha  tkanaona  and  teakmrnt  of  Provencal  poetry.    Her  native  trouba- 

exptessly  inform  us  that  she  could  both  read  and  write.    The 

li**Qun«at  of  her  dominions  was  in  her  own  hands,  and  she  frequently 
^^  in  her  native  capital  at  Bordeaux.  She  was  perfectiy  adored  by 
^XKUliem  subjects,  who  always  welcomed  her  with  joy,  and  bitterly 
Hj^l^Ded  her  absence  when  she  was  obliged  to  return  to  her  court  at 
'^^r^a  court  where  morals  were  severe ;  the  rigid  rule  of  St.  Ber- 
Mteing  observed  by  the  king  her  husband,  as  if  his  palace  had  been  a 
^'^t   Far  different  was  the  rule  of  Eleanora  in  the  cities  of  the 

SOQill 

^^politieal  sovereignty  of  her  native  dominioos  was  not  the  only 
J*«^  exercised  by  Eleanora  in  "gay  Guienne."  She  was  by  here- 
<"«7  light,  chief  reviewer  and  critic  of  tSe  poets  of  Provence.  At 
^f**^  fegtivala  held  by  her,  after  the  custom  of  her  ancestors,  called 
JlJ^  of  Love,  aU  new  nrvenU^  and  chanwM  were  sung  or  recited 
?T^  her  by  the  troubadovrs.  She  then,  assisted  by  a  conclave  of  her 
^^  ^  in  judgment,  and  pronounced  sentence  on  thar  litffirary 
^^*  She  was  hersdf  a  popular  troubadour  poet.  Her  chansons 
**»  j^onembered  loi^  after  death  had  raised  a  barrier  against  flattory, 
^  H^d  ia  redconed  amoi^  the  authors  of  Fiance.  The  deciatcDa  of  the 
jWing  duchess-queen  in  her  troubadour  Courts  of  Love,  have  met  with 
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the  reprobation  of  modem  French  historians,  on  aooonnt  of  their  iiDB» 
rality.  j 

The  amusementB  of  qneen  Eleanora  seemed  little  suited  to  theaiM 
habits  of  Louis  VII. ;  yet  she  had  the  power  of  infLu^icing  him  tooo»: 
mit  the  only  act  of  wilful  injustice  which  stains  the  annals  of  huio^L 
Uer  sister  Petronilla  had  made  acquaintance  with  Raoul,  count  of  Y» 
mandois,  at  the  magnificent  festival  at  Bordeaux.    The  beauty  of  Fet» 
nilla  equalled  that  of  queen  Eleanora,  and  with  still  greater  kui^tf 
principles,  she  seduced  Raoul  of  Vermandois  from  his  wife.  This  pm 
had  married  a  sister  of  the  count  of  Champagne,  whom  he  divoroed  k 
some  frivolous  pretext,  and  married  Petronilla.    The  count  of  ChMli 
pagne  laid  his  sister^s  wrongs  before  the  pope,  who  commanded  TeiN 
mandois  to  put  away  Petronilla,  and  to  take  back  the  injured  sisiffdl 
Champagne.    Queen  Eleanora,  enraged  at  the  dishonour  of  FetiODiiiy 
prevailed  on  her  husband  to  punish  the  count  of  Champi^e  for  ■ 
interference.    Louis  VIL,  who  already  had  cause  of  offence  ag»iitfifll| 
count,  invaded  Champagne  at  the  head  of  a  large  army,  and  begni 
devastating  war,  in  the  course  of  which  a  most  dreadful  oocuncri 
happened  at  the  storming  of  Yitry :  the  cathedral,  wherein  tluiii 
hundred  persons  had  taken  refuge,  was  burnt,  and  the  poor  pe(| 
perished  miserably.     Abb^  Suger,  having  in  the  question  of  i 
Thoulouse  war  experienced  the  evil  influence  of  the  young  queen,  li 
resigned  his  administration,  and  retired  to  his  abbey  of  St.  Deaii 
there  he  superintended  the  building  of  that  beautiful  structure,  wli 
is  still  the  admiration  of  Europe.    But  when  the  dreadful  slan^td 
Vitry  took  place,  Suger  was  roused  by  the  reproofs  of  his  j&iend  StB 
nard,  who  declared  him  to  be  responsible  for  all  the  ill,  since  Louis  ^ 
had  previously  always  acted  by  his  advice.    Si^er  in  vain  pleaded* 
his  king  had  now  a  bosom  counsellor,  who  privately  traversed  bis  iN 
advice ;  that  he  had  striven  against  her  influence  to  the  verge  of  bosti 
with  his  king,  and  had  retired,  when  he  found  he  could  do  no  gooi^ 
his  duties  as  abbot,  leaving  the  giddy  Eleanora  to  reap  the  fruit  ^beli 
planted.^ 

It  was  at  this  juncture  that  St  Bernard  preached  the  crosade  i 
Vezelai,  in  Burgundy.    King  Louis  and  queen  Eleanora,  with  all  tt 
court,  came  to  hear  the  eloquent  saint ;  and  such  crowds  attended  i 
royal  auditors,  that  St  Bernard  was  forced  to  preach  in  the  mtf^ 
place,  for  no  cathedral,  however  large,  could  contain  them.  St.  Beni 
touched  with  so  much  eloquence  on  the  murderous  conflagratioo  1 
Vitry,  that  the  heart  of  [the  pious  king  Louis,  full  of  penitence  iotm 
sad  effects  of  his  destructiveness  on  his  own  subjects,  resolved  toatooe^ 
it  to  the  God  of  mercy,  by  carrying  sword  and  fire  to  destroy  thoiWi>*j 
of  his  fellow-creatm*es,  who  bad  neither  offended  him,  nor  evai  hearfw 
»  Vie  de  Soger. 
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Ubl  His  qneen,  whose  influenoe  had  led  to  the  misdeed  at  Vitry, 
Jikewue  hecune  penitent,  and  as  so^rereign  of  Aquitaine  YOwed  to  ao- 
PBmpny  her  lord  to  the  Holy  Land,  and  lead  the  forces  of  the  Soath  to 
liiB  rdief  of  the  Chnstian  kingdom  of  Jerusalem.  The  wise  and  exoel- 
knt  Soger  endeavoured  to  prevail  on  his  royal  master  to  relinquish  his 
mad  expedition  to  Syria,  assuring  him  that  it  would  bring  ruin  on  his 
eonntrj;  he  entreated  him  to  stay  and  govern  his  dominions,  and  if 
the  croade  must  be  undertaken,  to  permit  the  hot-headed  young 
aolflJit^  to  lead  their  vassals  to  the  East  without  him*  But  the  fanati- 
mm  of  the  king  was  proof  against  such  persuasions :  moreover,  the 
nDintac  idea  of  beooming  a  female  crusader  had  got  Into  the  light  head 
4f  Elomora  his  queen.  Louis  was  dubious  whether  to  take  his  queen 
ia  this  expedition ;  but  as  Suger  was  to  be  left  regent  of  Fmoce  during 
^cnuade,  he  persuaded  his  royal  master  not  to  oppose  her  inclina- 
^m^  Nor  can  it  excite  wonder  that,  if  Louis  YII^  would  go  crusad- 
ing aguiut  all  reasonable  advice,  his  wise  prime-minister  should  wish 
lum  to  take  his  troublesome  partner  in  regality  with  him.  Eleanora 
v»  sovereign  of  the  South,  with  all  its  riches  and  maritime  power ; 
lid  when  the  specimens  she  had  already  given  of  her  impracticable 
-vndoct  are  remembered,  it  will  be  allowed  that  small  chance  had 
^^Moodbr  Suger^s  regency  of  peace  and  quiet,  if  she  remained  at 
home. 

When  Eleanora  received  the  cross  from  St  Bernard,  at  Yezelai, 

ibe  pat  on  the  dress  of  an  Amazon ;  and  her  ladies,  all  actuated 

%  the  flame  frenzy,  mounted  on  horseback,  and  forming  a  lightly- 

^RBed  squadron,  surrounded  the  queen  when  she  appeared  in  public, 

^*Uing  themselves  queen  Eleanora's  body-guard.    They  practised  Ama- 

^"^  exercises,  and  performed  a  thousand  follies  in  public,  to  animate 

te  zeal  as  practical  crusaders.    By  the  suggestion  of  their  young 

fMen,  this  hand  of  mad  women  sent  their  useless  distafib,  as  presents, 

tosU  the  knights  and  nobles  who  had  the  good  sense  to  keep  out  of  the 

^^^^siding  expedition.    This  ingenious  taunt  had  the  effect  of  shaming 

Bttny  wise  men  out  of  their  better  resolutions ;  and  to  such  a  degree 

viithis  mania  of  the  crusade  carried,  that,  as  St.  Bernard  himself  owns, 

*vkte  Tillages  were  deserted  by  their  male  inhabitants,  and  the  land  lefi 

to  be  tilled  by  women  and  children."    It  was  on  the  Whit-Sunday  of 

^  1147  that,  all  matters  being  ready  for  marching  to  the  south  of  France, 

*^  VII.  received  the  oriflamme  from  the  hands  of  the  pope  himself 

*^the  abbey  of  St  Denis,  and  set  forward  on  his  ill-advised  expedition. 

^teiOow-soldiersas  queen  Eleanora  and  her  Amazons  would  have 

^  ^Qite  sufScient  to  disconcert  the  plans  and  impede  thS  projects  of 

^ttnibal  himself ;  and  though  king  Louis  conducted  himself  with  great 

^ty  and  courage  in  his  difficult  enterprise,  no  prudence  could  poun- 

i  Vie  de  Suger. 
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texact^the  miofortwie  of  being  encumbeTed  witii  an  srmy  of  £uit 
^romen.     King  Loaii^  foUowing  the  courae  of  tbe  emperor 
whose  armyy  roused  by  the  eloqneaoe  of  St  Bernard,  bad  just  ] 
them,  saikd  up  the  Bosphonu,  and  landed  in  Thrace. 

The  Areaks  of  qmeett  Eleanora  and  her  lemale  wariiom  were  tbe  < 
of  all  the  misfoituneB  that  befell  king^  Louis  and  his  anny,  < 
in  the  defeat  at  Laodicca.     The  king  had  sent  forward  the  qxteen 
her  ladiesy  escorted  by  his  choicest  troops^  under  the  goard  c€  oonil 
Maarienne*    He  ohttrged  them  to  choose  for  thdr  oamp  ^e  arid  Mj 
commanding  grovnd  which  gave  them  a  view  over  the  defiles  of  ib^ 
valley  of  Laodioea.    While  this  detachment  was  encamping,  he,  ^\ 
distance  of  five-  miles,  l»ought  up  the  rear  and  baggage,  ever  aad 
taming  to  battle  iHuvely  with  the  skirmishing  Arab  cavalry,  whc^  i 
hanssing  his  maofoh.    Queen  Eleanora  acted  in  direct  opposition  to  Ufe  | 
rational  directions.    She  insisted  on  her  detachment  of  the  army  bald*'  { 
ing  in  a  lovely  romaoEitio  valley,  full  of  verdant  grass  and  gushing  fozo^k  | 
tains.    The  king  was  encumb^iied  by  the  immense  baggage^  wfaid^ 
William  of  Tyre  declares,  tbe  female  warriors  of  que^i  Eleanora  p8P»  j 
sisted  in  retaining  in  the  camp  at  all  risks.    Darkiusss  began  to  fall  m\ 
the  king  of  France  approached  the  entrfmoe  to  the  valley ;  and,  to  \ 
constemali<»i,  he  found  the  heights  above  it  unoccupied  by  l^e  advaaeBil  | 
body  of  his  troops.    Neither  the  queen  nor  her  forces  being  encamped 
there,  he  was  f(»«ed  to  .enter  the  valley  in  search  of  her,  and  wa»  sooa 
after  attacked  from  the  heights  by  swarms  of  Arabs,  who  engaged  hia 
in  the  passes  among  the  rocks,  close  to  the  ^Bttal  i^t  where  the  emperor 
Conrad  and  his  heavy  home  had  been  discomfited  but  a  few  weatar 
before.     King  Louis,  sorely  pressed  in  <»ie  part  of  this  murderooi 
engagement,  only  saved  his  life  by  climbing  a  tree,  whence  he  defended 
himself  with  the  most  desperate  valour.    At  length,  by  efforts  of  per- 
sonal heroism,  he  succeeded  in  placing  himself  between  the  detachment 
of  his  ladies  and  the  Saraeena    But  it  was  not  till  the  dawn  of  daf 
that  he  discovered  his  advanced  troops,  encamped  in  the  romantic  valley 
chosen  by  his  poetical  queen.    Seven  thousand  of  the  flower  (tf  Freedi 
chivalry  paid  with  their  lives  the  penalty  (^  their  queen's  inexperimes 
in  warlike  tactics;  all  the  provision  was  eutofif;  the  baggage  contain- 
ing the  fine  array  of  the  lady-warri(»rs,  which  had  proved  such  an  eo* 
cumbranoe  to  the  king,  was  plundered  by  the  Arabs  and  Saraoens ;  umI 
the  whole  army  reduced  to  great  distress.    Fortunately  Antioch  was 
near,  whose  prince  was  the  uncle  of  the  crusading  queen  of  Fnmoi. 
Prince  Raymond  opened  his  friendly  gates  to  the  distressed  wanioxs  of 
the  orofls,  and  by  the  beautiful  streams  of  the  Orontes  the  defeated 
French  army  rested  and  refreshed  themselves  after  their  recent  dia* 
asters* 

Baymond  of  Poitou  was  brother  to  the  queen's  father,  the  saintly 
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iHliam  of  Poiliem.  There  waa,  however,  nothing  of  the  saint  in  the 
iilipodtioii  oi  Baynumd,  who  was  still  yenng,  and  was  the  handsomest 
MHi  of  his  time.  The  tmole  and  nieee,  who  had  never  met  hefore, 
veie  much  ohairmed  with  each  other.  It  seems  strange  that  the  man 
'•fco  first  awakened  the  jealousy  of  king  Louis  should  stand  in  such  very 
MW  rdalionship  to  hfis  wife ;  yet  it  is  certain,  that  as  soon  as  queen 
^feanow  had  leeovered  her  beauty,  scnnewhat  sullied  by  the  hardships 
dw  endored  in  the  caonp,  she  commenced  such  a  saies  of  coquetries  with 
Ikt  ittndsome  uncle,  that  king  Louis,  greatly  scandalized  and  incensed, 
tanaed  her  out  of  Aatioch  one  night,  and  decamped  to  Jerusalem,  with 
i|Jt  leave-taking  of  Raymond,  or  none  at  all.  It  is  true,  many 
^ttorities  say  that  Baymond*s  intrigues  with  his  niece  were  wholly 
pfitfeal,  and  that  he  was  persuading  Eleanora  to  employ  her  power,  as 
WttBSof  Aquitaine,  for  the  extension  of  his  dominions,  and  his  own 
1^»«te  advantage.  1%  was  at  Antioch  that  Eleanora  first  declared 
Hat  dte  would  not  live  as  tiie  wife  of  a  man  whom  she  had  discovered 
^  her  cousin,  too  near  by  the  ordinance  of  the  church."  *  The  Chronicle 
jif oiuPB  aoGines  her  of  receiving  presents  from  Saladin,  and  this  accu- 
P^n  was  doubtless  some  recognition  of  her  power  as  queen-regnant 
jMte  Kwfeh  (rf  France.  Eleanora,  having  taken  the  cross  as  an  indc- 
IJ^tatmsreign,  waa  of  course  treated  as  such  by  the  oriental  powers. 
^*'«8€aw)i»  was  enrs^ed  at  her  sudden  removal  from  Antioch,  which. 
!hlkplacB  early  in  the  spring  of  1149 :  she  entered  the  holy  city  in  a 
■**  indignant  mood.  Jerusalem,  the  object  of  the  ardent  enthusiasm 
B»  twry  other  crusader,  raised  no  religious  ardour  in  her  breast ;  she 
^ing  with  resentment  at  the  unaccustomed  harshness  king 
exercised  towards  her.  In  Jerusalem,  king  Baldwin  II.  received 
Ma  witJi  the  honours  due  both  to  her  rank  as  queen  of  France, 
her  power  as  a  sovereign-€dly  of  the  crusading  lej^e ;  but  nothing 
P^fiase  her.  It  is  not  certain  whether  her  uneasiness  proceeded 
ft  ooBsciousness  of  guilt,  or  indignation  at  being  the  object  of  un- 
I  wd suspicions;  but  it  is  indisputable  that,  after  her  forced  depart 
rj^fen  Antioch,  all  aflfection  betweai  Eleanora  and  her  husband  was 
r^  ^  While  the  emperor  of  Germany  and  the  king  of  France  laid 
■  •^'BJRieceBsM  siege  to  Damascus,  Eleanora  was  detained  at  Jerusalan, 
!  ™*««thiiig  like  personal  restraint. 

i^J^  great  aMities  of  Sultan  Noureddin  rendered  this  siege  unavail- 
P%  «id  Louis  was  ^d  to  withdraw,  with  the  wreck  of  his  army, 
p^Asia,  There  we  letters*  still  extant  from  Sugw,  by  which  it 
TO^w  that  the  king  had  written  to  him  complaints  of  the  criminal 
■wachment  of  his  queen  to  a  young  Saracen  emir  of  great  beauty, 
^*"^  Sal-Addin.    For  this  misconduct  the  king  of  Firance  expressed 

iJS^'inie  (te  Nangls'  Chronicle,  quoted  by  Michelet.  »  In  the  collecUon  of 

^'iwsQe,  which  hat  furoisked  much  of  the  infennation  in  thia^umtivo. 
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his  intention  of  disgraciDg  her,  and  patting  her  away  as  soon  u 
he  arrived  in  his  dominions,  but  was  dissuaded  from  this  resoli- 
lion  by  his  sagacious  minister,  who  pointed  out  to  him  the  troo- 
bles  which  would  accrue  to  France  by  the  relinquishment  of  ber 
great  possessions,  and  that  his  daughter,  the  princess  Marie,  woold 
be  deprived,  in  all  probability,  of  her  mother's  rich  inheritance,  if  iln 
queen  were  at  liberty  to  marry  again.  This  remonstrance  so  far  pn* 
vailed  on  Louis,  that  he  permitted  his  discontented  spouse  to  accompuy 
him  to  Paris,  November  1149.  The  royal  pair  made  a  solemn  eokj 
into  the  capital  on  their  return  from  the  crusade,  with  as  much  triniB- 
phant  pomp  as  if  they  had  gained  great  victories  daring  an  absence  of 
two  years  and  four  months,  instead  of  having  passed  their  timeini^ 
series  of  defeats  and  disasters.  Suger  then  resigned  his  regency  to  tJii 
king,  with  much  more  pleasure,  as  he  said,  than  he  took  it.  He  Id 
governed  France  in  a  manner  which  obtained  from  the  king  and  peofie 
the  appellation  of  "  father  of  his  country."  ^  The  dread  that  Suger  fdl 
at  the  separation  of  Eleanora's  southern  provinces  was  the  reason  whf 
the  king  continued  to  live  with  her,  and  allowed  her  to  retain  the  dig* 
nity  of  queen  of  France. 

Queen  Eleanora  therefore  resided  at  Paris,  vnth  all  her  usual  stitft' 
and  dignity :  she  was,  however,  closely  watched,  and  not  permitted  ti 
visit  her  southern  dominions, — a  prohibition  which  greatly  disquieied 
her.  She  made  many  complaints  of  the  gloom  of  the  northern  Gallil 
capital,  and  the  monkish  manners  of  her  devout  husband.  Shevn- 
particularly  indignant  at  the  plain  and  unostentatious  clothing  of  kinS 
Louis,  who  had  likewise  displeased  her  by  sacrificing,  at  the  suggestioi 
of  the  clergy,  all  his  long  curls,  besides  shaving  off  his  beard  and  moo^ 
taches.  The  giddy  queen  made  a  constant  mockery  of  her  husband*^' 
appearance,  and  vowed  that  his  smooth  &oe  made  him  look  more  like* 
cloistered  priest  than  a  valiant  king.  Thus  two  years  passed  away  ift' 
mutual  discontent,  till,  in  the  year  1160,  Geoffrey  Plantagenet,  coufife 
of  Anjou,^  appeared  at  the  court  of  Louis  VIL  Geoffrey  did  homag*: 
for  Normandy,  and  presented  to  Louis  his  son,  young  HeniyFlBS*' 
tagenet,  sumamed  Fitz-Empress.  This  youth  was  about  seventeeOi 
and  was  then  first  seen  by  queen  Eleanora.  But  the  scaodfllcn^ 
chroniclers  of  the  day  declare  the  queen  was  much  taken  bythefc* 
person  and  literary  attainments  of  Geoffrey,  who  was  considered  ^ 
most  accomplished  knight  of  this  time.  Geof&ey  was  a  married  iD^f 
but  queen  Eleanora  as  little  regarded  the  married  engagemeotaofth* 
persons  on  whom  she  bestowed  her  attention,  as  she  did  her  owb  cob* 
jugal  ties. 

About  eighteen  months  after  the  departure  of  the  Angevin  princes* 
the  queen  of  France  gave  birth  to  another  princess,  named  Alice.  &»" 
I  Vie  de  Soger.  *  Vie  de  Gauf red,  Dae  de  Noimiuid. 
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this  eyent,  Henry  Plantagenet  once  more  visited  Paris,  to  do 
fcnmijpe  for  Normandy  and  Anjou,  a  pleuritic  fever  having  suddenly 
JtoflBRied  off  his  father.  Queen  Eleanora  now  transferred  her  former  par- 
WbaKty  for  the  father  to  the  son,  who  had  hecome  a  noble,  martial-looking 
'*yKince,  fall  of  energy ;  learned,  valiant,  and  enterprising,  and  ready  to 

■  "vrndertske  any  conquest,  whether  of  the  heart  of  tiie  gay  queen  of  the 
'    Soutli,  or  of  the  kingdom  from  which  he  had  been  unjustly  disinherited. 

Sleniom  acted  with  her  usual  disgusting  levity  in  the  advances  she 
f   laaade  to  this  youth.    Her  beauty  was  still  unimpaired,  though  her  cha- 

ixseter  was  in  low  esteem  with  the  world.  [Motives  of  interest  induced 
ifauyto  feign  a  return  to  the  passion  of  queen  Eleanora :  his  mother's 
erase  was  hopeless  in  England,  and  Eleanora  assured  him  that,  '*  if  she 
eomld  effect  a  divorce  from  Louis,  her  ships  and  treasures  should  be  at 
iiis  command  for  the  subjugation  of  king  Stephen." 

The  intimacy  between  Henry  and  Eleanora   soon  awakened  the 
diflpieasaTe  of  the  king  of  Prance,  consequently  the  prince  departed 
fcT  Anjou.      Eleanora    immediately  made   an   application  for  a  di- 
vorce, under  the  plea  that  king  Louis  was  her  fourth  cousin.    It  does 
Jiot  appear  that  he  opposed  this  separation,  though  it  certainly  origi- 
nated from  the  queen.    Notwithstanding  the  advice  of  Suger,  Louis 
«eems  to  have  accorded  heartily  with  the  proposition,  and  the  divorce 
was  finally  pronounced  by  a  council  of  the  church  at  Baugenci,^  March 
18, 1152 ;  where  the  marriage  was  not  dissolved  on  account  of  the  queen's 
adolteiy,  as  is  commonly  asserted,  but  declared  invalid  on  the  grounds 
of  coosangainity.    Eleanora  and  Louis,  with  most  of  their  relations, 
met  at  Bangenci,  and  were  present  when  the  divorce  was  pronounced.' 
Suger,  who  had  so  long  opposed  the  separation  of  Eleanora  from  his 
ki^,  died  a  few  days  before  that  event  took  place.' 

It  is  nseless  for  modem  historians  either  to  blame  or  praise  Louis  VII. 
for  his  scrupulous  honesty  in  restoring  to  Eleanora  her  patrimonial 
doDunions ;  he  restored  nothing  that  he  was  able  to  keep,  excepting  her 
penoQ.  When  the  divorce  was  first  agitated,  Louis  VII.  tried  the 
experiment  of  seizing  several  of  the  strongholds  in  Guienne,  but  found 
the  power  of  the  South  was  too  strong  for  him.  Giffard,  who  never 
wrote  a  line  without  the  guide  of  contemporary  chronicles,  has  made  it 
fiilly  apparent  that  the  queen  of  the  South  was  a  stronger  potentate 
than  the  king  of  the  North.  If  the  lady  of  "  Oc  **  and  "No,'*  and  the 
kid  of  *•  Oui^  and  **  Non,**  had  tried  for  the  mastery  by  force  of  arms, 
the  dvilized,  the  warlike,  and  maritime  Provencals  would  certainly 
hare  raised  the  banner  of  St.  George  and  the  golden  leopards  far  above 
j      the  oriflanmio  of  France,  and  rejoiced  at  having  such  fair  cause  of 

■  quarrel  with  their  suzerain  as  the  rescue  of  their  princess.  Moreover, 
\  Louis  could  not  detain  Eleanora,  without  defying  the  deci-ee  of  the  pope. 
f  t  HicolM's  Ghron.  of  Hist.  »  Bouquet  des  Uistolres  *  Vie  de  Soger. 
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On  her  ^my  aouihward  to  her  own  oomitry,  Eleanoia  ranained  $mi 
time  at  Blois.  The  coimt  of  this  proyiuce  was  Thihaut,  el$ler  broii« 
to  king  Stephen,  one  of  the  handsomest  and  bravest  men  of  his  Hm^ 
Much  captivated  with  the  splendour  of  "  her  gseat  dower,''  Thilal 
offered  his  hand  to  his  fair  guest.  He  met  with  a  refusal,  which  b^H 
means  turned  him  from  his  purpose,  as  he  resolved  to  detain  the  ki^! 
prisoner  in  his  fortress,  till  she  oompUed  with  his  pioposal.  EleaMft; 
suspected  his  design,  and  departed  by  night,  without  the  ceieBftonxtf 
leave-taking.  She  embarked  on  the  Loire,  and  went  down  the  stnB; 
to  Tours,  which  was  then  belonging  to  the  dominions  of  Anjoa, 

Here  her  good  luck,  or  dexterous  managmient,  brought  her  off  citf 
from  another  maUad  venture.  Toung  Geo&ey  Phtutagenet,  the  Mri| 
brother  to  the  man  she  intended  to  marry,  had  likewise  a  great  incte 
tion  to  be  sovereign  of  the  South.  He  placed  hixosolf  in  amhosh  ati 
part  of  the  Loire  called  the  "  Port  of  Piles,*'  with  the  iateatioiflf 
seizing  the  duchess  and  her  train,  carrying  h^  off,  and  mtn^ 
her.  *^  But,"  says  the  chronicler,  *^  Eleanors  was  pre-wamed  by  M 
good  angel,  and  she  suddenly  turned  down  a  branch  of  the  stiMi 
southwards,  towards  her  own  country."  Thither  Henry  PlantageM^ 
the  elder  brother  of  Geofi&ey,  repaired  to  daim  the  hand  which  ki 
been  promised  him  months  before  the  divorce*  The  celerity  with  wkii 
the  marriage  of  Eleanora  followed  her  divorce  astonished  all  Ennf^ 
for  she  gave  her  hand  to  Henry  Plantagenet,  duke  of  Normandy  fll 
count  of  Anjou,  only  six  weeks  after  the  divorce  was  pronouiwi 
Eleanora  is  supposed  to  have  been  in  her  thirty-second  year,  and  d| 
bridegroom  in  his  twentieth, — a  disparity  somewhat  oiminous  to  ^ 
future  matrimonial  felicity. 

The  duchess  of  Aquita^e  and  the  duke  of  Normandy  were 
at  Bordeaux^  on  May-day,  with  all  the  pomp  that  the  luxurious 
of  Eleanora,  aided  by  Proven9al  wealth,  oould  effect    If  Hesiyii' 
Eleanora  could  have  been  married  a  few  months  earlier  it  would  M 
been  better  for  the  reputation  of  the  bride,  since  all  chroniclea 
very  positive  in  fixing  the  birth  of  her  eldest  sod,  William,  on  thel?^ 
of  August,  1152,  little  more  than  four  months  after  their  union  on  ^ 
first  of  May.    The  birth  of  this  boy  accounts  for  the  haste  with  vlii 
Eleanora  was  divorced.    Had  king  Louis  detained  his  unfidthfiil  wk 
dispute  might  have  arisen  respecting  the  succession  to  the  cro^ 
France.    Her  child  was  bom  in  Normandy,  whither  Henry  oonf^ 
Eleanora  directly  after  their  marriage,  leaving  the  garrisons  of  Aqnit^ 
commanded  by  Norman  ofiQcers  faithful  to  his  interest ;  a  step  wl 
was  the  commencement  of  his  unpopularity  in  his  wife's  dominions. 

Louis  YII.  was  much  displeased  at  the  maniage  of  his  divoio 
queen  with  Henry  of  Anjou.    He  viewed  with  omeasiness  the  unioQ 
1  Genrase.    Brompton. 
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pfOTiooes  of  the  South  with  Anjoa  and  Noxmandy ;  and*  in 
to  mralidaie  it,  he  tuotvMy  forbade  Henry  to  many  withpnt  his 
ID,  daiming  that  authority  as  his  feadalloid.  His  meMmreSy  we 
ought  to  acquit  king  Louis  of  the  dhax^e  of  too  muoh  xigbteouaness 
politioal  dealings,  for  whioh  he  is  hlazned  Iry  the  raperficial  Vot- 
The  hostility  of  Louis,  who  entered  into  a  leiigae  with  kix^ 
ifilKn,  roused  young  Henry  fiom  the  plessuits  in  which  he  was 
mg  the  first  year  of  his  nuptials ;  md  breaking  from  his  wedded 
he  obtained,  fronti  her  foncbess,  a  fleet  &x  the  enforoenieiit  of  his 
to  his  rigihtful  inheritanoe.  Eleanoca  was  Kffex&ffi  of  a  wealthy 
country,  whose  ships  wereequally  used  £Mr  war  and  comm^poe. 
Uring  his  wife  and  son  in  Normandy,  Henry  embarked  fiom  Harfleur 
*  thirty-six  ships.  May  1153.  Without  the  aid  of  this  fleet,  England 
Bdd  never  have  reckoned  the  name  oi  Plantagenet  among  her  royal 

b&K  didunstances  are  alluded  to^  with  some  diy  humour,  in  the 
Miwing  fines  by  Robert  of  Gloucester : — 

•  In  eleven  himdred  yeaw  of  grace  a&d  IbrQNme^ 
Died  Ctoofhyof  Plflntasawt,  theMrLor.Aj^)oiu 
Heoiy  hto  00a  and  beir,  earl  was  made  through 
All  Ax^oo,  and  duke  of  Normand :— much  it  was  Us  mind 
To  oome  and  win  Englaod,  for  be  was  next  of  Und,  pdn] 
And  to  help  his  neder,  who  was  oftia  fteUe  chance. 
Bat  Iw  was  much  acquaint  with  the  queen  of  France 
Some  deal  too  mvdi,  at  me  weened;  so  that  In  some  thing 
The  qneen  lored  fahn,  as  me  trowed,  mere  Iban  her  lord^lte  Ung; 
80  that  it  was  fvrth  pat  that  the  Ung  and  she 
So  albbe  were,  that  they  must  no  longer  together  be. 
The  kindred  was  proved  so  near,  that  king  Louis  there 
And  Eleanor  bis  queen  by  the  pope  y-parted  w«re. 
Some  were  glad  enow,  as  might  he  truly  seen, 
'         For  Henry  the  empress'  son  forthwith  espoused  the  qneen. 
The  queen  riches  enow  had  under  her  hand, 
^1:0(^1  helped  Henty  then  to  war  on  England. 
In  Hie  eteTeathhnndredyear  and  flil^two 
After  God  on  earthvcame,  this  spousing  was  ado ; 
The  next  year  after  that,  Henry  his  power  nom.[tookl 
And  with  Bix<and>thirty  ships  to  England  onm." 

/^ia  reason  to  helieve  that  at  this  period  Henry  won  the  affec- 
"^  of  the  heautiful  Rosamond  Clifford,  and  seduced  her,  under  the 
^^  of  marriage,  as  the  hirth  of  her  eldest  son  corresponds  with 
^^2^8  vigit  to  England  at  this  time ;  for  he  left  England  the  year 
^  Stephen's  death,  1153.  Henry  was  husy  laying  siege  to  the 
^^^  one  of  his  rehels  in  Normandy  when  the  news  of  Stephen's 
**^*i  leached  him.  Six  weeks  elapsed  hefore  he  sailed  to  take  pos- 
^^  of  his  kingdom.    His  queen  and  infant  son  accompanied  hun. 

%^ted  a  month  at  Barfleur  for  a  favourable  wind,*  and  after  all 
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they  had  a  dangerous  passage,  hnt  landed  safely  at  Osterham,  Beoa 
ber  8.  The  king  and  queen  ^vaited  at  the  port  for  some  days,  wbileli 
fleet,  dispersed  by  the  wind,  collected.  They  then  went  to  Wincberifl 
where  they  received  the  homage  of  the  southern  barons.  TheoU 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  some  of  the  chief  nobles,  came  to  hul 
their  appearance  in  London,  **  where  Henry  was,"  says  the  Saxon  cbm 
clers,  *' received  with  great  honour  and  worship,  and  blessed  to  king  I 
Sunday  before  Midwinter-day."  Eleanora  and  Henry  were  crowned 
Westminster-abbey,  December  19,  1154,  **  after  England,"  to  rm 
words  of  Henry  of  Huntingdon,  '*  had  been  without  a  king  for  ax 
Henry's  security  during  this  interval,  was  owing  to  the  powerful 
his  queen,  which  commanded  the  seas  between  Normandy  and 
and  kept  all  rebels  in  awe. 

The  coronation  of  the  king  of  England  and  the  luxurious  lady  of 
South  was  without  parallel  for  magnificence.    Here  were  seen  in  pnl 
sion,  mantles  of  silk  and  brocade,  of  a  new  fashion  and  splendid  texto 
brought  by  queen  Eleanora^  from  Constantinople.    In  the  illmnin^ 
portraits  of  this  queen  she  wears  a  wimple,  or  close  coif,  with  a  circlet 
gems  over  it ;  her  kirtle,  or  close  gown,  has  tight  sleeves,  and  isdravBl 
with  full  gathers  just  below  the  throat,  confined  with  a  rich  collar  of  gd 
Over  this  is  worn  the  elegant  pelisson,  or  outer  robe,  bordered  with 
with  very  full  loose  sleeves  lined  with  ermine,  showing  gracefully 
tight  kirtle,  sleeves  beneath.    In  some  portraits  the  queen  is  seeni 
her  hair  braided,  and  closely  wound  round  the  head  with  jewelled  bs 
Over  all  was  thrown  a  square  of  fine  lawn  or  gauze,  which  supplied 
place  of  a  veil  and  was  worn  precisely  like  thefazida,  stiU  the  natifll 
costume  of  the  lower  orders  of  Venice.      This  coverchief,  or  kerdil 
could  be  drawn  down  below  the  chin;  and  supplied  the  plaa" 
veil  and  bonnet,  when  abroad ;  sometimes  it  descended  but  to  the 
just  as  the  wearer  was  disposed  to  show  or  conceal  her  fece.    Freqwri 
the  coverchief  was  confined  by  the  bandeau,  or  circlet,  being  placed 
the  head  over  it.     Girls  before  marriage  wore  their  hair  in  ringlctl 
tresses  on  their  shoulders.    The  church  was  very  earnest  in  pi 
against  the  public  display  of  ladies'  hair  after  marriage.    The  long  1 
of  the  men  likewise  drew  down  the  constant  fulminations  of  the  chi 
but  after  Henry  I.  had  cut  off  his  curls,  and  forbidden  long  hair  at( 
his  courtiers  adopted  periwigs ;  indeed,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  q< 
effigy  on  his  coins,  the  handsome  Stephen  himself  wore  a  wig.    It  ia 
tain  that  the  thunder  of  the  pulpit  was  constantly  levelled  at  wigs,  vi 
were  forbidden  by  a  sumptuary  law  of  king  Henry. 

Henry  II.  made  his  appearance,  at  his  coronation,  with  short 

1  NiooIaB*s  Cairon.  of  Hist  *  It  is  said  she  Introduoed  the  growth  of  silk  ia 

Boathem  dominions,  a  benefit  attributed  to  Henry  the  Great 
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heSf  and  shaven  chin;  he  wore  a  doublet  and  short  Angevin 
k,  which  immediately  gained  for  him  from  his  subjects,  Norman  and 
Jish,  the  sobriquet  of  '^  CJourt-mantle."    His  dalmatica  was  of  the 
brocade,  bordered  with  gold  embroidery.    At  his  coronation, 
sties  were  first  seen  in  England  dressed  in  sumptuous  robes  of 
t  indyelvet,  worked  with  gold  in  imitation  of  the  luxury  of  the  Greek 
Such  was  the  costume  of  the  court  of  Eleanora  of  Aquitaine, 
I  queen  of  England,  in  the  year  of  her  coronation,  1154.    The  Ohrist- 
I  festiTities  were  celebrated  that  year  with  great  pomp,  at  Westmin- 
i ;  but  directly  the  coronation  was  over,  the  king  conducted  his 
I  to  the  palace  of  Bermondsey,  where,  after  remaining  some  weeks 
^Rtirement,  she  gave  birth  to  her  second  son,  the  last  day  of  February, 

.  Beimondsey,  the  first  place  of  Eleanora's  residence  in  England,  was, 

« delineated  in  its  ancient  plans,  a  pastoral  villi^  nearly  opposite  to 

ioDdoojof  a  character  decidedly  Flemish.    Rich  in  well-cultivated  gar- 

AwMd  wealthy  velvet  meads,  it  possessed,  likewise,  an  ancient  Saxon 

l*J«ce,i  and  a  priory  then  newly  built    Asssuredly  the  metropolis  must 

«*ve  presented  itself  to  the  view  of  its  foreign  queen,  from  the  palace  of 

"Wnondacy,  with  much  more  picturesque  grandeur  than  it  does  at 

P^wAjWhen  its  unwieldy  size  and  smoky  atmosphere  prevent  an  entire 

««P  (foBfl.    But  at  one  glance  from  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river  the 

^eaottjjefair  Proven9al  could  then  behold  Londou,  situated  on  ground 

"*"ig  fiwn  the  Thames.     It  was  at  that  time  girdled  with  an  embattled 

^  which  was  studded  with  gateways,  both  by  land  and  water.'    The 

^v  Tower  of  London  kept  guard  on  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  city, 

fw  the  lofty  spire  of  the  ancient  cathedral  soared  over  the  western  side, 

iw^\)eihmd  the  antique  gateway  of  Ludgate.    This  gate  led  to  the  pleasant 

^of  the  river's  Strand,  ornamented  with  the  old  Temple,  its  fair  gardens 

*«wnar^  and  interspersed  with  a  few  inns,^  or  metropolitan  dwellings 

^f  we  nobility,  the  cultivated  grounds  of  which  sloped  down  to  their 

**^*»taii8  and  boat-houses,  the  Thames  being  then  the  highway  of 

y!^  ^^  Strand  road  terminated  in  the  majestic  palace  and  abbey 

.   "^tminster,  the  old  palace,  with  its  yard  and  gardens,  once  belong- 

"^  ^0  Bt.  Edward,  and  the  new  palace,  its  noble  hall  and  water-stairs, 

^<«  owed  their  origin  to  the  Norman  dynasty.    Such  was  the  me- 

'^Poiw  when  Henry  II.  succeeded  to  the  English  crown. 

^wie  example  and  conduct  of  the  first  Proven9al  queen  was  neither 

t  J       ^^  pleasing  to  her  subjects,  yet,  in  a  commercial  point  of  view, 

connexion  of  the  merchants  of  England  with  her  Aquitanian 

I  Ij^^  <^  tbe  Abbey  of  Bermondsey.  for  a  boase  of  public  entertainment.  Ita 
\  \J^^^  snd  Billingsgate.  original  signification  was  a  temporary  abode 
^'^'•**  «)t,  In  early  times,  a  ^ 
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I  word  used     in  London,  used  by  abbot,  bidbop,  or  peer. 
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dominions  was  highly  adyantageoTis.  The  Divine  trade  "wiih  EooidoEDt 
became  considerable.^  In  a  few  moaihs  after  the  accession  of  Eleaii» 
as  qaeen-consort  of  England,  large  fortunes  were  made  by  the  Loodm 
traders,  who  imported  the  wines  of  Ghkscony  from  the  port  of  Boiiideaiif 
and  above  all  (by  the  example  of  the  maritime  cities  of  GiiiemK),&i 
shipping  of  England  was  governed  by  the  ancient  code  of  kws,  oM 
the  code  of  01eron«  In  compliment  to  his  consort  Eleanors,  Hemy&i 
adopted  for  his  plate-mark  the  cross  of  Aquitaine,  with  the  additiQaoC 
his  initial  letter  )|.  An  instance  of  this  carious  fact  is  still  to  be  am 
in  the  grace-cup  of  Thomas  a^Becket.' 

The  English  chose  to  r^ard  Henry  11.  solely  as  the  descendant  of  Mj 
ancient  Saxon  line.    '' Thou  art  s(hi,"  said  they,  ''to  the  most gloaMl| 
empress  Matilda,  whose  mother  was  Matilda  Atheling,  daughter  to  ttoN 
garet,  saint  and  queen,  whose  father  was  Edward,  son  to  king  Edmnij 
Ironside,  who  was  great-grandson  to  king  Al&ed."    Such  were  the»j 
pressions  of  the  English,  when  Henry  convened  a  great  meeting  of  ^ 
nobility  and  chief  people  at  Wallingford,  in  March  1156 ;  where,  byi 
advice  of  his  mother,  the  empress  Matilda  (who  had  learned  wisdomfti 
adversity),  he  swore  to  confirm  to  the  English  the  laws  of  Alfred  fl 
Edward  the  Confessor,  as  set  forth  in  the  great  charter  of  Heniy  I.  I 
this  grand  convocation  queen  Eleanora  appeared  with  her  eldest  soD,flf 
in  his  fourth  year,  and  the  infent  Henry.    The  baronage  of  En^ 
kissed  the  hands  di  the  infiajits,  and  vowed  to  recognise  them  as  the  Ml 
of  the  English  monarchy.  ^  A  few  weeks  after  this  recognition,  the  qori 
lost  her  eldest  son,  who  was  buried  at  Beading,  at  the  feet  of  his  ^ 
grandfiither,  Henry  L 

The  princix»al  residences  of  the  court  were  Winchester-palace,  Wl 

minster>palace,  and  the  country  palace  of  Woodstock.    The  amnseioi 

most  favoured  by  queen  Eleanora  were  of  a  dramatic  kind.    Besidfli 

Mysteries  and  Miracles  played  by  the  parish-clerks  and  stodenisi 

divinity,  the  classic  taste  of  the  accomplished  Eleanora  patronised  Rfri 

sentations  nearly  allied  to  the  regular  drama,  since  we  find  thatM 

of  Blois,  in  his  epistles,  congratulates  his  brother  William  ob  M 

tragedy  of  Flaura  and  Marcus,  played  before  the  queen.    This  WilW 

was  an  abbot,  but  was  master  of  the  revels  or  amusements  at  coort 

»  Anderson's  History  of  Commerce.  taine  somewhat  resembles  the  MiltM«  *] 

«  «*  The  land,"  says  one  of  the  malcontent  the  cup  is  of  ivory  moonted  ^^^ 

Saxon  chroniclers,  "  became  full  of  drink  and  which  is  studded  on  the  summit  anal 

drunkards.    Claret  was  4(1.  per  gallon  at  this  with  pearls  and  precioas  stooes.  IV 


time.    Gascon  wine  in  general  sold  at  20f.  scription   round  the  cup  is,  vnnnc 

per  tun.  bibb  cum  OAtroio,— **  Drink  thy  wm^, 

s  This  cup  formerly  belonged  to  the  Aran-  Joy ;"  but  round  the  lid,  deeply  engrwjj 

del  collection,   and  was  given  by  Bernard  the  restraining  injunction,  sobeii  ra» 

Edward,  the  late  duke  of  Norfolk,  to  H.  with  the  mitials  T.  B.  interladng «  mJJ^J 

Howard,  Esq.,  of  Corby-castle,  who  thus  be-  peculiarly  low  form  of  which  stamps  tM"*^ 

came  the   possessor  of  this  highly-prized  quity  of  the  whole, 
relic  of  Eleanora's  era.    The  cross  of  Aqui- 
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composed  all  the  Mysteries  and  Miracles  perfonned  before  the  queen 
Westoiinster  and  Winchester. 

It  is  to  Peter  of  l^ois  we  owe  a  graphic  descaiptiwi  of  King  Henry's 
and  manners  ;  likewise  the  picture  of  his  court  setting  out  in 
**  When  king  Henry  sets  out  of  a  morning,  you  see  multi- 
of  people  running  up  and  down  as  if  they  were  distracted ;  horses 
against  horses,  carriages  overturning  carriages,  players,  game- 
cooks,  oonfecticHiers,   morris<dancers,  barbers,   courtesans,  and 
es,  making  so  much  noise,  and,  in  a  word,  such  an  intolerable 
mltuous  jumble  of  horse  and  foot,  that  you  imagine  the  great  abyss 
opened,  and  that  hell  hath  poured  forth  all  its  inhabitants."    We 
this  disorderly  crew  must  have  belonged  to  the  queen's  court,  for 
sketch  given  ns  "by  the  same  most  amusing  author  of  king  Henry 
!lf,  wonld  lead  us  to  suppose  that  he  countenanced  no  such  riotous 
: — '•  In  praising  David  the  king,  it  is  read  that  he  was  ruddy,  but 
^  must  understand  that  my  lord  the  king  is  sub-rufus,  or  pale-red ; 
liamess  [armour]  hath  somewhat  changed  his  colour.    Of  middle 
ikatoie  he  is,  so  that  among  little  men  soemeth  he  not  much,  nor  among 
•pg  men  seemeth  he  over  little.    His  head  is  round,  as  in  token  of  great 
^t,%nd  of  special  high  counsel  the  treasury.    His  head  of  curly  hair, 
*to  dipped  square  in  the  forehead,  sheweth  a  lyonous  visage,  the  nos- 
■  tritawen  and  comely,  according  to  all  the  other  features.    High  vaulted 
^^  able  to  riding,  broad  bust^  and  long  champion  arms,  which  tel- 
'^  liim  to  be  strong,  light,  and  hardy.    In  a  toe  of  his  fool  the  nail 
9^etkinto  the  flesh,  and  in  harm  to  the  foot  over  waxeth.    His  hands, 
'^^'^^  their  large  size,  sheweth  negligence,  for  he  utterly  leaveth  the 
^*pDg  oi  them ;  never,  but  when  he  beareth  hawks,  weareth  he  gloves, 
^Bch  day  ab  mass  and  council,  and  other  open  needs  of  the  realm,  through* 
^  the  whole  monung  he  standeth  a  foot,  and  yet  when  he  eateth  he 
j     ^*  atteth  down.    In  one  day  he  will,  if  need  be,  ride  two  or  three 
l^^ys,  and  thus  hath  he  oft  circumvented  the  plots  of  his  enemies.    A 
plover  of  woods  is  he,  so  that  when  he  ceaseth  of  war  he  haunteth 
Wii  o!  hawking  and  hunting.    He  useth  boots  without  folding  caps, 
J^w  homely  and  short  clothes  weareth  he.    Not  as  other  kings  lieth  he 
^^^ace,  but  travelling  about  by  his  provinces  espieth  he  the  doings 
®» «fl  men.    He  doometh  those  that  he  judges  when  they  do  wrong,  and 
PJ^eth  them  by  strcmger  judgment  Ihan  other  men.    No  man  more 
**®  in  counsel,  ne  more  dreadful  in  his  pro^rity,  ne  steadfaster  in  ad- 
T^ty*    Wh«i  once  he  loveth,  scarcely  will  he  ever  hate ;  when  once 
"^  Wetti,  scarcely  ever  receiveth  he  into  grace.    Oft  holdeth  he  in  hand 
j      5?*^  bows,  and  hunting-gear,  excepting  he  be  at  council  or  at  book. 
\       v^  ^®  °^y  ^®®*  ^°^  worldly  business,  privily  he  occupieth  himself 
I      *Dout  learning  and  reading,  and  among  his  clerks  he  asketh  questions. 
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For  though  yonr  king^  be  well  y-lettered  (learned),  oar  king  by  far  in 
more  y-lettered.  I,  forsooth  in  science  of  letters,  know  the  cunning  oC  j 
them  both,  ye  wotting  well  that  my  lord  the  king  of  Sicily  a  whole  year  ; 
was  my  disciple,  and  though  by  you  he  had  the  beginning  of  teaching 
yet  by  me  he  had  the  benefit  of  more  full  science.'  And  as  soon  as  X 
went  out  of  Sicily,  your  king  cast  away  his  books,  and  gave  himself  up 
to  palatine'  idleness.  But,  forsooth,  our  lord  the  king  of  England  baa 
each  day  a  school  for  right  well  lettered  men ;  hence  his  conversatiosi, 
that  he  hath  with  them,  is  busy  discussing  of  questions.  None  is  more 
honest  than  our  king  in  speaking ;  ne  in  alms  largess.  Therefore,  aa 
Holy  Writ  saith,  we  may  say  of  him,  *  His  name  is  a  precious  oint- 
ment, and  the  alms  of  him  all  the  church  shall  take.*"  Such  is  the 
picture  of  the  first  of  our  great  Plantagenet  monarchs,  drawn  in  minute 
pencilling  by  the  man  who  had  known  him  frem  his  childhood. 

It  is  not  a  very  easy  task  to  reduce  to  anything  like  perspicuity  tbe 
various  traditions  which  float  through  the  chronicles  regarding  queen 
Eleanora's  unfortunate  rival,  the  celebrated  Bosamond  Clifford.  No  one 
who  studies  history  ought  to  despise  tradition,  for  we  shall  find  that 
tradition  is  generally  founded  on  fact,  even  when  defective,  or  legardleas 
of  chronology.  The  learned  and  accurate  CSarte  has  not  thought  it  be- 
neath him  to  examine  carefully  the  testimony  that  exists  regai^Ung 
Rosamond ;  and  we  find,  from  him,  that  we  must  confine  her  connexion 
with  Henry  to  the  two  years  succeeding  his  marriage.  He  has  proved 
that  the  birth  of  her  youngest  son,  and  her  profession  as  a  nun  at  God* 
stow,  took  place  within  that  space  of  time,  and  he  has  proved  it  from 
the  irrefragable  witness  of  existing  charters,  of  endowments  of  lands 
given  by  the  Clifford  fiEimily  to  benefit  the  convent  of  Godstow,  of  pro- 
vision made  by  Henry  II.  for  her  son  William  Long-^spde  and  bis  bro- 
ther, and  of  benefactions  he  bestowed  on  the  nunnery  of  Godstow  be- 
cause Rosamond  had  become  a  votaress  therein.  It  appears  that  the 
acquaintance  between  Rosamond  and  Henry  commenced  in  early  youth, 
about  the  time  of  his  knighthood  by  his  uncle  the  king  of  Sootiand ; 
that  it  was  renewed  at  the  time  of  his  successful  invasion  of  England, 
when  he  entered  privately  into  marriage  contract^  with  the  unsuspect- 
ing girl ;  and  before  he  left  England,  to  return  to  his  wife,  his  noble  boy 
William,  sumamed  Long-^p^,  was  bom.  His  own  words  afterwards 
confirmed  this  report :  '*  Thou  art  my  legitimate  son,"  said  he  to  one  of 
the  sons  of  Rosamond,  who  met  him  at  the  head  of  an  armed  force  at  a 
time  when  the  rebellion  of  the  princes  had  distressed  him ;  "  and,"  con- 
tinued he,  "  the  rest  are  bastards."    Perhaps  these  words  affoid  the 

1  Th«  Una  of  SlcUy,  William  the  Good,  Blols  had  been  the  tutor  to  Henry  II.  and 

afterwards  Henry  ll.*6  son-in-law.  the  king  of  Sidly. 
*  By  this  pauage  it  oppears  that  Peter        >  The  idleness  and  lascarlet  of  the  palace. 
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tnoat  explanation  of  the  mysterious  dissensions  which  perpetually  dis- 
tncted  the  royal  family.' 

How  king  Henry  excused  his  perjury,  hoth  to  Bosamond  and  the 
qtteeo,  is  not  explained  hy  chronicle ;  he  seems  to  have  endeavoured,  by 
fatQe  expedients,  to  keep  them  both  in  ignorance  of  his  perfidy.  As 
BoBUDood  was  retained  by  him  as  a  prisoner,  though  not  an  unwilling 
OM,  it  was  easy  to  conceal  from  her  the  facts,  that  he  had  wedded  a 
qoeen and  brought  ber  to  England;  but  his  chief  difficulty  was  to  con- 
ceal Boaamond's  existence  from  Eleanora,  and  yet  to  indulge  himself 
with  frequent  visits  to  the  real  object  of  his  love. 

Brompton  says,  *'  That  one  day  queen  Eleanora  saw  the  king  walking 

iatha  pleasanoe  of  Woodstock,  with  the  end  of  a  ball  of  floss  silk  attached 

tohiaspnr;  coming  near  him  unperceived,  she  took  up  the  ball,  and 

the  king  walking  on,  the  silk  unwound,  and  thus  the  queen  traced  him 

to  a  thicket  in  the  labyrinth  or  maze  of  the  park,  where  he  disappeared. 

She  kept  the  matter  secret,  often  revolving  in  her  own  mind  in  what 

company  he  could  meet  with  balls  of  silk.    Soon  after,  the  king  left 

Woodstock  for  a  distant  journey ;  then  queen  Eleanora,  bearing  her  dis- 

ooTery  m  mind,  searched  the  thicket  in  the  park,  and  discovered  a  low 

WKcmmingly  concealed;  this  door  she  had  forced,  and  found  it  was 

utt  ealiaiice  to  a  winding  subterranean  path,  which  led  out  at  a  distance 

^*  silvan  lodge  in  the  most  retired  part  of  the  adjacent  forest."    Here 

^  queen  found,  in  a  bower,  a  young  lady  of  incomparable  beauty, 

waly  engaged  in  embroidery.    Queen  Eleanora  then  easily  guessed 

^JwhaUa  of  silk  attached  themselves  to  king  Henry's  spurs.  Whatever 

^  the  result  of  the  interview  between  Eleanora  and  Bosamond,  it  is 

Attain  that  the  queen  did  not  destroy  her  rival  either  by  sword  or 

PJWon,  though  in  her  rage  it  is  possible  that  she  might  threaten  both. 

|«t  Hoaamond  was  not  killed  may  be  ascertained  by  the  charters  be- 

weaamed,  which  plainly  show  that  she  lived  twenty  years,  in  great 

P^*6noe,  after  her  retirement  from  the  king.    It  is  extremely  probable 

^m  interview  with  Eleanora  led  to  her  first  knowledge  that  Henry 

^  •  married  man,  and  consequently  to  her  profession  at  Grodstow, 

J^  took  place  the  second  year  of  Henry's  reign.    The  grand  error  in 

^  statements  regarding  Rosamond  is,  the  assertion  that  she  was  a 

yoQiiggif^  seduced  and  concealed  by  the  king  when  he  was  in  advanced 

£•  Now  the  charters  collated  by  Carte  prove  that  the  acquaintance  of 

T**^*ond  and  Henry  commenced  in  early  youth,  that  they  were  nearly 

we  same  age,  and  that  their  connexion  terminated  soon  after  queen 

^^m  came  to  England. 

twenty  years  afterwards,  when  Rosamond's  death  really  occurred  in 
T?  ^vcut,  it  happened  to  coincide  with  Eleanora's  imprisonment  and 
^""9«oe.   This  coincidence  revived  the  memory  of  the  romantic  inci- 
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dents  oonneeted  with  Henty's  love  for  Boeamoiid  Cliffi>id.  Thel 
rank  of  the  real  object  of  the  queen's  jealousy  at  that  time,  mud  tbe 
cnmstanoes  of  horror  regarding  Henry's  pn^igacyy  as  the  seducer  of  I 
pnnoess  Alice,  his  son's  wife,  occasioned  a  mystei^  at  ooozt  wbkiL 
one  dared  to  define.  The  common  people,  in  their  endeaTams  to  gai 
this  state  secret,  combined  the  death  of  the  poor  penitent  at  Grodsfet 
with  Eleanora's  imprisonment,  and  thus  the  report  was  xaiaed  1 
Eleanora  had  killed  Rosamond.  To  these  causes  we  trace  the  < 
arrangement  of  the  chronology  in  the  8tc«y  of  Rosamond,  nrhidi 
cast  doubts  on  the  truth  of  her  adyentures.  In  BimnptcHL's  nanati* 
we  find  the  labyrinth  ^  at  Woodstock,  and  the  clue  of  silk,  fiimoas  mt 
romance  and  ballad.  His  chronology  of  the  incidents  is  decided 
wrong,  but  the  actual  eyents  are  confirmed  by  the  most  ancient  antiM 
lities. 

Queen  Eleanom  gave  birth  to  her  eldest  daughter,  the  princess  Ml 
tilda,  in  the  year  1156.  Her  celebrated  son,  Richard  Coeur  de  LiaH 
was  bom  September,  1157,  at  a  palace  oonsideredone  of  the  finest  in 
kingdom,  called  the  Beau-Monte,  in  Oxford.  This  palace  ivas  alltff 
wards  turned  into  the  White  Friars'  church,  and  then  to  a 
house. 

Eleanora  of  Aquitaine,  in  some  passages  of  her  life,  appears  as  imetf*  t 
the  most  prominent  characters  of  her  age :  she  was  very  actively  em* 
ployed,  either  as  sovereign  of  her  own  dominions  or  regent  of  Norman^ff 
during  this  period  of  1157.  Eleanora  was  crowned  a  second  time  it 
Worcester,  with  the  king,  in  1159.  When  the  royal  pair  came  to  the 
oblation,  they  both  took  off  their  crowns,  and,  laying  tl^m  <»i  the  alter > 
vowed  never  to  wear  them  more. 

A  son  was  bom  to  Henry  and  Eleanora,  September  23rd,  after  tb» 
Worcester  coronation  :  this  prince  bore  the  name  of  the  kuig's  father, 
Geoffrey  Plantagenet.  The  same  year  the  king  betrothed  this  boy  to 
(Constance,  the  heiress  of  Conan,  duke  of  Bretagne*    The  infant  Con* 

1  As  to  the  labgrrinth  or  maze  at  Wood'^  p.  629.    In  this  document  he  directs  WllDn 

stock,  it  most  likely  existed  before  the  time  de  Montacate  *'  to  order  various  repainst 

of  Itosamond,  and  remained  after  her  death,  his  manor  of  Woodstock ;  and  that  the  hooK 

•ince  all  pleasancee  or  gardens  In  the  middle  Jaeifond  &ie  gate  in  the  new  %caU  be  feuBt 

age  were  contrived  with  this  adjunct  Traces  again,  and  that  same  chamber,  called  Rom* 

of  them  exist  to  this  day,  In  the  names  of  mond^s  chamber,  to  be  reitored  as  beiioi^ 

plaoes  near  defUnct  royal  palaces;  witness  and  crystal  plates,  and  marble,  and  lead  to 

••Maze-hill"  at  Greenwich  (near  the  site  of  be  provided  for  it."    Here  is  UidlsputaMfr 

the  maze  or  labvrinth  of  Gceenwioh-palace),  proctf  that  there  was  a  structure  called  Bo» 

and  "  the  Maze  "  in  South waiic,  once  part  of  mond's  chamber,  distinct  firom  Woodstock' 

the  garden  of  the  princess  Maty  Tudor's  palace  yet  belonging  to  Its  domain,  befaig^ 

palace.    We  have  evidence  that  Edward  III.  building  .iitnated   beyond  the  park  wsu* 

f  between  whom  and  the  death  of  Rosamond  Edward  III.  passed  the  first  years  of  liis 

little   more    than  a  century  intervened)  marriage  principally  at  Woodstock,  theiefoie 

familiarly  called  a  structure  pertaining  to  he  well  knew  the  localities  of  the  plaoet 

Woodstock-palace  "  Bosamond^s  chamber,"  which  wiU  agree  with  the  old  chronida^s,  ii 

the  locality  of  which  lie  minutely  deBcrlbea  we  suppose  Boeamond's  resldenoe  was  wf^ 

in  a  letter  preserved  In  the  Foedera,  vol.  iv.  praached  by  a  tunnel  under  the  park  walL 
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was  about  eighteen  months  older  than  the  little  prinoe  Geof&ey. 

had  made  most  nnjust  seizure  of  Bretagne,  by  way  of  oonquest ; 

however,  soothed  the  independent  Bretons,  by  marrying  their  infant 

to  his  son.    His  ambitious  thirst  for  extension  of  empire  was 

sated  by  ilie  acquisition  of  this  dukedom ;  he  immediately  laid  siege 

Thoalouse,  and,  in  the  name  of  queen  Eleanora,  claimed  that  sove- 

of  earl  Baymond,  who  was  in  possession,  and  the  ally  of  the 

of  Fiance.   A  year  was  occupied  with  skirmishing  and  negotiation, 

mg  which  time  jBIeanora  acted  as  queen-regent  in  England. 

Beniy  sent  for  his  queen  to  Normandy  in  1160 ;  she  went  in  great 

taking  with  hex  prince  Henry  and  her  eldest  daughter,  to  meet 

father.     The  occasion  of  her  presence  being  required  was,  the 

Bgeof  Marguerite,  the  daughter  of  her  former  husband,  Louis  Yll., 

f  his  second  wife,  with  her  young  son  Henry.    Chancellcr  Becket  went 

^"^  a  magnificent  retinue  to  Paris,  and  brought  the  little  bride,  aged 

years,  to  the  queen  at  fiouen.    Both  bride  and  brid^room  were 

t^en,  after  their  marriage,  to  Becket  for  education ;  and  this  extras 

i'^JDaiy  perron  insxnred  in  the  young  princess  an  attachment  to  him 

fct  ended  but  with  her  life.    Queen  Eleanora  kept  her  Christmas  at 

■«tt,mth  the  king,  in  great  state  and  splendour,  the  year  of  this 

Ktnuiihnient. 

Aftera  sharp  dispute,  between  Henry  II.  and  Louis  VH.,  relative  to 

wepQctiaii  of  the  princess  Marguerite,  the  king  of  France  compromised 

flte  matter  by  giving  the  city  of  Gisors  as  a  portion  with  another  in£ant 

l"^^^****  of  France,  named  Alioe.^    This  child  was  in  her  third  year 

*l«n  wedded  to  prince  Richard,  who  was  then  seven  years  old.    The 

"^  pnnceas  was  unfortunately  consigned  to  the  king  of  England  for 

*««atiQn.    Two  marriages  were  thus  contracted  between  the  daughters 

a  Louis  Vn,  and  the  sons  of  his  divorced  queen, — connexions  which 

^aeem  most  extraordinary,  when  we  consider  that  the  father  of  the 

^|||>VB  and  the  mother  of  the  bridegrooms  had  been  married,  and  were 

**P»ent8  of  children  who  were  sisters  to  both,    Louis  VII.  gave  his 

*««k  daughter  by  queen  Eleanora  in  marris^  to  Henry  the  Large, 

«»a»t  of  Champagne. 

tt^ite  in  this  year,  1162,  that  king  Henry's  troubles  b^an  with 
imm  a-Becket,  who  had  hitherto  be«i  his  &vourite,  his  friend,  and 
P^minister.  The  contest  between  the  king  and  Becket,  which 
^10  many  folio  pages  of  modem  history,  must  be  briefly  glanced  at 
^  It  was  the  same  quarrel  which  had  agitated  England  between 
7^  I.  and  Ansehn ;  but  England  no  longer  possessed  a  virtuous 
7j*g»iter  of  her  royal  race  for  a  queen,  who,  out  of  pity  for  the  poor, 
^P'l^ed  of  their  Usual  provision,  mediated  between  these  haughty 

uJ^^  ^  two  dangfaten  of  that  name,— one  by  Eleanora,  and  this  child  "bjl  his 
*«»»dqaeen,AUceofc£mfagiie.  -.  J'  » 
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spirits.    The  gay,  luxurious  daughter  of  the  South  was  occuined  witk 
her  pleasures,  and  heeded  not  the  miseries  which  the  king^s  sequo^ 
trations  of  benefices  brought  on  the  destitute  part  of  the  population 
Becket  appealed  to  the  empress  Matilda,  the  king's    mother,  ^ 
haughtily  repulsed  his  suit.    Becket  was  the  son  of  a  London  citiaeai 
who  had  followed  Edgar  Athcling  on  his  crusading  expedition,  and  w« 
made  prisoner  in  Syria;  he  obtained  his  liberty  through  the  affectiflJ 
of  a  Syrian  lady,  an  emir's  daughter,  who  followed  her  lover  after  Ibm 
departure,  and  succeeded  in  finding  him  in  London,  although  she  kneif 
but  two  European  words,  "London"  and  "Gilbert," — the  place  oil 
abode  and  Christian  name  of  her  lover.    The  pagan  maiden  was  bapHtl 
tized,  by  the  favourite  Norman  name  of  Matilda,  and  from  this  romantk^ 
union  sprang  Thomas  a-Becket,  who  was  remarkable  for  his  learning^, 
and  brilliant  talents,  and  his  fine  stature  and  beauty.    The  love  whid  j 
Gilbert  Becket  bore  to  the  race  and  blood  of  Alfred,  which  had  sent  ( 
him  crusading  with  prince  Edgar,  rendered  him  the  firm  partisan  ofiask^ 
niece,  the  empress  Matilda.  i 

Toung  Becket  had  taken  the  only  road  to  distinction  open  to  «ii 
Anglo-Saxon :  yet  he  was^  the  church,  but  not  in  it ;  for  he  was  iid»< 
ther  priest  nor  monk,  being  rather  a  church-lawyer  than  a  clergymsawi 
Henry  II.  had  distinguished  this  Anglo-Saxon  with  peculiar  favour  ixh 
the  indignation  of  his  wife  and  mother,  who  warned  him  against  feeling 
friendship  for  an  Anglo-Saxon  serf  with  the  loathing  that  thedaugbtevi  ^ 
of  rajahs  might  feel  for  a  pariah.    The  see  of  Canterbury  having  re- 1 
mained  vacant  a  year  and  a  half,  Henry  urged  his  favourite  to  accept  it,  I 
in  hopes  that  he  would  connive  at  his  plans  of  diverting  the  revenues  of  1 
the  church  to  enrich  those  of  the  crown,  for  this  was  simply  the  whole  1 
cause  of  the  perpetual  contest  between  the  Anglo-Norman  kings  and  the  ; 
archbishops  of  Canterbury  since  the  Conquest;  but  as  the  church  sup- 
ported the  destitute  poor,  it  is  not  difficult  to  decide  which  had  the 
moral  right.    Archdeacon  Becket  protested  that  if  he  were  once  a  bishopi 
he  must  uphold  the  rights  of  the  church ;  but  the  king  still  insisted  on 
investing  him  with  the  archbishopric.    The  night  before  his  consecm- 
tion,  at  supper,  he  told  the  king,  **  that  this  archbishopric  would  pla« 
an  eternal  barrier  between  their  friendship."    Henry  would  not  believe 
it.    Becket  was  consecrated  priest  one  day,  and  was  invested  as  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  the  next.    To  the  annoyance  of  the  king  he 
instantly  resigned  his  chancellorship,  and  became  a  firm  champion  for  tic 
rights  of  his  see.   For  seven  years  the  contest  between  Becket  and  Henry 
continued,  during  which  time  we  have  several  events  to  note,  and  to 
conclude  the  history  of  the  empress  Matilda.    She  was  left  *  regent  of 
Normandy  by  her  son,  which  country  she  governed  with  great  wifldom 
and  kept  in  a  peaceful  state,  but  she  never  returned  to  England. 
1  Rog.  Hov.    Gervase.    Newbeny. 
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h  the  year  1165  king  Louis  VII.  gave  the  princess  Alice  (his 
mgest  daughter  by  queen  Eleanora)  in  marriage  to  the  count  of  Blois, 
1  at  the  same  time  endowed  him  with  the  office  of  highnseneschal  of 
uce,  which  was  the  feudal  right  of  Henry  II.,  as  count  of  Anjou. 
mry  violently  resented  this  disposal  of  his  office ;  and  the  empress, 
smother,  who  foresaw  the  rising  storm,  wrote  to  pope  Alexander  III., 
igginghim  to  meet  her,  to  mediate  between  the  angry  kings.  The 
ape  oheyed  the  summons  of  the  royal  matron,  and  the  kings  met 
btilda  jflid  the  xx)ntifif  at  Gisors.  The  differences  between  Becket  and 
fany  II.  had  then  risen  to  a  fearful  height.  It  appears  that  Matilda 
*«  charged  by  the  pope  with  a  commission  of  peace-making  between 
ttet  and  his  royal  master.  Emboldened  by  the  mandate  of  the  pope, 
•dot  once  more  referred  to  the  empress  Matilda  as  the  mediator 
•kween  the  church  and  her  son,  and  no  more  met  with  repulse.  We 
We  seen  the  disgust  with  which  Matilda  recoiled  from  any  communi- 
■fton  with  Becket,  as  the  son  of  a  Saxon  villein ;  nevertheless,  this 
tat  man,  by  means  of  his  eloquent  epistles,  was  beginning  to  exercise 
»«ame  dominion  over  the  mind  of  the  haughty  empress  that  he  did 
J»  every  living  creature  with  whom  he  communicated.  Henry  II., 
tatted  at  his  progress,  sent  to  his  mother  a  priest  named  John  of 
F^  who  was  charged  to  inform  her  of  many  particulars  derogatory 
f«cket*8  moral  character, — events,  probably,  that  happened  during 
Fg>y  and  magnificent  career  as  chancellor  and  archdeacon. 
L^c demise  of  the  duke  of  Bretagne  had  called  Henry  II.  to  take  pos- 
P^  ot  that  duchy,  in  the  name  of  the  infant  duchess  Constance  and 
■»  betrothed  lord,  his  son  Geoffrey,  when  the  news  arrived  of  the  death 
■[|*e  empress  Matilda,  which  occurred  September  10,  1167.  The 
■^  of  Henry  II.  was  deeply  regretted  in  Normandy,  where  she  was 
****^  "  the  lady  of  the  English.**  She  governed  Normandy  with  dis- 
^^  tod  moderation,  applying  her  revenues  wholly  to  the  benefit  of 
/fj*"'^^'^  ^eal  and  many  public  works.^  While  regent  of  Nor- 
™*^y)8be  applied  her  private  revenues  to  building  the  magnificent 
^e  bridge,  of  thirteen  arches,  over  the  Seine,  called  le  Grand  Pont 
construction  of  this  bridge  was  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  age,  being 

t  With  curved  piers,  to  humour  the  rapid  current  of  the  river.     The 

P'Wi  buUt  and  endowed  three  monasteries ;  among  these  was  the 
^gttifioeiit  structure  of  St.  Ouen.    She  resided  chiefly  at  the  palace  of 
^>  with  occasional  visits  to  the  abbey  of  Bee. 
^^^preas  was  interred  with  royal  honours,  first  in  the  convent 

aonnes  Kcmvelles :  her  body  was  aifterwards  transferred  to  the  abbey 
.  r*^»  ^fore  the  altar  of  the  Virgin.    Her  son  left  his  critical  affairs 

"^^^^Pe,  to  attend  her  funeral.    He  raised  a  stately  marble  tomb 
1  Dncarel*B  Normandy. 
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to  her  memory;  upon  it  was  the  foUowing  epitaph,  whose  dii 
tends  lather  to  advance  the  glorj  of  the  sorriving  son  than  the  ddGj 
mother;-^ 

**  Great  born,  great  married,  greater  brought  to  bed. 
Here  Heniy'B  dM«|iter.  wife*  and  aothet'a  laid."  ^ 

In  this  grave'  her  body  remained  till  the  year  1282,  when  the  at 
church  of  Bee  being  rebuilt,  the  workmen  discovered  it,  wrapped  iq 
an  ox-hide.  The  coffin  was  taken  up,  and,  with  great  solemnity 
interred  in  the  middle  of  the  chancel,  before  the  high  altar.  The  and 
tomb  was  removed  to  the  same  place,  and,  with  the  attention  the  dn 
of  Bome  ever  showed  to  the  memory  of  a  foundress,  erected  over 
new  grave.  This  stmctare  Mling  to  decay  in  the  seventeenth  ceoix 
its  place  was  supplied  by  a  fine  monument  of  brass,  with  a  pom| 
inscription.^  The  character  of  this  celebrated  ancestress  of  our 
line  was  as  much  revered  by  the  Normans  as  disliked  by  the  Engl 
Besides  Henry  II.  she  was  the  mother  of  two  sons,  Geofl6:ey  and  WilJi| 
who  both  preceded  her  to  the  grave. 

Queen  Eleanora  was  resident,  dunng  these  events,  at  the  palaoQ 
Woodstock,  where  prince  John  was  bom,  in  the  year  1166.  Ha 
completed  the  noble  hall  of  the  palace  of  Bouen,^  begun  by  HeniJ 
and  nearly  finished  by  the  empress  Matilda.  He  sent  for  queen  £]£» 
from  England,  to  bring  her  daughter,  the  princess  Matilda,  tbA^f 
might  be  married  to  her  affianced  lord,  Henry  the  Lion,  duke  of  Saza 
The  nuptial  feast  was  celebrated  in  the  newly-finished  hall  of  Hoi 
palace,  first  opened  for  this  stately  banquet,  1167.  Queen  EleM 
was  left  regent  of  Normandy  by  her  royal  lord ;  but  the  people,  \ 
contented  at  the  loss  of  the  empress  Matilda,  rebelled  against ' 
authority^  which  insurrection  obliged  Henry  to  come  to  the  aid 
his  wife. 

Guienne  and  Poitou  became  in  a  state  of  revolt  soon  after.*  ^ 
people,  who  earnestly  desired  Eleanora,  their  native  princess,  to  go^ 
them,  would  not  be  pacified  till  Henry  brought  her,  and  left  her 
Bourdeaux  with  her  son  Richard.  Henry,  the  heir  of  England, « 
entitled  the  duke  of  Guienne ;  Eleanora's  favourite  son,  Bichard, « 
promised  the  county  of  Poitou,  subject  to  vassalage  to  his  brother 
father.  The  princess  Marguerite,  the  young  vrffe  of  prince  Hei 
was  left  in  Guienne  with  her  mother-in-law,  while  Henry  XL  and 
heir  proceeded  to  England,  then  convulsed  with  the  disputes  heti 

1  "Orta  nuigoa,  viro  miyjor,  sed  maxima  parta, 
Hlc  jacet  Henrici  fllia,  spoma,  parens.*^ 
•Her  remains  were  dtaoovered  and  ex-    fragments  of  bones  and  sflverlaoe.TW*' 
hnmed,  for  the  fourth  time,  January  1847,    with  an  inscription  affirming  that  the 
when  the  ruins  of  the  Benedictine  church  of   contained  tlie  oonesof  the  illostiiouseo 
Bee  (Hellouln)  were  demolished.  According    Matilda,  kc 
to  the  Moniteur,  a_  leaden  .coffin,  oontainiog       s  Thleny.  Tyrrell 
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Boh  and  state  carried  on  by  Becket  Queen  Eleanora  and  prince 
bud  remained  at  Bourdeaux,  to  the  saldsfaction  of  the  people  of  the 
itti,  who  were  delighted  with  the  presence  of  their  reigning  family, 
kongh  the  Norman  deputies  of  king  Henry  still  continued  to  exercise 
,  "ftie  real  power  of  the  government. 

£Le  heart  of  Henry's  son  and  heir  still  yearned  to  his  old  tutor, 
et>— an  affection  which  the  king  beheld  with  jealousy.    In  order 
^:irean  his  son  from  this  attachment,  in  which  the  young  princess 
aerite  fully  shared,  Henry  H.  resolved,  in  imitation  of  the  Capetian 
'  family,  to  have  him  crowned  king  in  his  lifetime.    *'  Be  glad, 
1,"^  said  Henry  H.  to  him,  when  he  set  the  first  dish  on  the  table 
\  ccRXHiation  banquet  in  Westminster-hall ;  **  there  is  no  prince  in 
>  has  such^  sewer  2  at  his  table !" — **  No  great  condescension  for 
of  an  earl  to  wait  on  the  son  of  a  king,"  replied  young  Henry, 
i  lo  the  earl  of  Leicester.  The  princess  Marguerite  was  not  crowned 
)  same  time  with  her  husband ;  she  renudned  in  Aquitaine,  with 
^jmother-in-law,  queen  Eleanora.    Her  father,  the  king  of  France, 
aged  at  this  slight  offered  to  his  daughter,  and  flew  to  arms  to 
i  the  affront.    Yet  it  was  no  fault  of  king  Henry,  who  had  made 
preparation  for  the  coronation  of  the  princess,  even  to  ordering 
robes  to  be  in  readiness ;  but  when  Marguerite  found  that 
,  the  guardian  of  her  youth,  was  not  to  crown  her,  she  perversely 
1  to  share  the  coronation  of  her  husband, 
diaracter  of  Henry  H.,  during  the  long  strife  that  subsisted 
L  him  and  his  former  friend,  had  changed  from  the  calm  heroism 
jred  by  Peter  of  Blois ;  he  had  given  way  to  fits  of  violence, 
to  himself  and  dangerous  to  his  healtia.    It  was  said,  that 
i  any  tidings  came  of  the  contradiction  of  his  will  by  Becket,  he 
1  tear  his  hair,  and  roll  on  the  ground  with  lage,  grasping  handsful 
in  the  paroxysms  of  his  passion.^     It  was  soon  after  one  of 
I  of  rage  that,  in  1170,  he  fell  ill  ^  at  Diomfront  in  Maine : 
made  his  will,  believing  his  end  approaching.     To  his  son 
)  left  England,  Normandy,  Maine,  and  Aajoa ;  to  Bichard,  the 
dominions ;  G^of&ey  had  BreCagne,  in  right  of  his  wife ; 
was  left  dependent  on  his  brothers.    From  this  order  of 
John  obtained  the  nickname  of  Lackland^  first  given  him  by 
f  himself,  in  jest,  after  his  recovery. 

;  a  fit  of  penitence,  when  he  thought  himself  near  death,  Henry 

:  reconciliation  with  Becket.    When,  however,  fresh  contradictions 

I  between  them.  Hairy,  in  one  of  those  violent  accessions  of  fury 

'     1  Rog.  Hov.       • 

. J  MM  of  the  fiinctio&s  of  tbe     led  to  his  perionalng  ttiA  satne  ofike  at  his 

I  seneschal  of  France,  wnicli  Henry  had  son's  banquet. 
vfoim,  OS  hw  feudal  servioe  at  the  oorp-  '  Rog.  Hot. 
a  of  a  king  of  France,  as  count  of  Anjoii,         *  BrompUwk    Gerrase.    Bog.  Hot.  [ 
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described  above,  unfortunately  demanded,  before  the  knights  wl 
tended  in  his  bedchamber,^  **  Whether  no  man  loved  him  enoof 
revenge  the  affronts  he  perpetually  received  from  an  insolent 
On  this  hint,  Fitz-Urse,  Tracy,  Britton,  and  Morville  slaughtered  Bi 
before  the  altar  in  his  cathedral,  the  last  day  of  the  year  1171. 


CHAPTER  II. 


Fbom  the  time  of  the  marriage  of  her  daughter  Matilda  to  the  lie 
Saxony,  Eleanora  had  not  visited  England.  The  coronation  of  her^ 
son  and  the  murder  of  Becket  had  occurred  while  she  resided 
native  province.  She  had  seen  her  favourite  son  Bich#rd  crowned  0 
of  Poitou,  with  all  the  ceremonies  pertaining  to  the  inauguration  d 
ancestors.  But  king  Henry  only  meant  his  sons  to  superinteod 
state  and  pageantry  of  a  court ;  he  did  not  intend  that  they  should  ex« 
independent  authority,  and  Richard's  will  was  curbed  by  the  fail 
Norman  veterans  pertaining  to  his  father.  These  castellans  were 
real  governors  of  Guienne ;  an  order  of  affairs  equally  disapproved  a 
prince  Richard,  queen  Eleanora,  and  their  Aquitanian  subjects, 
queen  told  her  sons,'  Richard  and  Geoflrey,  that  Guienne  and  Po 
owed  no  obedience  to  a  king  of  England,  or  to  his  Normans :  if  ^ 
owed  homage  to  any  one,  it  was  to  the  sovereign  of  France ;  i 
resolved  to  act  as  their  Provencal  forefathers  of  old,  and  pay  no 
to  a  king  of  England. 

All  these  fermentations  were  approaching  a  violent   crisis, 
Henry  II.,  in  the  summer  of  1173,  arrived,  with  his  son,  the  yC 
king,  in  Guienne,  to  receive  the  long-delayed  homage  of  count  B«yo< 
of  Thoulouse.    CSount  Raymond,  although  supported  against  Eleaai 
by  his  former  enemy,  Louis  VII.,  was  forced  to  succumb  to  the 
enei^y  of  the  first  Plantagenet  king  of  England.    The  day  when  1 
count  of  Thoulouse  tendered  his  long-delayed  homage  to  Hemyl^ 
sovereign  of  Aquitaine,  he  took  the  opportunity  of  his  position  to  i 
mischief  between  Henry  and  his  wife  and  sons.    It  was  part  of  ih» 
of  a  feudal  vassal  to  give  his  sovereign  advice  in  time  of  need; 
when  Raymond  of  Thoulouse'  came  to  this  part  of  his  oath  of  houM 
as  he  knelt  before  Henry  11.,  he  interpolated  it  with  these  em]  "^ 
words : — **  Then  I  advise  you,  king,  to  beware  of  your  wife  and  sco 
That  very  night  the  yoimg  king,  although  he  always  slept  ia*^ 
father's  bedroom,  escaped    to    the   protection   of   his  father-in-W| 
Louis  VII.      Simultaneously  with  the  flight  of  young  Ueatjt^ 
brothers,  Richard  and  Geoffrey,  decamped  for  ^is.    Richard's  gn«^' 

1  Fits-Stephen  caUb  tthe  four  i?ho  murdered  the  archbishop,  the  beroni  or  servtftf  of^ 
king's  bedchamber.  '^Script.  Ber.  Franc.  *  lUd. 
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was,  that  his  wife,  the  princess  Alice  of  France,  was  withheld 
while  Geofifrey  insisted,  as  he  had  arrived  at  the  mature  age 
that  the  duchj  of  Bretagne,  and  his  wife,  Constance,  whose 
it  was,  should  he  given  to  his  sole  control. 

IL  has  heeu  taxed  with  atrocious  misconduct  in  regard  to  his 
Lter-in-Jaw,  the  young  duchess  of  Bretagne,  in  addition  to  the 
lie  really  committed  against  young  Alice  of  France,  the  spouse  of 
Richard.  But  as  the  authority,  John  of  Salisbury,  calls  the 
m  of  Bretagne  Alice^  instead  of  her  real  name,  Constance,  it  is 
that  the  same  person  is  meant  in  both  instances.  Bumours  had 
iRiNight  to  Eleanora  that  her  husband  meditated  a  divorce ;  for 
"  ly  had  been  installed,  with  almost  regal  honours,  in  her  apart- 
It  Woodstock.  Court  scandal  pointed  at  her  daughter-in-law, 
iDoeas  Alice,  whose  youthful  charms,  it  was  said,  had  captivated 
t&er-in-Iaw,  and  for  that  reason  the  damsel  was  detained  from  her 
lord,  prince  Richard.  Enraged  at  these  reports,  Eleanora  re- 
i  to  ttek  the  protection  of  the  king  of  France ;  but  as  she  was 
■^by  Henry's  Norman  garrisons,  she  possessed  so  little  power 
own  domains,  as  to  be  reduced  to  quit  them  in  disguise.*  She 
•fid  male  attire,  and  had  travelled  part  of  her  way  in  this  dress, 
Henry's  Norman  agents  followed  and  seized  her,  before  she  could 
4e  territories  of  her  divorced  husband.  They  brought  her  back 
^'^y,  in  the  disguise  she  had  adopted,  and  kept  her  prisoner  in 
itt  till  the  arrival  of  her  husband  in  that  city, 
oommenced  that  long,  dolorous,  and  mysterious  incarceration, 
•^  n»y  he  considered  the  third  era  in  the  life  of  Eleanora  of  Aqui- 
Bnt  while  on  the  continent,  the  imprisonment  of  queen  Eleanora 
*8tationary ;  we  trace  her  carried,  with  her  royal  husband,  in  a 
w  iwtraint  to  Barfleur,  where  he  embarked  for  England.  He  had 
^priaoner  in  company  with  Eleanora ;  his  daughter-in-law,  the 
^Marguerite,  who  had  contumaciously  defied  him,  left  the  royal 
•*ta  had  made  for  her  coronation  unworn  upon  his  hands,  and 
?*^  crown  he  had  offered  to  place  on  her  brow  if  not  consecrated 
^*^  With  these  royal  captives,  Henry  II.  landed  at  Southamp- 
**^  time  in  July,  1173.'  Henry  proceeded  directly  to  Canterbury, 
^^  the  captive  queens  in  his  train.  Here  he  performed  the 
JJ^tfid  penance,  so  often  described,  at  the  tomb  of  Becket. 
^ty  had  king  Henry  completed  his  penance,  when  tidings  were 
W  him  that  his  high  constable  had  defeated  prhice  Richard  and 
\^  of  Leicester,  near  Bury  f  and  this  news  was  followed  by  a 
*^Ser,  announcing  the  capture,  at  Alnwick,  of  William  the  Lion, 
^  °»  Scotland,  and  that  the  royal  prisoner  was  approaching,  with  his 

^•-''Vj*-        «  IMoeto.    Dr.  Henry  has  likewise  traced  the  progress  of  Henry  with  two 
"«>»  the  contemporary  chroniclers.  »  Brompton  and  Rog.  Hov. 
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legs  tied  beneath  Ids  horse, — ^tiie  most  approved  method  of 
contumely  to  a  captiye  in  the  middle  ages.  All  this  manifeited 
clearly  to  the  Anglo-Saxons,  that  St  Thomas  had  forgiven  Iub 
friend,  and  was  now  exerting  himself  very  actively  in  his  belulf ; 
when,  within  a  very  few  honrs,  intelligence  came  that  the  fleet  of; 
king  Henry,  which  had  set  sail  to  invade  England,  had  been 
demolished  by  a  storm,  public  enthusiasm  for  the  saint  knew  do  bn 
The  king  wait  to  return  thanks  to  St»  Thomas,  at  the  shrine 
which  he  had  done  penance,  and  the  peace  of  the  kingdom  was  ^ 
restored.  Then  was  queen  Eleanora  consigned  to  ccmfinementt 
lasted,  with  but  short  intervals,  for  sixteen  years.  Her  prison  i 
own  royal  palace  at  Winchester,*  where  she  was  giiuded  If 
husband's  great  justiciary  and  general,  Banulph  de  Grlanville. 
The  poor  penitent  at  Godstow  expired  in  the  midst  of  these 
not  cut  ofiT  in  h^  brilliant  youth  by  queen  Eleanora,  but  "  ftoBi 
decay  by  pining.**  She  was  nearly  forty,  and  was  Ihe  mother 
sons,  both  of  age.  She  died,  practising  the  severest  penances, 
high  odour  of  sanctity,  and  may  be  c(msidered  the  Mag&kn 
middle  s^es.  Tradition  says  she  declared  on  her  death-bed,  tluii 
a  certain  tree^  she  named  in  the  convent-garden  was  turned  ta 
they  would  know  the  time  she  was  received  into  glory.  8fa 
deeply  venerated  by  the  simple-hearted  nuns  of  Godatow.  The 
finding  that  the  queen  was  imprisoned  on  account  of  her 
jealousy,  compared  the  circumstance  with  the  death  of  Bosainoi 
revived  the  old  story  of  Henry's  passion  for  the  penitwit  of  C 
From  this  accidental  coincidence,  of  Ekanora's  imprisonment  u 

1  Benedict  Abbas,  ftod  maaj  cbnmicles.  skiter,   Bosaaond  QifforcU"  tlie 

Benedict  was  her  prime  minister  daring  her  perhaps  remembering  she  was  thei 

long  regency  in  the  sncoeeding  reign.  his  saperior,  tbe  arcbbishoii,  dedl 

*  The  body  of  Bosamood  was  bmied  at  the  hearse  of  a  harlot  was  not  a  ^ 

Godstow,  near Obcfoid, a iittlenonnery among  for  a  quire  of  virgins  to  coo' 

the  rich  meadows    of  Evenlod.— Camden.  .  was  tbe  front  of  God's  altar  a 

According  to  the   peculiar  custom  of  the  for  it."    He  then  gave  orders 

times  the  grave  was  not  closed,  bat  a  sort  of  sion  of  the  coffin  into  the  chn 

tempomr  tabernacle,  called  in  chronicle  a  sisters  of  Godatoww«re  forced  to  (I 

hearse  (of  which  the  modem  hatchment  is  a  time ;  but  after  the  death  of  St  9 

relic),  was  erected  over  the  eoffin  before  the  gathered  the  bones  of  Bosam<»)d  I 

hikh  altar,  covered  with  a  pall  of  fair  white  fumed  bag  of  leather,  which  tbey  9 

silkT  tapers  burnt  around  it,  and  banners  a  leaden  case,  and,  with  aU  tbe  iH 

with  emblazoDment  waved  over  it    Thus  woman's  aifectlon,  deposited  th 

lying  in  state,  it  awaited  the  time  for  the  original  place  of  hiterment    Th0j 

erection  of  a  monument.      Twenty  years  remnant  serves  for  a  cowhousCi 

after,  the  stem  monlist  St.  Hnc^  bishop  of  grows  oat  of  the  p«ii tent's  gn 

Lincoln,  in  a  coarse  of  visitation  of  convents,  bears  every  year  a  profusion  of  not 

came  to  Godstow,  and  demanded,  "  Who  kernels.    King  John  thought  p 

laid  there  in  such  state   under   that  rich  a  t(Hab  to  the  memory  of  Rosa 

hearse?"     And  when  the  simple  nuns  re-  embossed  with  fair  brass,  having  « 

plied,  "  It  was  the  corpse  of  their  penitent  tUm  aboot  its  edgeSk  in  Latin,  to  thii^ 

**  This  tomb  doth  here  endose 
The  world's  most  beauteous  rose, — 
Bose  passing  sweet  erewhile. 
Now  nought  but  odour  vile." 
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jfs  dea&,  the  memory  of  the  qneen  has  been  nnjostly  burdened 
k  tiie  mimler  oi  her  fonner  rival. 

■my  II.  seems  to  have  indulged  Lis  eldest  and  his  yongest  son 
the  most  ruinous  fondness;  he  always  kept  them  near  him  if 
Ue,  while  prince  Eichard  and  prince  Geoffrey,  equally  beloved  by 
rmother,  were  chiefly  resident  with  her  on  the  continents  Prince 
K  had  entirely  an  English  education,  having  for  his  tutor  that 
led  ecclesiastic,  allied  to  the  Welsh  royal  family,  well  known  to 
as  the  chronicler  Giraldus  Cambriensis. 
the  mediation  of  the  king  of  France,  his  father-in-law,  the 
king  Henry  was  recondled  to  Henry  IL  for  a  time,  and  his  spouse, 
gnerite  was  restored  to  him.  King  Louis  himself  visited  Ekigland 
K9,  for  the  purpose  of  praying  for  the  health  of  his  son,  Philip 
at  the  shrine  of  8t.  Thomas  a-Becket.  Notwithstanding  the 
hr  relationship  in  which  the  kings  of  England  and  France  stood  to 
ofter,  as  the  former  and  present  husband  of  the  same  queen,  they 
IT  to  have  met  frequently  in  friendly  intercourse.  Henry  rode  all 
*>  Aiigost  18,  with  his  train,  to  meet  Louis  VII.  at  Dover,  where  the 
■Hdere  relate  that  Henry  made  many  curious  observations  on  a  total 
■ft  of  the  moon,  which  happened  during  his  nocturnal  journey, — a 
•'ttiinding  us  of  his  fondness  for  scientific  questions,  as  recorded  in 
*»wter  by  Peter  of  Blois. 

II.  afterwards  took  his  royal  guest  to  his  Winchester-palace, 
he  showed  him  his  treasure-vault^  and  invited  him  to  take  anything 
Be.  Queen  Eleanora  was  then  at  Winchester,  but  whether  she 
*  Aer  divorced  lord,  is  not  recorded.  In  the  course  of  a  few  months, 
^'  TO.  died,  of  a  cold  caught  at  his  vigils  near  the  tomb  of  St. 
aaVBecket.  Such  was  the  end  of  the  first  husband  of  Eleanora 
fpitaine. 
«iter  into  a  minute  detail  of  all  the  rebellions  and  insurrections 
^*jien  by  the  insurgent  sons  of  Eleanora,  during  their  mother's 
''■^Dient,  were  an  endless,  and  indeed  an  impracticable  task.  It 
T**^oe  to  hold  up  a  picture  of  the  manners  and  temper  of  the 
r**^w  whom  she  was  the  hereditary  sovereign,  and  who  disdained 
^  iWeof  any  stranger,  however  nearly  connected  with  the  heiress  of 
^try.  All  the  elements  of  strife  were  kept  in  a  perpetual  state 
**%»  by  the  combativeness  of  the  troubadours,  whose  teTuonSy  or 
'"•J^i  perpetually  urged  the  sons  of  Eleanora  to  battle,  when  they 
I'^iDcllned  to  repose.  Such,  among  many  of  inferior  genius,  was 
irfA  ^  ^«  Bom,  viscount  de  Hauteforte,  whom  Dante  has  introduced 
*  «uch  terrific  grandeur  in  his  Inferno^  as  the  mischief-maker 
^*n  Henry  II.  and  Prince  John.  But  he  began  this  work  with 
yv  *  ^^dest  and  best  bdoved  son.  Bertrand,  and  all  the  other  trou- 
^'^  bated  Henry  11.,  whom  they  considered  as  an  interloper,  and 
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a  persecutor  of  their  rightful  princees,  the  duchess  of  Aquitaine, 
wife.  It  is  said  that  Bertrand  was  in  love  with  queen  Eleanoa>;£K 
addresses  many  coyert  declarations  to  a  "  royal  Eleanora  "  in  his 
adding  exultingly,  that  "  they  were  not  unknown  to  her,  for  she 
read!^  But  there  is  a  mistake  of  the  mother  for  the  daughter^ 
prince  Richard,  who  was  a  brother  troubadour,  encouraged  Bertran 
a  passion  for  his  beautiful  sister,  Eleanora ;'  and  to  the  daughter  d 
queen  of  England,  not  to  herself,  these  passionate  declaratioDS 
addressed. 

In  the  midst  of  an  insurrection  against  his  sire,  to  obtain  an 
pendent  sovereignty,  young  Henry  Plantagenet  died,  at  the  casfli 
Martel,  in  Guienne,  in  his  twenty-eighth  year.  When  he  fonod 
illness  mortal,  he  was  seized  with  deep  remorse  for  his  frequent 
lions  against  his  ever-indulgent  father.  He  sent  to  king  Heu] 
implore  his  pardon  for  his  transgressions.  Before  he  expired,  be 
the  satisfaction  of  receiving  a  ring  from  his  sire,  as  a  token  of  .foig 
ness.  On  the  receipt  of  this  pledge  of  affection,  the  penitence  of 
dying  prince  became  passionate ;  when  expiring,  he  caused 
be  taken  out  of  bed,  and  died  on  sackcloth  and  ashes,  as  an 
for  his  sins.  The  death  of  their  heir  for  a  short  time  reconciled 
Eleanora  and  her  royal  husband.  Henry  mourned  for  the  loss  of 
with  the  deep  grief  of  David  over  Absalom.  The  contemporary  d 
clers  agree,  that  from  1183  to  1184,  when  the  princess  Matilda, 
her  husband,  Heni7,the  Lion  of  Saxony,  sought  refuge  in  Englaod| 
captive  queen  was  restored  to  her  rank  at  the  English  court' 

Prince  Richard,  now  become  the  heir  of  Henry  and  Eleanoq 
mained  some  time  quiet,  in  order  to  see  how  his  father  would  a 
himself  towards  him.  Although  he  had  arrived  at  the  age  of  ti 
seven,  and  the  princess  to  whom  he  was  half  married  was  twenty- 
she  was  still  detained  from  him.  Richard  had  formed  at  GuieoiM 
attachment  to  a  virtuous  and  beautiful  princess,  the  daughter 
neighbouring  potentate,  and  he  was  anxious  that  his  mysterious 
glement  with  the  princess  Alice  should  be  brought  to  a  terminatioq 

The  continual  urgency  of  prince  Richard,  in  regard  to  the  pri 

Alice,  was  met  with  constant  evasion.     Reports  were  renewed 

king's  intention  to  divorce  queen  Eleanora ;  and  the  legate 

England,  cardinal  Hugo,  was  consulted  on  ^  the  practicability  o 

divorce,  and  likewise  on  the  possibility  of  obtaining  a  dispen8ati( 

the  king's  marriage  with  some  person  nearly  allied  to  him.    The 

sequence  was,  that  prince  Richard  flew  to  arms,  and  got 

his  mother's  inheritance,  while  queen  Eleanora  was  again  commii 

restraint  in  Winchester-palace.  Her  lengthened  imprisonment  infuiii 

1  Oount  Thierry.  gion,  and  the  yoang  prinoeflB  was 

*  The  royal  family  considered  the  love  of    rery  passively  to  Alphonsu,  king  of 

the  noble  troubadoor  as  a  mere  poetical  pas-       '  Benedict  Abbas.  *  tierTiie. 
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r  subjects  in  Aqnitaine.     The  troubadours  roused  tbe  national  spirit 
&YOur  of  their  native  princess  by  such  strains  as  these,  which  wove 
iirar-soogs  that  animated  the  contest  maintained  by  Richard  in  the 
pe  of  his  mother : — •«  Daughter  of  Aquitania,  fair  fruitful  vine !  thou 
I  been  torn  fix)m  thy  country,  and  led  into  a  strange  land.    Thy  harp 
'  into  the  voice  of  mourning,  and  thy  songs  into  sounds  of 
1.    Brought  up  in  delicacy  and  abundance,  thou  enjoyedst  a 
•1  liberty,  livii^  in  the  bosom  of  wealth,  delighting  thyself  with 
•  spoitB  of  thy  women,  with  their  songs,  to  the  sound  of  the  lute 
1  Wwr :  and  now  thou  moumest,  thou  weepest,  thou  consumest  thy- 
with  sorrow.     Return,  poor  prisoner — return  to  thy  cities,  if  thou 
t :  and  if  thou  canst  not,  weep,  and  say,  *  Alas  !  how  long  is  my 
Bf   Weep,  weep,  and  say,  *My  tears  are  my  bread,  both  day  and 
ptf   Where  are  thy  guards,  thy  royal  escort  ?  where  thy  maiden 
%  councillors  of  state  ?    Some  of  them,  dragged  far  from  thy 
ly,  have  suifered  ignominious  death  ;  others  have  been  deprived 
Bght;  others  banished  and  wandering  in  divers  places.    Thou  criest, 
rtno  one  hears  thee  ! — for  the  king  of  the  North  keeps  thee  shut  up 
w  a  town  that  is  besi^ed.    Cry,  then, — cease  not  to  cry !    Eaise  thy 
Wft  like  a  trumpet,  that  thy  sons  may  hear  it ;  for  the  day  is  approach- 
when  thy  sons  shall  deliver  thee,  and  then  shalt  thou  see  again  thy 
land !"     These  expressions  of  tenderness  for  the  daughter  of  the 
1  national  chiefs  of  Aquitaine  are  followed  by  a  cry  of  malediction 
mrt  the  towns  which,  either  from  force  or  necessity,  still  adhered  to 
Je  teng  of  the  foreign  race : — "  Woe  to  the  traitors  which  are  in 
^nitaine,  for  the  day  of  their  chastisement  is  at  hand  !     La  Rochelle 
■Jjdg  that  day.     She  doubles  her  trenches,  she  girds  herself  all  round 
Wfti  the  sea,  and  the  noise  of  her  great  works  is  heard  beyond  tho 
t^JWntains.    Fly  before  Eichard,  duke  of  Aquitaine,  ye  who  inhabit 
|^«)tetl  for  he  shall  overthrow  the  glorious  of  the  land, — ^he  shall 
JWahikte,  from  the  greatest  to  the  least,  all  who  deny  him  entrance 
"^Bttntonge!"     The  manner  of  Eleanora*s  imprisonment  was  as 
j^J^'^'Wis  to  her  contemporaries  and  subjects  as  it  is  to  her  modern 
7^*^  if  we  may  take  literally  the  query  propounded  in  one  of  her 
|f|J^T  war-songs.*    "Tell  me,  double  eagle,  tell  me  where  wast 
^  when  thine  eaglets,  flying  from  their  paternal  nest,  dared  to  put 
I  ^  tW  claws  against  the  king  of  the  North  P* 
I      ^or  nearly  two  years,  the  Angevin  subjects  of  Henry  IT.  and  the 
i  tJ?^****^^  subjects  of  his  captive  queen  gave  battle  to  each  other ; 
I   .    '  ^^^^  Eochelle  to  Bayonne,  the  dominions  of  queen  Eleanora  were 
^  a  state  of  insurrection.    The  contemporary  chroniclers,  who  beheld 

5^?J**  qnoted  by  M.  Michelet,  in  his  eagle,  on  account  of  the  double  sovereignly 

wj  or  France.    Eleanora  ia  designated  she  bad  potiHeased,  as  queen  of  I'^mncs  and 

"7  prophecies  of  Merlin  as  the  double  then  of  England. 

^OL,  I.  O 
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ibis  contest  of  biubatid  against  wife,  and  sons  against  &tber,  instnd 
looking  upon  it  as  the  natural  oonaeqaence  of  a  diyided  role  ia  aa 
tended  empire^  exercised  by  persons  of  a  €(Hrrapt  edncation^ 
it  as  the  influence  of  an  evil  destiny  presiding  over  t^e  latti 
Plantagenet,  and  as  the  punishment  of  some  great  cilme. 

It  was  whispered  that  queen  Eleanora,  when  pursuing,  in  her 
days,  her  guilty  career  as  queen  of  France,^  had  been  too  intiisate 
Geoffrey  Plantagenet,  her. husband's  father.  Then  the  utory  of  F( 
the  Bed,^  the  first  that  took  the  name  of  Plantagenet,  was  re^«d 
the  murder  of  his  brother  discussed.  The  wonderful  tale  ww 
remembered  of  the  witch-countess  of  Anjou,  Henry  IL's 
mother,  wife  to  Foulke  le  Bechin,  whose  cognomen  means 
quarreler.*'  This  count,  having  observed  that  his  wife  seldom 
church  (and  when  she  did,  quitted  it  always  at  the  elevation  of 
Host),  thought  proper  not  only  to  force  her  to  luasis,  but  made  fool 
his  esquires  hold  her  forcibly  by  the  mantle  when  she  was  there ; 
lo !  a^  ,the  moment  of  ccnusecration,  the  countess,  untying  the  i 
by  wlfich  she  was  held,  left  it  in  the  hands  of  the  esquires,  and  % 
through  the  windowof  the  chapel,  was  never  heard  of  more.  A 
thunderstorm  happened  at  the  moment  of  her  d^Mirture;  adzei 
smell  of  brimstone  remained,  whidi  '*  no  singing  of  the  monks 
allay."  Her  imgracious  descendant^.  Eichard  Coeux  de  lion,  used 
this  tale  with  great  glee  to  his  knights  at  Poitou  ;  and  added, ' 
to  be  wondered  that,  having  sprung  from  such  a  stocky  we  Uve 
terms  with  each  other  ?  From  Satan  we  sprang,  and  to  Sain 
must  go." 

Geoffrey  held  out  Limoges,  in  his  mother's  name,  with  greal 
tinacity.    Among  other  envoys  came  a  Norman  clerk,  holding  % 
in  his  hand,  and  supplicated  Geoffrey  not  to  imitate  the 
Absalom.    *'  What  1''  said  Greoffrey,  "  would^t  thou  have  me  4( 
myself  of  mine  inheritance  ?    It  is  the  fate  of  our  family  tbttt 
shall  love  the  rest.    Hatred  is  our  rightful  h^tsge,'*  added  he, 
"  and  none  will  ever  succeed  in  depriving  us  of  it."     During  a 
ference  which  prince  Geoffrey  soon  after  had  with  his  father,  ift: 
market-place  at  Limc^es,  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  peac% 
Aquitanian  soldiers  and  supporters  of  Geoffrey,  full  of  rage  at  the 
of  the  monarch  who  kept  their  duchess  imprisoned,  broke  the  1 
by  aiming  from  the  castle  a  shower  of  cross-bow  shafts  at  the  penW 
the  king,  one  of  which  came  so  close  as  to  shoot  his  horse  throngh: 
ear.    The  kii^  presented  the  arrow  to  Geoffrey,  saying,  with 
"  Tell  me,  Geoffrey,  what  has  thy  unhappy  father  done  to  ihee,  to 
serve  that  thou,  his  son,  shouldst  make  him  a  mark  for  thine  archert 

1  Brompton.  *  Script.  Ber.  Franc. 
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^  was  greatly  ahocked  at  ihis  aecident,  of  which  he  declared  he 
^wholly  mnocent.  It  was  the  outbreak  of  popular  fniy  in  his 
r's  subjects. 
i  Riehaid  having  obtained  possession  of  the  whole  of  Aqnitaine^ 
roommanded  him  to  sorrender  it  to  his  mother,  qneen  Eleanoni, 
ake  had  brongfat  as  far  as  Normandy  to  claim  her  right.*  The  moment 
e  reoeived  this  mandate  he  gave  up  the  territory,  and  hastened  to 
dy  to  welcome  the  queen,  and  congratulate  her  on  her  restoration 
lorn.  During  the  year  1186,  Eleanora  exercised  sovereign  power  at 
,  and  then  resigned  it  to  her  son  Bichard,  who  in  the  mean- 
phad  made  his  peace  with  his  father.  Henry  II.  was  with  his  queen 
iJg this  period;  for  Benedict  dedarcs  that,  the  following  April,  they 
d  from  Barflenr  to  England.  Eleanora  was  again  put  under  some 
•intat  WinGhester*palace,  which  she  quitted  no  more  till  the  death 
pg  Hemy,  three  years  afterwards. 

"fin  prince  Kicbard  and  prince  Geoffrey  were  not  combating  with 
tfethei's  subjects,  they  employed  themselves  in  making  war  on  each 
Just  before  the  death  of  Geoffrey,  his  brother  Richard  invaded 
lions  in  Bretagne  with  fire  and  sword.  After  this  faction  was 
,  Geoffrey  went  to  assist  at  a  grand  tournament  at  Paris,  where 
s  flung  from  his  steed  in  the  midst  of  the  m^Cy  and  was  trodden 
beneath  the  feet  of  the  coursers.  He  was  buried  at  N6tpe 
'This  was  the  second  son  queen  Eleanora  had  lost  since  her  im- 
*ent,  in  the  very  flower  of  his  youth  and  strength.  Like  his 
Henry,  this  prince  was  remarkaWe  for  his  manly  beauty,  and 
iigile  gisace  of  his  martial  figure.  His  death  afflicted  his  mother 
%  with  that  of  her  first-born ;  for  Geoffrey  had  been  brought  up  a 
•1,  and  had  shown  far  more  resentment  for  his  mother's  impri- 
nt than  the  young  king  Henry.  That  Eleanora  loved  both  with 
*^*iaother's  passionate  tenderness,  we  have  the  evidence  of  her  own 
Nteloqoejj^  words.  In  one  of  her  letters  to  the  pope,  preserved  in 
■  ■^•'ilection  of  Peter  of  Blois,  she  says, — "  The  younger  king  and  the 
y^^  Bretagne  both  sleep  in  dust,  while  their  most  wretched  mother 
*coinpeiiec[  to  live  on,  though  tortured  by  the  irremediable  recollections 

^«  misfortunes  of  prince  Arthur,  duke  of  Bi-etagne,  began  before  his 
^  and  were  strengthened  by  his  baptism,  on  the  29th  March,  1187. 
Aae  duchess  Constance  brought  him  into  the  world  a  few  months  after 
*«jfe»thof  his  father,  Eleanora,  the-  eldest  child  of  Constance,  had 
^  proclaimed  heiress  of  Bretagne,  but  was  disinherited  by  the  birth 
jf  ^r  brother.  *<  It  was  the  pleasure  of  king  Henry  and  queen  Eleanora 
^  the  infant  should  be  named  Henry ;  but  the  Bretons  chose  to  in- 
^^e  their  natural  prejudices  in  favour  of  king  Arthur,  whom  they  claim 
I  Benedict  Abbas. 
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as  their  countrynQan ;  and  as  they  looked  forward  to  the  boy  as  the  put* 
sible  heir  of  Engiund,  they  insisted  on  giving  the  last  descendant  of  4 
Armorican  princes  that  favourite  name.  This  was  the  first  public  ^ 
pleasure  given  by  Constance  to  the  parents  of  her  husband :  their cmni 
increased  with  years." — "  Great  scandal  arose  after  the  death  of  Geoffi? 
regarding  the  duchess  Constance,  and  her  brother-in-law,  John ;  till  1 
marriage  with  Isabella  of  AngoulSme,  he  was  constantly  *haimti| 
her ;'  and  on  this  account,  it  is  supposed,  Henry  II.,  after  the  birth 
her  posthumous  son,  Arthur,  forced  the  duchess  to  marry  the  eail 
Chester,  as  prince  John's  attentions  to  his  sister-in-law  caused  considi 
able  comment."  * 

The  commission  of  moral  wrong  had  involved  Henry,  great  i 
powerful  as  he  was,  in  a  net,  within  whose  inextricable  folds  he  eil 
vainly  struggled,  or  awaited  the  possibility  of  deliverance  by  the  di 
of  the  queen.  If  Eleanora  had  preceded  him  to  the  grave,  as  in 
common  course  of  nature  might  have  been  expected^  he  would  havei 
instantly  for  a  dispensation  to  marry  the  affianced  bride  of  his  i 
While  the  queen  lived,  this  could  not  be  done  without  an  explosion 
scandal  which  would  have  dishonoured  him  in  the  eyes  of  all  Eon 
Henry  had  only  two  alternatives :  either  to  permit  his  heir  to 
the  princess  Alice,  or  to  shorten  the  life  of  the  queen  EleaDOtt 
violent  means.  Although  his  principles  were  not  sufficiently 
resist  temptations  to  vice,  yet  he  was  not  abandoned  enough  to 
deliberately  either  atrocity.  So  time  wore  uneasily  on,  till  prince  Bid 
attained  the  age  of  thirty-four,  and  Alice  that  of  thirty ;  while  the 
still  invented  futile  excuses  to  keep  both  in  this  miserable  state  of  e 
glement,  wherein  Richard  could  neither  free  himself  from  Alice,  na 
his  hand  to  any  other  bride.  Yet  Richard,  to  further  his  own  ends, 
the  brother  of  Alice  believe  that  he  was  willing  to  complete  his  engage 
"  It  was  the  wish  of  Henry  II.  to  crown  his  son  John  king  of  Eofj 
during  his  lifetime,  and  to  give  Richard  all  his  dominions  tliat  lay 
the  English  sea.  Richard  was  not  content;  he  came  to  the  i 
France,  and  cried  for  aid,  saying,  '  Sire,  for  God's  sake  suffer  me 
be  disinherited  thus  by  my  sire.  I  am  engaged  to  your  sister  Alice, 
ought  by  right  to  be  my  wife.  Help  me  to  maintain  my  rights 
hers.' "  *  The  king  of  France,  after  vainly  seeking  for  explanation  d 
reason  why  his  sister  was  not  married  to  her  betrothed,  made,  with 
Richard,  an  appeal  to  arms.  King  Philip  contrived  to  induce  prinoe 
to  join  in  the  rebellion.  When  Henry  heard  that  this  idolized 
of  his  old  age  had  followed  the  insurgent  example  of  his  brethren, 
threw  himself  into  a  paroxysm  of  rage,  and  invoked  the  bitterest 
on  his  head,  and  that  of  prince  Richard ;  he  cursed  the  day  of  his 
birth ;  and,  after  giving  orders  to  his  painter  at  Windsor  to  paint 
1  Carte.  >  Benuurd  le  Tresorfer.— Gtiizot's  Chron. 
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vice,  of  a  young  eaglet  pecking  out  the  eyes  of  an  eagle,  as  a  re- 
Bach  to  prince  John,  he  set  out  for  the  continent,  in  an  agonized  state 
[mind. 

'After  waging,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  an  unsuccessful  war,  king 

""iTy  agreed  to  meet  his  son  Hichard  and  the  king  of  France  at  Vezelai. 

the  king  was  on  his  pix)gress  to  this  congress,  he  fell  ill  at  Chinon, 

indulging  in  one  of  his  fits  of  violent  passion.^    Finding  that  his 

was  departing,  he  caused  himself  to  he  carried  hefore  the  high  altar 

tbe  cathedral,  where  he  expired  in  the  supporting  arms  of  Geoffrey, 

youngest  son  of  Rosamond,  who  was  the  only  one  of  his  children 

Ek  whom  he  received  filial  attention  in  his  last  moments*    Before. he 

I,  he  spoke  earnestly  to  him,  and  gave  him  a  ring  of  great  value ; 

I  laying  his  head  on  the  hosom  of  Geoffrey ,3  his  spirit  departed, 

Hng  his  features  still  convulsed  with  the  agony  of  rage  which  had 

ieaed  his  end.    When  the  news  was  brought  to  Richard  that  the 

w  of  England  had  devolved  upon  him  by  the  sudden  death  of  his 

',  he  was  torn  with  remorse  and  regret.   He  went  to  meet  the  royal 

}  at  Fontevraud,  the  place  of  interment  pointed  out  by  the  will  of 

deceased  monarch.    King  Henry,  when  he  was  carried  forth  to  be 

d,  was  first  apparelled  in  his  princely  robes,  having  a  crown  on  his 

^  gloves  on  his  hands,  and  shoes  on  his  feet,  wrought  with  gold  ; 

I  on  his  heels,  a  ring  of  gold  on  his  finger,  a  sceptre  in  his  hand,  his 

1  hy  his  side,  and  his  face  uncovered.    But  this  regalia  was  of  a 

geuature,  for  the  corpse  of  Henry,  like  that  of  the  Conqueror,  had 

stripped  and  plundered ;  and  when  those  who  were  charged  with 

neral  demanded  the  ornaments  in  which  Henry  was  to  lie  in  state, 

Rasnrer,  as  a  favour,  sent  a  ring  of  little  value,  and  an  old  sceptre. 

'  the  crowa  with  which  the  warlike  brow  of  Henry  was  encircled, 

1  but  the  gold  fringe  from  a  lady's  petticoat,  torn  off  for  the  occa- 

and  in  this  odd  attire,  the  greatest  monarch  in  the  world  went 

to  his  last  abode.^ 

Hhe  was  conveyed  to  the  abbey  of  Fontevraud,  where  he  lay  with  his 

•covered,  showing,  by  the  contraction  of  his  features,  the  violent  rage 

iiAhe  departed.  When  Richard  entered  the  abbey  he  shuddered,  and 

1  fome  moments  before  the  altar,  when  the  nose  and  mouth  of  his 

began  to  bleed  so  profusely,  that  the  monk  in  attendance  kept 

intly  wiping  the  blood  from  his  face.    Richard  testified  the  most 

at  remorse  at  this  sight.    He  wept  bitterly ;  and,  prostrating  him- 

payed  earnestly,  under  the  mingled  stimulus  of  grief  and  supersti- 

\  and  then  rising,  he  departed,  and  looked  on  the  face  of  his  sire  no 

k*   Henry  II.  died  July  6th,  1189. 

!he  first  step  taken  by  Richard  I.  on  his  accession  to  the  English 
wi  was,  to  order  his  mother's  release  from  her  constrained  retirement 

*  Whldi  Brompton  declarefl  was  the  immediate  cause  of  death.       '  Lord  Ljttelton. 
'  J.  P.  Andrews.       *  Count  Thierry,  from. Norman  Ghroaicles. 
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at  Winchester-palaoe.  From  a  captive,  queen  Eleanom  in  one 
became  a  sovereign ;  for  the  reinfi  of  the  English  govermneDt  trerephf 
in  her  hands  at  the  time  of  her  release.  "  Queen  Eleanora,  direcdf 
was  liberated  from  her  restraint  at  Winchester,  was  invested  i^ 
poweis  as  regent,  which  she  most  beneficially  exercised,  going  in  pi 
from  city  to  city,  setting  free  alt  those  confined  under  the  Nonnan 
laws,  which  in  the  latter  part  of  Henry's  life  were  craelly 
When  she  released  prisoners,  it  was  on  condition  that  they  praysl 
the  soul  of  her  late  husband."  Her  son  had  given  her  faU  power,.! 
to  her  great  honour,  Eleanora  did  not  use  against  those  who  had 
her  gaolers  or  enemies.  Her  tegency  was  entirely  spent  in  acts  of 
and  wisdom,  and  her  discriminating  acumen  in  the  prisoners  sbe 
rated  may  be  judged  by  the  following  list : — She  liberated  fally,- 
confined  for  breach  of  forest  laws,  who  were  aocused  of  no  further 
All  who  were  outlawed  for  the  same,  she  invited  hack,  to  their 
and  funilies.  All  who  had  been  seized  by  the  king^  arbitrary' 
mauds,  and  were  not  accused  by  their  hundred  or'county,  she 
But  all  malefaictors,  aocused  on  good  and  lawful  evidence,  were 
kept  in  prison,  without  bail."  The  queen-r^ent  next  ordaineii^ 
'^  every  freeman  of  the  whole  kingdcMn  should  swmt  that  be  would! 
faith  to  his  lord,  Bichaid,«on  of  kmg  Henry  and  queen  Eleanoi 
the  preservation  of  life,  limbs,  and  terrene  honour^  as  his  liegi 
against  all  living ;  and  that  he  would  be  obedient  to  his  hms, 
him  in  the  preservation  of  peace  and  justice." 

Eleanora  showed  so  littie  distaste  to  the  Winchester^jalaoe, 
prison,  that  she  returned  ,thither,  after  her  justiciary  progress, 
the  arrival  of  her  son  from  the  coast  of  Normandy.  It  appears 
Bixjhard,  when  he  gave  commands  for  his  mother's  release^  oi 
castellan,  the  keeper  of  the  treasnre-vault  at  Winchester, 
Glanville,  to  be  thrown  into  a  dungeon  in  Winchester-ca^le,  aad 
with  fetters  weighing  a  thousand  pounds.^    Our  ancient 
when  labouring  to  reooncile  the  prophecies  of  Merlin  with  the 
English  history,  while  hunting  after  the  impossible,  very  oftnJ 
some  particulars  which  would  otherwise  have  slept  shrouded  in 
of  the  grave.    Thus,  speaking  of  the  hberation  of  Eleanora  of  Aqi 
by  her  son,  Richard  I.,  Matthew  Paris  says  she  is  designated,  by 
sentence,  AquUa  rtepH  /(xderis  terttd  nidificatione  ^faudMt;  * 
structive  eagle  shall  rejoice  in  her  third  nestling." — *'  Eleanors," 
Matthew, ''  is  the  eagle,  for  she  spreads  her  wings  over  two  natiom^ 
land  and  Aquitaine ;  also,  by  reason  of  her  exceaive  lecnOy, 
stroyed  or  injured  nations.    She  was  separated  from  the  kii^  of 
by  reason  of  consanguinity,  and  from  the  king  of  England  by 
upon  mspicum^  and  kept  in  close  confinement.    She  rejoiced 

t  TynvU,  to  whose  most  iBWAed  and  IndefiitieftUe  resetKh  the  elnoUittM  of  mav' 
pasMges  of  Eleanonte  lift  it  owing. 
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nestJing,  siDc6  Bichard,  her  third  son,  honoured  h^  with  all 
I  after  releasing  her  from  prison,"    If  Matthew  would  imply 
r  confined  £leanoTa  for  iinpropti€^  of  conduct,  he  is  not  sup- 
l  by  other  autiiom, 
RidMud  I.  landed  at  Portsmouth,  August  the  12th,  1189. 
I  after,  he  anived  at  his  mother's  court  at  Winchester,  where 
l^care  was*  ^iinected  to  his  father's  ti^easure.    After  he  had  cou- 
th his^  mother,  he  ordered  hefore  him  B^nulph  de  Glanyille, 
)  him  so  good  an  aeeount  of  the  secrets  of  the  Winchester  trea-* 
lit,  that  he  set  bim  at  liherty,  and  eYelr  after  treated  him  with 
Either  Banulph  de  Olauville  had  hehaved  to  the  queen, 
fchffl  prisoner,  with  aH  possihle  respect,  or  Eleanora  was  of  a  very 
i  disposition,  and  forebore  prejudicing  her  son  against  her 
Jcntelkn.    Granville  gave  up  to  the  king  the  enormous  sum  of  nine 
\  thoosand  poutids,  besides  vatuabie  jewels.    At  his  first  seizure, 
MOOjOOO  marks  were  found  in  the  treftsure- vault,  which,  it  seems, 
Isomeizilaricaeied  only  known  to  Olanville.^    The  king's  next 
I  to  settle  tbe  revenuo  of  the  mother  he  so  passionately  loved,  and 
8  Wongs  he  had  so  fiercely  r^ented.    Her  dower  was  rendered 
i  to  those  of  the  queens  Matilda  Athding  and  Matilda  of  Bou* 

retttiwed  to  England  wtth  the  full  int^tito  of  inmiediately 
<he  crosade,  now  warmly  preached  throughout  Christendom.  In 
of  iiiift  cherished  purpose,  preparations  were  insttotly  made 
»%  ootottation,  which  took  place  on  the  3rd  of  September,  1189, 
^kft  only  aft*  he  Teached  the  shores  of  his  future  knjgdom.  As 
'  lufltte  of  the  queen-mothei's  recent  widowhood  prevented  herfix)m 
ill  thifrspleiidfid  fesl^val,  all  women  were  forbidden  to  be  present 
^^o^ticm.  BichArd  issued  a  proclamation  the  day  before,  de- 
i^l  women*  ttnd  Jews  from  entering  the  precincts  of  Westminster*- 
^  the  time  of  his  inauguratiOQ^'*--a  classification  of  persons  greatly 
jpiag  the  gallantly  of  the  lion-hearted  king.  The  Provencal  alli- 
J*^  produced  a  prodigious  influx  of  this  usurious  race  into  England. 
■y%«njoyed  high  privileges  in  the  hereditary  dominions  of  queen 
^^wi,  they  supposed  they  were  secure  umkt  her  son's  government. 
.  ?r[*^  money  would  buy  a  place  everywhere,  they  flocked  to  the 
*%»  bearing  a  lidh  present ;  but  the  populacte  set  upon  them  and 

9aS\?^'     Brompton.     Tyrrell.     M.  bar  as  the  author  of  '  Olaaville's  Institntasi' 

^1^  '^  (Ingefbr  employment  of  waerUke  — tfate  st^-clad  baron  being  the  fii^t  who 

iJ^^/^Mostlciariea,  and  the  combination  of  reduced  the  laws  of  England  to  a  wmteu 

omctt  of  general  and  of  lawyer  in  one  code.    To  matce  the  contrast  with  modem 

Sy  »*»Mi»  ftatm^  hi  the  Normaa  and  times  still  stronger,  the  great  legaHtt  died 

JJ^^  dominatioQ   in    England.     This  crusading,  having,  either  to  pleaee  Ckanrde 

]^T^  oe  QUuTiile  is  an  instance ;  he  was  Lion,  or  to  atone  for  his  sins  both  as  lawyer 

Mmm1%£^  general,  who  defeated  and  took  and  general,  taken  Up  the  cross,  for  the  pur- 

]J?J*r  Wmfion  the  Uon  of  Scotland;  bat  pose  of  battling  ••  Mahotm  audT'ermagatuit.'' 

*  ^  known  to  our  gentlemen  of  the  2  Rog.  Hov.    Brompton.    M.  Paris. 
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slaughtered  them,  being  excited  to  religious  mania  by  the  preaching i 
the  crusade.  The  massacre  of  these  unfortunate  money-broken 
not  perpetrated  with  the  connivance  of  either  king  Bichard  or 
queen-mother.  The  ringleaders  were,  by  the  king's  orders,  tried  andi 
to  death.  Alice,  the  long-betrothed  bride  of  Bichard,  was  neither 
ried  nor  crowned.  On  the  contrary,  she  was  committed  to  the 
species  of  restraint,  by  the  orders  of  the  queen,  in  which  she  herself 
been  so  long  held  captive.  The  princess  Alice  had  been  twenty- 
years  without  leaving  England ;  and  as  she  was  the  only  peisoa 
whom  Eleanora  retaliated  any  part  of  her  wrongs,  the  inference  moA 
drawn  that  she  considered  Alice  as  the  cause  of  them, 

Eleanora  departed  for  Aquitaine  as  soon  as  her  son  had  settled] 
English  dower,  and  Bichard  embarked  at  Dover,  for  Calais,  to  join 
crusade,  taking  with  him  but  ten  ships  &om  the  English  ports, 
troops  were  disembarked,  and  he  marched  across  France  to  his  moib 
dominions,  where  he  formally  resigned  to  her  the  power  he  had  ezercii 
during  his  father^s  lifetime,  as  her  deputy.  Bichard  appointed  the 
dezvous  of  the  crusade  at  Messina,  and  directing  his  mother  to  meet! 
there,  he  set  sail  from  Marseilles  for  Sicily ;  while  Eleanora  underUN 
journey  to  Navarre,  to  claim  for  him  the  hand  of  Berengaria,  thedaij 
of  king  Sancho. 

Bichard  had  much  to  eifect  at  Messina,  before  he  commenced  thei 
sade.  Before  he  struck  a  blow  for  Christendom,  be  was  obliged  to 
the  wrongs  of  his  sister  Joanna,  queen  of  Sicily,  the  youngest 
of  Eleanora  and  Henry  II.  William  the  Good,  through  the 
ations  of  Peter  of  Blois  (who  had  formerly  been  his  tutor),  becai 
husband  of  Joanna  Plantagenet.  The  Sicilian  ambassador 
Joanna  an  immense  dower ;  and,  when  the  aged  bridegroom  fonni 
his  young  queen  was  still  more  beautiful  and  sweet-tempiered  tha& 
father's  chaplain,  Peter,  had  set  forth,  he  greatly  augmented  her  joint 
The  king  of  Sicily  died  childless,  leaving  his  young  widow 
riches  in  his  will  King  Tancred  robbed  her  of  these,  and  of  herdoi 
and,  to  prevent  her  complaints,  enclosed  her  in  prison  at  MessinL 
was  this  outrage  Bichard  hastened  there  to  redress.  But  the  listof  goi 
the  fair  widow  directed  her  brother  to  claim  of  Tancred,  could  s 
have  only  existed  in  a  catalogue  of  Aladdin's  household  furniture 
arm  chair  of  solid  gold ;  ^  footstools  of  gold ;  a  table  twelve  feet 
with  trestles  of  gold  ;  besides  urns  and  vases  of  the  same  precious 
These  reasonable  demands  were  enforced  by  the  arm  of  the  mig 
Bichard. 

Tancred  compounded  for  dower  and  legacy  with  the  enormous 
ment  of  40,000  ounces  of  gold.     This  treasure,  with  the  royal  t*- 


articles.  « 


'  Bog.  Hoy.  and  YiniBaaf ;  likewise  Piera  of  I^ngtoft,  who  menUons  many  otber coii^ 
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f,  were  consigned  to  Richard  forthwith.  Thus  was  a  companion 
"  for  Richard's  expected  bride,  the  elegant  and  refined  Beren- 
who,  nnder  the  conduct  of  Eleanora  of  Aquitaine,  was  daily  ex- 
Richard  was  so  well  pleased  with  the  restoration  of  his  sister 
treasures,  that  he  asked  Tancred's  daughter  in  marriage  for  his 
•cbowledged  heir,  Arthur  of  Bretagne. 
bnora  arrived  in  Messina,  bringing  with  her  Berengaria ;  she  tarried 
hat  days  in  the  company  of  her  daughter  Joanna,  and  sailed  for 
«;  her  errand  was  to  settle  a  dispute  which  had  arisen  between  king 
•rd  and  Geoffrey,  the  son  of  Rosamond,  whom  the  king  had  ap- 
fcd  archbishop  of  York,  according  to  his  father's  dying  request,  but 
aied  an  enormous  sum  from  the  revenues  of  the  archbishopric. 
&  Eleanora  returned  to  England  in  1190.  Thus  did  Eleanora  pass 
captivity  to  the  high  authority  of  queen-regent.  In  every  emergency 
t&g  the  kin^s  absence,  she  was  the  guidii^  power.  She  placed  the 
Bmment  of  Aquitaine  in  the  hands  of  her  grandson,  Oiho  of  Saxony, 
"governed  England  with  great  wisdom  and  popularity."*  Queen 
uwra,  when  thus  arduously  engaged  in  watching  over  the  interests 
kcr  hest-beloved  son,  was  approaching  her  seventieth  year, — ^an  age 
direst  is  imperiously  demanded  by  the  human  frame.  But  years  of 
rtiU  remained  before  her ;  and  these  years  were  laden  with  sorrows^ 
\drew  from  her  that  pathetic  alteration  of  the  regal  style,  on  the 
^  of  the  captivity  of  Coeur  de  Lion,  where  she  declares  herself — 
ra,  by  the  wrath  of  God  queen  of  England."  Other  traits  of 
whdued  spirit  of  Eleanora  are  to  be  discovered ;  for  the  extreme 
^ty  of  her  spirits  diffused  itself  even  over  the  cold  records  of  state. 
"^  swayed  by  calmer  feelings,  she  styles  herself — "^lienora,  by  the 
of  God  humhly  queen  of  England."*  Eleanora  of  Aquitaine  is 
5  the  very  few  women  who  have  atoned  for  an  ill-spent  youth  by  a 

(""•  ttd  benevolent  old  age.      As  a  sovereign,  she  ranks  among  the 
Wttt  of  female  rulers.' 
tebS'* ^****'  Epistlea.  »  Rymer.  »  To  prevent  repetition,  the  rest  of 

^"cn&prebeoded  in  tbe  memoirs  of  her  daughter»>fn-law,  Berengaria  and  IsnbeUa.  ^ 
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BEREKGAEIA  OF  NAVARRE, 

QXmES  OF   BICHABD   CCEUE  D£   LION. 


Bbberoibia^  the  b«iititifQl  daf^^liter  of  Sanciho  the  Whe, 
KaTarte,  wu  fiisl  seen  by  Ridxaid  C(»ar  de  Lion,  when 
Poitoa/  at  a  grand  tomnMbent  giren  by  her  gallant  Ivother  at 
pelana^  her  tuitive  dtty,    Bldiaid  was  then  captiTAted  by  the 
Berengaria^  but  hia  engageuent  to  the  fair  and  final  Afiee  of 
preTeated  him  from  ofiGning  her  hia  hand.  Berengaiia  may  be 
a  Proven^  princess  by  famgoage  aod  education,  though  she  va88] 
by  deiBoent    Her  mighty  siio,  Sandio  the  Wise,  had  for  his  ii 
a&OBStor  Saadio  the  Great,  called  the  emperor  of  »tt  Spaisi, 
inherited  but  the  little  realm  of  Navarre.     He  maarried 
daughter  of  Alphonso,  Idng  of  Castile,  by  whom  he  had  three 
BerengariftyBUmche,  and  one  son,  Sanefao,  suraamed  ''the 
heio  celebmted  by  Ihe  Fraven^  poets*  for  his  gallant  exploits 
the  Moors ;  {<ft  he  defeated  the  Miramolin,  and  broke  with 
axe  the  chains  that  goarded  the  camp  of  the  infidel,  whidi 
were  afterwards  transferred  to  the  armorial  bearings  of  Navarre. 

An  ardent  friendship  had  subsisted  from  boyhood  between  Ridtfrfl 
Sancho  the  Strong,  the  gallant  brother  of  Berengarla.  A 
pursuits  strengthened  the  intimacy  of  Eichard  wi&  the  royal 
Navarre,  llie  faJihisr  and  brother  of  Berengaria  were  celebrated  fdH 
skill  and  judgment  in  Proven^  poetry.  Berengaria  was  hendf 
learned  princess ;  and  Richard,  who  was  not  only  a  troubadour  poet,  I 
as  acting  sovereign  of  Aquitaine,  was  the  prince  and  judge  of  all 
badours,  became  naturally  drawn  into  close  bonds  of  amity 
family,  whose  tastes  and  pursuits  resembled  his  own. 

No  one  can  marvel  that  the  love  of  the  ardent  Eichard 
strengthened  when  he  met  the  beautiful,  the  cultivated,  and 
Berengaria,  in  the  &miliar  intercourse  which  sprang  from  his 
ship  with  her  gallant  brother  f  but  a  secret  engagement,  replete 

1  See  the  preceding  biography.  were,  with  Sancho  the  Strong;  on  thei 

*  Richard  and  his  nephew,  the  troubadonr  intimate  terms  of  friendship,  bangfi^ 

count  of  Champagne,  who  afterwards  married  jwcUi,  or  sworn  brothers;  acoordiog  to  tdi 

Blanche,  the  younger  slater  of  Berengaria,  torn  of  the  chtvakic  ages. 
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Demanded  in  marriage  by  Ccaar  de  lAon. 

i  deferred,"  was  the  fste  of  Richard  the  Lion-faesrted  and  the  fair 

r  of  AaYarrs,  before  the  death  of  his  father,  in  1189,  placed  him  at 

rto  demand  her  hasid.    Bidiaxd  had  another  motive  for  his  ex* 

^desire  for  this  allianoe;  he  considered  that  his  beloved  mother, 

Eleanors,  was  deejay  indebted  to  king  Sa&cho,  the  fither  of 

,  because  he  had  pleaded  her  cause  with  Heniy  II.,  and  ob» 

Iflome  amelioiatian  of  her  imprisonment. 

I  after  Eichard  ascended  the  English  throne,  he  sent  his  mother, 

1  Eleanora,  to  the  court  of  her  friend,  Sancho  the  Wise,  to  demand 

|princes8  Berengaria  in  marriage ;  "  for,*'  says  Vinisauf, "  he  had  long 

'  the  el^ant  girl."    Sancho  the  Wise  not  only  received  the  pro- 

with  joy,   but  entrusted  Berengaria  to   the  care  of  queen 

oia.     The  royal  ladies  traveled   from  the  ooort   of  Navaiie 

across  Italy  to  Naples,  where  they  found  the  ships  belong* 

^iSeaoQcva  hadanivedin  the  bay.    Bat  etiquette  forbade  Besen* 

ito  approach  hsi  lover  till  he  yms  free  from  the  claJms  of  Alice; 

dissoliitioQ  of  that-  oigagement  was  tedious;  therefore  she 

1  with  queen  Eleanors  at  Brindisi,  in  the  spring  of  1191,  wut«- 

>  message  from  king  Bicfaaad,  auieineing  that  he  wbs  free  to 

B  her  band. 

^wis  at  Messina  that  the  question  of  the  engagement  between  the 

Alice  and  the  king  of   Enghind  was  debated  with  Philip 

>  her  brother ;  and  more  than  once,  the  potentates  assemUed 

ftcmsade  expected  that  the  forces  of  France  and  En^and  would 

into  action,  to  decide  the  right  of  king  Rtchaid  to  give  his 

Ito  anothw  lady  than  the  sister  of  the  king  of  Francs.    Pieis  of 

"^  recapitulates  these  events, 

*  Then  tgtOOb  king  nifll|>,'ancl  in  grief  «fttd, 
•  My  tMbt  Atioe  to  now  fbrsaken. 
Since  one,  of  more  licbes,  of  Navarre  ha«t  thoa  taken.' 
When  king  Rictaaxd  nnderstood  what  king  PbiUp  had  awom, 
Before  clergy  be  stood,  and  proved  on  that  mom. 
That  Alice  to  hia  Mbst  a  cbUd>bad  borae. 
Which  his  sire  king  Heniy  held  for  his  own : 
A  maiden  child  it  was,  and  now  dead  it  is. 
'  This  was  a  great  trei^Mss,  and  agsinst  mhie  own  Wltt^ 
If  I  Alice  take.'" 

^  Philip  contended  that  Bichard  held  in  hand  his  sister's  dower, 
^?<Jod  dty  of  Grisors.  Upon  this  the  king  of  "England  brought  the 
^'^^  to  a  conchision  in  these  words : 

**  *  Now,'  said  king  Richard,  *  that  menace  may  not  be^ 
For  tboa  duflt  have  waid  of  Gisors  thy  cit€e. 

And  treasure  ilk  a  deaU' 
Ricbatd  yielded  him  his  right,  his  tressore  and  his  town. 
Before  witness  at  sight,  (of  clerk  and  eke  baron). 
His  sister  he  mielit  many,  wherever  God  aiigfat  lilos: 
And,  to  asto  otrtalnty,  BIchard  a  quittaaos  took." 
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The  French  ooQtemporary  chroniclers,  who  are  exceedingly  indigui 
at  the  repudiation  of  their  princess,  attribute  it  solely  to  EleazMQ 
influence.  When  Eleanora  arrived  at  Messina,  Bichard  was  al 
but  queen  Joanna  was  there,  preparing  herself  to  embark  nextdi 
The  queen  of  England  could  not  tarry  from  her  regency,  but  said 
Joanna, — ''Fair  daughter,  take  this  damsel  for  me  to  the  king  ji 
brother,  and  tell  him  I  command  him  to  espouse  her  speedily/ 
Piers  of  Langtoft  resumes : — 

**  She  beleft  Berengere, 
At  Richard's  oostage. 
Qacen  Joanne  held  her  dear; 
They  lived  as  doves  in  cage." 

Eleanora  commenced  her  journey  to  Italy,  where  she  had  a  caak 
enoe  with  pope  Gelestine,  at  the  castle  of  RadulphL"  The  aged  queen 
to  England  as  regent  yery  soon  after  the  marriage  of  her  son  with  Ben 
garia  was  made  public,  for  she  there  claimed  her  share  of  queen-goUj 
the  fines  or  aid  contributed  by  the  feudal  tenants  of  tiie  crown 
account  of  that  marriage.    The  monks  of  Bury  contrived  to 
with  their  share  of  the  payment ;  for,  pleading  scarcity  of  coin, 
sent  in,  to  make  up  their  aid  to  the  king's  marriage,  a  cup  of  gl 
worth  one  hundred  marks,  which  Henry  II.  bad  given  to  the 
of  Edmund,  martyr  and  king.    The  queen-regent  Eleanora  reooginl 
the  cup,  and  taking  it  from  the  heap  of  treasure  sent  into  the  i^ 
treasury,  she  said,  "  I  claim  this  as  my  portion,  being  my  qu( 
It  was  given  to  the  monks  of  Bury  by  Henry,  my  late  lord ;  and 
it  back  to  them,  on  condition  that  tiiey  pray  for  me  and  for 
with  increased  fervency.''' 

At  the  arrival  of  Berengaria  in  Sicily,  king  Bichard  and  king 
cred  were  absent  on  a  pilgrimage  to  the  shrine  of  St.  Agal 
Catania,  where  Tancred  must  have  devoutly  prayed  for  the 
of  his  guest.    Bichard  here  presented  the  Sicilian  king  with  a 
sword,  pretending  it  was  Calibum,  the  brand  of  king  Arthur, 
found  at  Glastonbury  during  his  father's  antiquarian   researchei 
the  tomb  of  that  king.      Bichard  then  embarked  in   his  &^ 
galley,  named  by  him  *  Trenc-the-mere.'*     He  had  previoi 
honour  of  his  betrothment,  instituted  an  order  of  twenty-four 
who  pledged  themselves  in  a  fraternity  with  the  king  to  scale  the 
of  Acre ;  and  that  they  might  be  known  in  the  storming  of  that 
the  king  appointed  them  to  wear  a  blue  band  of  leather  on  the  lef 
from  which  they  were  called  "  knights  of  the  Blue  Thong."* 

I  Bernard  le  Tr^rier.  >  Rog.  Hov.    Sir  Eeerton  Bridges  b 

*  Her  letter  to  pope  Gelesiine.— Epistles  of     Roger  8t.  John  as  one  of  these  early  Ir 
Peter  of  Blois,  cxlvi.  of  the  Oarter.    St.  George  was  the  to 

'  Chronicle  of  Josceline  of  Brakelonde.  saint  of  Aqaltaine ;  his  hame  was  tfae  f 

*  Literally,  meaning  cut4Ke-*ea.  cry  of  the  dukedom. 
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le  season  of  Lent  prevented  the  immediate  marriage  of  Richard 
his  betrothed;  and,  as  etiquette  did  not  permit  the  unwedded 
Berengaria  to  embark  in  the  *  Trenc-the-mere '  under  the  im- 
te  protection  of  her  lover,  she  sailed,  in  company  with  queen 
in  one  of  the  strongest  ships,  under  the  care  of  a  brave  knight, 
Stephen  de  Tumham,    After  these  arrangements,  Bichard  led 
f  the  fleet  in  *  Trenc-the-mere,'  bearing  a  huo^e  lantern  at 
to  rally  the  fleet  in  the  darkness  of  night.    Thus,  with  a 
and  fifty   ships  and  fifty  galleys,  and  accompanied  by  his 
and  his  sister,  did  lion-hearted  Bichard  hoist  Fail  for  Palestine, 
Philip  Augustus  had  already  indolently  commenced  the  siege 
ere. 

**  Syrian  virgins  wail  and  weep, 
English  Bichard  ploughs  the  deep." 

Ken  of  Langtoft  thus  traces  the  voyage  of  the  English  king  and 

*'  Till  king  Ridiard  be  forward  he  may  have  no  rest. 
Acres  then  is  his  tryste  upon  Saracen  fiends, 
To  venge  Jesu  Christ  hitberward  he  wends. 
The  khig's  sister  Joanne,  and  lady  Berengare, 
Foremost  sailed  of  ilk  one ;  next  them  his  chancellor, 
Boger  MaucheL    The  chancellor  so  hight. 
His  tide  fell  not  well;  a  tempest  on  him  light. 
His  ship  was  down  borne,  himself  there  to  die ; 
The  king's  seal  was  lost,  with  other  gallies  tway. 
Lady  Joanna  she  the  Lord  Jesn  besought. 
In  Qypros  she  might  be  to  haven  quickly  brought: 
The  maiden  Berengare,  she  was  sore  afright. 
That  neither  far  nor  near,  her  king  rode  in  sight." 

Queen  Joanna  was  alarmed  for  herself,  but  the  maiden  Berengaria 

^  thought  of  Bichard's  safety.      Bernard,  the  treasurer,  does  not 

WW  that  Joanna  was  quite  so  much  frightened :     "  Queen  Joanna's 

"%  sheltered  in  the  harbour  of  Limoussa,  when  Isaac,  the  lord  of 

^^  sent  two  boats,  and  demanded  if  the  queen  would  land  ?    She 

rWiied  the  offer,  saying,  *  All  she  wanted  was,  to  know  whether  the 

™^  of  England  had  passed  ?'    They  replied,  *  They  did  not  know.' 

■"ttljat  juncture  Isaac  approached  with  a  great  power  ;  upon  which  the 

*^*lier8  who  guarded  the  royal  ladies  got  the  galley  in  order,  to  be 

Jl^^^  out  of  the  harbour  at  the  first  indication  of  hostility.     Meantime 

~c»  who  saw  Berengaria  on  board,  demanded  *  What"damsel  that  was 

*»a  them  ?'  They  declared,  *  She  was  the  sister  of  the  king  of  Navarre, 

*nom  the  king  of  England's  mother  had  brought  for  him  to  espouse.' 

^*^  seemed  so  angry  at  this  intelligence,  that  Stephen  de  Turnham 

9^ve  signal  to  heave  up  the  anchor,  and  the  queen's  galley  rowed  with 

^ll  speed  into  the  offing."! 

^'W  the  gale  had  somewhat  abated,  king  Bichard,  after  mustering 

*     1  Guizot's  edition  of  Bemaid  le  Tresorier.   , 
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his  navy,  found  not  only  that  the  ship  was  missing  whemn  \ 

drowned  both  the  chancellor  of  England  and  the  great  seal,  Imt  i 

galley  that  bore  the  predoiis  freight  of  his  sister  and  his  bride. 

immediately  sailed  from  a  friendly  Cretan  harbour  in-  search  of  his  I 

ships.    When  arrived  off  Cyprus,  he  Altered  the  hay  of  Famagosta^d 

beheld  the  galley  that  contained  his  princesses  labouring  heavilyi^ 

tossing  in  the  offing.    He  became  infuriated  with  the  thought  thaiii 

wrong  had  been  aSeved  to  them,  and  leaped,  armed  as  he  was,  iniil 

first  boat  that  could  be  prepared.    His  anger  in»eased  on  Ifeamiog'ir 

the  queen's  galley  had  put  into  the  harbour  in  tiie  storm,  but  had  I 

driven  inhospitably  from  its  shelter.^ 

At  the  time  of  Kichard's  landing,  Isaac  and  all  his  islandeisK 

busily  employed  in  plundering  the  wreck  of  the  chancellor's  s 

two  English  transports,  then  stranded  on  the  Cypriot's  shore. 

self-styled  emperor,  though  in  behaviour  worse  than  a  pagan,  ] 

to  be  a  Christian,  Bichard,  at  his  first  landing,  sent  him  a  civil  i 

suggesting  the  propriety  of  leaving  off  pluiidering  his  wrecks. 

Isaac  returned  an  impertinent  answer,  saying,  "  That  whatever  j 

the  sea  threw  on  his  island  he  should  take,,  without  askitag  leave  of| 

one." 

"  They  ahall  be  bought  fall  dear,  by  Jesn,  heRven*i  Ung." 

With  this  saying,  Kichard,  battle-axe  in  hand,  led  his 
boldly  to  the  rescue,  that  the  mock  emperor  and  his  Cypriots  i 
into  Limoussa,  the  capital  of  the  island,  much  faster  than  they  hid 
it.    Freed  from  the  presence  of  the  inhospitable  despot,  king  '. 
made  signals  for  Joanna's  galley  to  enter  the  harbour.     Bereng 
dead  with  fatigue  and  terror,  was  welcomed  on  shore  by  the  con 
king,  when,  says  the  chronicler,  "  there  was  joy  and  love  enow." 

As  soon  as  Isaac  Comnenus  was  safe  behind  the  walls  of  his  ( 
he  sent  a  message  to  request  a  conference  with  king  Richard,  ^h 
pected  that  he  had  a  little  lowered  the  despot's  pride ;  but  wh©| 
met,  Isaac  was  so  full  of  vapouring  and  boasting,  that  he  elicited  f 
his  illustrious  auditor  an  aside  in  English  ;  and  as  Coeur  de  Lionf 
uttered  the  only  words  in  our  language  he  ever  was  known  to  s 
is  well  they  have  been  recorded  by  chronicle : — "  Ha^  de  debilfl 
claimed  king  Richard;  "he  speke  like  a  fole  Breton."* 

As  Isaac  and  Richard  could  not  come  to  any  terms  of  pacificati 
despot  retreated  to  a  stronghold  in  a  neighbouring  mountain; 
Richard,  after  making  a  speech  to  the  Londoners  (we  hope  in  i 
choice  English  than  the  above),  instigating  them  to  the  storm  of  I 

I  ViniBanf  and  Piers  Langtoft. 
s  Rers  of  Langtoft.    This  speech  implied     Besides,  Richard  was  bitter  against  tlwl 
no  offence  to  the  English,  but  was  meant  as  a     tons,  who  deprived  him  of  the  society  <r 
reproach  to  the  Bretons,  who  are  to  this  day     then  acknowledged  heir,  Arthor,  their  r 
proverbial  in  iSrance  for   their  wilfulness,     duke.— Yinisanf. 
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priot  capital  with  promise  of  plunder,  led  tbem  on  to  the  attack,  axe 

lisnd.    'Xhe  Loodo^^i  easily  captured  Lixnoussa. 

^irwtly  tbq  coast  was.  clear  of  Isaac  and  his  m^TVud^ns*  mi^ifiomt 

parations  were  noade  at  Lioaoiissa  for  tbi9^  nuptials  and  coronation  of 

I  Bichard  and  B^eogama*    We  arei  Mo  to  dttKiihe  the  appeamooe 

by  ih^se  royal  pcff;EK>nages  at  this  high  solemnity.   JBLij^  Biehard'a 

le^we  may  auppose»  varied.. little  torn  that  in  which  he  gaye 

to  the  despot  Jsaao  a  day  afler  the  maciiage  had  taken  place. 

t^c  of  rcse-«Qlour  was  belted  round  his  waist ;  his  mantle 

striped  silver  tissue,  brocaded  with,  silver  hali-moons;  his  3word» 

le  Damascus  steely  had  a  hilt  of  gold,  and  a  silvers-scaled  sheath :  on 

Ifad,  be  wore  a  scarlet  bonnet,  brocaded  in  gold  with  figures  of  ani- 

He  bore  a  truncheon  in  his  hand.    J^  Spanish  steed  was  led 

bim,  saddled  and  bitted  with  gold»,  and  the  saddle  was  inlud  with 

BS  stones ;  two  little  golden  li<ms  were  fixed  on  it,  in  the  place  of 

K[)er :  tiiey  weje  figured  with  their  paws  X9mdr  iz^  act  to  strike 

\^ki.    In  this  attiiie,"  Yinisauf  adds,  **  Bichard,  who  had  yellow 

l^a  bright  complexion^  and  a  figure  like  Mars  himself,  appeared  a 

Bt  model  of  military  and, manly  grace." 

le  effigy  of  queen  Berengaria^  at  Espan,  certainly  presents  her  as  a 
circumstance  whieh  is  ascertained  by  tiie  flowing  tresses, 
iMtoons  always  wearing  their  hair  covered,  or  else  closely  braided. 
Iv  is  parted,  a  la  vierge,  on  the  brow :  a  transparent  veil,  pen- 
mh.  side  like  the  S^MKnish  mantillas,  covers  the  rich  tresses  at 
Rgth :  the  veil  is  confined  by  a  rc^al  diadem,  of  peculiar  splen- 
stadded  with  several  bands  of  gems,  and  surmounted  by  fieurs-de- 
vbich  so  much  foliage  is  added  as  to  give  it  the  appearance  of  a 
» crown, — perhaps  because  she  was  crowned  queen  of  Cyprus  as 
ilofEngland.i 
U»  loarriage,  king  Bichard  proclaimed  a  grand  feast. 

"  To  Llmoassa  tlie  lady  was  led,  his  feast  the  Idng  did  cry, 
Berengere  will  be  wed,  and  sojourn  thereliy. 
The  third  day  of  the  feast,  bishop  BeinardioeBi^QnDe 
Benewed  oft  the  geste,  to  the  queen  he  gave  the  crown." 

feere,  in  the  joyous  month  of  May,  1191,"  says  an  ancient 

"in  the  flourishing  and  spacious  isle  of  Cyprus,  celebrated  as  the 

ibode  of  the  goddess  of  love,  did  king'Eichard  solemnly  take  to  wife 

bvedlady  Berengarra."    By  the  consent  of  the  Cypriots,  wearied  of 

B  tyranny,  and  by  the  advice  of  the  allied  crusaders  who  came  to 

p  at  his  nuptials,  Eichard  was  crowned  king  of  Cyprus,  and  his 

k  queen  of  England  and  Cyprus. 

Iton  after,  the  &ir  heiress  of  Cyprus,  daughter  to  the  despot  Isaac, 

1  See  portrait  in  the  8vo.  edition,  voL  L 
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came  and  threw  herself  at  the  feet  of  Richard.  **  Lord  king,"  she 
"  have  mercy  on  me  T  when  the  king  courteously  put  forth  his 
raised  her  from  the  ground,  and  sent  her  to  his  wife  and  his  sister  Ji 
As  many  historical  scandals  are  afloat  respecting  the  Cypriot  priM 
implying  that  Richard,  captivated  hy  the  distressed  beauty,  from 
moment  forsook  his  queen,  it  is  well  to  observe  the  words  of  an 
witness,^  who  declares  "that  Richard  sent  the  lady  directly  to< 
queen,  from  whom  she  never  parted  till  after  their  return  to  Enrt 
The  surrender  of  the  Cypriot  princess  was  followed  by  the  capture 
father,  whom  the  king  of  England  bound  in  silver  chains,  richly 
and  presented  to  queen  Berengaria  as  her  captive.' 

After  the  conclusion  of  the  nuptials  and  coronation  of  Berengarit^ 
royal  bridegroom  once  more  hoisted  his  flag  on  his  gpod  galley  "U 
the -mere,'  and  set  sail,  in  beautiful  summer  weather,  for  Paid 
Berengaria  and  her  sister-in-law  again  embarked  under  the  proteoH 
sir  Stephen  de  Turham,  such  escort  being  safer  than  companioi 
with  the  warlike  Richard.*  Their  galley  made  the  port  of  Acre 
the  *  Trenc-the-mere.'  "  On  their  arrival  at  Acre,  though,"  says' 
nard  le  Tr^sorier,  "  it  was  very  grievous  to  the  king  of  France  to " 
that  Richard  was  married  to  any  other  than  his  sister :  yet  he 
Berengaria  with  great  courtesy,  taking  her  in  his  arms,  and  liitiv 
on  shore  himself  from  the  boat  to  the  beach.**  Richard  appeared' 
Acre  on  the  long  bright  day  of  St.  Barnabas,  when  the  whol»< 
army,  elated  by  the  naval  victory  he  had  won  by  the  way, 
the  beach  to  welcome  their  champion.  *'  The  earth  shook  ^1 
steps  of  the  Christians,  and  the  sound  of  their  shouts." 

When  Acre  was  taken,  Richard  established  his  queen 
safely  there.    They  remained  at  Acre  with  the  Cypriot  prim 
the  whole  of  the  Syrian  campaign,  under  the  care  of  Richard's 
Bertrand  de  Verdun  and  Stephen  de  Munchenis.     To  the  left 
mosque  at  Acre  are  the  ruins  of  a  palace,  called  to  this  day 
Richard's  palace  :"  this  was  doubtless  the  abode  of  Berengaria. 
is  not  a  more  pleasant  spot  in  history  than  the  tender  frii 
Berengaria  and  Joanna,  who  formed  an  attachment  amidst  the 
and  terrors  of  storm  and  siege,  ending  only  with  their  liyes. 

1  The  Provencal  metrical  historian,  who  is  »  The  king's  arrival  wasdelajBd  b, 

the  guide  of  Piers  of  LAngtoft.  battle  with  a  rich  Saracen  argoey.H 

s  Isaac  afterwards  entered  among  the  Temp-  captured  w  ith  great  plunder.  Tbe  mar 

lars,  and  died  in  their  order.    Ridiard  pre-  of  the''i*renc-Uie-mere'arethusdBHa 

sen  ted  his  island  to  Guy  de  Lusignan,  his  the  Provencal;  likewise  the  casting  f 

flriend,  as  a  compensation  for  the  loss  of  Jeru-  Greek  fire  :— 
ealem. 

**  'Vhe  king's  own  galley,  he  called  it  *  Trenc-the-mere ;' 
It  was  first  under  weigh,  and  came  that  ship  full  near. 
Who  threw  her  buckets  out.    The  galley  to  her  drew, 
The  kiug  stood  full  stout,  and  many  of  them  slew, 
Though  wild  fire  they  cast." 
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pntly,  yet  expressively,  is  their  gentle  and  feminine  love  for  eacli 
marked  by  the  sweet  simplicity  of  the  words, — 
**  Tbey  held  each  other  dear, 
And  lived  as  doves  in  cage  T 

at  the  same  time,  the  harem-like  seclusion  in  which  the  royal 

M  dwelt  while  sharing  the  crusade  campaign.     It  was  from  the 

of  Acre  that  Richard  tore  down  the  banner  of  Leopold,  archduke 

■rtria,  who,  by  alliance  with  the  family  of  the  Oomneni,  was  related 

Cypriot  lady.     Her  captivity  was  the  real  nuttter  of  dispute,  as 

mdals  which  connected  her  name  with  that  of  king  Richard  seemed 

Wch  the  honour  of  the  house  of  Austria. 

h  have  little  space  to  dwell  on  Richard's  deeds  of  romantic  valour 

Palestine,  on  the  capture  of  Ascalon,  or  the  battle  of  Jaffa,  before 

di  city  was  killed  Richard's  yellow  steed,  whose  feats  in  battle  are 

%  u  much  celebiated  by  the  troubadours  as  those  of  his  master. 

tlie  death  of  Flavelle,^  Richard  was  obliged  to  fight  on  foot.    The 

>^Ufl  Saladin,  who  saw  him  thus  battling,  was  shocked  that  so 

WDpUshed  a  cavalier  should  be  dismounted,  and  sent  him,  as  a  pre- 

a  magnificent  Arab  charger.    Richard  had  the  precaution  to  order 

of  his  knights  to  mount  first.    The  headstrong  beast  no  sooner 

a  stranger  on  his  back,  than  he  took  the  bit  between  his  teeth, 

p  refusing  all  control,  galloped  back  to  his  own  quarters,  carrying  the 

knight  into  the  midst  of  Saladin's  camp.    If  king  Richard  had 

the  wilful  animal,  he  would,  in  like  manner,  have  been  at  the 

of  the  Saracens.     Saladin  was  so  much  ashamed  of  the  misbe- 

^f  of  his  present,  that  he  could  scarcely  look  up  while  he  apolo- 

^  to  the  Christian  knight,  for  it  appeared  as  if  he  had  laid  a  trap  for 

kfety  of  king  Richard.    He  sent  back  the  knight  mounted  on  a  more 

J^ble  steed,  on  which  Richard  rode  to  the  end  of  the  campaign.^ 

*iDg  Richard,  during  his  Syrian  campaign,  was  once  within  sight  of 

"■to,  but  never  took  it.    While  his  queen,  Berengaria,  sojourned 

'Atte,  an  incident  befell  him,  of  which  De  Joinville,  the  companion  in 

'JJ*^  St.  Louis,  has  thus  preserved  the  memory : — "  In  those  times^ 

^^  Hugh,  duke  of  Burgundy,  and  king  Richard  of  England  were 

f™J'|'^»t  Acre,  they  received  intelligence  that  they  might  take  Jerusa- 

jjj^^^they  chose,  for  its  garrison  had  gone  to  the  assistance  of  Damascus. 

accordingly  marched  towards  the  holy  city,  the  English  king's 

leading  the  way,  while  Burgundy's  force  brought  up  the  rear. 

r**W  Richard  drew  near  to  Jerusalem,  intelligence  was  brought  him 

"*Uheduke  of  Bui-gundy  had  turned  back  with  his  division,  out  of  pure 

^'^^y*  Ibat  it  might  not  be  said  that  the  king  of  England  had  taken  Jeru- 

(iJJf^iving  jfeOouHxttound,    Vlnisanf  de-  their  steeds  from  their  coloar,  as  Bayard, 

r^ tliU peertess  charger  was  taken  among  bay-colour;    Lyard,  grey;   /Tcrrttunt,  black 

iJ JJ^^ta  of  Qnmis,  with  another  named  as  iron;  Flavel^  yellow,  or  very  light  sorreL 

'•vo.  the  cavaliers  in  ancient  Umes  named  >  Chronicle  of  Bernard  le  Tresorier. 

VOL.  I.  1» 
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salem.  As  these  tidings  were  being  discussed,  one  of  the  English  ksi^ 
cried  out, — *  Sire,  sire !  only  come  hither,  and  I  will  show  you  Jeroaaliai 
But  the  king,  throwing  down  his  weapons,  said,  with  tears  in  his  eyes 
hands  uplifted  to  heaven,^ — *  Ah,  Lwd  Godl  I  pray  thee  that  I 
never  see  thy  holy  city  Jerusalem,  since  things  thus  happen  and  a 
cannot  deliver  it  from  the  hands  of  thine  ^lemies!'  Richard  ooold 
nothing  more  than  return  to  his  queen  and  siste-r  at  Acre. 

'*  Tou  must  know  that  this  king  Bichard  perfonned  such  deedi 
prowess  when  he  was  in  the  Holy  Land,  that  the  Saracens,  on  seei 
their  horses  frightened  at  a  shadow  or  a  bush,  cried  out  to  them,  *  Wki 
dost  think  Melec-Bic  is  there?'  In  like 'manner,  when  the  childm 
Turks  or  Saracens  cried,  their  mothers  said  to  th^n, '  Hush,  hushl 
will  give  you  to  king  Bichard  ;*  and  from  the  temror  of  tbese  w< 
babes  were  instantly  quiet."'  The  final  truce  between  Bichard  audi 
ladin  was  concluded  in  a  &ir  flowery  meadow  near  Mount  Tabei^ 
Bichard  was  so  much  charmed  with  the  gallant  bearing  of  the  ^piinM 
Miscreants,"  as  Saladin  is  civilly  tenned  in  the  crusading  treatiefl,ihil 
declared  he  would  rather  be  the  friend  of  that  brave  and  honest 
than  the  ally  of  the  crafty  Philip  or  the  brutal  Leopold.  It  is  a  tndil 
often  cited  in  modem  romanoe,  but  without  historical  foundatioiv 
Bichard  offered  the  hand  of  his  sister,  queen  Joanna,  to  Saladin's 
Melee  Adhel. 

The  autumn  of  1192  had  commenced  when  king  Bichard  conclf 
peace  with  Saladin,  and  prepared  to  return,  covered  with  fruiilesj 
to  his  native  dominions.  A  mysterious  estnu^ement  had,  at  thb 
taken  place  between  him  and  Ba?0igana ;  yet  the  chroniclers  do 
tion  that  any  rival  had  supplanted  the  queen,  but  noerely  that 
of  war  had  divided  him  from  her  company.  As  for  the  Cypnot 
if  he  were  estranged  from  his  queen,  he  must  likewise  have  been 
from  the  fair  captive,  since  she  always  remamed  with  Bereogana. 
king  bade  farewell  to  his  queen  and  sister,  and  saw  them  embark 
evening  of  his  own  departure.  The  queens,  accompanied  by  the 
princess,  sailed  from  Acre,  imder  the  care  of  Stephen  de  Tumfaam,^ 
tember  the  29th.  Bichaid  meant  to  return  by  a  different  route 
Europe.  He  travelled  in  the  disguise  of  a  Templar,  and  eml 
ship  belonging  to  the  master  of  the  Temple.  This  vessel  was 
the  coast  of  Istria,  which  forced  Bichard  to  proceed  homewards 
the  domains  of  his  enemy,  Leopold  of  Austria.  To  his  ignorance  of 
graphy  is  attributed  his  near  approach  to  Leopold's  capital.  After 
narrow  escapes,  a  page,  sent  by  Bichard  to  purchase  provisions  at  a 

I  See  Dean  Stanley  in  his  Sinai  and  Palestine.       *  JoinvUle'a  words  are  thus  i 
byDryden:— 

*'  Ko  more  Sebastian'is  formidable  name 
Is  longer  used  to  still  tlie  crying  babe.** 
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tu*  VienDa,  was  recognised  by  an  officer  who  had  made  the  late  crusade 
|th  Leopold.  The  boy  was  seized,  and,  after  enduring  cruel  torments, 
)i«wifessed  where  he  had  left  his  master. 

I  Leopold  leceiTed  certain  intelligence  where  Eichard  harboured, 
linn  was  seandied,  but  not  a  soul  found  there  who  bore  any  appear- 
j  of  a  king.  ''No,"  said  the  host,  "  there  is  no  one  here  like  him 
I  you  seek,  without  he  be  the  Templar  in  the  kitchen,  now  turning 
llwb  which  are  roasting  for  ditmer.*  The  officers  of  Leopold  took 
Hdnt  and  went  into  the  kitchen,  where,  in  fact,  was  seated  a  Templar 
7  busy  taming  the  spit  The  Austrian  chevalier,  who  had  served  in 
Icnwade,  knew  him,  and  said  quickly,  "There  he  is:  seize  himl* 
r  de  Lion  started  from  the  spit,  and  did  battle  for  his  liberty  right 
Y>  but  was  overborne  by  nimibers.*  The  revengeM  Leopold  im- 
^  im[prisoned  his  gallant  en^ny,  and  immured  him  so  closely  in 
I  castle  called  Tenebreuse,  that  for  months  no  one  knew  whether 

•  Ibfr-hearted  king  was  alive  or  dead.    Eichard,  whose  heroic  name  was 
t  titeiae  of  admiration  in  Europe,  and  the  burden  of  every  song,  seemed 

Have  vaudshed  from  the  fece  of  the  earth. 

J^etter  fortune  attended  the  vessel  that  bore  the  fair  frei^t  of  the  three 

"'  ladies.    Stephen  de  Tumham's  galley  arrived  wiiiiout  accident  at 

i  where  Berengaria,  Joanna,  and  the  Cypriot  princess  landed  safely, 

ponder  the  care  of  sir  Stephen,  journeyed  to  Rome*    The  Provencal 

I  dedare,  that  here  Berengaria  first  took  the  alarm  that  some  dis- 

'luid  happened  to  her  lord,  from  seeing  a  belt  of  jewels  offered  for 

*  which  she  knew  had  been  <m  his  person  when  she  parted  from  him. 
^Bome  she  likewise  heard  some  vague  reports  of  his  shipwreck,  and  of 
^enauty  of  the  emperor  Henry  VI.  Berengaria  was  detained  at  Rome, 

I  **  the  princesses  her  companions,  by  her  fear  of  the  emperor,  for 
^*^  of  half  a  year.    At  lei^h  the  pope,  moved  by  her  distress 

I  ^fiimest  entreaties,  sent  them,  under  the  care  of  n>es8ire  MeUar,  one 
7^  cardinals^  to  Pisa,  whence  they  proceeded  to  Crenoa,  where  they 
rf  ^^^  to  Marse^les.  **  At  Mairseilles,  Berengaria  was  met  by 
J®  fHend  and  kinsman,  the  king  of  Arragon,  who  showed  the  royal 
"*•  every  marfc  of  reverence,  gave  them  safe-conduct  through  his  Pro- 
^^  domains,  and  sent  them  on,  under  the  escort  of  the  count  de 
^^  %idio."  This  Egidio  is  doubtless  the  crusader  Raymond  count 
^  ^fflcs,  who,  travelling  from  Rome  with  a  strong  escort,  offered  his 
P[°*fiction  to  the  distressed  queens  of  England  and  Sicily ;  and  though 
"^  &ther,  the  count  of  Thoulouse,  had,  during  Richard's  crusade,  in- 
^^  Gmenne,  and  drawn  on  himself  a  severe  chastisement  from 
"^^garia's  faithfiil  brother,  Sancho  the  Strong,  yet  the  young  count  so 

I  ^«11  acquitted  himself  of  his  charge,  that  he  won  the  affections  of  the  fair 
^  Translated  from  Bernard  le  Tr^rier.--Giii»>t^  Gbronldes. ' 
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widow,  queen  Joanna,  on  the  journey.  The  attachment  of  these  h 
healed  the  enmity  that  had  long  suhsisted  between  the  house  of  Aqmta 
and  that  of  the  counts  of  Thoulouse,  on  account  of  the  superior  cJaims^ 
qneen  Eleanora  on  that  great  fief.  When  Eleanora  cUscovered 
attachment,  she  conciliated  his  father  by  giving  up  her  rights  to  1 
daughter,  and  Berengaria  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  her  two  i 
united  after  she  arrived  at  Poitou. 

Now  queen  Berengaria  is  left  safely  in  her  own  dominions,  it  ia  t 
return  to  her  unfortunate  lord,  who  seems  to  have  been  destined,  by  i 
malice  of  Leopold,  to  a  life-long  incarceration.  The  royal  prisoner  a 
despaired  of  liberty  when  he  wrote  that  pathetic  passage  in  his  well-k 
Provenfal  tenson,  saying,  "  Now  know  I  for  a  certainty  that  there  e 
for  me  neither  friend  nor  .parent ;  or,  for  the  lack  of  gold  and  silv) 
should  not  so  long  remain  a  prisoner."  He  scarcely  did  justice  to^ 
affectionate  mother,  who  never  ceased  exerting  herself  for  his  1 
Without  giving  any  credence  to  the  ballad  story  of  king  Richard  and! 
lion's  heart,  which  seems  to  have  arisen  from  a  metaphorical  epitl 
the  troubadour  Peyrols,*  and  is  not  even  alluded  to  by  the  most  in 
native  of  contemporary  chroniclers,  it  really  appears  that  Richard^ 
ill-treated  during  his  German  captivity.  Matthew  Paris  de( 
was  thrown  into  a  dungeon  from  whence  no  other  man  ever  ( 
with  life,  and  was  loaded  with  irons ;  yet  his  countenance  iras  { 
serene^  and  his  conversation  pleasant  and  facetious  with  the  ( 
armed  guards,  who  were  stationed  at  his  dungeon-dooi^  day  and  1 
It  was  a  long  time  before  Richard's  friends  could  with  any  1 
make  out  his  locality.  He  was  utterly  lost  for  some  months, 
a  troubadour  knight  and  poet,  who  had  been  shipwrecked  with  I 
the  coast  of  Istria,  and  who  had  sought  him  through  the  1 
southern  Grermany,  sang,  beneath  the  tower  Tenebreuse,  in  which  li 
confined,  a  tenson  which  Richard  and  he  had  composed  together, 
had  he  finished  the  first  stanza,^  when  Richard  replied  with  the  t 
Blondel  directly  went  to  queen  Eleanora,  and  gave  her  tidings  ofti 
istence  of  her  son,  and  she  took  measures  for  his  release. 

The  letters  which  Eleanora  of  Aquitaine  addressed  to  pope  ( 
on  the  subject  of  her  son's  captivity,  were  penned  by  the  royal  t 


I  Tn  the  beautiful  cnutade  Hrvente  extant 
by  Peyrols,  he  calls  the  kiug  "  lion-hearted 
Richard."  Peyrols  was  his  fellow-soldier. — 
Sismondi.  The  earliest  chronicler  who  men- 
tions the  lion-Legend  is  Rast&Ll,  the  brother- 
in-law  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  who  had  no 
better  means  of  knowbig  the  truth  than  we 
have.  Here  are  his  quaint  sayings  on  the 
subject :  "  It  is  said  that  a  lyon  was  put  to 
king  Richard,  being  in  prison,  to  have  de- 
voured him  ;  and  when  the  lyon  was  gaping, 
he  put  his  arm  in  his  mouth  and  ptiUai  the 


lyvn  by  the  heart  $o  hard,  that  he  i 
lyon,  and  therefore  is  caUed  Gear  del 
while  others  say  he  is  called  Goeur  del 
because  of  his  boldness  and  hardy  stonr 
»  Blondel's  tenton  is  not  preserved,  b 
poem  Richard  composed  is  still  in  the  II 
th^ue  RoyaL    There  is  no  just  r^ 
doubting  this  Provencal  tradition  of 
agency  in  the  discovery  of  Richard, 
cembini  and  most  foreign  historians  ai 
ticate  it.    In  fact,  it  is  ronsisteiitwitt^ 
manners  and  customs  of  the  era. 
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!r  oi  Blois.*  Whether  the  composition  emanated  fro^fi  Peter,  or  from 
royal  lady,  is  another  question.  There  are  many  passages  alluding 
passionate  -  penitence  to  her  own  former  criminality,  which  no 
dared  to  have  indited ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  numerous  scrip- 
narratiyes  indicate  the  ecclesiastic,  while  a  tincture  of  pedantry,  to 
nothing  of  punning,  speaks  strongly  of  the  professional  scribe.  The 
are  written  in  Latin,  but  that  language  presented  few  diflBcultiea 
EleaDora,  who  could  compose  in  Proven9al,  a  dialect  far  more  Latin- 
tban  French  :  likewise,  she  had  been  accustomed  to  the  daily  ser- 
of  the  church.  The  tenour  of  the  epistles,  the  strain  of  self-condem- 
lioD,  and  the  agonized  maternity  that  runs  through  them,  give  the 
that  they  were  written  from  her  lips,  or  transcribed  from  passages 
'h  she  had  noted  down.  What  scribe,  for  instance,  would  have  pre- 
thus  to  express  himself? — "0  Mother  of  mercy!  look  upon  a 
tetdied  mother.  If  thy  son,  the  fount  of  mercy,  avenges  the  sins  of 
mother  on  the  son,  let  him  launch  his  vengeance  on  her  who  has 
ined ;  let  him  punish  me,  the  guilty,  and  not  let  his  wrath  diverge  on 
unoffending  son.  Me,  miserable  yet  unpitied  as  I  am  I  why  have  I, 
queen  of  two  kingdoms,  survived  to  endure  the  wretchedness  of 

.mitous  old  age  ? The  young  king  and  the  count  of  Bre- 

» sleep  in  the  dust,  while  their  hapless  mother  lives  on,  tortured 

li  the  remembrance  of  the  dead.    Two  sons  were  left  for  my  consola- 

but  now  they  only  survive  for  my  sorrow,  condemned  and  miserable 

"  that  I  am  I     Richard,  the  king,  is  in  chains,  while  John  wastes 

devastates  his  captive  brother's  realm  with  lire  and  sword.    The 

ttd's  hand  is  heavy  upon  me :  truly  his  anger  fights  against  me  when 

^  sons  strive  together,  if  that  may  be  called  a  strife  where  one  person 

iDgoishes  in  prison,  and  his  opponent,  oh,  grief  of  griefs!  lawlessly 

p^wpB  the  unfortunate  one's  dominions." 

I    "fte queen-mother  here  alludes  to  the  strife  raised  by  prince  John. 

I  ftftlttd  obtained  his  brother's  leave  to  abide  in  England,  on  condition 

I   «*t  he  submitted  to  the  government  established  there.    Queen  Eleanora 

"^mtended  to  fix  her  residence  at  Rouen,  as  a  central  situation  between 

«*  own  dominions  and  those  of  king  Richard.    But  the  confused  state 

of  a&B8in  England  summoned  her  thither,  February  11, 1192.     She 

"Bwi  John  in  open  rebellion ;  for,  stimulated  by  messages  from  Philip 

Angustug,  offering  him  all  Richard's  continental  provinces,  and  the  hand 

of  Alice,  rejected  by  Richaid,  he  aimed  at  nothing  less  than  the  English 

^wn.    The  arrival  of  his  mother  curbed  his  turbulence :  she  told  him 

to  touch  his  brother's  rights  under  peril  of  her  curse ;  she  forbade  his  dis- 

9^ul  intention  of  allying  himself  with  Alice ;  and,  to  render  such 

Dittchievous  project  impossible,  she  left  that  princess  in  close  confinement 

*k  Rouen,  instead  of  delivering  her  to  Philip  Augustus,  as  king  Richard 

>LettenofFteterofBlol0,editedbyDaChe8ne.— Bib.daBol.Fttrifi.  , 
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had  agreed, — so  little  troth  ia  there  in  the  oemmon  assertion  thst 
worthless  chacacter  oC  John  mi^t  l^  attrilynted  to  the  enooui^enl 
his  vices  received  from  his  mother ;  hut  it  was  the  doting  a&eticu 
Henry  II.  for  his  youngest  son  that  had  this  elfect,  as  he  was  the  d 
of  his  old  age,.ajid  constantly  near  him,  while  the  queen  was  k^ 
oon^nement  at  a  distance  from  her  laoiily. 

To  proceed  with  £leanora's  letters.  Her  j^onizing  exckmatiooil 
self-reproaches  are  diversified  hy  the  scrihe  Feter  with  intnrpoklM 
from  Joh  and  Jeremiah,  and  the  penitential  Psalms ;  yet  an  eainail 
joi  personality  runs  through  the  epistle,  which  is  in  many  passageM 
hoed  with  historical  troth.  Eleanora,  when  meditating  <»  a  joDXBf 
visit,  or  rather  to  search  for,  the  prison  of  her  scm,  thus  expreswii 
self: — ^*  If  I  leave  my  son's  dcnninions,  invaded  as  they  are  otiewifi 
with  enemies,  they  will,  on  my  departure,  lose  all  counsel  and 
I.  remain,  I  shall  not  heboid  my  son,  whose  face  I  long  to  see. 
will  he  none  to  labour  for  his  redemption,  an^,  vH[iat  I  fear  the  i 
will  be  goaded  for  an  exorbitant  ransom ;  and  unused  as  his 
youth  is  to  such  terrible  calamities,  he  will  not  survive  all  he  bu  ti 
dure."  ^  This  remarkable  letter,  then,  seems  to  enter  into  a  stai 
reproach  against  the  pope,  which  has  caused  some  surprise  to  tboM 
are  not  imbued  with  the  peculiar  spirit  of  that  age ;  but  the  olji 
Eleanora  is  dearly  to  excite  the  pope  into  asserting  his  spintnal | 
against  the  usurpations  of  the  emperor  and  the  bouse  of  Austria. 

Eleanora  invokes  the  thunders  of  the  German  pope  OelestinB 
the  German  encroacher,  and  strives  to  pique  him  into  beeomiag 
vocate  of  her  son : — "  Tet  the  prince  of  the  apostles  still  fills 
toho  chair,  and  his  judgment^seat  is  a  place  of  resort ;  whereft 
mains  that  you,  0  holy  father  1  draw  against  these  injurious 
sword  of  Feter,  which  is  for  this  purpose  set  over  people  and 
for  the  cross  of  Christ  excels  the  eagles  of  Caesar,  the  sword  of 
weapon  of  Constantine,  the  apostolic  see  is  above  the  imperial 

Wherefore,  then,  do  you  leave  my  son  in  bonds,  dela] 

gendy  ?  or  rather,  is  it  that  you  dare  not  free  him?  ....  Woe 
when  the  shepherd,  dreads  the  wiolf  1  leaving  not  only  the  lambs,  ~ 
elect  leader  '  of  the  flock  in  the  bloody  fangs  of  the  beast  of  prey. 
If  my  son  were  prosperous,  they  would  hasten,  at  his  susu&qds,  1 
they  would  expect  bountiful  lai^ess  from  his  generosity  and 

revenues  of  his  dominions Is  this  the  promise  you 

at  the  castle  of  Badulfi,^  with  such  protestations  of  aid  and  kind! 
What  availed  it  to  feed  my  simplicity  with  mere  words  ?" 

t  Letters  of  Peter  of  Blofs.  edited  by  Dn  Chesne.— Bib.  da  BoS,  Tuis. 

*  IbkL    These  are  all  axioms  and  sajings         *  It  win  be  remembered  that  £ 
0f  the  Quelphlc  party.  het  voyage  home  from  MesEjoi^     ^^ 

*  Richaro,  she  thus  reminds  popeOelestine,     pope,  to  aclJust  some  disputes  cooxfSiH 
was  elected  head  of  tbt  ousftde.  archblsiM^rlo  of  York. 
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fTbe  paBBDODate  pentioioe  of  Eleanora  broke  forth  in  the  foUowing  ex- 
Nationfl^  which,  it  will  be  allowed,  were  no  flowens  of  her  scribe's  iheto- 

E-**  Oh,  Lord !  to  thee  are  the  eyes  of  thy  servant  lifted  up,— to  thee : 
kwkesi  Oft  my  grief.  Lord  of  lords^  and  king  of  kings !  eonridertiie 
I  of  thine  Anointed ;  assert  the  empire  of  thine  own  Son,  and  at  the 
Be  time  save  the  son  of  thine  handmaid.  Visit  not  on  hitn  the  crimes 
MsMwr,  or  the  iniquities  of  his  mother !" 

ti^Bitt  Eleanora  straggles  to  awake  the  jealoosy  of  the  pope,  whom  she 
l|KtB  of  Grbibiline,  or  Grerman  tendencies,  by  representing  the  craelty 
Ntiie  fimperor  Henry  to  churchmen.  She  acocises  him  of  the  assassi- 
ioa  of  the  bishop  of  Liege,  and  of  the  imprisonment  of  seTeral  Ger- 
to  nd  Italian  prelates ;  also  of  taking  possession  of  Sicily,  which,  since 
i  time  of  Gonstantine,  had  ever  been  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter  :— 
5?«  foel  evil :  we  dread  more,"  condudes  the  queen.  "  I  am  no  pro- 
hiteaB^  nor  even  a  prophet's  daughter ;  yet  my  sorrow  foresees  greater 
Mibles  for  the  future !  That  sorrow  chokes  the  words  I  would  utter : 
lb  impede  my  breath,  and  close  up  the  vocal  utterance  which  would  fhr- 
^  repress  tho  thoughts  of  my  soul  \  Farewell"  By  the  abruptness 
^  the  eoDcloBion,  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  the  passion  of 
*f,  which  had  been  excited  by  many  passages  in  this  letter,  actually 
■•ttrted  the  queen  from  further  dictation  to  Peter  of  Blois,  who  availed 
«lf  of  a  circumstance,  at  once  natural  and  interesting,  for  the 
[•■elusion  of  his  transcript. 

P^lttaora  throughout  striven  to  pique  pope  Oekstine  into  the  asser- 

pi^i  cf  his  spiritual  power  in  behalf  of  her  Richard,  who  was  by  a^- 

■*>»  M  well  as  principle  an  undoubted  Guelphite,*  or  supporter  of  the 

I  "^n^  against  all  temporal  despotism,— excepting  his  own.     More- 

•*»  tbe  queen  summoned  her  favourite  grandson  Otho,  of  Guelph, 

*•  vofKeseatative  of  that  heroic  line,  and  withal  her  deputy  in  Aquitaine, 

^^«id<tf  his  uncle  Richard  ;  and  he  hastened,  nothing  loth,  to  the 

^^iftia  congress,  that  he  m^ht  give  Geeur  de  Lion  the  aid  of  his  fbr- 

^^^  name,  and  the  sanction  of  his  great  office  as  hereditary  guardian 

<>^<^ liberties  of  the  church. 

fhe  queen  sent  two  abbots  to  confer  wHh  Richard;  they  met- him, 
^th  liis  German  guards,  on  the  road  to  Worms,  where  a  diet  of  the 
•*^pi»  WIS  soon  to  be  held,  and  were  received  by  him  with  his  usual 
fpintttid  animation.  He  inquired  into  the  state  of  his  friends,  his  sub- 
3«t8,  and  his  dominions^  and  particulariy  after  the  health  of  the  king  of 
^^('tUnd,  on  whose  honour,  he  said,  he  entirely  relied ;  and  certaii^y  he 

^Theoflloe  of  the  princes  of  the  house  of  Gaelphs  did  not  lose  their  occnpatlon ;  they 

!W>.  the  most  ciTillMd  and  heroic  among  defoidsd  the  spiritual  indtpendBace  of  the 

^(jcrman  potentates,  was  to  defend,  by  pope  against  the  temporal  power  of  the  em- 

^  •QcapatioD  of  scmtbem  Cknnany.  Italy,  pire,— a  quarrel,  althoufth  carried  on  bgr  other 

*<  us  city  of  the  pontiff,  against  the  incnr^  champions,  not  quite  dseided  at  the  present 


.->....«  uMMuwu  Qecmans.    When  the     day. 
^*«iBia  empire  beosaeChriaUaD,  tha  warlika 
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was  not  deceived  in  bis  judgment  of  the  character  of  that  hero, 
hearing  of  the  base  conduct  of  his  brother  John,  be  was  shocked  i 
looked  grave  ;  but  presently  recovering  his  cheerfulness,  he  said,  widi 
smile,  "  My  brother  John  was  never  made  for  conquering  kingdoi 
Bichard  defended  himself  before  the  diet  with  eloquence  and  pathos  4 
drew  tears  from. most  of  his  hearers;  and  the  mediation  of  the  prinon 
the  empire  induced  the  emperor  to  accept,  as  ransom,  one  hundred 
sand  marks  of  silver.  This  ransom  was  collected  in  England,  Norman^ 
and  Aquitaine ;  queen  Eleanora  largely  contributed  to  it.  She  a{ 
received  a  tithe  of  queen-gold  to  a  large  amount.  She  bad  taken 
hundred  marks  out  of  every  thousand  raised  for  her  son's  marriage,  ii 
now  she  claimed  the  tenth  of  his  ransom,  although  she  certainly  gave 
with  much  more,  as  her  contribution  towards  his  freedom.  The  moo 
of  Bury,  having  obtained  the  restoration  of  their  gold  cup  through  I 
generosity,  resolved  to  act  the  same  part  again,  for  they  were  amerced  I 
the  enormous  sum  of  a  thousand  marks  as  their  quota.  As  they  had  i 
money,  they  sent  in  the  whole  of  their  church  plate  in  payment  Agai 
it  is  recorded  that  Eleanora,  the  queen-regent,  was  personally  supeni 
tending  the  registration  of  the  money  and  valuables  that  came  into  tl 
treasury  of  her  son.  "Now,"  pursues  the  Bury  chronicler,  **it  ^ 
queen  Eleanora's  right,  by  the  law  of  the  land,  to  receive  a  hiindrt 
marks  whensoever  the  king  is  paid  a  thousand.  So  she  took  up  this  go! 
cup  and  gave  it  back  to  us  once  more,  for  the  benefit  of  the  soul  of  b 
dear  lord,  king  Henry  II."  The  adventures  of  this  gold  cup  (which  a* 
not  yet  concluded)  offer  the  most  practical  illustration  of  the  nature  o( 
claims  of  the  queens  of  England  on  the  aurum  reginee  yet  discoversi 

When  the  first  instalment  of  king  Eichard's  ransom  was  ready, 
affectionate  mother  and  the  chief  justiciary  set  out  for  Germany,  a  1^^ 
before  Christmas.  She  was  accompanied  by  her  grand-daughterjl 
Eleanora,  sumamed  "  the  Pearl  of  Brittany."  This  young  pi 
was  promised,  by  the  ransom  treaty,  in  marriage  to  the  heir  of  LeopoM' 
of  Austria.^  The  Cypriot  princess  was  likewise  taken  from  the  keepiBf 
of  queen  Berengaria,  on  the  demand  of  the  emperor,  and  escorted  by 
queen  Eleanora  to  the  German  congress,  where  she  was  surrendered  to 
her  Austrian  relatives. 

It  was  owing  to  the  exertions  of  the  gallant  Guelphic  princes,  ^ 
relations,  that  the  actual  liberation  of  Coeur  de  Lion  was  at  last  effected. 
Henry  the  Lion,  duke  of  Saxony,'  and  his  sons,  appeared  before  tbo 
diet,  and  pleaded  the  cause  of  the  English  hero  with  the  most  passionate 
eloquence  ;  they  pledged  their  credit  for  the  payment  of  the  remainder 
of  his  ransom,  and  actually  left  William  of  Winchester,  the  youngest 

1  Rog.  Hot.  Mntative  of  thU  great  and  generous  prince: 

*  The  marriage  contract  was  afterwards  and  at  the  same  time,  from  his  wife  Matildi|i 
broken.  eldest  daughter  of  Henry  II.,  derives  a  lecoiw 

*  Her  Majesty  queen  Victoria  Is  the  repre-  direct  descent  from  the  honae  of  Plaotigiaet. 
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kelpiuc  prince,  in  pawn  with  the  emperor  for  the  rest  of  the  ransom, 
feer  an  absence  of  four  years,  three  months,  and  nine  days,  king 
iuird  landed  at  Sandwich,  in  April,  the  Sunday  after  St  George's- 
1195,  in  company  with  his  royal  mother,  who  had  the  pleasure  of 
laddering  to  him  his  dominions,  hoth  insular  and  continental,  without 
iotion.     Eleanora's  detention  of  the  princess  Alice  in  Normandy 
I  drawn  on  that  country  a  fierce  invasion  from  Philip  Augustus, 
iiwnlt  of  which  would  have  heen  douhtful  if  the  tears  of  Berengaria, 
B  newly  arrived  in  Aquitaine,  had  not  prevailed  on  her  nohle  hrother, 
lAo  the  Strong,  to  traverse  France  with  two  hundred  choice  knights, 
the  valour  of  this  hero,  and  his  chivalric  reinforcement,  Normandy 
I  delivered  from  the  kii^  of  France.^    Berengaria,  during  the  impri- 
Mat  of  her  royal  hushand,  lost  her  father,  Sancho  the  Wise,  king 
Kavarre,  after  a  glorious  reign  of  forty-four  years. 
After  a  second  coronation  at  Westminster,  not  shared  by  his  queen,  who 
IS  absent  in  Aquitaine,  Kichard  went  in  progress  throughout  England, 
ih  iis  royal  mother,  to  sit  in  judgment  on  those  castellans  who  had  he- 
ed their  fortresses  to  his  brother  John ;  by  the  advice  of  his  mother, 
^  were  treated  with  much  lenity.  At  all  these  counsels  queen  Eleanora 
'ted  him,  being  regarded  with  the  utmost  reverence,  and  sitting  in 
6  at  his  right  hand.    Probably,  in  the  same  progress,  king  Richard 
the  manor  of  Mildenhall  to  the  monks  of  Bury  St.  Edmund's. 
Eleanora  made  a  claim  of  her  aurum  reginoBy  or  queen<^ld,  on 
wun  paid  to  her  son.    Once  more  the  wily  ecclesiastics,  knowing  the 
i  service  the  gold  cup  of  Henry  II.  had  done  for  them,  sent  it  in  as 
■*<>f  payment,  protesting  their  utter  inability  otherwise  to  make  up 
*  pice.    Queen  Eleanora  was  present,  for  the  purpose  of  asserting 
^daim  on  the  tenth  of  the  gold ;  but  when  she  saw,  for  the  third 
teller  old  acquaintance,  the  gold  cup,  she  was  somewhat  disturbed  in 
I  I'^Jt*  deeming  that  her  generosity  was  played  upon.    It  is  true,  she 
•  ?J*"*^  the  gift  of  her  husband,  but  she  required  from  the  monks  of 
'  ^» solemn  promise,  "that,  for  the  time  to  come,  the  gold  cup  of 
neDiy]],  should  be  held  sacred,  and  never  again  be  set  for  sale  or  laid 
,  »»pledgB/'2 

"icD  the  king,  in  the  course  of  his  prepress,  arrived  in  Normandy, 

,  Jl^een  Eleanora  introduced  into  his  chamber  prince  John,  who  knelt  at 

{  «» royal  brother's  feet  for  pardon.    Richard  raised  him,  with  this  mag- 

\  '"'linioug  expression :  **  I  forgive  you,  John ;  and  I  wish  I  could  as 

^^lyfoiget  your  offence  as  you  will  my  pardon." 

King  Richard  finished  his  progress  by  residing  some  months  in  his 

^^^m.  territorie*.    Although  he  was  in  the  vicinity  of  the  loving  and 

^tbful  Berengaria,  he  did  not  return  to  her  society.     The  reason  of 

"^'•estrangement  was,  that  the  king  had  renewed  his  connexion  with  a 

1  HIstorj  of  Navarre.  >  JoeoeUne  de  BrakeloDde. 
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number  of  profligate  and  worthless  asaociales,  theeompanioBS  of  bis 
bacbebrhood  in  his  father's  lifetime. 

Bichard  was  hunting  in  one  of  bis  Konnan  lorasts,^  when  be  was 
by  a  benmty  who  reoogniaed  him,  and  preaebed  him  a  very  eloqi 
8enn<m  on  his  irregular  hfe,  finishing  by  prophesying  tbat^  mk 
repented,  bis  end  and  pnnisbment  were  close  at  band.     The 
answered  slightingly,  and  went  bis  way ;   but  the  Easter  followia| 
was  seized  with  a  most  severe  ilbiess,  which  threatened  to  be  fatal, 
be  remembered  the  saying  of  the  hermit*prophet,  and,  greatly 
began  to  repent  of  his  sins.    He  sent  for  sdl  the  monks  within  ten 
roimd,  and  ma/^e  public  oonfession  of  his  iniquities,  vowing,  witiial,' 
if  queen  B^rengaria  would  forgive  him,  be  would  send  for  kr, 
never  forsake  her  again.    On  his  recovery  tliese  good  lesolatioBS 
strengthened. 

When  Biebard  first  parted  from  bis  queen,  be  quarrelled  with  tiiM 
tuous  St.  Hugh,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  on  l^e  old  ground  of  e: 
simoniacal  tribute  on  the  installation  of  the  prelate  into  bis  see.  W9 
to  evade  the  direct  chaise  of  selling  the  see,  king  Richard  inl 
that,  a  present  of  a  fur-mantle,  worth  a  thousand  marks,  might 
composition.     St.  Hugh  said  he  was  no  judge  of  such  gauds,  and 
fore  sent  the  king  a  thousand  marks,  declaring,  if  he  would  devoi 
revenue  devoted  to  the  poor,  be  must  have  his  wilful  way.  B 
pocketed  the  money,  but  some  time  after  sent  for  the  fiiMOl 
St.  Hugh  set  out  for  Normandy,  to  remonstrate  with  the  king 
double  extortion.    His  friends  anticipated  that  be  would  be  kill 
St.  Hugh  said,  *'  I  fear  him  not,"  and  boldly  entered  the 
Bichard  was  at  mass,  when  the  following  scene  took  place.    ' 
the  embrace  of  peace,  my  son,"  said  St.  Hugh.    "  That  you 
deserved,"  replied  the  king.    '*  Indeed  I  have,"  said  St.  Hugh, 
have  made  a  long  journey  oa  purpose  to  see  my  son."    So 
took  bold  of  the  king's  sleeve,  adid  drew  him  on  one  side, 
smiled,  and  embraced  the  old  man.    They  withdrew  to  Ibe 
bind  the  altar,  and  sat  down.     *'  In  what  state  is  your  coi 
asked  the  bishop.    "Very  easy,"  answered  the  king.     "How 
be,  my  son,"  said  tbe  bidiop,  "  when  you  live  apart  from  your 
queen,  and  are  faithless  to  her  ?  when  you  devour  the  proviaioo 
poor,  and  load  your  people  with  heavy  exaetioBs?    Are  these 
transgressions,  my  son  1"    Tbe  king  owned  bis  faults,  and 
amendment :  and  when  he  related  this  conversation  to  his 
added, — "  Were  all  our  prelates  like  Hugh  of  Lincoln,  both 
barons  must  submit  to  their  ri^teous  rebukes  1"  *    Whether  the 
view  with  St.  Hugh  took  place  before  or  after  the  king's 
ness,  we  have  no  data  to  declare ;  but  as  Bicbard  was  evideni^'' 

.    .  I  Rofl^  Hov.         ^       *  BoTittgton. 
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state  wbta  8t.  Hugh  yisited  him  l^ian  vhtn  he  kwlessly  de« 
the  ftur-maiitle,  we  think  the  gcxxi  l»Bhop  must  have  arrived 
lely. 

Ehe  fioftl  rartcnfttion  of  Becengaria  to  the  afieGtions  of  her  royal  hns- 
A  took  place  a  few  months  after,  when  Bidiaid  proceeded  to  Poictiers,' 
BR  be  was  reeonciled  to  his  queen,  and  kept  Christmas  and  the  new 
H  of  1196  in  that  eity,  with  princely  state  and  hospitolity.  It  was  a 
IT  of  great  scarcity  and  &mine,  and  the  heneficent  qneen  exerted  her 
hwd  influence  over  the  heart  of  the  king  hy  persuading  him  to  give 
iiB  superfinous  money  in  bountiful  alms  to  the  poor,  and  through 
'goodness  many  were  kept  from  perishing.  From  that  time  queen 
iwgwia  and  king  Bidsiard  were  never  parted.  She  found  it  best  to 
nnpany  him  in  all  his  campaigns,  and  we  find  her  with  him  at  the 
Broflu8  death.  Higden,  in  the  Polychronicon,  gives  this  testimony 
"tile  kire  that  B^engaria  bore  to  Richard :  "  The  king  took  home  to 
IB  }h8  ^ue^  B^»ngaria,  whose  society  he  had  for  a  loi^  tune  neglected, 
Mgh  she  were  a  royal,  doquent  and  beauteous  lady,  and  for  his  love 
i  ventsaed  with  him  through  the  world.'* 

^  same  year  the  king,  despairing  of  hem  by  his  consort,  sent  for 

tog  Arthur,  dnke  of  Bretagne,  that  the  boy  might  be  educated  at  his 

^  AS  future  king-  of  England.    His  mother  Constance,  out  of  enmity 

i^oeen  Eleanora,  unwisely  refused  this  request^  and  she  finished  her 

h  by  declaring  for  the  king  of  France,  then  waging  a  fierce  war  against 

^Ki    This  step  cost  her  hapless  child  his  inheritance,  and  finally 

^  life.    From  this  time  Bichard  acknowledged  his  brother  John  as  his 

it.  The  remaining  three  years  of  Bichard's  life  were  spent  in  petty  pro* 

'ocial  wars  with  the  king  of  France.    In  one  of  his  treaties  the  princess 

fewas  at  last  surreiidered  to  her  brother,  who  gave  her,  with  a  tar- 

iW  reputation  and  the  dowry  of  the.  county  of  Pon<^leu,  in  marriage 

•Ibe  count  of  Aumerle,  when  she  had  anived  at  her  thirty-fifth  year. 

I     ^  the  recondliation  between  Eldiard  and  Berengaria,  the  royal 

I  •'"■ajes  arising  from  the  tin  mines  in  Cornwall  ^  and  Devon,  valued  at 

I   *^ft«Mand  marks  per  annum,  were  confirmed  to  the  queen  for  her 

*^.  Her  oontin^tal  dower  was  the  whole  county  of  Bigone,  and 


,  It  WIS  the  lively  imagination  of  Bichard,  heated  by  ihe  splendid  fio- 
J^  of  Arabian  romance,  that  hurried  him  to  his  end.  A  report  was 
^^ht  to  him  in  1198  that  a  peasant,  ploughing,  in  the  fields  of  Vido- 
^t  lord  of  Chaluz,  in  Aquitaine,  bad  struck  upon  a  trapnioor,  whieh 
ttiacealed  an  enchanted  treasure  ;  going^  down  into  a  cave,  he  discovered 
l^nil  golden  statues,  with  vases  fhll  of  diamonds,  all  of  which  had 
°^n  secured  in  the  castle  of  Chaluz,  for  the  private  use  of  the  sieur  de 
^idomar.    Bichard,  when  he  heard  this,  fine  tale,  sent  to  Vidomar, 

I  Rigord,  French  Chron.  '  Bymer'B  Foedera. 
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demanding  as  sovereign  of  the  ooontry,  his  share  of  the  golden  { 
The  poor  castellan  declared  that  no  such  treasore  had  heea 
nothing  but  a  pot  of  Roman  coins  had  been  disooveied,  and  tiM)ss^ 
was  welcome  to  have.     As  Richard  had  set  his  mind  upoa  | 
statues  and  vases  of  diamonds,  and  had  thriven  so  well  when  k  l 
manded  the  golden  fnmitare  from  king  Tancred,  it  was  notprobaU 
could  lower  his  ideas  to  the  reality  stated  by  the  unfortunate  1 
Yidomar.    Accordingly  he  marched  to  besiege  the  castle  of  < 
sending  word  to  Yidomar  either  to  deliver  the  statues,  or  abide  i 
storming  of  the  castle.    To  this  siege  queen  Berengaria  certainly  i 
panied  the  king.    Here  Richard  met  his  death,  being  pierced  fron^ 
waUs  by  an  arrow  from  an  arbalista,  or  cross-bow,  aimed  by  the  1 
of  Bertrand  de  Gordon.^    It  was  the  nnskilfulness  of  the  suigeon,^ 
mangled  the  king's  shoulder  in  cutting  out  the  arrow,  joined  to! 
own  wilfulness  in  neglecting  the  regimen  of  his  physicians,  that  c 
the  mortification  of  a  trifling  wound,  and  occasioned  the  death  of  all 
who,  to  many  &ults,  joined  a  redeeming  generosity  that  showed  i 
his  last  moments.     After  enduring  great  agony  from  his  woond,  i 
drew  near  to  death  the  castle  of  Ghaluz  was  taken.    He  caused  I 
de  Gordon  to  be  brought  before  him,  and  telling  him  he  was  < 
asked  him  whether  he  had  discharged  the  fatal  arrow  with  the  i&te 
of  slaying  him.    •*  Yes,  tyrant,"  replied  Gordon ;  "  for  to  you  I  c 
deaths  of  my  father  and  my  brother,  and  my  first  wish  was  to  1 
venged  on  you."    Notwithstanding  the  boldness  of  this  avow 
dying  king  commanded  Gordon  to  be  set  at  liberty,  and  it  was  i 
&ult  that  his  detestable  mercenary  general,  the  Fleming  Marcade^i^ 
him  to  be  put  to  a  cruel  death. 

Richard's  death  took  place  April  6th,  1199.    His  queen 
ably  was  with  him  when  he  died.'    She  corroborated  the  testi 
he  left  his  dominions,  and  two-thirds  oi  his  treasures,  to  his  brother! 

Richard  appears  to  have  borne  some  personal  resemblance  to  his  | 
uncle,  William  Rufus.    Like  him,  his  hair  and  complexion  were  I 
in  colour,  and  his  eyes  blue,  and  fiercely  sparkling.    Like  Ba 
strength  was  prodigious,  but  he  had  the  advantage  of  a  tall : 
figure.     There  are  some  points  of  resemblance  in  character 
Richard  and  his  collateral  ancestor,  though  Richard  must  be  c 
a  more  accomplished  prince,  and  susceptible,  withal,  of  more  : 
impulses  of  generosity  and  penitence.    They  both  seemed  to  haT»| 
oelled  in  the  same  species  of  wit  and  lively  repartee.    At  the  t 
king  Richard's  death,  MatUiew  Paris  declares  queen  Eleanon,! 
mother,  was  governing  England,  **  where,"  adds  that  historiao,  *■ 
was  exceedingly  respected  and  beloved." 


1  Weflndthei 


i  of  Gordon  among  the  tirvenUt  of  Bertnad  de  Bora, 
s  Hemmingford. 
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Ipefore  the  body  of  Goenr  de  Lion  was  committed  to  the  grave,  an 
bitional  load  of  anguish  assailed  the  heart  of  his  royal  widow,  through 
m  calamities  that  befell  Joanna,  her  friend,  and  Richard's  favourite 
Br.  The  same  species  of  persecution  that  afterwards  visited  Joanna's 
^  in  the  well-known  war  against  the  Albigenses,  had  already  been 
led  against  his  father.  Owing  to  the  secret  agitations  of  the  Catholic 
gy,  the  barons  of  Thoulouse  were  in  arms  against  their  sovereign, 
itBaymond.  Queen  Joanna,  though  in  a  state  little  consistent  with 
b  exertions,  flew  to  arms  for  the  relief  of  her  lord.^  We  translate  the 
NFing  mournful  passage  from  Guillaume  de  Puy-Lauren : — ^ 
^Qaeen  Joanna  was  a  woman  of  great  courage,  and  was  highly  sen* 
re  to  the  injuries  of  her  husband.  She  laid  siege  to  the  castle  of 
iKr,  but,  owing  to  the  treachery  of  her  attendants,  her  camp  was 
d:  she  escaped  with  difficulty  from  the  burning  tents,  much  scorched 
d  hart  Unsubdued  by  this  accident,  she  hastened  to  lay  her  wrongs 
ore  ber  beloved  brother,  king  Bichard.  She  found  he  had  just  ex- 
Bd  as  she  arrived.  The  pains  of  premature  child-birth  seized  her  as 
I  heard  the  dire  intelligence,  and  she  sank  under  the  double  affliction 
a&ental  and  corporeal  agony.  With  her  last  breath  she  begged  to  be 
loear  her  brother  Richard."  To  Berengaria  the  request  was  made, 
ithe  cold  remains  of  the  royal  brother  and  sister,  the  dearest  objects 
ihe  sorrowing  queen's  afifections,  were  laid,  by  her  pious  care,  side  by 
^  in  the  stately  abbey  of  Fontevraud.  The  heart  of  Richard  was 
ineatbed  by  him  to  be  buried  in  the  cathedral  of  Rouen,  where  it  has 
dy  been  exhumed,  in  1842.  When  the  case  was  imclosed,  the  lion- 
irt  was  found  entire,  but  withered  to  the  consistency  of  a  faded  leaf.* 
"Rje  deaths  of  Richard  and  Joanna  were  immediately  succeeded  by 
itof  Berengaria's  only  sister,  Blanche.  This  princess  had  been  given 
HDarriage  by  Coeur  de  Lion  to  his  nephew  and  friend,  the  troubadour- 
[■tt  Thibaut  of  Champagne.  The  princess  Blanche  died  the  day  after 
^'^h  of  a  son,  who  afterwards  was  the  heir  both  of  Sancho  and 
"^'■'garia,  and  finally  king  of  Navarre.  Thus,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
«wrt  weeks,  was  the  queen  of  England  bereft  of  all  that  were  near  and 
^  to  ber.  The  world  had  become  a  desert  to  Berengaria  before  she 
*^  't  ibr  a  life  of  conventual  seclusion. 
QueeD  Berengaria  fixed  her  residence  at  Mans,  where  she  held  a  great 

^Unfortunately,  M.  Michelet  has  given  good        *  Guizot's  Chronicles,  vol.  xv.  p.  219. 
^^  proof,  not  only  that  queen  Joanna        *  This  is  fh)m  a  most  interesting  descrip* 

2^  Jicarth  wife  of  count  Raymond,  but  tion  of  the  exhumation  of  Richard's  heart  by 

gT^*'!  Us  other  countesses  were  at  that  time  Mr.  Albert  Way,  in  vol.  xxix.  Arcbelogia, 

2JThe  tow  scale  of  morality  on  which  p.  210 ;  where  may  be  found  a  copy  of  the 

??|[^  Pisces  the  potentates  of  the  south  inscription    identifying  it  as  the  heart  of 

^'JJJ^necd  not  be  attributed  to  any  of  Richard  and  likewise  an  account  of  the  dis- 

JJIN'ulices  against  royalty,  because  he  oovery  of  a  noble  statue,  raised  by  the  men  of 

Jrjwtter  justice  lo  the  sovereigns  of  France  Rouen  to  the  memory  of  their  beloved  hero. 
..una  era  than  anV  other  modern  French 
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part  of  her  foreign  dower.    Here  she  founded  the  noble  abbey  of  I 
Once  Berengaria  left  her  widowed  retirement,  when  she  met  her  l: 
in-law  king  John,  and  his  Mr  yoong  bride,  at  Ohinon,  her  hu 
treasure  city.    Here  she  compounded  with  the  English  monarch  far^ 
dower  she  held  in  England,  for  two  thousand  nuirks  per  ammm,  t 
paid  half-yearly.    After  she  had  been  entertained  with  royal  i 
cenoe,  and  received  every  mark  of  respect  from  the  English 
the  royal  widow  bade  £uewell  to   public   splendonr,  and 
conventual  seclusion,  and  the  .practice  of  constaat  diarity. 
sooner  was  John  firmly  fixed  on  the  English  tfanme,  than  he  ] 
neglect  the  payment  of  the  dower  for  which  his  sister-in-law  had  i 
pounded ;  and  in  1206,  there  appears  in  the  Fcsdera  a  pasqrart  f( 
queen-dowager  to  come  to  England  for  the  purpose  of  confening  witl 
John,^  but  there  is  no  evidence  to  prove  that  she  arrived  in  thiso 
The  pope  in  1207  awarded  her  hslf  the  personal  goods  of  her  hm 

The  records  of  1209  present  a  most  elaborate  episde  bm.  \ 
Innocent,  setting  forth  the  wtongB  and  wants  (^  his  dear 
Christ,  Berei^aiia,  who  had  appealed  to  him,  he  says,  ''  with  i 
tears  streanung  down  her  cheeks,  and  with  audible  cries,"— whi 
trust  were  flowers  of  rhetoric  of  the  pope's  secretary.  As  pope  1 
threatens  John  with  an  interdict,  it  is  pretty  certain  that  the  y 
Berengaria  formed  a  clause  in  the  subsequent  exoommunicatiflD  c 
felon  king.  Bale,  in  his  coarse  comedy  of  King  Jehan  (of  '  ' 
John  is  the  very  shabby  heroX  bestows  a  liberal  portion  of  i 
Becengaria,  because  she  was  the  cause  of  the  papal  intodicil 
reign;  but  this  abuse  is  levelled  at  her  under  tiie  name  di 
Juliana.  What  connexion  there  was  between  the  queen  of  { 
Lion  and  the  name  of  Juliana  is  difOcult  to  ascertain,  excepting! 
cathedral  of  her  city  of  Mans  is  dedicated  to  St.  Julian ;  and  ' 
retired  from  the  world,  she  might  possibly  have  adopted  it  in« 
ment  to  the  patron  saint  of  her  city.  However,  Bale,  who  was  an  \ 
antiquary,  is  certainly  correct  in  the  cause  of  the  interdict^  wk 
from  the  non-payment  of  Berengaria's  dower. 

King  John  wrote  to  "  his  dear  sister,  the  illustrious  Berengaria,  a 
excommunication  was  taken  ofE^  praying  that  the  pope's  nuncio  i 
trate  what  was  due  to  her.''  The  next  year  bringiB  a  piteous  lettef 
John,  praying  his  dearly  beloved  sister  will  excuse  his  delay  of  payi 
seeing  the ''  greatness  of  his  adversity  by  reason  of  the  wickedness  4 
magnates  and  barons,  who  had  invited  prince  Louis  of  France  toil! 
estates ;   but  when,"  continues  he,  *'  these  clouds  that  have  i 
our  serenity  shall  disperse,  and  our  kingdom  be  full  of  joyful  tnmqai 
then  the  pecuniary  debt  owed  to  our  dear  sister  shall  be  paid  joy! 

1  Rymer'B  Foedera,  vol.  i.  p.  152.    Theie  paasports,  or  safe  oonductB,  ooooT  tery  t 
in  this  collection,  for  the  benefit  of  penons  who  never  used  them. 
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i  thankfully/'  This  precious  epistle  was  penned  July  8th,  1216,  by 
Im;  but  he  died  the  succeeding  October,  and  Berengaria's  debt  was 
M  to  the  vast  sum  of  his  other  trespasses,  for  '*  joyful  tranquillity  " 
ter  came  for  him,  nor  of  course  her  time  of  payment. 

John  being  deprived  of  the  duchy  of  Normandy,  Berengaria 

to  petition  Philip  Augustus,  king  of  France,  concerning  her 

of  dower  there :  as  the  widow  of  his  late  feudatory.  She  was  given 

ity  of  Maine  in  compensation.    A  singular  circumstance  proves 

irengaria  exercised  sovereignty  over  this  province.    In  the  year 

ihe  presided  in  person,  as  countess  of  Maine,  August  23,  being  the 

'  St  Bartholomew,  as  judge  of  a  duel  which  took  place  between 

ibampiona ;  one  defending  the  honour  of  a  demoiselle,  the  other, 

the  brother  of  the  poor  girl,  having  assailed  her  reputaticm  in 

to  claim  her  portion.^ 

tiiereigu  of  Henry  IIL  Berengaria  had  again  to  require  the  pope's  as* 
for  the  payment  of  her  annuity.  Her  arrears  at  that  time  amounted 
M,  sterling  ;  but  the  Templars  became  guarantees  and  agents  for 
ITments,  and  from  that  time  the  pecuniary  troubles  of  Berengaria 
to  form  a  feature  in  our  national  records.  The  letters  of  Berengaria, 
bg  her  arrears  of  dower  from  Henry  IH.,  are  i»obably  from  her 
1,  as  they  are  in  a  very  different  style  from  those  of  her  ecde* 
scribe,  previously  quoted. 

TeueraUe  fAttar  in  Ghrist,  and  most  cordial  fileiid,  Peter,  by  God*s  grace  bidiop 
ter,  Berengaria,  by  the  same  grace,  formerly  the  humHe  queen  of  England,  wishes 
!«very  good  thing. 

Bd  to  yon  our  well-bdoved  fUar  Walter,  of  fhe  Oisterdati  order,  the  bearer  of  these 
rineeching  yon  humbly  and  devotedly,  with  all  the  hiooilUy  that  we  <»n,  that  in 
to  this  present  feast  of  All  Saints  (as  well  as  to  other  terms  now  past),  yon  will 

h>  be  satisfied  about  fhe  money  due  to  us  according  to  the  composition  of  our  dower, 

boor  medlatioB  we  nude  with  our  brother  John,  of  hapf^  memoiy,  formerly  king 
Fare  you  weU." 

loglish  regency  had  the  jointures  of  two  queen-dowagers  to  pay, 

lunly  too  much  trouble  was  not  tak^i  to  satisfy  either.    Again 

Uter  was  despatched,  in  1225,  to  receive  the  dues  of  his  royal 

andwas  the  bearer  of  an  epistle,  addressed  to  the  young  king 

Henry  III.  ordered  his  treasurer  and  chamberlains  to  deliver 

^#easurer  to  friar  Walter,  chaplain  to  queen  Berengaria,  and  to 

i»Iier  servant,  one  thousand  marks,  which  he  owed  to  her  at  the 

the  Asoensioii  of  our  Lord.' 

date  of  Bereoigaria's  death  has  generally  been  fixed  about  the 

^ ;  but  that  was  only  the  year  of  the  completion  of  her  abbey 

and  of  her  final  retirement  from  the  world ;  as  from  that  time 

>k  up  her  abode  within  its  walls,  and  finished  there  her  blameless 

an  advanced  age,  some  years  afterwards.    In  the  High-street  of 

is  an  antique  and  curious  structure,  embellished  with  bas-reliefs  : 

f Art  de  Verifier  les  Dates,  tomes  xiii.  p.  102 ;  fhMn  Courvoissier.  >  Close  rolls. 
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the  people  of  the  city  call  it,  to  this  day,  queen  Berengaria's  house 
jialace.  The  name  is  older  than  the  building  itself,  which  is  of  the 
chitecture  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Berengaria*s  dower-palace  proW 
stood  on  the  site  of  this  house. 

Berengaria  was  interred  in  her  own  stately  abbey.     The  follow 
most  interesting  particulars  of  her  monument  we  transcrihe  from 
noble  work  of  the  late  Mr.  Stothard :— "  When  Mr.  Stothard  y\i 
the  abbey  of  Espan,  near  Mans,  in  search  of  the  efifigy  of  Berengaria, 
found  the  church  converted  into  a  bam,  and  the  object  of  his  m([i 
in  a  mutilated  state,  concealed  under  a  quantity  of  wheat.    ItwM 
excellent  preservation,  with  the  exception  of  the  left  arm.   By  the  el 
were  lying  the  bones  of  the  queen,  the  silent  witnesses  of  the 
l^ous  demolition  of  the  tomb.    After  some  search,  a  portion  of 
arm  belonging  to  the  statue  was  recovered."     Three  men,  who 
fissisted  in  the  work  of  destruction,  stated  *Uhat  the  monument, 
the  figure  upon  it,  stood  in  the  centre  of  the  aisle,  at  the  east  endd 
church ;  that  there  was  no  coffin  within  it,  but  a  small  square  box, 
taining  bones,  pieces  of  linen,  some  stuff  embroidered  with  gold, 
slate,  on  which  was  found  an  inscription.*'    The  slate  was  found  m\ 
session  of  a  canon  of  the  church  of  St.  Julian,  at  Mans 
engraven  an  inscription,  of  which  the  following  is  a  translation: 
tomb  of  the  most  serene  Berengaria,  queen  of  England,  the  nohlefc 
of  this  monastery,  was  restored  and  removed  to  this  more  sacred: 
In  it  were  deposited  the  bones  which  were  found  in  the  ancient 
chre,  on  the  27th  May,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1672."    Tha 
the  tomb  are  ornamented  with  deep  quatrefoils.    The  effigy  wl 
upon  it  is  in  high  relief.    It  represents  the  queen  with  her 
fined,  but  partly  concealed  by  the  coverchef,  over  which  is 
elegant  crown.    Her  mantle  is  fastened  by  a  narrow  band  ci 
breast ;  a  large  fermail,  or  brooch,  richly  set  with  stones,  coni 
tunic  at  the  neck.    To  an  ornamental  girdle,  which  encircles  her 
is  attached  a  small  aumoni^re,  or  purse.     This  greatly 
modem  reticule,  with  a  chain  and  clasped  top.     '*  The  queen 
her  hands  a  book,  singular  from  the  circumstance  of  its  having 
on  the  cover  a  second  representation  of  herself,  as  lying  on  a  bier, 
waxen  torches  burning  in  candlesticks  on  either  side  of  her." 

From  early  youth  to  her  grave,  Berengaria  manifested  devoted 
for  Richard.    Uncomplaining  when  deserted  by  him,  forgiving 
returned,  and  faithful  to  his  memory  unto  death,  the  royal 
queen  of  England,  though  never  in  England,  little  deserves  to  bel 
gotten  by  any  admirer  of.  feminine  and  conjugal  vurtue. 
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QUEEN-OONSOBT  OF  KING  JOHN. 


one  would  bavo  imagined  that  Isabella  of  Angoullme  was  destined 
^wcome  the  future  queen  of  England  when  king  John  ascended  the 
MM,  for  she  was  then  not  only  the  engi^ed  wife  of  another,  but, 
KoidiDg  to  the  custom  of  the  times,  had  been  actually  consigned  to  her 
itnjthed  for  the  purpose  of  education. 

Hn^  de  Lusignan,  sumamed  Le  Bran,*  was  the  aflBanced  lord  of 
Nla.    He  was  eldest  son  of  Hugh  IX.,  the  reigning  count  de  la 
PRsbe,  who  governed  the  provinces  which  formed  the  northern  boun- 
ty of  the  Aquitanian  dominions,  called  in  that  age  French  Poitou. 
B  was  a  vassal  prince  of  the  French  crown,  and,  by  virtue  of  his 
Mority  as  lord-marcher  or  guardian  of  the  border,  was  a  most  for- 
•^We  nei  ^hbour  to  the  Aquitanian  territories ;  for,  if  offended,  he 
Wd  at  pleasure  raise  the  ban  and  arrtere  ban,  and  pour  thereon  the 
pwlfi  feudal  militia  of  a  large  portion  of  France. 
T»  The  aged  queen  Eleanora,  mother  of  king  John,  was  deeply  impressed 
;'5^  the  necessity  of  conciliating  this  powerful  neighbour.    She  had 
;.fWft  forced,  at  the  death  of  Bichard  to  do  homage  at  Tours,^  in  person, 
wHiilip  Augustus,  for  Poitou,  1199 ;  and  by  her  wise  mediation  she 
"•""Sled  John  and  Philip,  negotiating  an  alliance  between  prince  Louis 
*^J>tt  grand-daughter,  Blanche  of  Castile.     She  even  travelled  to 
°PK«iid  was  present  at  the  splendid  marriage  of  her  grand-daughter, 
*^o  was  wedded  at  Burgos  to  prince  Louis,  by  procuration.    Afterwards 
*'^^daDgiiter,  the  queen  of  Castile,  accompanied  her  across  the  Pyrenees, 
•ifli  the  young  bride  to  her  native  territories  of  Guienne.  Queen  Eleanora 
i  ?*^^  *o  escort  Blanche  to  Normandy,  where  prince  Louis  waited 
J»tbeia.  but  she  fell  sick  with  fatigue,  and  retreated  to  Fontevraud 
"'^Wds  the  close  of  the  year  1199.     In  a  Latin  letter  she  urged  her 

*J^*'  aays  G.  de  Nangis*  **  whom  the        *  Guillaume  de  Nangis.     The  coticloslon 
^M  the  little  toMTx  of  Limoges  vmUd     of  the  life  of  Eleanora  of  Aquitoine  la  com- 
?!  we  Brown,'  was  a  noble  personage,     pris?d  in  this  biogi'aphy. 
JJI^Powerftil,and  possessing  great  Tiches." 
2«M  not  own  the  tolniquet  of  Le  Bran,  but 
"»*  MiBielf  Loaignan  In  his  charters. 
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son  "  to  visit  immediately  his  Poictevin  provinces,  and  for  the  sain  | 
their  peace  and  preservation,  she  desired  him  to  form  an  amicable  lei§ 
with  the  count  de  la  Marche,"  that  celebrated  Hugh  de  Lusignan,  wk 
friendship  for  Goeur  de  Lion  forms  a  remarkable  feature  in  the  hill 
of  the  crusades.    This  epistle  is  dated  Fontevraud,  1200,  and  was ' 
occasion  of  king  John's  progress  to  Aquitaine,  in  the  summei ; 
little  did  the  writer  suppose  that,  before  the  year  was  expired, 
whole  powerful  family  of  Lusignan  would  be  exasperated  by  1 
John's  lawless  appropriation  of  the  bride  wedded  to  the  heir  of  t 
housed 

Isabella  was  the  only  child  and  heiress  of  Aymer,  or  Americ 
count  of  AngoulSme,  sumamed  Taillefer.  By  maternal  descent  j 
shared  the  blood  of  the  Gapetian  sovereigns,  her  mother,  Alioe. 
Goortenay,  being  the  daughter  of  Peter  <de  Gourtenay,  fifth  tm 
Iiouis  YL,  king  of  Fiance.  The  inbeiitanoe  of  isabella  was  the  ] 
vince  of  Angoumois,  situated  in  the  very  heart  of  the  AqiM 
domains,  with  Per^ord  on  the  south,  Poiton  oa  Uie  oortih,  fiaintoogl 
the  west,  and  La  Limousin  on  the  «ast.  Tihe  Angoumois,  vatecri 
the  clear  and  sparkling  Gharente,  abounded  in  all  the  richest  alinMit 
life ;  altogether  it  was  .£edr  and  desizable  «8  its  beiress.  The  FfoviN 
language  was  at  that  era  spoken  throughout  the  district ;  Isabefll 
Angouldme  may  tJaerefore  be  reckoned  (the  third  of  omr  Provencal  qosl 
The  province  to  wJioch  she  was  heioess  laad  been  goiiemed  by  hoi 
ccstors  ever  since  the  i^ign  of  Ghailes  the  Bald.  J 

Isabella  had  been  betrothed  to  Hugh  de  Lusignan,  eldest  tan  dm 
count  de  la  Marche,  and  was  consigned  to  the<»re  of  her  busband'sM^ 
according  to  the  feudal  custom.  At  the  p^iod  of  king  Jpho'i**^ 
she  was  residing  in  the  castle  of  Lusignan,  under  the  guardifD^V^ 
the  count  of  Eu,  the  unde  of  her  spouse.  The  young  lady  was  W 
fifteen ;  her  marriage  was  to  take  place  on  tbe  return  of  her  bridegi^ 
from  some  distant  feudal  service  connected  with  the  accession  d  ^ 
as  duke  of  Aquitaine.  Meantime,  the  count  of  £u  received  the  fiop* 
king  most  hospitably :  the  chief  entertainment  was  bunting  in  the  ch* 
pertaining  to  the  demesne  of  Lusignan,  which  were  then  the  moBH* 
brated  for  deer  in  France.  At  one  of  these  hunting  parties  it  is  «^ 
posed  that  king  John  first  saw  l^e  beautiful  fiancee  of  the  ^ 
Lusignan :  tradition  says,^  "  that  meeting  ber  in  the  glades  of  thecW 
he  carried  her  off,  screaming  with  terror,  to  the  stronghold  of  his  *" 
reignty,  Bordeaux."  In  reality  the  abduction  was  made  by  ooUns*^ ! 
the  parents  of  the  bride  :  they  sent  to  the  count  of  Eu,  requestiBf  * 
permission  that  she  might  visit  them  for  the  purpose  of  being  pieK*^*^ 

1  Hugh  IX.,  tbe  Mend  and  fellow-crusader  Hugh  X.    There  were  tUrteea  c^4 , 

of  king  Richard,  was  alive  long  after  his  son's  house,  successively,  of  tbe  naoe  «  B'*^ 

betrothment  to  Isabella.    The  bereft  lover  of  fact  which  makes  their  identity  ^^iT 

Isabella  succeeded  his  father  by  the  title  of  out  close  investigation.  *  V**"""" 
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jsycf  iugh  oeremoDial,  on  which  they  paid  their  homage  to  kiog 

for  the  provioce  of  Angomnois  f^  the  young  hidy  herself,  as  thctr 

betj  VTBB  required  to  acknowledge  her  k>rd-paramotint  as  doke  of 

The  count  of  £u  has  been  acccned  of  betraying  the  inteareBts 

his  nephew,  bat  wholly  without  foundation. 

The  parents  of  Isabella,  when  they  perceived  that  their  sovereign  was 

IvBted  with  the  budding  charms  of  their  daughter,  dishonourably 

his  passion,  and  by  deceitfiLl  excuses  to  the  count  of  Bu, 

the  return  of  Isabella  to  the  castle  of  Lusignan ;  a  proceeding 

more  infamous,  since  subsequent  events  plainly  showed  that  the 

of  the  maiden  secretly  preferred  her  betrothed.    Had  John  Plan- 

lemaiiied  in  the  same  state  of  poverty  as  w4ien  his  father  sor- 

him  Lackland,  the  fierce  Hugh  de  Lusignan  might  have  retained 

^wotiful  bride ;  but  at  the  time  his  fancy  was  captivated  by  Isa- 

her  parents  saw  him  universally  recognised  as  the  possessor  of  the 

onpue  in  Europe.    They  had  just  done  homage  to  him  as  the 

of  the  south  of  fVance,  and  they  knew  the  English  people  had 

lodged  him  as  king,  in  preference  to  his  nephew  Arthur ;  that  he 

Inen  actually  crowned  king  of  England,  and  that  his  brow  had  been 

ed  with  the  chaplet  of  golden  roses  which  formed  the  ducal  coronet 

Normandy, 

Jolm  was  aheady  married  to  a  lady,  who  had  neititier  been  crcrwued 

'  hizn,  nor  acknowledged -queen  of  England ;  yet  she  appears  to  have 

the  bride  of  his  fickle  choice.    The  son  of  his  great  uncle,  Bebert 

of  OloQcester,  had  left  three  daughters,  oo^heiresses  of  his  vast  poft- 

>!nie  youth  iand;besBBty  of  A  visa,  the  youngest  of  the  sistera, 

prince  John  to  woo  her  us^^his^iitfe.    The  wedding  took  place 

Biduffd'scoionation,  but  the  church  forbade  the  pair  tolivetogetiier.^ 

'  pope,  who  had  previously  commanded  the  divorce  of  Avisa  from 

because  the  impress  Matilda  and  Eobert  earl  of  Gloucester  had 

half  brother  and  sister,  now  murmured  at  the  broken  contract 

||^*Kn  Isabella  and  the  heir  of  Lusignan ;  but  his  opposition  was  vain, 

■**e  lady  Isabella,  as  much  daesled  ae  her  parents  by  the  splendour 

^  ^triple  crowns  of  England,  Normandy,  and  Aquitaine,  would  not 

'**w^ledge  that  she  had  consented  to  any  marriage  contract  with 

^*^t  Hugh.    As  Isabella  preferred  marrying  a  king  to  giving  her  hand 

f  *)  the  man  she  really  loved,  no  one  could  right  the  wrongs  of  the  ill- 

'  «wted  liDsigDan.    Moreover,  the  mysterious  chahi  of  feudality  inter- 

•  Wore  its  inez^icable  links  and  meshes,  even  round  the  sacrament  of 

'^^WriagBk    King  John,  as  lord-paramount  of  Aquitaine,  could  have  ren- 

^^  invalid  any  wedlock  that  the  heiress  of  the  Angoumois  might 

» WflUam  le  Breton.— Guliot'i  Trench  Col-  «  It  must  be  noticed  that  the  church  for- 

JJoon.    Dr.  Henry  asBerte  the  same,  and  l)ade  the  wedlock  of  oousine  of  illegitimate 

^  Boger.Hoyeden  and  M.  Paris  as  au-  descent  as  strictly  as  those  by  marriage. 

iborlttet. 
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contract  withcmt  his  consent ;  he  could  have  forbidden  his  fiur  y 
to  marry  the  subject  of  king  Philip»  and  if  she  had  remained  J 
true  to  her  first  love,  he  could  have  declared  her  fief  forfated  foi 
obedience  to  her  immediate  lord.^  King  John  and  Isabella  were  |j 
ried  at  Bordeaux,  August  24th,  1200.  Their  hands  were  unite 
the  archbishop  of  Bordeaux,  who  had  previously  held  a  synod,  \ 
by  the  bishop  of  Poitou,  and  solemnly  declared  that  no  impediment  e 
to  the  marriage.  There  was,  however,  a  considerable  disparity  c 
John  was  thirty-two,  while  Isabella  had  scarcely  seen  fifteen  yet 

The  abduction  of  his  bride  threw  count  Hugh  of  Lusignan^ 
despair :  he  did  not,  however,  quietly  submit  to  the  destruction  { 
hopes,  but  challenged  to  mortal  combat  the  royal  interloper  I 
him  and  his  betrothed.'    John  received  the  cartel  with  remark 
ness,  saying  that  if  count  Hugh  wished  for  combat,  he  would  i 
champion  to  fight  with  him  ;  but  the  count  declared  that  John'i  ( 
pious  were  hired  bravoes  and  vile  mercenaries,  unfit  for  the  i 
a  w^ronged  lover  and  true  knight.    Thus  unable  to  obtain  i 
the  valiant  marcher  waited  his  hour  of  revenge,  while  king  John^ 
with  his  bride  in  triumph  to  England.     He  kept  his  Gh 
'her,  1201,  at  Guildford, "  where,"  says  Boger  of  Wendover,  ** he  { 
buted  a  great  number  of  festive  garments.'*      He  was  dei 
Isabella  should  be  recognised  as  his  wife,  not  only  by  the  peers,  i 
the  people ;  therefore  he  called  "  a  common  coundl  of  the  kingdoi 
Westminster.      The  ancient  wittena-gemot  seems  the  model 
assembly.    Here  the  young  Isabella  was  introduced,  and  acknoi 
as  the  queen-consort  of  England.    Her  coronation  was  appointed'l| 
8th  of  October,  and  there  exists  a  charter  in  the  Tower, 
**  that  Isabella  of  Angoultoe  was  crowned  queen  by  the  con 
sent  of  the  barons,  clergy,  and  people  of  England."*     It  was  i 
nized  on  that  day  by  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury.     Clement] 
William  was  paid  thirty-three  shillings,  for  strewing  Westmin 
with  herbs  and  rushes  at  the  coronation  of  lady  Isabella  the  ( 
and  the  chamberlains  of  the  Norman  exchequer  were  ordered  1 
Eustace  the  chaplain,  and  Ambrose  the  songster,  twenty-five  i 
for  singing  the  hymn  Christus  vicit  at  the  unction  and  crowning  d 
said  lady  queen.^    The  expenses  of  her  dress  at  this  time  were  1 
means  extravagant :  three  cloaks  of  fine  linen,  one  of  scarlet  clotl 
one  grey  pelisse,  costing  together  twelve  pounds  five  and  fourpence,j| 
all  that  was  afforded  to  the  fair  Proven9al  bride  on  this  august  ( 
The  whole  of  the  intervening  months  between  October  and  Easter  ^ 
spent  by  the  king  and  queen  in  a  continual  round  of  feasting  andv 
tuousness.    At  the  Easter  festival  of  1201,  they  w^ere  the  guests  of  J 
1  See  Bracton.    "  By  the  feudal  law,  any        «  Vatout,  Hist,  of  Eu,  says  that  Ja 
woman  who  is  an  heir  forfeita  her  lands  if     and  John  were  manied  at  AngoulSaw. 


she  marriea  without  her  lord's  oonarat." 


»  Rog.  Hot. 


«l£adoz. 
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op  Hubert,  at  Canterbury,  where  they  were  once  more  crowned, 
ather  they  wore  their  crowns,  according  to  the  ancient  English  cus- 
lltt  this  high  festival ;  it  being  the  office  of  the  ^jrimate  of  England 
^  to  place  them  on  the  heads  of  the  king  and  queen  on  such  occa- 
%  when  he  was  abiding  in  the  vicinity  of  royalty. 

and  rumours  of  wars,  awoke  king  John  and  the  beautiful 
from  their  dream  of  pleasure.  Constance,  duchess  of  Bretagne, 
from  her  hufeband,  the  earl  of  Chester,  and  married  a  valiant 
in,  sir  Guy  of  Thouars,^  who  showed  every  demoiistration  of 
Nully  asserting  the  claims  of  his  son-in-law,  young  Arthur  Pian- 
ist, for  whose  cause  Anjou  and  Maine  had  already  declared.  Added 
k  alarming  intelligence  was  the  news  that  Lusignan  and  his  brother, 
iDunt  of  Eu,  were  conspiring  with  the  family  of  Bretagne,  and 
ig  insurrections  in  Poitou  and  Normandy,  to  avenge  the  abduction 
ftella  of  Angoul^e.  These  troubles  caused  Isabella  and  her  hus- 
\U>  embark  at  Portsmouth  for  Normandy.  King  John  sailed  in  a 
Ito  gaUey  from  the  queen,  and  in  stress  of  weather  ran  for  the  Isle 
%;ht,  a  place  of  retirement  where  John  often  abode  for  months 
^r.  The  queen's  ship  was  in  the  greatest  distress,  but  at  last  made 
It  of  Barfleur,  where  king  John  found  Isabella  waiting  his  arrival. 
Bsurrection  of  which  the  disappointed  lover  of  Isabella  was  the 
was  somewhat  retarded  by  the  death  of  Constance,  duchess  of 
in  1201,  soon  after  the  birth  of  her  third  child,  the  princess 
Mio  was  finally  the  heiress  of  the  duchy.  King  John,  regardless 
tempest  that  still  muttered  around  him,  established  himself  at 
and  gave  way  to  a  career  of  indolent  voluptuousness,  little  in 
ice  with  the  restless  activity  of  his  warlike  nobility.  In  that  era, 
in  the  morning  was  the  established  breakfast-time,  and  half- 
in  the  forenoon  the  orthodox  dinner-hour  for  all  ranks  and  con- 
qC  men,  the  courtiers  were  scandalized  at  finding  that  king  John 
"  his  pillow  before  mid-day,  at  which  time  they,  with  contempt, 
issuing  from  the  chamber  of  the  fair  Isal^lla :  '*  it  was  as  if 
him  by  sorcery  or  witchcraft."  This  mode  of  life  made  him  far 
Ptapopular,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  than  the  perpetration  of  a 
w  murders  and  abductions,  like  those  with  which  his  memory 
h  already  charged.  His  young  queen  shared  some  of  this  blame, 
» enchantress  who  kept  him  chained  in  her  bowers  of  luxury, 
loyal  pair  paid,  however,  some  attention  to  the  fine  arts,  for  the 
ificeAt  mosaic  pavement  of  the  palace  of  Rouen  was  laid  down 
^  tbe  queen  kept  her  court  there.* 

anora  of  Aquitaine,  now  advancing  into  her  eightieth  year,  still 
4  queenly  part  on  the  arena  of  Europe.    After  resigning  her  vice- 

|)9^tre.  Breton.  Hiat.    The  diaconsolate  widowhood  of  Constance  exists  only  in  the 
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r^ency  of  Englaiid^  into  the  hands  of  king  John,  she  had  i 
sceptre  of  her  natiTe  dominions,  and  was  then  governing  Aqmb 
residing  with  a  peace  establishment,  in  perfect  secarity,  at  her  i 
castle  of  Mirabel,  in  Poitoa,  when  count  Hugh  de  Lnsignan,  joming  I 
forces  with  those  of  young  Arth^nr  of  Bretagne^  suddenly  hdd  i 
the  residence  of  the  aged  queen.    This  was  a  plan  of  comtfe  ] 
deyising,  who  meant^  if  Eleanora  had  been  captured,  to  have  < 
her  for  his  lost  spouse.    But  Eleanora,  aflber  they  had  stormed  the  t 
betook  herself  to  the  citadel  of  Mirabel,  and  from  its  lofty  hd^^ 
soofifod  at  their  efforts,  sent  to  her  son  for  speedy  aid,  and,  i 
slight  garrison  and  scanty  provisions,  held  out  heroically  till  his  a 
Once,  and  once  only,  did  the  recreant  John  prove  himself  of  '^iiieil 
stem  of  great  nantegenei."    When  he  heard  of  his  mother^s  < 
traversed  France  with  lightning  speed,  and  arriving  rmezpectedlyl 
fore  Mirabel,  his  forces  henuned  in  count  Hugh  and  duke  Arthur  l 
the  town  and  citadel.    The  enemies  of  John  had  reckoned  on  \sAi 
racter  as  a  sluggard  isoAfcdneant  knight,  but  they  reckoned  in  Tsind 
gave  them  fierce  battle  on  his  arrival,  and  overthrew  them  withani 
defeat^  taking  prisoners  his  rival  in  love,  count  Hugh,  and  his  i    ' 
empire,  duke  Arthur,  together  with  four-and-twenty  of  the 
barons  of  Poitou,  who  had  risen  for  the  right  of  young  Arthur,  or^ 
allies  of  the  count    Queen  Eleanora  charged  her  son,  on  her  ] 
tion,  not  to  harm  the  noble  boy  whom  he  had  made  his  prisoner, 
his  queen-mother  retained  her  faculties,  John  contented  hima^l 
incarcerating  Arthur  in  the  citadel  of  Falaise;  but  be  insulted  <|^ 
Hugh,  the  unfortunate  lover  of  his  wife,  with  every  species  of  ] 
indignity,  carrying  him  and  the  insurgent  barons  of  Poitou  9 
wherever  he  went,  ''chained  hand  and  foot,  in  tumbril  carts  ( 
oxen,"-—"  a  mode  of  travelling,"  says  a  Proveufal  chroiiicler,  1 
thetically,  ''to  which  they  were  not  accustomed.'^    in  this 
dragged  them  after  him,  till  he  made  them  embark  with  him  for  1 
l%nd.    Queen  Isabella  must  have  exerted  her  utmost  influence  to-^l 
the  unfortunate  Lusignan  from  the  fate  of  his  fellow-prisoners,  for  f 
and-twenty  Poictevin  lords,  who  had  been  exhibited  with  ooant  T 
in  the  carts,  were  starved  to  death  in  the  dungeons  of  CoTfe-ca8li%J 
tha  orders  of  king  John.    The  defrauded  spouse  of  Isabella,  ] 
refusing  any  submission  to  the  abductor  of  his  bride,  was  < 
a  weary  confinement  in  the  donjon  of  Bristol-castle,  at  the  same  i 
witii  John's  other  hapless  prisoner  Eleanora,  sumamed  the  Pearl  of  1 
tany,"  the  sister  of  Arthur. 


1  She  would  not  recognise  Arthur  as  the 
rig^tftil  heir,  for  fear  Constance  shoald  govern 
fingland  during  his  minority. 

s  There  iB.r8aaoii  to  suppose  that  this  no- 
fortunate  ladj,  on  whom  tne  lineal  right  of 


the  Engliah  crown  devolved,  took  tM 
after  a  long  impriaonmoit.  Fran  sjv 
of  charters  belonging  to  the  abb^^J 
tevniid,  examined  hySir.ThoiMi  1 
Bart,  it  is  evidmi  that  Eleanora  e(  1 
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ella  of  Angoullme  had  notbome  an  heir  to  John  when  Arthur 

^fioi  off;  thesreface,  after  John  had  destroyed  this  promising  scion 

~  Dtagenet,  the  bsAq  representative  of  that  heroic  line  was  his  dis- 

l  seE^    The  ded£don  of  the  twelve  peers  of  France,  convened  to 

into  the  fate  of  Arthur,  declared  Normandy  forfeited  by  king 

I  in  1203.    The  demise  of  queen  Eleanora^  his  mother,  took  place 

D  after :  she  lived  to  mourn  over  the  dismemberment  of  the  oon- 

I  poflsesoons  of  her  £eumily.  Paulus  Emiliu»,  in  his '  life  oi  Philip 

%i  declaces  that  the  queen^mother  interceded  strenuously  for 

ff,  and  died  of  aoxrow  when  she  found  the  d^ths  of  guilt  into 

I  Jobn  had  pluBged. 

3  annals  of  the  monks  of  Foutevraud  testify  that  queen  Eleanora 
L  tin  veil  of  their  ord^  after  Arthur^s  capture,  and  that  she  died 
I  ^204^  having  been  for  many  months  wholly  dead  to  the  world, 
rlagk charter  was  given  to  "her  bebved  andfaidiful  mariners"  of 
^  soon  after  the  demise  of  her  son,  Bichard  I. ;  in  which  docu« 
tahe  confirmed  tiieprivil^es  of  this  great  maritime  guild  or  frater- 
.  Adversity  evidently  improved  the  character  of  EleaDora  of  Aqui- 
b;  and  after  the  violent  passions  of  her  youth  had  been  oorrected  by 
^  and  experifinee,  her  life  exhibits  many  traces  of  a.  great  ruler  and 
nous  floveieigni.  A  good  moral  education  would  have  rendered 
rone  of  tihe  greatest  characters  of  her  time^  She  had  been  reared  in 
Knimy  &thei]and  as  the  gay  votaress  of  pleasure;  her  intellectual 
L  had  been  considerable,  but  its  sole  end  was  to  enhance  the 
I  of  a  vduptuous  IHe,  by  calling  into  activity  all  the  powers  of  a 
\  mind.  Slowly  and  surely  she  learned  the  stem  lesson  of  life, — 
k  power,  beaxLty^and  royalty  are  but  vanity,  if  not  linked  with  moral 
^)a  was  buried  by  the  side  of  Henry  U.  at  Fontevraud, 
I  her  tomb  was  to  be  seen,  with  its  enamelled  statue,  till  the 
revoluti(Mi.^  The  face  of  this  eflfigy  is  beautifally  worked  with 
*^^of  the  pencil ;.  the  features  are  noble  and  intellectual.  Eleanora 
^^  ^  gorget,  wimple,  and  coverohef ;  over  this  head'-geaa:  is  a  regal 
^^*^ :  the  royal  mantle  is  folded  gracefully  round  her  waist ;  it  is  of 
^^lilne,  figured  with  silver  crescentsi 

^ith  his  mother^  king  John  lost  all  fear  and-  shamci    Distinct  as  his 
^weter  stands  on  &  bad  eminenee,  the  reader  of  general  history  knows 


*|"5Potntcd.  by  the  abbeas  of  Fontevxaiid, 
^^'^o'thfinnnneryof  Ambreabury.  All 
QOM&hltliarto  of  the  «i«tep  of  Arthur  ^ras» 
»>i  Ae  died  in  1235,  and  wm  boiied  at 
-Anbrttboiy. 

Jit  is  in  an  aUosion  to  this  fact  that  Le 
J!^  in  Ua  beaatifta  deeoriptioa  of  Ar* 
WiMih. (wfaldw with  other lidi though 
l?*?m  natter,  we  are  fovBed  to  eacdndeX 
nioHi  Arttuir'B  exdamatlMk  whfsn  ntofldjiig 
^^"iaoMtf  for  his  Ufiv  «*^^  UF  nnQl«> 


apore  the  aon  of  thy  brotherl  apaie  thy 
young  nephew,— spare  thy  race  /'* 

2  Eleanora  of  Aqnltahie,  at  that  era  the 
greatest  naval  potentate  in  the  world.  Is  seen 
in  this  charter  to  exercise  ftill  sovereignty 
over  these  merchant  islanders. 

3  Her  beantifnl  atatne  ia  stiU  preserved, 
tiumka  to  the  research  and  zeal  of  oor  la- 
mented antiqaaiy  Stothaxd.  See  her  portrait 
in  the  iUnatrnted  action. 
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little  of  the  atrocity  of  this  man,  whose  wickedness  was  of  the  aetil 
impetuous  quality  sometimes  seen  in  the  natives  of  the  soutli  oi  EniO|| 
combined  with  the  most  prominent  defects  of  the  English  dispositiol 
He  exhibits  the  traits  of  the  depraved  Froven9al,  whose  civilization  h 
at  that  era  degenerated  to  corruption,  joined  to  the  brutality  of  bis  w«l 
English  subjects,  then  in  a  semi-barbarous  state.  Isabella's  influci 
did  not  mend  his  manners :  he  became  notoriously  worse  after  his 
with  her.  Ignorance  could  not  be  pleaded  as  an  excuse  for  John's 
mities ;  like  all  the  sons  of  Eleanora  of  Aquitaine,  he  had  literary  tasti 
Some  items  in  his  Close  rolls  prove  the  fact,  that  king  John  read  bodi 
of  a  high  chanicter.  His  mandate  to  Reginald  de  Gomhill  reqaires  Ik 
to  send  to  Windsor  the  *  Romance  of  the  History  of  England.'  Ti 
abbot  of  Reading]  supplied  his  sovereign  with  the  '  Old.  TestameBl 
•  Hugh  St.  Victor  on  the  Sacraments,'  the  *  Sentences  of  Petre  Lombai^ 
the  'Epistles  of  St.  Austin,'  *  Origen's  Treatise,'  and  *  Arian.'  Tk 
abbot  likewise  acknowledges  that  he  has  a  book  belonging  to  the  iJ^ 
called  *  riiny.'  In  short,  the  abbot  of  Reading  was  evidently  librarial 
to  king  John. 

After  the  dower-lands  of  the  English  queens  had  been  left  free,  by  tb^   , 
death  of  the  queen-mother  and  the  composition  of  Berengaria,  king  Joifli   . 
endowed  his  wife  most  richly  with  many  towns  in  the  west  of  England 
besides  Exeter  and  the  tin  mines  of  Cornwall  and  Devonshire.    The 
jointure-palace  ef  the  heiress  of  Angoullme  was  that  ancient  residenop 
of  the  Conqueror,  the  castle  of  Berkhanistead  in  Hertfordshire.  ] 

Queen  Isabella,  during  the  king's  absence,  brought  him  an  her  it ' 
Winchester,  Oct.  1207,  who  received  the  name  of  Henry.     The  fdliow'' ' 
ing  year  she  had  another  son  named  Richard.    After  his  return  to£Qg' 
land,  king  John  began  utterly  to  disregard  all  the  ancient  laws  of  ^'^ 
kingdom  ;  and  when  the  barons  murmured,  he  required  from  them  th»  ^ 
surrender  of  their  children  as  hostages.    In  the  Tower  rolls  exist  doco- 
ments,  proving  that  those  young  nobles  were  appointed  to  wait  on  ii*"^ 
queen  at  Windsor  and  Winchester,  where  they  attended  her  in  bands, 
serving  her  at  meals,  and  following  her  at  cavalcades  and  processions;^" 
but  their  preceptors  were  not  to  venture  into  the  queen's  presence; 
her  pages  were  to  pleep  in  the  royal  hall,  under  the  great  tables  which 
were  on  trestles.    The  tragedy  of  the  unfortunate  family  of  De  Bracse ' 
was  occasioned  by  the  resistance  of  the  parents  to  these  ordinances. 
King  John  had  demanded  the  eldest  son  of  William  de  Braose,  lord  of 
Bramber  in  Sussex,  as  a  page  to  wait  on  queen  Isabella,  in  152il»   1 
meaning  him  in  reality  as  a  hostage  for  bis  father  s  allegiance.    When    ^ 

J  Cloee  rolls.    Two  of  these  hostage  chil-  other  at  the  court  of  Isabella,  and  afterwM* 

dren,  Elizabeth  heiress  of  Sir  Ralph  d'Eyn-  married,  and  were  the  parents  of  ov  f^ 

court  of  Slzergh-castle,  in  Westmoreland,  and  Close  rolls  mention  other  pages  of  ^^'^P^i 

Walter,  the  heir  of  Sir  Thomas  Strickland,  »f  Robert  and  Odivil  de  UmOraville.  who  iwtta 

Strickland,  formed  an  attachment  for  each  on  their  queen  at  dinner. 
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nj  Eer  lover  hung  over  her  bed. 

I  king's  message  was  delivered  at  Bramber  by  a  courtier,  who  bore 

>  ominous  name  of  Maiiluc,^  the  imprudent  lady  de  Braose  decLired, 

las  hearing,  "that  she  would  not  surrender  her  children  to  a  king 

iriad  murdered  his  own  nephew."    The  words  of  the  unfortunate 

irer  were  duly  reported  by  the  malicious  messenger.     The  lady 

Nose  repented  of  her  rashness  when  it  was  too  late,  and  strove  in 

^  propitiate  queen  Isabella  by  rich  gifts.     Among  other  offerings, 

it  the  queen  a  present  of  a  herd  of  four  hundred  cows  and  one 

ifal  bull :  this  peerless  herd  was  white  as  milk,  all  but  the  ears, 

were  red.    This  strange  present  to  Isabella  did  not  avert  the 

jr  wrath  of  king  John,  for  he  seized  the  unfortunate  family  at 

in  Ireland,  whither  they  had  fled  for  safety.     The  lord  of  Bram- 

I  wife  and  children,  were  conveyed  to  the  old  castle  at  Windsor, 

ttiosed  in  a  strong  room,  where  they  were  deUberately  starved  to 

Father,  mother,  and  five  innocent  little  ones  suffered,  in  our 

tod,  the  fate  of  count  Qgolino  and  his  family, — ^an  atrocity  com- 

^with  which  the  dark  stain  of  Arthur's  murder  fades  to  the  hue  of 

W  crime. 

passion  of  John  for  his  queen,  though  it  was  sufficiently  Strong 

Iroil  him  in  war,  was  not  exclusive  enough  to  secure  conjugal 

the  king  tormented  her  with  jealousy,  while  on  his  part  he 

from  setting  her  a  good  example,  for  he  often  invaded  the 

of  the  female  nobility.    The  name  of  the  lover  of  Isabella  has 

ascertained,  nor  is  it  clear  that  she  was  ev6r  guilty  of  any 

iion  from  rectitude ;  but  John  i-evenged  the  wrong,  that  perhaps 

Ssted  in  his  malignant  imagination,  in  a  manner  peculiar  to  him- 

made  his  mercenaries  assassinate  the  person  whom  he  sus- 

^  supplanting  him  in  his  queen's  affections,  with  two  others 

to  be  accomplices,  and  hung  their  bodies  over  Isabella's  bed,^ 

which  is  evidently  alluded  to  in  the  narrative  given  by 

Paris,  concerning  the  embassy  king  John  sent  to  the  Maho- 

vereign  of  Spain,  called  the  Miramolin,  offering  to  ally  him- 

him,  and  to  renounce  the  Christian  religion.    The  Moslem 

;ly  suspected  that  the  offered  alliance  was  of  no  great  value ; 

cross-questioned  one  of  the  envoys,  "  Robert  the  clerk,"  a 

Ark,  deformed  man,   with  a  Jewish  physiognomy, — indeed, 

Paris  insinuates  that  he  was  a  Jew  in  disguise  of  a  priest. 

^  bribes,  and  partly  by  threats,  the  Moslem  obtained  the  fol- 

I  description  of  king  John's  person  and  family  affairs :  "  The  king 

Poland  is  about  fifty  years  of  age;  his  hair  is  quite  hoary;  his 

■  de  ManlQc  was  said  to  be  the  assists     was  a  Nonniui  tnroness  by  birth ;  her  name, 
i*n  in  the  murder  of  Arthur ;   hence     Matilda  St  Vallery. 
IM  of  the  lady  de  Braoae.— Speed.  She        »  Rog.  of  Wend. 
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figure  13  made  for  strength,  compact  but  not  tall ;  his  queen  hates  lu^ 
and  is  hated  by  him,  she  being  an  evil-minded,  adultemus 
often  found  guilty  of  crimes:  king  John  seized  her  paramann, 
had  them  strangled  with  a  rope  on  her  bed.'*    Whatooever  d^ne^ 
truth  may  pertain  to  these  aocusations,  it  is  certain  that  about  tiie 
1212  the  queen  had  been  consigned  to  captivity,  having  been  OBinj 
to  Gloiioester-abbey  under  the  ward  of  one  of  her  husband's 
leaders.  In  a  recordsroll  of  king  John,  he  direets  Theodoiic  ds  Tyes' 
go  to  Gloucester  with  our  lady  queen,  and  there  keep  hec  in  the 
where  the  princess  Joanna  had  been  nursed,  till  he  heard  further 
him."    Joanna  was  bom  two  years  previously,  acoording  to  tbe 
jority  of  the  chroniclers,  to  the  queen's  disgrace. 

The  qu«ezL  had  brought  John  a  lovely  family,  but  the  birth  d  hi»i 
dren  failed  to  BsoBse  hec  against  harsh  treatment :  she  was  at  thktini 
mothei  06  two  sons^  and  a  daughter.  She  inherited'  the  provinoe  di 
Angoumois  in  tiie  year  1213 :  it  is  probable  that  a  rRcrmcitiitiflft 


took  place  between  her  and  her  husband,  since  her  mother,  tlK 
less  of  Angouldme,  came  to  England,  and  put  herself  under  th». 
tectictt  of  John.  Soan  after  he  went  to  AngoulSme  with  Isabdk 
fecUitate  the  restoration  of  the  Poictevin  provinces,  again  sdaed  bf  F 
Augustus,  John  found  it  necessary  to  form  an  alliance  with  his  i 
rival,  count  Hugh  de  Lusi^ao.^  Although  that  nobleman  haibs 
stored  to  liberty  by  king  John  for  some  years,  he  perverady  di 
remain;  a  bachelor,  in  order  to  remind  aU  the  world  of  the  pocfidf  1 
futhless  beauty  who  had  broken  her  trotii  for  a  crown.  The 
lation  which  could  induce  him  to  assist  king  John  was,  that 
give  him  the  eldest  daughter  of  Isabella  as  a  wife,,  in.  tiie.  p] 
mother,  hi  compliance  with  his  request,  the  infEUit  priooess  J< 
betrothed  to  him,  and  forthwith  given  into  his  charge,  that  she 
educated  and  brou|^  up  in  one  of  his  castles,  as  her  modier 
before  her.  After  this  alliance,  count  Hugh  effectaallydearad 
tevin  borders  of  the  French  invaders ;  and.  king  Jdin,  flushed 
temporary  suocessy  returned  witli  his  queen,  to  plague  Finglanfi 
acta  of  tyranny,  Oct.  20, 1214 

Although  the  most  extravagant  prince  in  the  world  in  regsnd 
own  pwsonal  expenses,  Jolm  was  parsimonious  enough  toward  bis 
tiful  queen.    In  one  of  his  wardrobe^roUs  there  is  an.  order  for  »i 
clotli  pelisson  for  Isabella,  guarded  with  nine  ban  of  gray  fiCur.  1a 
John's  wardxobe-roU  i&  a  warrant  for  giving  out  cloth  to  make  two. 
for  the  queen,  each  to  consist  of  five  ells ;  one  of  green  doth,  the 
brunet.    The  green  robe,  lined^  with  cendal  or  sarcenet,  is 
worth  sixty  sduUingK    The  king  likewise  ordera  for  hiaqueen, 

iM.  Paris. 
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r  of  pmple  sandals^  and  four  pair  of  w<»nen's  boots,  one  pair  to  be 
vidnsd  in  cndfi»  round  iiie  ankles.    There  is,  likewise^  an  item  for 
^iqnir  of  DsabeUa's  mirror.^    The  dress  of  John  was  costly  and  glit- 
r  in^e  extreme^  for  he  was,  in  addition  to  other  follies  and  frsiltaes^ 
jl^reatest  fop  in  Eoiope.    At  one  <^  his  Ghiistmas  festivals  he  ap- 
in  a  red  satin  mantle  embroidered  witii  sapphires  »id  pearls,  a 
oof  wbiket  damai^  a  girdle  set  wil^  garnets  and  sap^ixes,  while  the 
'  that  (»osaed  fitxn  his  left  shoulder  to  sustain  his  swoid,  was^  set 
Bondaandemeraldsy  and  his  white  gloves  were  adorned,  one  with 
f,  aod  tl»  oiiLer  vnih  a  sa|^hire.^    The  ridhness  of  king  John's 
i  and  the  splendmir  of^  Ms  jewellery,  pardy  occasioned  tike  extrava- 
\  demands  he  made  on  the  purses  of  his-  people,  both  church  and 
F?  he  supplied  has  wants,  by  corruption  that  prores  him  utterly 
l>k  to  eveiy  feeling  of  honour,  both  as  a  man  and  a  king.    The 
dty  left  rolls  and  records  whereby  posterity  were  enabled  to  read 
i  entries  as  the  following  ludicrous  specimens  of  bribery :— **  Robert 
jV«a  gBwre  five  of  his  best  palfreys,  that  tiie  king  might  hold  his 
He  about  Henry  Pmel's  wife.**    What  tale  of  scandal  king  John  had 
lopportonity  of  telling,  deponent  saith  not;  but  the  entry  looks  mar- 
j^lj  undignified  in  regal  accounts.    "  To  the  bishop  of  Winchester 
^ea  one  tun  of  good  wine,  for  noi  putting  the  king  in  mind  to  give  a 
*  J  to  the  coimtBBs  of  Albemarle."    The  scarcity  of  coin  and  absence 
Mnoney  made  iKib^y  remarkably  shameless  in  those  days ;  pal- 
» prancmg  at  the  levee,  and  the  four  hundced  milk-white  kine  of  the 
Date  lady  de  Braose  lowing  before  the  windows  of  Isabella^  must 
I'had  au  odd  effect. 

^  queen,  soon  after  her  return  to  En^and  in  1214,  was  superseded 

afickle  heart  of  her  husband  by  Matilda  Fitz-Walter,  sumamed  the 

The  abduction  of  this  lady,  who,  to-  do  her  justice,  thoroughly 

nd  the  leyal  fdan^  was  the  exploit  which  completed  the  exasperation 

•^English  baions,  who  flew  to  arms  for  the  purpose  of  avenging  the 

i«iS?  ^^  *^  ^^^^  distinguiffeed  among  their  class,  lord  Fitz-Walter, 

f  ^^^  the  fair  victim  of  John.    Every  one  knows  that,  clad  in  steely 

^  ant  their,  monareh,  John,  at  Bunnymede,  and*  there 

MaOe  tbe  fell  tyrant  feel  Us  people't)  power.** 

*^Bifi3rtmiate  Matilda,  who  had  roused  the  jealousy  of  the  queeuj  and' 

"^  the  lawless  pasadon  of  John,  was  supposed  to  be  murdered  by  him, 

1  tte  spring  of  the  year  1216,    Poison  was  inserted  by  him  in  a  poached 

I  nL?^^*^  ^^  gaolers  gwve  the  victim  to  eat  The  king  had  imprisoned  her 

v««t8he  might  tell  no  talies)  in  oneof  (fee  turrets  of  the  Tower  of  London. 

Wfl^^^  Histories*  p.  398.       sSodL  oxnamcnted  gloves  am  ssen  on  bis  efflgy  at 
"""tetter  cathedral,  and  on  that  of  his  fatimr  at  FmOevmui. 
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After  dgning  Magna  Charta  at  Runnymede,  king  John  retired  in  a  ra^  I 
to  his  fortress  at  Windsor,  the  scene  of  many  of  his  secret  murders.  HenJ 
he  gave  way  to  tempests  of  personal  fury,  resembling  his  father's  1 
of  passion ;  he  execrated  his  birth,  and  seizing  sticks  and  clubs,  vei 
his  maniacal  feelings  by  biting  and  gnawing  them,  and  then  1 
them  in  pieces.    While  these  emotions  were  raging,  mischief  mati 
itself  in  his  soul;  for  after  passing  a  sleepless  night  at  Wfindsor,  he^ 
parted  for  the  Isle  of  Wight,  where  he  sullenly  awaited  the  arrival  oii 
bands  of  mercenaries  he  had  sent  for  from  Brabant  and  Guienne,  i 
whose  assistance  he  meant  to  revenge  himself  on  the  barons.    In  the  f 
isle  John  passed  whole  days,  idly  sauntering  on  the  beach,  chatting  I 
miliarly  with  the  fishers,  and  even  joining  in  piratical  expeditions? 
them  against  his  own  subjects.    He  was  absent  some  weeks ;  every  o 
thought  he  was  lost,  and  few  wished  that  he  might  ever  be  found, 
emerged  from  his  concealment  in  good  earnest  when  his  mercenary  t 
arrived,  and  then  he  began  that  atrocious  progress  across  the  island,  slw 
alluded  to  by  his  contemporaries  with  terror.    One  trait  of  his  < 
shall  serve  for  a  specimen  of  the  rest :  the  king  every  mormsg  t 
delight  in  firing,  with  his  own  hands,  the  house  that  had  sheltered  I 
the  preceding  night 

In  the  midst  of  this  diabolical  career,  he  reconciled  himself  to  1 
whom  he  had  kept  in  a  state  of  palace  restraint  ever  since  the  abdw 
of  Matilda  the  Fair.    The  queen  advanced  as  far  as  Marlborough  to  i 
him,  whero  they  abode  some  days  at  the  royal  palace  on  the  foR 
Savemake/  which  was  one  of  the  principal  dower-castles  of  our  c 
At  this  time  there  is  an  intimation  on  the  record-rolls,  that  the  newh 
ings  at  the  queen's  castle  on  Savemake  were  completed ;  among  ^ 
were  kitchens,  with  fire-places  for  roasting  oxen  whole.    John  cod' 
to  the  care  of  Isabella,  at  this  time,  his  heir  prince  Heniy,  with  whoaj 
retired  to  Gloucester,  where  the  rest  of  the  royal  children  were  ab'~ 
The  queen  became  the  mother  of  a  second  daughter,  Eleanora ;  i 
the  succeeding  year  she  gave  birth  to  a  third,  named  Isabella,  { 
married  to  the  Emperor  of  Germany. 

Scarcely  had  the  queen  retreated  to  the  strong  city  of  Glono 
when  that  invasion  by  prince  Louis  of  France  took  place  which  is  4 
well  known  in  general  history.    The  barons,  driven  to  desperation  | 
John's  late  outrages,  offered  the  heir  of  France  the  crown,  if  he  ^ 
aid  them  against  their  tormentor.^    Hunted  into  an  obscure  corner^ 
his  kingdom,  in  the  autumn  of  1216  king  John  confided  his  person  i 
regalia  to  the  men  of  Lynn,  in  Norfolk.    But  as  his  affairs  sumn 
him  northward,  he  croi^ed  the  Wash  to  Swinshead-abbey,  in  I 
shire.    The  tide  coming  in  unexpectedly,  swept  away  part  of  his  an 

^  See  Foedera.  in  many  deeds.         '  Lonis*  claim  on  England  was  founded  <m  bis  o 
with  the  celebrated  Blanche  of  Castile,  niece  to  John. 
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IBd  his  baggage.    His  splendid  r^alia  was  swallowed  in  the  devouring 

aters,  and  John  himself  scarcely  escaped  with  life.    The  king  arrived 

i  Swinshead-abbey  unwell  and  dispirited,  and,  withal,  in  a  malignant 

l^temper.    As  he  sat  at  meat  in  the  abbot's  refectory,  he  gave  vent  to 

*  spleen  by  saying,  "That  he  hoped  to  make  the  halfpenny  loaf  cost 

lling  before  the  year  was  over."    A  Saxon  monk  heard  this  mali- 

speech  with  indignation.    John  uttered  his  folly  at  dinner ;  and 

bis  dessert  was  ended,  he  was  poisoned  in  a  dish  of  autumn  pears. 

all  probability,  the  king  was  seized  with  one  of  those  severe  typhus 

often  endemic  in  the  fenny  countries  at  the  close  of  the  year. 

symptoms  of  alternate  cold  and  heat,  detailed  by  the  chroniclers, 

IQsimate  closely  with  that  disease.    But,  sick  as  he  was,  he  ordered 

Helf  to  be  put  in  a  litter,  and  carried  forward  on  his  northern  pro- 

».  At  Newark  he  could  proceed  no  further,  but  gave  himself  up  to 

fiense  attacks  of  the  malady.    He  sent  for  ^e  abbot  and  monks  of 

^n,  and  made  full  confession  of  all  his  sins  (no  slight  undertaking) ; 

fen  forgave  his  enemies,  and  enjoined  those  about  him  to  charge 

iE>o,  Henry,  to  do  the  same  ;  and  after  taking  the  eucharist,  and 

'  ig  all  his  officers  swear  fealty  to  his  eldest  son,  he  expired,  Oct.  19, 

commending  his  soul  to  God,  and  his  body  to  burial  in  Worcester 

sdral,  according  to  his  especial  directions,  close  to  the  grave  of  St. 

}  a  Saxon  bishop  of  great  reputation  for  sanctity,  lately  canonized. 

Ticinity  the  dying  king  evidently  considered  likely  to  be  convenient 

eping  his  corpse  from  the  attacks  of  the  Evil  one,  whom  he  had 

Ifcigably  served  during  his  life.    His  contemporary  historians  did 

to  think  that  this  arrangement,  however  prudently  planned, 

ly  to  be  effectual  in  altering  his  destination ;  as  one  of  them 

^p  bis  character  in  these  words  of  terrific  energy,—  "  Hell  felt 

toed  by  the  presence  of  John." 

iqneen  and  the  royal  children  were  at  Gloucester  when  the  news 

iksD^a  death  arrived.    Isabella  and  the  earl  of  Pembroke  imme- 

?.tau8ed  prince  Henry  to  be  proclaimed  in  the  streets  of  that  city. 

^«»onation-letter  of  Henry  III.  is  preserved  the  memory  of  a  very 

^fkp  taken  by  Isabella  as  queen-mother.    As  the  kingdom  was 

Qosettled  and  tumultuous  state,  and  as  she  was  by  no  means 

id  of  the  safety -of  the  young  king,  she  provided  for  the  security  of 

BT  sons  by  sending  the  second,  prince  Kichard,  to  Ireland,  which 

that  time  loyal  and  tranquil.    The  boy-king  says  in  his  pro- 

ption,*  **  The  lady  queen  our  mother,  has,  upon  advice,  and  having 

|»  Mble  monument  of  king  John,  in  rarles  extremely  handsome ;   but  the  great 

PMffble,  with  his  fine  effigy,  is  to  be  breadth  oyer  the  cheek  and  ear,  which  is  the 

pWoroester  cathedral,  thongh  now  re-  leading  characteristic  of  this  monarch,  is  not 

|to  the  choir,  at  some  distance  ih>m  consistent  with  modem  ideas  of  beaaty. 

Nrable  neighbonrhood  of  the  Saxon  ^  Foedera,  yol.  i. 
John  was  reckoned  by  liis  contempo- 
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oar  anent  to  ii,  aenionr  brother  Bichard  to  XzolaDdyyetsothttyoad 
oor  kingdom  can  speedily  see  him.  again."  j 

Only  nine  days  after  tiie  death  of  John,  ^SoB^fOBBo.  esBoau^'^aj^ 
son  to  he  crowned  in  the  cathedial  of  GloooeBter.^  ALthoogh  so  i 
a  widow, "the  extreme  exigencies  of  the  times  lon^  Isahdla  toi 
her  child's  coronatioii.  The  r^al  diadem  belonghig  to  his  &ther  \ 
lost  in  Lincoln  Washes,^  and  the  crown  c^  Edwazd  the  CanfeflBor) 
far  distant  in  WeBtmimter^hhey,  the  little  lEmgiois  erownidi 
gold  throatFCoUar  belonging  to  his  mother.  A  very  small  \ 
England  reoognised  the  ckdms  of  Isabella's  son :  even  GloooesM 
divided,  the  citizens  who  adhered  to  the  yoan^  king  beiDg  . 
the  ciofls  of  Aqtutaine  cut  in  white  cloth  and  worn  on  tiw  \ 
Henry  was  then  jnst  nine  years  old ;  bnt  tiioogb  Idk^  to  be  t ! 
for  some  yeaars,  it  must  be  observed  that  the  queen-mother  vu^ 
no  share  in  the  government;  and  as  several  queens  <  ' 

fisequfflitly  acted  as  regents  during  the  absence  of  their  busbaadsil 
this  exclusion  is  a  proof  that  the  English  held  Isabella  in  litiilei 
LcHidon  and  the  adjacent  oounides  were  then  in  the  hands  of  IK 
France.  Among  other  possessions,  he  held  the  queen's  dower-pd 
Berkhamstead,  which  was  strongly  garrisoned  wdlii  French  i 
However,  the  valour  and  wisdom  of  ^o^  Protector  Pembrake,! 
intrepidity  of  Hubert  de  Burgh,  in  a  iew  months  deaied  '. 
tiieae  intruders. 

Before  her  year^f  widowhood  had  expired,  Twaliella  relini 
native  city  Angonl§me,  July,  1217.    The  pimoBBs  Joanna  i 
the  vioinity  of  her  moidker's  domains,  at  Lusignan,  the 
betrothed  lord,  the  connt  dela  Maxche.    Nothing  oould  hex 
than  the  situatbn  of  queen  Isabella  as  mother  to  the  pn 
count  Hugh,  and  that  bride  under  ten  years  of  age.  The  i 
himself  was  absent  finnn  his  territories,  venting  his 
bativeness  and  soothing  his  crosses  in  love  with  a  cmaade. 
of  his  fiather  oUiged  him  to  revisit  Poitou  in  1220,  where  \ 
quently  in  company  with  the  queen  of  England,  who  was  stU 
time  his  own  early  betrothed,  and  the  mother  of  ins 
C^ueen  Isabella,  at  the  age  c^  tMrty^four,  still  rotaiaed  that 

1  Speed's  Chronicle. 

s  (Iteports  were  drraUited  la  Kofrfolk  that 
the  royal  circlet  of  king  John  was  oertainly 
fotmd,  in  the  late  excavation  for  the  Eaa 
brink  drainage,  near  the  spot  indicated  fay 
chroniclers  as  the  scene  of  this  loss;  and  a 
w<eU-Binker.  who  knew  nothing  <tf  lustoiy, 
informed  a  gentleman  of  Norfolk  of  a  oorioiis 
discovery  he  made,  when  digging  for  a  well 
in  the  same  naighbourfaood.  "  I  found,"  aaid 
he,  **  in  the  course  of  my  weUnl^gE^ing,  a 
king's  crown."    On  being  desired  to  desCTibe 


yotiBgl 


ontiD^ 


it,  be  dedsred  that  It  was  not 
t^  of  a  quart  pot,  bnt  catoi 
round  the  top ;  that  it  looked 
he  had  no  idea  of  the  valne,  fx 
pedlar  offered  him  three  potrnds  i 
be  was  glad  to  accept  it^  bat  '^ 
heard  that  the  Jew  hKl  mft* 
ponnds  fay  tlie  apecolatfoB. 
likely,  one  of  the  golden  >ca 
fixed  at  the  faaskof  the  tei^'s 
siie  shows  that  it  vw  not  the 
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IjMiity  which  had  cansed  har  to  be  ooDsidered  the  Sekn-of  the  middle 
iffsiL  It  is  therefoDB  no  groat  wonder  tfattt  she  (paMy  leganed  ber  old 
in  tboicaiistaat  heart  of  the  Tatiant  Imaiginm.  laabeUa  had  had 
ereaofle  dnidng  years  of  splendid  jxaaety  as  the  consort  of  the  fasdh- 
tfiant^  John,  to  regret  the  betrothed  husband  of  her  yonlb.  Thnrnn 
SBsore  into  the ^oeiety  of  the  man  to  vihom  idie  faad'once«tood  in.a 
60  tender,  she  fonnd  it  impoasible  to  :aUow  him  to  med.  her 
or  any  oidier  womaoi,  and  yielding  to  the  impabe  of  her  feel- 
Ab  aatoniided  all  CSmstendom  by  beooming  his  wife.  lEbas  ccnn- 
lii^  in  her  thirty-fiflh  year  the  plight  she  had  broken  ^  her  fifteenth. 
«b  had  not  signified  her  intention  to  her  aroyal  son,  nor  aelEed  iSke 
aent  of  the  iBnghsh  oemtcil  of  r^ency,  she  ttos  depii>ved  of  her 
ly  dower,  to  the  surprise  and  dndignatum  of  her  bridegroom.  Isa- 
letter  to  her  son  Henry  IIL  on  the  snbject,  has  reoui^  been 
among  the  Noman  rolls  in  the  9\MiFer  of  London.  It  is  in 
with  the  artifice  of  her  <ohazactn:i— ''To  enr  deairest  son 
',  by  the  gaoe  of  God  king  of  England,  lord  of  Ireland,  duke  of 
and  Aqnitaine,  Isabella,  conntess  of  Anjoa  and  Angoaldme, 
health  and  her  maternal  benediction.  We  hereby  signify  to  yon, 
■twhen  the  counts  of  Marcfae  and  En^  departed  this  life,  the  lord 
^  de  IiTOBgnan  xemained  alone  and  wiliiont  heirs  in  BoFfcon ;  and  his 
wonld  not  permit  Hkiact  onr  dangjiter  shoald  be  united  to  him  in 
miage,  heconue  heruge'isso  tender,  batoomiselled  hhn  to  take  a  wife 
whom  he  might  speedily  hefpe  for  an  heir ;  and  it  was  proposed  tiiat 
idboold  take  a  wife  in  Fnmce,  which  if  he  had  ^one,  all  yoor  land  in 
and  Gaaoony  woold  be  lost  We,  l^erelbre,  seeing  the  great 
tnl  that  might  aoeme  if  tibat  marriage  shoald  take  pkoe  (when  onr 
nuelLoiB  could  give  us  no  better  advioeX  ootbc^  married  the  «oimt  de 
;  and  God  knows  that  we  did  this  rather  for  your  benefit  than 
evn.  Wherefore  we  entreat  you,  dear  son,  that  ^is  thmg  may  be 
to  you,  seeijig  it  conduces  gready  to  die  profit  of  you  and 
^^;  toid  we  earnestly  pray  that  you  will  restore  to  him  {her  unmar- 
^^oose)  hasiawM  right ;  that  is,  Niort,^  and  the  castles  of  Exeter  end 
«*kttjjam^  which  yamr  feither,  ^ur  former  husband,  bequeathed  us  * 

^wila's  pretence  that  her  marriage  was  fer  &e  good  of  her  son  and 
^  Fttervation  of  his  dominions  not  xn^odudng  the  desired  effect  of  in- 
Hdag  young  king  Henry  to  surrender  the  dower^casdes,  and  still  less 
'^cvhshe  said  king  Jdm  bad  bequeathed  to  her,  which  sum,  we 
^         soapect,  was  not  in  the  coffers  of  the  detect,  the  count  de  la 

L  jslSlI^  ""^  ^°><^  ^  ISxxsSa.  de  liagigiuuD,  great  donjons,  each  stirromided  "by  eic^t  ton- 

^'fcJ^'afBiuerbolrottiad.  rdlea.  TUafendalpHebaBbeenuKdasaprK 

BmLZ^  ^  ^®  ^"^  ^^^^'°^  Folctiers  to  son  for  the  last  thx«e  centuries.    lyAnbieae, 

t'I**'^^  still  sbows  the  dower*castle  here  madam  de  Haintenou's  ftther,  was  Impri- 

r™>^,^  Isabella.    It  is  thirteen  miles  soned  thearefor  yeaxB;  and  that  celebrated 

™  POlctters,  and  but  three  or  four  from  the  lady,  if  not  bom  at  Niort,  passed  the  first 

^Moc'tttcutleof  LnslgnaB.    ItstiUhastwo  yeaav  of  her  life  within  its  walls. 
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Marche  became  as  troublesome  a  Qeighbonr  to  Polton  as  his  Ion 
spouse  had  intimated  he  meant  to  be,  if  exasperated;  and  he  detail 
her  young  daughter  when  demanded  \fj  the  English  council. 
young  king  sent  no  satisfactory  answer  in  retum  to  the  demand 
legacy  and  dower-castle  of  Niort ;  but  only  a  letter,  dated  Miyj 
addressed  '^  to  the  count  de  la  Marche,  who  has  married  oar  modi 
requiring  him  to  come  to  England  to  treat  with  him  on  Iheir  a&in^ 
instantly  to  send  his  young  sister,  Joanna,  under  safe-conduct  to  Bodi 
to  be  delivered  to  his  officers.^  Isabella,  however,  having  asoertaindii 
the  little  princess  was  required  in  order  to  marry  her  to  the  young  kit 
Scots,  refused  to  resign  her  without  the  pajrmentsand  sarrendm 
demanded.    The  coimt  de  la  Marche  forthwith  commenced  actire 
fiures  of  annoyance  t^ainst  the  townsmen  of  Niort^  whose  letters  W 
sovereign,  Henry,  king  of  England,  are  piteous  in  the  extreme, 
complaints  of  being  starved,  plundered,  and  maltreated.    ThejH 
king  wrote  to  the  pope,  earnestly  requesting  him   to  exi 
cate  his  mother  and  step-father:  the  latter  he  vituperated  as  a 
Judas.    Before  the  pope  complied  with  this  dutiful  request,  he 
a  little  into  the  merits  of  the  case,  and  found  that  Henry  III.  1 
prived  his  royal  mother  of  all,  in  England  and  Ghiienne,  that 
tained  to  her  as  the  widow  of  king  John,  because  she  did  not 
leave  to  marry  a  second  time ;  and  as  he  was  only  fourteen, 
scarcely  to  be  expected.    After  a  most  voluminous  oorrespondea 
tween  the  contending  parties,  on  the  king  of  Scots  declaring  he 
not  be  pacified  without  a  wife  from  the  royal  family  of  Englandi^ 
was  glad  to  make  up  the  difference  with  his  mother,  by 
arrears  of  jointure,  and  receiving  from  the  count  de  la  Marche 
oess  Joanna,  then  only  eleven  years  of  i^e. 

The  king  of  France  was  the  liege  lord  of  count  de  la  Marche, 
countess-queen  was  infuriated  whenever  she  saw  her  husband 
against  the  territories  of  her  son,  and  her  sole  study  was,  how 
Poitou  could  be  rendered  independent  of  the  king  of  France, 
a  queen,"  she  said,  '^  and  she  disdained  to  be  the  wife  of  a  man 
to  kneel  before  another.'*    She  was  likewise  angry  because  pi 
phonso,  the  brother  of  the  king  of  France,  had  refused  to  es] 
infant  daughter  by  the  count  de  la  Marche,  and  married  Jane 
louse,  a  girl  of  his  own  age :  on  this  occasion,  king  Louis 
brother  count  of  Poictiers,  and  required  the  count  de  la  Marche,  a»l 
sessor  of  French  Poitou,  to  do  him  homage.    Isabella  manii 
disdain  at  the  heiress  of  Thoulouse  taking  precedence  of  Acr,  the 
queen  of  England — ^mother,  as  she  said,  of  a  king  and  an  epipress. 
that  time  she  suffered  the  unfortunate  count  de  la  Marche  to  hai 
domestic  peace,  till  he  transferred  his  allegiance  from  Louis  IX. 
i  Beoords  of  the  Wakefield  tower.  Tower  of  Londoo. 
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|i,  Heoiy  m.,  who  undertook  the  conquest  of  French  Foitou  at  the  in* 
bfttion  of  his  mother. 

nears  of  disastrous  warfare  ensued.    The  hnshaud  of  Isabella  nearly 

ihia  whole  patrimony,  while  the  district  of  the  Angoumois  was  over- 

bjr  the  French.    After  king  Henry  III.  lost  the  battle  of  Taille- 

Ig,  fought  oh  the  banks  of  Isabella's  native  river,  the  sparkling 

ite,  in  1242,  a  series  of  defeats  followed,  which  utterly  dis- 

led  both  the  queen-mother  and  her  husband  of  their  territories. 

k^  III.  fied  to  Bonrdeauz,  scarcely  deeming  himself  safe  in  that 

while  the  queen-mother,  whose  pride  had  occasioned  the  whole 

iK^he,  had  no  resource  but  to  deliver  herself  up  to  the  mercy  of 

^  of  France.    The  count  de  la  Marche  had  fought  like  a  lion,  but 

r  availed  little  when  the  minds  of  his  people  were  against  the 

In  this  dilemma,  the  countess-queen  and  her  lord  determined  to 

tiieir  eldest  son,  the  young  Hugh  de  Lusignan,  to  see  how  king 

iffemed  disposed  towards  them.  That  amiable  monarch  received  the 

Ms  enemies  with  such  benevolence,  that  the  count  de  la  Marche, 

his  wife  and  the  rest  of  the  children  ¥dth  him  to  the  camp  of 

wttis,  threw  themselves  at  his  feet,  and  were  very  kindly  received, 

iK>  worse  conditions  than  doing  homage  to  prince  Alphonso  for 

castles. 

years  afterwards  the  life  of  king  Louis  was  attempted,  the  first 

tjjr  poison,  the  second  time  by  the  poniard.    The  last  assassin  was 

:  he  confessed  that  he  had  been  suborned  by  Isabella.    A  con- 

s  held  by  Louis  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Foitou,  where  he  laid 

the  prelates  and  the  peers  of  the  southern  borders  the  proofs  of 

krpitude  which  had  emanated  from  the  family  of  the  count  de  la 

The  king  wished  to  hold  this  consultation  before  be  charged  with 

a  crime  a  potentate  as  high  in  the  ranks  of  the  feudal  chivalry 

of  the  house  of  Lusignan, — for  the  unfortunate  count  de  la 

was  accused  of  being  the  instigator  of  his  wife.    Isabella,  deeming 

r  sacred  station  as  an  anointed  queen  had  prevented  all  imputa- 

>  her  conduct,  showed  the  greatest  e£&ontery  on  the  occasion.^ 

Acted  to  believe  that  the  congress  was  a  mere  efifort  of  party 

towards  her  lord ;  accordingly  she  summoned  all  her  retainers 

ihndants,  and  mounting  her  horse,  rode  to  the  court  of  inquiry. 

she  was  not  permitted  to  enter,  or  her  conscience  suggested 

might  not  be  quite  safe ;  but  she  scandalized  all  beholders  by 

on  horseback*  at  the  door  of  the  court  while  the  inquiry  went 

This  would  have  been  heroic  had  she  been  innocent;  but  as 

it  merely  showed  her  daring  disposition.    Isabella  either  saw 

witness  enter  who  staggered  her  resolution,  or  she  heard  rumours 

convinced  her  that  her  wickedness  was  discovered,  for  suddenly 

^  Gnliiitume  dc  Xangis.  ^  French  Chronicle,  quoted  by  M.  Mtcbelet. 

VOL.  I.  R 
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she  passed  from  the  height  of  audacity  to  the  depths  of  daqpur.  9i 
fled  homewards ;  and  when  the  news  came  that  the  assemhled  peen 
prelates  considered  thcore  were  grounds  for  judicial  process,  she  thm 
heiseK  into  transports  of  fiuy,  tore  her^«mpe  and  her  hair,  sod  aaatei 
ing  her  dagger,  would  have  plunged  it  into  her  breast,  if  it  bad  notbi 
wrested  from  her  hand.^  And  here,  as  a  lady's  dress  is  conoemed,.! 
heg  to  draw  attention  to  the  cap  that  the  queen  tore  to  tatters  in 
rage,  called  a  guimpey  which  is  a  wimpU^  an  article  of  i&asik 
which  occasions  long  and  angry  discussions  among  our  bxotdier  histai 
antiquaries ;  but  we  hc^  the  portrait  of  Isabella  has  settled  the  patf 
to  their  general  satisfaction,  for  they  must  own  that  Isabella  coviidj 
have  pulled  off  and  torn  her  wimple  unless  she  had  worn  one.  Fi 
did  not  change  in  those  days  oftener  than  once  in  a  quarter  of  a 
and  her  beautiful  enamelled  statue  at  Fontevraud'  shows  that  she 
the  matronly  wimple  at  the  time  of  her  death. 

Isabella's  excess  of  ragja  brought  on  a  severe  illness,  rather  fortBU^ 
for  her  at  that  crisis.    It  gave  some  odour  to  her  suhsoquait 
her  son's  dominions;  she  affected  to  seek  medical  advice,  but  she 
sought  refuge  ^  the  same  time  at  his  royal  abbey  of  ITimteTni 
Anjou.    The  Benedictine  ladies  gave  her  shelter  in  those 
which  were  set  apart  for  any  members  of  their  royal  benefactor'^ 
who  were  sii^  or  penitent, — Bladen  with  ills  of  body  or  soul 
could  be  more  indisposed  in  both  than  Isabella  oi  Angotddme,  m 
she  feel  any^  secniity  until  she  was  enclosed  in  that,  retreat  called 
secret  chamber  of  Fontevraad."'    Matthew  Paris  observes, 
lived  at  her  ease,  though  the  Foictevins  and  French,  coosii 
the  origin  of  the  disastroua  war  with  France,  called  her  by 
name  than  Jezebel,  instead  of  her  rightful  appellation  of  Isal 
adds, ''  that  the  whole  brunt  of  this  disgUKsefnl  business  fell 
unfortunate  husband  and  son*    They  weie  seized,  and  about  to 
on  this  accusation  of  poisoning,  wh^  oouat  de  la  Maiohe  made 
to  battail,  and  offered  to  prove  in  OQBkbat  with  his  aoc 
brother  to  St.  Louis,  that,  his  wife  was  belied."    Alphonso^  who 
to  have  had  no  great  stomadi  for  the  fray,  declined  •  it,  on  the 
count  Hugh  was  so  ''  treason-spotted  "  it  would  be  polluticm  to  i 
with  him.    Then  Isabella's  young  son  Hugh  dutifully  offered  to^  i 
in  the  place  of  his  sire,  and  Alphonso  actually  appointed  the  day 
place  to  meet  him ;  nevertheless^  he  again  withdre>w,  excusing  hinu 
on  the  plea  of  the  infamy  of  the  family.    ''Thi*  sad  news,"  says 
Matthew, ''  for  evil  tidings  hast«i  fast^  soon  reached  the  ears  of  Isab0 
in  the  secret  chamber  of  Fontevraud."    The  affix»t  olSered  to  her  1)K 

1  French   Chronide,   quoted  by  Yatont,     voLLof  the  fllnatrated 'lives  of  the  Q* 
Hist  of  En.  of  England,' in  dght  vols,    Longman  &0 

2  See  theportraltof  XsabeUaof  AngoQldiiie^        s  GailUame  de Nasgia.  Becacildeliui 
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eon  broke  the  heart  of  Isabella.    She  never  came  out  of  "  the 
!t  chamber  again,  but,  assuming  the  veil,  died  of  a  decay  brought  on 
grief,  in  the  year  1246. 

As  a  penance  for  her  sins,  she  desired  to  be  buried  humbly  in  the 

>n  cemetery  of  Fontevraud.     Some  years  afterwards,  her  son, 

IIL,  visiting  the  tombs  of  his  ancestors  at  Fontevraud,  was 

:ed  at  being  shown  the  lowly  grave  of  his  mother :  he  raised  for  her 

stately  tomb,  with  a  fine  enamelled  statue,  in  the  choir  at  Fontevraud, 

that  of  Henry  11.  and  Eleanora  of  Aquitaine,  her  mother-in-law.* 

statue  is  of  fine  'proportions,  clad  in  flowing  garments  of  the  royal 

of  France,  figured  with  gold,  and  confined  to  the  waist  by  a  girdle. 

wears  the  wimple  and  the  veil    Her  face  is  oval,  with  regular  and 

^jestic  features. 

The  count  de  la  Marche  survived  his  unhappy  partner,  although 
innch  older.  The  enmity  between  him  and  the  family  of  St.  Louis  en- 
^7 disappeared  after  the  death  of  Isabella;  for  her  husband  shared 
ttf  OQsade  that  the  king  of  France  made  to  Damietta,  and  fell,  covered 
^  wonndfl^  in  one  of  ihe  eastern  battles,  fighting  by  the  side  of  his 
*  antigonigt,.  Alphonao,  oount  of  Poictiers,  1249.«  Isabella  left  several 
■fldroi.by  this  marrii^, — ^five  sons,  and  at  least  three  daughters.  Her 
J^iott  by  the  count  de  la.  Marche  ssooeeded,  not  only  to  his  father's 
*"»««»«,  but  to  his  njother's  patrimony  of  the  Angoumois. 

"Qtt  ooont  de  la  Mansha  sent  all  his  younger  sons,  with  his  daughter 
i*^*  to  Henry  m.,  who  provided  for  them  with  reckless  profusion,  to 
^  mdigiiation  of  his  English  subjects.  The  names  of  his  half-brothers 

f^waa^cted  wiih  moat  of  the  grievwxces  of  his  troubled  reign.    The 
'^^^aon  of  queen  Isabella  and  Marche  was  Guy  de  Lusignan,  slain  at 
flattie  of  Lewes;  the  third,  Willianoi  de  Valence,  earl  of  Pembroke, 
^knwm  in  Engliah  dhronicle ;  the  fourth,  Aymer  de  Valence,  bishop . 
^I^^ohester.    The  sons  of  Isabella  derived  their  appellations  firom  the 
P*»  where  i^  resided  when  she  gave  them  birth ;  those  called  "  de 
f      «aI«Qe  **  were  bom  at  her  lord's  great  citadel  of  that  name,  imd  the  others 
^wiEKse  celebrated  feudal  oaatle  of  Lusignan. 
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ELEANOR  OF  PROVENCE, 

SURNAMED  LA  BELLE, 
QUEEN  OF  HENBY  IIL 


CHAPTER  L 

Elbakob  of  Provence  was  perhaps  the  most  unpopular  queen  that  erer 
presided  over  the  court  of  England.  She  was  unfortunately  called  to 
share  the  crown  and  royal  dignity  of  a  feehle-minded  sovereign  at  an 
earlier  age  than  any  of  her  predecessors,  for  at  the  time  of  her  marriage 
with  king  Henry  she  had  scarcely  completed  her  fourteenth  year,^  a 
period  of  life  when  her  education  was  imperfect,  her  judgment  unformed, 
and  her  character  precisely  that  of  a  spoiled  child,  of  precocious  beauty 
and  genius, — perilous  gifts  I  which  in  her  case  served  but  to  foster  vanity 
and  self-sufficiency. 

This  princess  was  the  second  of  the  five  beautiful  daughters  of 
Berenger,  count  of  Provence,  the  grandson  of  Alfonso,  king  of  Arragwir 
Berenger  was  the  last  and  most  illustrious  of  the  royal  Provencal  ooimts ; 
and  even  had  he  not  been  the  sovereign  of  the  land  of  song,  his  own 
verses  would  have  entitled  him  to  a  distinguished  rank  among  the  troti* 
badour  poets.'  His  consort  Beatrice,  daughter  of  Thomas,  count  of 
Savoy,  was  scarcely  less  celebrated  for  her  learning  and  literary  powers. 
From  her  accomplished  parents  the  youthful  Eleanor  inherited  both  a 
natural  taste  and  a  practical  talent  for  poetry,  which  the  very  air  she 
breathed  tended  to  foster  and  encourage.  Almost  before  she  entered  her 
teens,  she  had  composed  an  heroic  poem  in  her  native  Provencal  tongue, 
which  is  still  in  existence.  The  composition  of  this  romance  was  the 
primary  cause  to  which  the  infanta  Eleanor  of  Provence  owed  her  eleva- 
tion to  the  crown-matrimonial  of  England.  Her  father's  major-domo 
and  confidant,  Homeo,  was  the  person  to  whose  able  management  count 
Berenger  was  indebted  for  his  success  in  matching  his  portionless  daugh- 
ters with  the  principal  potentates  of  Europe."    Eleanor,  prompted  by 

1  M.  Paris.  ^  Sismondi'B  Literature,  sister  Marauerite.     Far  from  reanli^  any 

*  Crescembini.     Borneo  is  mentioned  by  benefit  for  himaelf  from  his  fldthfm  and  sao- 

Uante  as  one  of  the  greatest  Italian  poets  of  ceasflil  matdi-makingin  behalfof  his  patronli 

his  time ;  he  was  tutor  to  Eleanor  and  her  daughten»  Dante  tells  vs  that  Borneo  expe- 
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this  sagacious  counsellor,  sent  to  Bichard,  eailof  CornwAll,  Henry  lll/s 
brother,  her  Provenpal  romance,  on  the  adventures  of  Blandin  of  Corn- 
wall, and  Guillaume  of  Miremas  his  companion,  who  undertook  great 
perils  for  the  love  of  the  princess  Briende  and  her  sister  Irlonde  (pro- 
l)ably  Britain  and  Ireland),  dames  of  incomparahle  beauty. 

Bichard  of  Cornwall^  was  highly  flattered  by  the  attention  of  the 
yonng  princess,  who  was  so  celebrated  for  her  personal  charms  that  she 
ms  called  Eleanor  la  Belle ;  but  as  it  was  out  of  his  power  to  testify 
his  grateful  sense  of  the  honour  by  offering  his  hand  and  heart  to  the 
royal  Provenfal  beauty  in  return  for  her  romantic  rhymes,  he  being 
aheady  the  husband  of  one  good  lady,  he  obligingly  recommended  her 
to  his  brother,  Henry  HI.,  for  a  queen.  That  monarch,  whose  share  of 
^nimng  and  imaginativeness  far  exceeded  his  wit  and  judgment,  had 
heea  disappointed  in  no  less  than  five  attempts  to  enter  the  holy  pale 
of  matrimony,  with  as  many  different  princesses.  He  would  fain  have 
^Qionsed  a  princess  of  Scotland,  whose  eldest  sister  had  married  his  great 
minister,  Hubert  de  Burgh^  but  his  nobles,  from  jealousy  of  Hubert,  dis- 
waded  him  from  this  alliance,'  He  then  vainly  sued  for  a  consort  in 
the  courts  of  Bretagne,  Austria,  and  Bohemia.  At  length,  wholly  dis- 
(ftrited  by  his  want  of  success  in  every  matrimonial  negotiation  into 
which  he  had  entered,  the  royal  Ccelebs  having  arrived  at  the  age  of 
twenty-five,  began,  no  doubt,  to  imagine  himself  devoted  to  a  life  of 
«ngle  blessedness,  and  remained  four  years  without  further  attempts  to 
provide  hunself  with  a  queen. 

Itt  1235,  however,  he  again  took  courage,  and  offered  his  hand  to 
Joanna,  the  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Ponthieu ;  and  having,  for  the  first 
^  in  his  life,  received  a  favourable  answer  to  his  proposals,  a  contract 
^  xnarriage  with  this  lady  was  signed,  and  ambassadors  despatched  for 
we  pope's  dispensation ;  but  when  they  were  within  a  few  days'  journey 
«  Borne,  he  sent  word  that  he  had  altered  his  mind,  and  charged  them 
^  to  proceed.  This  sudden  change  of  purpose  was  occasioned  by  the 
•Pwable  impression  Henry  had  received  from  his  brother,  Richard,  earl 
J  Wwall,  of  the  beauty  and  brilliant  genius  of  his  fair  correspon- 
M  Eleanor  of  Provence.' 

]J^^  pioyerblal  ingratitude  of  prinoes,  and  was  driven  from  the  oonrt  in  disgraoe  in 

**  Four  dai^ters,  and  each  one  of  them  a  queen. 
Had  Raymond  Berenger ;  this  grandeur  all 
By  poor  Borneo  had  accomplished  been."— Wbiqht's  Dante. 

«>*  wh?  ^'  tJ^eTroubadoura,'  1^  Nostrada-     some  genius  and  no  literary  experience,  might 

Tf~  .  ___. 

I  the '  Kevue  des  Deux  Mondes,'        *  We  find  in  Rymer's  Foedera,  about  this 


of  fw     ^^y  Biupiaiy  nusiaKes  xucnara,  eari     nave  compoi 

r*;';*!!,  for  his  uncle  CkEur  de  Lion ;  but        »  Rapin. 

mSZ^"**'  ^  ^  '  Hevue  des  Deux  Mondes,'         *  We  find  m  Aymers  foeaera,  aooui.  xaw 

^!S'Sl!Sy__  explained  the  blunder.     The     period,  a  tetter  written  by  Henry  III.  to  the 

earl  Savoy,  brother  to  the  oounteas  Beatrice, 
Eleanor's  mother,  entreating  his  friendly  as- 
sistance in  bringing  about  the  marriage. 
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As  soon  fus  Henry  thotigbt  proper  to  make  known  to  bis  court  that  b»^ 
had  broken  his  engagement  with  the  maid  of  Poi^hieu,  his  nol 
according  to  Hemmingford,  were  so  obliging  as  to  rsoommend  bim 
marry  the  very  lady  on  whom  he  had  secretly  fixed  his  mind.  As 
IX.  of  France  (afterwards  styled  St.  Louis)  was  married  to  JSlean< 
eldest  sister,  the  infanta  Marguerite  of  Prorenoe,  Henry's  cotanselkir 
were  of  opinion  that  great  political  advantBges  might  be  derived  torn 
this  alliance.  The  matrimonial  treaty  was  opened  June,  1235.  Heny 
discreetly  made  choice  of  three  sober  priests,  for  his  procuratois  at  the 
court  of  count  Berenger,^ — ^the  bishopp  of  Ely  and  Lincoln,  ancl  II10 
prior  of  Hurle :  to  i^ese  were  added  the  master  of  the  Tem^^  l^KRigii 
Hemy's  i^  more  than  doubled  that  of  the  fair  maid  of  Prffveiiee,  of 
whose  charms  and  accomplishments  he  had  received  such  favcmraMe 
reports,  and  he  was  aware  that  the  poverty  of  the  generous  ooxmt  hat 
father  was  almost  proverbial,  his  constitutional  covetousness  impelled 
him  to  demand  the  enormous  portion  of  twenty  thousand  maite  wx& 
this  fairest  flower  of  the  land  of  roses  and  sweet  fiong. 

Ck)unt  Berenger,  in  reply,  objected  on  the  part  of  his  dau^ter,  to  I3ie 
very  inadequate  dower  Henry  would  be  able  to  settle  upon  her  during 
the  life  of  his  mother,  queen  Isabella.    Henry,  on  this,  proceeded  tt^ 
lower  his  demands  from  one  sum  to  another,  'till   finding  that  tbe 
impoverished  but  high-flpirited  Provencal  count  was  inclined  to  nseat 
his  sordid  manner  of  bargaining  for  the  nuptial  portion,^  and  heiiiig 
seriously  alarmed  lest  he  should  lose  the  lady,  he  in  a  great  fri^twioto 
to  his  ambassadors,  **  to  conclude  the  marriage  forthwith,  either  iriA 
money  or  without ;  but  at  all  events  to  'secure  the  lady  for  him,  md 
conduct  her  safely  to  England  without  delay."    After  the  contract  wis 
signed,  Henry  wrote  both  to  the  count  and  countess  of  Provow, 
requesting  them  **  to  permit  the  nuptials  of  Eleanorto  be  postpcHied  tiU 
the  feast  of  St.  Martin,  and  to  explain  to  their  daughter  that  siidi  \ns 
his  wish." 

Eleanor  was  dowered  in  the  reversion  of  the  queen^m^ther  Isa^beBa  of 
Angouldme's  dower,  whose  jointure  is  recapitulated  in  the  'inanjag»- 
treaty  between  Henry  and  his  future  consort ;  but  no  immediate  aettlfr- 
ment  is  specified  for  the  young  queen.  The  xoyal  bride,  having  hem 
delivered  with  due  solemnity  to  king  Henry's  ambassadors,  commenced 
her  journey  to  England.  She  was  attended  on  her  progress  by  all  the 
chivalry  and  beauty  of  the  south  of  France,  :a  stately  train  of  nobles, 
ladies,  minstrels,  and  jongleurs,  with  crowds  of  humbler  followerB. 

1  Bymer^  Foeaera. 
3  In  fhe  postscript  to  Iris  private  Instruc-  make  from  liis  first  demand  of  20,000  nttria  .- 
tions  to  John,  the  son  of  Philip,  his  senesehaJ,  16,000—10,090—7,000 — SvOOO — 8,000.-^  1^- 
and  his  procarators,  Henry  suj^oins  the  fol-  mer's  Foedera.  It  is  by  no  means  certain  that 
lowing  scale  of  progressive  abatements,  which  even  the  paltry  minimmn  here  named  by  the 
he  empowers  his  "*  trasty  and  well-beloved  **  to     royal  cakulator  was  obtained. 
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-wta  treated  with  peculiar  honours  by  Thibant,  the  poet-king  of 
fararre,  who  feasted  her  and  her  company  for  five  days,  and  giiarded 
in  -pernsn,  with  all  his  knights  and  nobles,  to  tiie  French  frontier, 
she  was  met  and  wekx>med  by  her  eldest  mster,  the  consort  of 
Louis;  and,  after  receiving  the  congratulations  of  these  illustridtis 
;<ftUtives,  she  embarked  for  England,  landed  at  Dover,  and,  on  the  4th  of 
,  JannHy,  1236,  was  married  to  king  Heniy  HI.  at  Canterbury  by  the 
;''«dibishop,  St.  Edmund  of  Canterbury.^ 

Hers  of  Langtoft  gives  us  the  following  description  of  the  royal 
Inide:— 

*  Heniy,  otor  king^  at  Westminster  took  to  ivife 
The  earl's  dan^^ter  of  Provence,  the  furest  may  in  lift ; 
^  Her  name  is  Elinor,  of  gentle  nurture ; 

Beyond  the  sea  there  was  no  such  creature.** 

.  ill  eontemporary  chronicles,  indeed,  whether  in  halting  English  rhymes 
^  or  sonorous  Latin  prose — ^to  say  nothing  of  the  panegyrical  strains  of 
J  lierctmntrymen,  the  Provengal  poets, — ^are  agreed  in  representing  this 
princess  as  well  deserving  the  surname  of  "  la  Belle." 
t  King  Henry  conducted  his  youthful  consort  to  London  with  great 
[fHde,  attended  by  a  splendid  train  of  nobility  and  ecclesiastics,  who  had 
i  ^iKompanied  the  sovereign  to  Canterbury  in  order  to  assist  at  his  nup- 
.  jWs.  Preparations  of  the  most  extraordinary  magnificence  were  made 
^  the  approaching  coronation  of  the  newly-wedded  queen,  which  was 
.  'ijP^Wttted  to  take  place  on  the  feast  of  St.  Pabian  and  St.  Sebastian,  six- 
,  ^  days  only  after  the  bridal,  being  the  20th  of  January.  Previous  to 
I  "ftataugnst  ceremony,  Henry  had  caused  great  improvements  to  be  made 
:  fa  the  palace  of  "Westminster  for  the  reception  of  his  young  consort 
,  There  is  a  precept,  in  the  twentieth  year  of  his  reign,  directing  "  that 
^  ^^'8  great  chamber  at  Westminster  be  painted  a  good  green  colour, 
;  ^  a  curtain :  that,  in  the  great  gable  or  frontispiece  of  the  said 
J    Awnber  a  French  inscription  should  be  painted,  and  that  the  kin^s 

^'^^  wardrobe  should  also  be  painted  of  a  green  colour,  to  imitate  a 
?     JrWn.''     The  queen's  chambef  was  beautified  and  adorned  with 
;     ^**oi«al  paintings  at  the  same  time. 
,       ^  Saturday  before  the  queen  was  crowned,  ^enry  laid  the  first 

"J^e  of  the  Lady-chapel,  in  Westminster-abbey.  We  read  also  that 
/    ™e  good  citizens  of  London,  in  their  zealous  desire  of  doing  honour  to 

^w  new  queen,  set  about  the  scarcely  less  than  Herculean  labour  Of 

^sasmag  their  streets  from  mud,  and  all  other  offensive  accumulations, 
<*    ^  which  they  were,  at  that  season  of  the  year,  rendered  almost 

^passable.  This  laudable  purification,  which  must  have  been  regarded 
^  «nK)8t  as  a  national  blessing,  being  happily  effected,  the  loyal  citizens 
[    Prepared  all  sorts  of  costly  pageantry  to  grace  the  coronation-festival, 

*^  flight  the  young  queen. 

1  M.  Paris. : 
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Eleanor  of  Provence. 


[12» 


Eleanor  was  just  at  the  happy  age  for  enjoying  all  the  gay 
of  brave  shows  and  dainty  devices  detailed  by  Matthew  Pans,^ 
after  describing  streets  hung  with  dififerent-coloured  silks,  garlands, 
banners,  and  with  lamps,  cressets,  and  other  lights  at  nighty  concludei 
saying, — "  But  why  need  I  recount  the  train  of  those  who  perfoo 
the  offices  of  the  church  ?  why  describe  the  profusion  of  dishes «] 
furnished  the  table,  the  abundance  of  venison,  the  variety  of  fisb, 
diversity  of  wine,  the  gaiety  of  the  jugglers,  the  comeliness  of 
attendants  ?  Whatever  the  world  could  produce  for  glory  or  ddlj 
was  there  conspicuous."  * 

The  most  remarkable  feature  in  the  coronation  of  Eleanor  of 
vence  must  have  been  the  equestrian  procession  of  the  citizeM 
London,  who,  on  that  occasion,  claimed  the  oflSce  of  cellarers  to 
king  of  England.  The  claim  of  his  loyal  citizens  having  been  li 
granted,  they  venturously  mounted  swift  horses,  and  rode  fori 
accompany  the  king  and  queen  from  the  Tower,  clothed  in  long 
ments,  embroidered  with  gold  and  silk  of  divers  colours.  5 
amounted  to  the  number  of  three  hundred  and  sixty.  Their  i 
were  finely  trapped  in  array,  with  shining  bits  and  new  saddles, 
citizen  bearing  a  gold  or  silver  cup  in  his  hand  for  the  royal 
king's  trumpeters  sounding  before  them;  and  so  rode  they  in 
royal  banquet  (better  riders,  belike,  were  they  than  the  men  who 
long  gowns  in  the  city  of  London  in  these  degenerate  days),  and 
the  king  and  that  noble  company  with'  wine,  according  to  their 
The  mayor  of  London,  Andrew  Buckerel,  the  pepperer, 
splendid  civic  cavalcade,  and  claimed  the  place  of  master  Micl 
the  deputy  of  Albini,  earl  of  Arundel,  the  grand  boteler  or 
England  ;  but  he  was  repulsed  by  order  of  the  king,  who  said,*] 
ought  by  right  to  perform  that  service  but  master  Michael* 
mayor  submitted  to  the  royal  decision  in  this  matter  of  high 
nial,  and  served  the  two  bishops  at  the  king's  right  hand, 
banquet,  the  earl-boteler  received  the  cup  out  of  which  the 
drunk  as  a  matter  of  right ;  and  master  Michael,  his  deputy, 
the  earl's  robes.  Gilbert  de  Sandford  claimed,  for  the  service  of 
the  queen's  chamber-door  at  this  coronation,  the  queen's  bed 
its  furniture,  as  her  chamberlain.'  The  barons  of  the  Cinque 
made  their  claim  to  carry,  as  usual,  the  canopy  over  the  qi 
head, — a  right  which  was  fruitlessly  disputed  by  "  the  roarcbeis' 
Wales.    Alms  were  bounteously  distributed  to  the  poor  on  this 


»  M.  Paris,    aty  Record.    Speed. 

>  As  oellaren,  they  handed  the  wine  to  the 
royal  butler.    Speed.    City  records. 

•  As  the  citizens  of  London  had  claimed  the 
service  of  the  butlery,  so  those  of  Winchester 
claimed  that  of  the  royal  kitchen;  but  the 


doings  of  the  men  of  Wmchester.  in  t!ie| 
city  of  cook's  assirtants,  have  not  t 
corded.     The  cloth  that  hung  beb 
king's  table  was  chiimed,  on  the  one  ■ 
the  door-keepers,  and  on  the  other  l" 
scullions,  as  their  perquisite. 
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IDg  Heniy,  with  all  his  faults,  being  one  of  the  most  charitable  of 


The  most  sumptuous  and  splendid  garments  ever  seen  in  England 
m  worn  at  the  coronation  of  the  young  queen  of  Henry  III.    The 
}nativ\  and  vigorous  administration  of  Pembroke  and  Hubert  de  Burgh 
pd  filled  England  with  wealth  and  luxury,  drawn  from  their  commerce 
the  south  of  France.  The  citizens  of  London  wore  at  this  splendid 
garments  called  cyclades,  a  sort  of  upper  robe,  made  of  velvet 
with  gold.      Henry  III.,  who  was  the  greatest  fop  in  his 
ions,  did  not,  like  king  John,  confine  his  wardrobe  precepts  to  the 
iment  of  his  own  person,  but  liberally  issued  benefactions  of  satin, 
fefc,  cloth  of  gold,  and  ermine  for  the  apparelling  of  his  royal  ladies, 
bomely  dress  of  green  cloth  was  ordered  for  the  attire  of  his  lovely 
;  bat  when  a  mantle  lined  with  ermine  was  made  by  his  tailors 
himself,  another  as  rich  was  given  out  for  Eleanor. 
The  el^ant  fashion  of  chaplets  of  gold  and  jewels,  worn  over  the 
|iff,  was  adopted  by  this  queen,  whose  jewellery  was  of  a  magnificent 
Mer,  and  is  supposed  to  have  cost  her  doting  husband  nearly  30,000?. 
'*h  enormous  sum,  if  reckoned  according  to  the  value  of  our  money, 
ieanor  had  no  less  than  nine  guirlands,  or  chaplets,^  for  her  hair, 
BMd  of  gold  filagree  and  clusters  of  coloured  precious  stones.     For 
Ite  occasions  she  had  a  great  crown,*  most  glorious  with  gems,  worth 
UGL  at  that  era  ;  her  girdles  were  worth  6000  marks,  and  the  corona- 
Mi  present  given  by  her  sister,  queen  Marguerite  of  France,  was  a 
1^  silver  peacock,  whose  train  was  set  with  sapphires  and  pearls,  and 
lAcr  precious  stones,  wrought  with  silver.      This  elegant  piece  of 
[l^ellery  was  used  as  a  reservoir  for  sweet  waters,  which  were  forced  out 
i  <C  its  beak  into  a  basin  of  chased  silver. 

Henry  III.  was  the  first  prince  who  wore  the  costly  material  called 
tttiekins:  arrayed  in  a  garment  of  this  brilliant  tissue  of  gold,  he  sat 
•pJtt  his  throne  and  "  glittered  very  gloriously"  ^  at  his  bridal  corona- 
"Wi«  The  expenses  of  this  ceremonial  were  enormous.  Henry  expended 
*he  portion  of  his  sister  Isabella,  just  married  to  the  emperor  of  Ger- 
'Mny,  in  defraying  them.'  When  he  petitioned  the  lords  for  a  thirtieth 
of  his  subjects*  property  as  a  relief  from  his  difficulties,  they  told  him 

^Seetbeetegant  description  of  this  kind  of  prising  in  a  male  sovereign,  but  quite  in 

'^Ui^bait  in  the  Lay  of  Sir  Launfel,  written  accordance  with  the  general  frivolity  of  this 

*  *w  yean  after :  monarch's  character,  and  his  taste  for  finery. 
■  Their  hamAm  — *««  M^-h*  ««kii  »ui..i  He  also  fitvoured  the  oflScers  of  the  wardrobe 

to  iJS?l  wS  ^rZ^  ^  with  *  particular  Inventory  of  the  dresses  of 

wS  dxt  .£S^«?^?J  the  prin^  and  a  dacription  of  the  material 

withaixty  gems  or  mo.  and  fashi^of  each, even  to  therobe  de  chan^ 

J  J.  PariB.  bre ;  and  having,  by  the  extra  pains  for  his 

Uenry  had  indeed  fitted  bis  sister  out  sister's  outward  adornment,  we  suppose  satis- 

JJJ  *  wunptuous  wardrobe,    ae  details  of  fied  his  conscience,  he  appropriated  the  rest  of 

JJ^he  had  personally  superintended,  with  her  portion  to  his  own  use.— Rapin.    Strutt's 

*  JP*  0^  minute  attention  to  linings,  trim-  British  Costume. 
"«P.  porfUnjpi  and  garniture  perfectly  sur- 
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**  they  had  amply  sapplied  foncls  both  for  his  maniage,  and  tbat  of  ( 
empress ;  and  as  he  had  wasted  the  money^  he  might  de&ay  thee 
of  his  wedding  as  he  coold."    Great  offence  was  taken  by  i 
the  number  of  fonsigners,  especially  Italians,  who  lEuseompanied,  orl 
lowed,  queen  Eleanor  to  England.    Among  these  was  her  uncle,  1 
of  Savoy,  one  of  the  younger  brothers  of  the  oountess  of  1 
King  Henry  created  him  earl  of  Bichmond :  and,  at  the  suit  ( 
queen,  bestowed  upon  him  that  part  of  London  -mice  called  bm.^ 
•*  the  Savoy."    Peter  founded  there  a  noble  palace,  which  the  c 
his  niece,  afterwards  purchased  of  him  for  her  son,  Ednnmd,  ( 
Lancaster.^ 

In  the  course  of  one  short  year  the  ascendancy  which  ^ 
his  young  queen  gained  over  the  plastic  mind  of  Hemy  was  lo  c 
able,  that  the  administmtion  of  the  kingdom  was  entindy  leftl 
discretion,  and  all  the  patronage  of  ohurch  and  Btate  passed  i 
hands.  Bichard,  earl  of  Cornwall,  at  that  time  tiie  heir-picsmnpl 
the  throne,  though  greatly  attadbed  to  the  king  his  brother,  i 
Henry's  conduct  in  permitting  the  intrusion  and  interferenee  I 
queen's  foreign  relatives  and  attendants ;  bidding  Im  brot^r  *^^ 
the  prudent  example  of  their  brother*in-law,  the  emperor,  wbo,  i 
received  their  sister,  the  princess  Isabella,  sent  back  att  her  I 
followers."  The  king  of  France,  too,  he  reminded  H»zry,luii 
the  same  comne,  when  he  married  the  elder  sister  of  queen  I 

In  the  fourth  year  of  her  marris^  Eleanor  brought  an  heir  4 
land.    The  young  prinee  was  bom  on  the  16th  of  June,  1239,  i 
minster,   and  received  the  popular  name  of  Edward,  in 
Edward  the  Confessor,  for  whose  memory  flffliry  III. 
deepest  veneration.    A  comet,  which  had  c^proached  with  < 
velocity  every  night,  occu^ned  a  great  portion  of  the  heavens;! 
went  flames,  and  behind  it  a  long  tail  of  ismdke.    It  attainedilBl 
altitude  at  the  hour  of  the  birth  of  the  heir  of  England, 
eagerly  inquired  what  the  comet  poortended  to  -her  babe, 
informed  by  the  astrolc^ers  in  employ  that  the  bright 'flames  wld 
ceded  it  promised  brilliant  fortunes  to  the  new4xttn  son  ;ibat  i 
tmin  of  smoke  great  calamity  to  his  son  and  successor.' 

The  celebrated  earl  of  Leicester^  was  one  of  the  godfathers  di 
Edward,  and  held  him  at  the  baptismal  font :  he  was  then  in  tiiei 

stowed  fspon.  him  iris  widoned  ajgteij 
countess  of  Pembroke^  in  St  Stq*oi" 
though  the  prinoMBliad  TOwedtoL 
nun.  There  were  drcamstanaeB.  ttC 
seem,  that  rendered  a  hasty  maniM^I 
sary ;  and  an  enormous  brite  frwnj 
purchased  a  dispensation  for  ^ 
from  the  pope,  the  lady  having  t^ 
ring,  bat  not  the  veil  of  a  noiL-al 
Paris.    Speed.    Raptn. 


)    1  Fismumt's  London. 

2  M.  Paris. 

«  Ubaldina  Vita  deDi  Donnf  lUustri. 

*  Simon  de  Montfinrt,  earl  of  Leicester,  the 
iJhird  son  of  Simon,  count  de  Montfort,  the 
-fionguinary  leader  of  the  crusade  Against  the 
Albigenaes.  He  had  seryed  the  office  of 
seneschal,  or  high  steward  of  the  royal  house- 
hold, at  the  coronation  of  the  queen :  and  this 
year  Henry,  with  his  own  hand,  secretly  be- 
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it^onr,  both  with  Eleanor  and  the  king.  But  the  scene  changed  be- 
rae  queen  left  hex  lying-in  chamber ;  for  when  she  gave  a  grand 
nl  on  occasion  of  her  churching/  and  the  king  summoned  all  iiie 
t^kdies  of  the  land  to  attend  the  queen  to  church,  Leicester  brought 
Iwly^wedded  wife,  the  king's  sister,  to  perform  her  devoir  to  Eleanor, 
5 received  with  a  burst  of  fury  by  HemT",  who  called  him  •'the 
of  his  sister  and  an  excommunicated  man,  and  ordered  his«ttend- 
lo  turn  him  out  of  the  palace."  Leicester  endeavoured  to  remon- 
imt  Henry  would  not  hear  him,  and  he  was]  expelled,  weeping 
fege,  and  vowing  vengeance  against  the  queen,  to  whose  influence 
tributed  this  reveiBe. 

many  other  proofs  of  attention  paid  by  'Henry  to  his  young 

^ the  birth  of  his  heir,  we  find  that  he  ordered  "ihe  chamber 

br  chapel,  in  his  palace  of  Westminster,  and  the  private  chamber 

Npartment,  supposed  to  be  Eleanor's  dressing-room,  to  be  freshly 

and  lined,  and  that  a  list  or  border  «hould  be  made,  wdU 

with  images  of  our  Lord  and  angels,  with  incense-pots  scattered 

fcfi  hst  or  border."    He  also  directed  that  the  four  Evangelists 

1)6  painted  in  the  queen's  chamber,  and  that  a  crystal  vase  should 

for  keeping  the  relics  he  possessed. 

curious  particulars,  illustrative  of  the  interior  of  the  ancient 
our  English  kings  at  Woodstock,  may  be  gathered  from  the 
\  minute  instructions  contained  in  a  precept?  addressed  by 
E.,  in  the  25th  of  his  reign,  to  the  keeper  of  that  palace, 
him  ^  to  cause  an  extension  of  the  iron  trellises  on  the  steps 
^m  our  chamber  to  the  Jierharmmy  or  garden ;  also  of  t3ie 
riattioes  in  two  windows  of  our  queen's  chamber,  and  to  causeti 
fe made  over  these  windows,  covered  with  lead;  andanaper- 
^IB  made  in  the  pent,  between  the  hall  and  our  queetfs  chamber 
chapel  towards  the  borders  of  our  herbarium,  and  two  wind<7irs 
glass  looking  towards  the  said  borders.  'Two  spikes,  also,  in 
b  of  our  hall,  and  windows  of  the  same  kind  on  the  east  of  the 
d  the  pictures  now  in  the  hall  are  to  be  repaired.  And  we 
kat  all  the  courts,  fountains,  and  walls  of  our  houses  there  be 

pandently  of  his  noble  taste  in  arcWtecture,  cf  which  West- 
Nibhey  is  a  standing  proof,  Henry  IH.  was  undoubtedly  pos- 
«f  a  love  for  the  fine  arts,  for  we  find,  in  the  seventeenth  year 
a  precept  directed  to  the  sheriff  of  Hampshire,  commanding 
cause  the  king's  wainscoted  chamber,  in  the  castle  of  Win- 
to  he  painted  with  Saxon  histories,  and  the  same  pictures  with 
it  had  been  painted  before ;  which  proves,  not  only  that  historical 
igs  in  oil  on  wainscot  were  then  in  use,  but  that  they  had  been 
*  Sandford'8  Genealogies.  2  jtot.  Liberati,  25th  of  Henry  HI^  m.  23. 
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painted  so  long  that  the  colours  were  faded,  and  required  i 
Again,  we  have  a  precept  of  Henry  III.,  several  years  after  thuf 
which  runs  thus : — **  Pay  out  of  our  treasuiy  to  Odo  the  { 
and  Edward  his  son,  one  hundred  and  seventeen  shillings  aiid| 
pence,  for  oil,  varnish,  and  colours  bought,  and  pictures  made  i 
chamber  of  our  queen,  at  Westminster,  between  the  octaves  <]C| 
Trinity  and  the  feast  of  St.  Barnabas,  the  same  year,  in  the  t\9 
year  of  our  reign."^ 

Gardening  was  by  no  means  neglected  in  the  re^  of  this  ] 
Matthew  Paris  mentions  **  that  the  inclement  year  1257.  was  a  ] 
famine :  that  apples  were  scarce  and  pears  scarce ;  but  that  i 
cherries,  plums,  and  all  kinds  of  fruit  included  in  sheUs,  had^ 
failed.  Several  of  these  fruits  are  afterwards  named  in  our  i 
lately  introduced,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. ;  but  there  is  noti^ 
that  the  civilization  of  England  had  greatly  retrograded  frnn  I 
of  the  Provencal  queens.  During  the  barbarous  wars,  from  the  I 
Henry  V .  to  Kichard  III.,  England  had  lost  many  arts,  even  1 
for  the  fruits  re-introduced  in  the  reign  of  king  Henry'' 
undoubtedly  cultivated  in  that  of  Henry  III. 

This  reign  affords  the  first  example  of  a  poet-laureate,  in  t 
of  one  master  Henry,  to  whom,  by  the  appellation  of  "our  I 
versificator,"'  the  king  orders  "  one  hundred  shillings  to  be  given  I 
ment  of  his  arrears*'  This  officer  was,  in  all  probability,  inti 
the  royal  household  by  the  Proven9al  queen,  who  was,  as  we  1 
berself  a  poet,  and  who  had  been  accustomed  in  her  early  yoi 
surrounded  by  minstrels  and  troubadours  in  the  literary  ( 
Accomplished  parents.  Fauriel  points  out  several  ron 
under  the  superintendence  of  this  king,  who,  when  he  man 
of  Provence,  received  a  partner  whose  tastes  and  pursuits  < 
milated  with  his  own ;  and  to  this  circumstance  may,  no  i 
attributed  the  unbounded  influence  she  acquired  over  his 
she  retained  long  after  the  bloom  of  youth  and  beauty  1 
away. 

While  the  king  and  queen  were  still  residing  at  the  palace  o(1 
stock,  about  three  months  after  the  birth  of  their  heir,  an  att 
made  on  the  life  of  the  king  by  a  mad  poet  named  Ribald,  or  I 
who,  according  to  some  of  the  chroniclers,  was  a  gentlemaB| 
knight.'    One  day  he  rushed  into  the  royal  presence,  and, 
whole  court,  called  upon  Henry  to  resign  the  crown,  which  1 
usurped,  and  so  long  detained  from  him.    The  officers  of  the  I 
forced  him  out  of  the  presence-chamber,  and  would  have  inl 
severe  chastisement  upon  him,  if  the  kind-hearted  monarch  I 

1  Walpole'8  Anecdotes  of  Painting.    Strati 
2  Madox,  Hist,  of  the  Excliequer.  >  Speed.    M.  Paris. 
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posed,  and  charged  them  '*  not  to  hurt  a  man  who  talked  so  like  a 

jD  out  of  his  senses."    The  king  told  them  "to  take  him  into  his 

ind  entertain  him  hospitably,  and  let  him  go.**    This  was  done» 

Sbaut  got  into  high  spirits,  and  began  to  be  very  amusing  to  the 

retiuue,  joculatmg  for  their  entertainment^  and  singing   some 

iniiistreLsy.'    Thus  he  wiled  away  the  time  till  dark,  when  he 

Bto  the  king's  bedchamber  through  a  window,  armed  with  a  long 

bife,  and  concealed  himself  among  the  rushes  under  the  king's 

^17,  fortunately  for  himself,  passed  that  night  in  the  queen's 

IT)  and  Kibaut,  rising  up  at  midnight,  stabbed  the  bolster  of  the 

id  several  times,  searching  for  the  king  in  vain,  and  demanding 

)jfi  was  in  a  loud  roaring  voice,  which  so  alarmed  Margaret 

fne  of  the  queen's  maids  of  honour,  who  was  sitting  up  late, 

I  a  devout  book  by  the  light  of  a  lamp,  that  her  shrieks  awakened 

ifsservants,  who  took  him  into  custody.    The  unhappy  creature 

coted  at  Coventry  for  this  offence.' 

allowing  year  two  other  uncles  of  the  queen,  Thomas,  count  of 
tnd  Boniface,  his  younger  brother,  visited  England."  King 
oat  of  complaisance  to  his  consort,  received  and  entertained  them 
magnificence,  that  not  knowing  how  to  support  the  charge  by 
jeans,  he  sent  word  to  the  Jews,  that  unless  they  presented 
twenty  thousand  marks  he  should  expel  them  all  the  king- 
i  thus  he   supplied  himself   with    money  for  his  unjust 

rth  of  St,  Edmund,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  furnished  Henry  ' 
rther  opportunity  of  obliging  Eleanor,  by  obtaining  the  nomi- 
her  imcle  Boniface  to  the  primacy  of  England.  Matthew  of 
Iter  informs  us  that  Eleanor  wrote,  with  her  own  hand,  a  very 
tttle  to  the  pope  in  his  behalf :  "  taking  upon  herself,"  says 
chronicler  (who  appears  to  have  been  highly  scandalized  at 
ference  in  ecclesiastical  affairs),  *^  for  no  other  reason  than 
lip  to  her,  to  urge  the  cause  of  this  unsuitable  candidate  in 
manner.  And  so,"  continues,  he,  "piy  lord  the  pope, 
read  the  letter,  thought  proper  to  name  this  man,  who 
j^iosen  by  a  woman  ;  and  it  was  commonly  said  that  he  was 
female  intrigue."  Amoog  other  proofs  of  Eleanor's  unbounded 
over  the  mind  of  her  lord,  it  was  Observed,  that  when,  on  the 
Gilbert  Mareschal, .  earl  of   Pembroke,  his  brother  Walter  • 

fof  the  king  the  office  of  earl  marshal,  ;which  was  hereditary 
u'ly,  Henry  at  first  in  a  great  passion  denied  him,  telling  him 
two  brothers  were  a  pair  of  turbulent  traitors,  and  that  he 

\  1  Wikfis.  /, 

»  dayg  he  wonld  have  been,  with     was,  no  doubt,  derived  froui'the  name  of  this 
iriety,  consigned  to  an  asylum  for     Ihuitic  verslfler  of  the  thirteenth  century. 
The  expreseicm  of  -  ribald  rhymes'*        »  M.  Paris,    Polydorc  VergiL    Speed. 
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had  presumed  to  attend  a  tournament  at  wbicli  he  had  forlftddeiLbiii 
be  present"  Tet,  when  the  earl,  having  succeeded  in  interesting  qi 
Eleanor  in  his  £eiyout,  s^ain  preferred  his  suit,  it  was  immeid 
granted  through  her  powerful  intercession.^ 

Queen  Eleanor  presisnted  her  husband  with  a  daughter  in  the 

1241,  who  was  named  Margaret,  after  her  royal  aunt,  the  qw 
France.  The  following  year,  queen  Eleanor,  aooompaoied  the  ^ 
husbmd  on  his  ill-^idylBed  expedition  against  her  brother-in-Jn 
king  of  France,*  with  whom  that  peace-loving  monarch  had 
himself  to  be  involved  in  a  quarrel,  to  oblige  his  mother, 
Angoaltoe.3    The  king  and  queen  embarked  at  Portsmouth,  ] 

1242.  Henry  was  totally  unsuccessful  in  his  attacks  on  the 
Fmee,.  and,  afber  a  series  of  defeats,  took  refoge  with  his  q 
Bordeaux,  to  the  great  scandal  of  all  his  English  knights  and 
Eleanor  gave  birth  to  ano|her  daughter  at  Bordeau:x,  whom  she 
Beatrice,  after  her  mother,  the  countess  of  Provence.* 

In  consequence  of  the  dose  connexion  between  their  queens^ 
IX.  was  induced  to  grant  a  truce  of  five  years  to  his  vaoqnislH 
Henry  and  Eleanor  then  resolved  to  spend  a  merry  winter  at  Bd 
where  they  amused  themselves  with  as  much  feasting  and 
if  Hemry  had  obtained  the  most  splendid  victories,  aithoo^ 
impoverished  by  losing  his  military  chest  and  his  moveable 
with  all  its  rich  plate,  at  the  battle  of  Taillebourg.  When 
Eleanor  returned  to  England,  they  landed  at  Portsmouth, 
were  issued  that  the  principal  inhabitante  of  every  town  od 
to  London  should  testify  their  loyal  affection  by  coming  forthi 
back,  in  thdr  best  array,  to  meet  and  welcome  their  so^ 
queen.* 

During  the  residence  of  the  royal  family  on  the  cont 
Eleanor  strengthened  her  interest  by  bringing  about  a  mm\ 
her  youngest  sister,  Gincia,  or  Sancha,  and  the  king%  brotho^l 
earl  of  Ck)mwall,  who  had  recently  become  a  widower.    Thei 
was  solemnized  in  England,  whither  tihe  countess  of  Provence  i 
the  afiSanced  bride  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year.    Heoiy 
the  Jews  to  furnish  the  fimds  for  the  splendid  i^stivities 
thought  proper  to  ordain,  in  honour  of  the  nuptials  between ' 
and  the  sister  of  his  queen.    One  Jew  alone,  the  rich  Aaron, 
was  compelled  to  pay  no  less  than  four  hundred  marks  of  gold  i 
thousand  of  silver ;  and  the  Jews  of  London  were  mulcted  in ' 
portion.    The  dinner  at  this  bridal  consisted  of  thirty 
The  countess  of  Provence,  not  contented  with  the  spk 
entertainment,   thought  proper,  before  she   departed,  to 
thousand  marks  of  the  king  for  the  use  of  her  husband*    "^^ 

iM.PanB.  SALWtet.    BMj/kL  « Ibid.  « Ibid. 
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the  chroniclers  of  that  day,  '*  thought  he  never  could  do  enough  to 
fy  his  love  for  the  queen  and  her  family.''^ 

he  misconduct  of  Eleanor's  uncles,  and  their  unfitness  for  the  high, 
responsible  sitoation  in  which  they  were  placed  in  England,  may 
flthered  from  the  following  disgraceful  fracas,  which  took  place 
Mq  the  archbishop  Boniface  and  the  monks  of  St.  Bartholomew. 
iKe,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  thought  proper  to  Intrude  himself 
I  bishop  of  London's  diooeae^  on  a  visitation  to  the  priory  of  St. 
ibnew.  The  monks,  though  they  liked  not  his  coming,  re- 
I  him  with  respect,  and  came  out  in  solemn  procession  to  meet 
but  the  aiehhishop  said  **  he  caaaae  not  to  receive  honour,  but 
Iparposes  of  eodesiistical  vis&taticn."  The  monks  replied,  **  We 
ia learned  biahop  of  our  own,.andought  not  to  be  visited  by  any 
i  This  anawervras  so  much  xeseftted  by  the  wrathful  primate^ 
Hsmote  the  sub-prior  on  the  faeey  asdaiming,  in  his  ungoverned 
''ladeed!  indeed  1  Doth  it  become  ye  English  traitors  thus  to 
Mma?"  and,  witk  oaths  not  proper  to  repeat,  he  tore  the  rich 
f  tile  sub-piior  to  pieces,  and  trampled  it  under  his  feet,  and 
\  \m  a^imat  a  p&Uar  of  the  QbanoBl  with  such  violence,  that  he 
iil-nigh  slain  him.  The  monks  seeing  their  sub-prior  thus  mal- 
pnshed  the  archbishop  back,  and  in  so  doing  discovered  that  he 
in  annoury  and  prepared  for  battle.  The  archbishop's 
who  were  all  Provencals  to  a  man,  then  fell  on  the  monks, 
beat,  buffeted,  and  trampled  under  foot.  The  monks,  in 
and  miry  garments,  ran  to  show  their  wounds,  and  to  complain 
wrongs  to  their  bishop,  who  bade  them  go  and  tell  the  king 
The  only  four  who  were  capable  of  getting  as  &r  as  West- 
iFiQoeeded  to  the  palace  in  a  doleful  plight ;  but  the  king  would 
them  nor  receive  their  complamt.^  The  populace  of  London 
ever,  disposed  to  tear  the  archbishop  to  pieces,  pursuing  him 
iy  to  Lambeth  with  execrations,  crying  aloud,  ^^Wheiee  is 
this  cruel  smiter?  He  is  no  winner  of  souls,  but  an 
money, — a  stranger  bom,  unleumed,  and  unlawfully  elected." 
over  to  the  palaee,  where  he  made  his  story  good  with  the 
the  influence  of  Uie  queen,  his  niece ;  and  the  monks  of  St, 
iw  got  no  redieaik 

year,  the  threatened  war  between  Ex^land  and  Scotland 

by  a  contsaot  of  mamage»  in  whidi  the  hand  of  the 

iter  of  Henry  and  Eleanor,  the  in£axit  lady  Mai^aret,  was 

to  the  eldeet  scsi-  ci  Al^ander  IL'    About  tiiis  time  Henry 

all  the  pofiff  children  from  the  streets  and  highways  roimd 

and  its  neighbourhood,  to  be  eolleeted  and  munificently  feasted 

i  hall  qSL  Uie  palace  these.    Afterwards  the  royal  duldren 
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were  all  publicly  weighed,  and  their  weight  in  silver  distributed 
alms  among  the  destitute  individoals  present,  for  the  good  <^the 
of  the  princely  progeny  of  himself  and  queen  Eleanor. 

In  the  heginning  of  the  year  1245,  the  queen  bore  a  second 
prince  Edmund,  and  tlie  king  levied  a  fine  of  fifteen  hundred  maris 
the  city  of  London,  under  pretence  that  they  had  sheltered  one  Wi' 
Bukerel,  whom  he  had  banished.  Henry  was  enooun^ed  in  his 
atitutional  proceedings  by  a  very  trivial  circumstance.  A  fire  brofav 
in  the  pope*s  palace,  and  destroyed  the  chamber  in  which  the  pnd 
deed  of  Magna  Charta  was  kept,  which  made  the  queen  fancy  ' 
was  rendered  null  and  void.  England  was  at  this  period  in 
state  of  misrule,  that  in  Hampshire  no  jury  dared  to!  find  a  bill  i^ 
any  plunderer.  Matthew  Paris  declares  **  king  Henry  coinphuiid 
him,  that  when  he  was  travelling  with  the  queen  through  that 
their  luggage  was  robbed,  their  wine  drunk,  and  themselves  insnitaj 
the  lawless  rabble."  Such  was  the  insurgent  state  of  Hampshii^ 
king  Henry  could  find  no  judge  or  justiciary  who  would  undertake 
the  laws  duly  executed.  In  this  dilemma  he  was  forced  to  8it< 
bench  of  justice  himself  in  Winchester-castle :  and  no  doubt  the 
determined  by  him,  and  his  manner  of  declaring  judgment,  woQid 
been  well  worth  the  attention  of  modem  reporters.  While  flii 
siding  personally  on  the  Eing's-bench,  Henry  had  occasion  to  sn 
lord  Clifibrd  to  answer  at  this  justice-seat  for  some  offence ;  the  hi 
peer  not  only  contumaciously  refused  his  attendance,  but  I 
king's  officer  to  eat  the  royal  warrant,  seal  and  all  !^  Heniy 
him  with  spirit  and  courage. 

One  great  cause  of  the  queen's  unpopularity  in  London 
from  the  unprincipled  manner  in  which  she  exercised  her 
compel  all  vessels  freighted  with  com,  wool,  or  any  peculiarly 
cargo,  to  unlade  their  cargoes  at  Queenhithe ;  because  at  that 
dues  of  which  formed  a  part  of  the  revenues  of  the  queen- 
England)  the  tolls  were  paid  according  to  the  value  of  the  lading.* 
arbitraiy  mode  of  proceeding  was  without  parallel  on  the  part 
predecessors,  and  was  considered  as  a  serious  grievance  by  the 
vessels  and  merchants  in  general.*  At  last  Eleanor,  for  a  cei 
of  money,  sold  her  rights  in  this  quay  to  her  brother-in-law,  Kil 
earl  of  Cornwall,  who  let  it  as  a  fee-farm  to  John  Gisors,  the  va^ 
London,  for  the  sake  of  putting  an  end  to  the  perpetual  disputes  hel 
the  merchants  of  London  and  the  queen.  Henry,  daring  the  ^ 
regarding  the  queen's  gold,  revived  the  old  Saxon  custom  of  cont( 
folkmotes;^  and  by  this  means  reminded  the  commons,  as  the 
body  of  his  subjects  were  called,  that  they  had  a  political  existeM 
less  than  the  barons  of  England, — ^and  they  never  aa»in  forgi 

Regal  Amudfl,  quoted  by  Speed.       2  Harrison'^  Sorvey  of  London.      *  IML     *  M 
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bdem  writers  have  asserted,  that  there  was  no  middle  class  in  the  day^ 
the  Plantagenets :  what  then,  may  we  ask,  were  the  citizens  of 
ndoD,  those  mmiificent  and  high-spirited  merchants,  whose  wealth  so 
a  in  this  reign  excited  the  cupidity  of  the  court  ?    If  the  conduct  of 
long  and  queen  towards  this  class  of  their  subjects  had  been  guided 
a  more  enlightened  policy,  they  might  have  found  in  their  loyal 
ctioQ  no  trivial   support  against   Leicester   and    the    disaffected 
Itocncy  of  England ;  but^  excited  by  the  rapacity  of  Eleanor,  the 
f  pillaged  and  outraged  the  citizens,  till  they  threw  their  weight  into 
Kalfi  of  the  mighty  adversary  of  the  monarchy. 
)oeeii  Eleanor  was  somewhat  relieved  from  her  pecuniary  difiBculties 
tte  death  of  the  queen-mother,  Isabella,  in  1246,  when  the  dower- 
Is  appointed  for  the  English  queens  reverted  to  her.    Her  mother, 
r  a  iridow,  intent  on  sharing  this  wealth,  hastened  to  England,  though 
husljind  was  on  ill  terms  with  Henry.    The  king  was  discontented  at 
inazmer  in  which  count  Berenger  had  disposed  of  Provence,  to  the  ex- 
BQQ  of  his  eldest  daughters.     He  was,  besides,  very  little  able 
afford  ^ts  to  his  wife's  mother,  since  he  had  not  at  that  time 
larewiihal  to  meet  his  household  expenses.    He  was  advised,  as  the 
riiament  refused  to  assist  him  with  more  money,  to  raise  the  sum  re- 
iwd  to  satisfy  his  clamorous  creditors  by  selling  his  plate  and  jewels, 
ht  where  shall  I  find  purchasers,  if  money  be  so  scarce  ?**  demanded 
king.    "  In  the  city  of  London,"  was  the  reply.    On  this,  Heniy 
Wantly  observed,  "If  the  treasures  of  Augustus  Caesar  were  in  the 
^t,  the  city  of  London  would  purchase  them,  I  suppose.    Those 
^i^  dtizens,  who  call  themselves  barons,  are  an  inexhaustible 
in  themselves."  ^    With  the  determination  of  participating  in 
of  this  envied  wealth,  Henry  and  Eleanor  thought  proper  to  keep 
Christmas  of  1248  in  the  city  of  London,  and  extorted  presents  from 
'Mut  liberal  of  the  leading  men  there,  to  the  amount  of  upwards  of 
Ibosand  marks.*    This  was,  however,  far  from  satisfying  the  royal 
'"*o».   Henry  complained  that  he  had  not  been  treated  with  sufficient 
J*P^and  to  testify  his  displeasure,  proclaimed  a  fair  in  Tothill-fields 
^  t]]e  benefit  of  the  men  of  Westminster,  which  was  to  last  a  fort- 
*^^y  *nd  during  that  period  he  forbade  the  citizens  of  London  to  open 
f^'^sbops  for  any  sort  of  traffic,  to  the  great  injury  of  trade.' 
j    -fhe  extreme  straits  to  which  the  king  and  queen  were  at  times 
pWBced  for  the  money  they  profusely  lavished,  may  be  gathered  from 
Pf  ^,  that  in  the  twenty-seventh  year  of  his  reign,  Henry,  being 
^^t  the  means  of  paying  the  officers  of  the  chapel-royal  at  Windsor, 
jetted  an  order  to  John  Mansel,  directing  him  "to  pawn  the  most 
doable  image  of  the  Virgin  Mary  for  the  sum  required,  but  under 
''P^l  condition  that  this  hallowed  pledge  be  deposited  in  a  decent 
*  M.  Pute.    Speed.  >  Snrv^  of  London.  *  Stowe. 
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Jlace.***  In  the  year  1249,  the  royal  ccflfeirs  Mug  entirely  lexhjffll 
and  the  J)arliament  refusing  to  grant  any  aid,  Henry  prooeedrf 
practise, the  degrading  expedient  of  soliciting  loans  and  gifts  of 
person  of  condition  who  entered  his  presence,  asstiring  them,  "1 
would  be  a  greater  act  of  charity  to  bestow  money  on  Mm,  tl 
those  who  went  from  door  to  door  begging  an  alms* ' 

The  king  and  queen  were  next  seized  with  'an  tmwonted 
economy,  and  not  only  forebore  to  make  expensive  grants  and 
But  put  all  their  servants  on  short  allowance,  abridged  their  wagBBf 
refused  to  disburse  any  of  the  gratuities  which  the  kings  and  q«H 
England  had  been  accustomed  to  bestow.  They  ceased  to  pntoK 
royal  robes,'  and  to  save  the  expense  of  keeping  a  table,  thefl 
invited  themselves,  '^th  their  son  Ihince  Edward,  and  a  chosen 
of  their  foreign  kindred  or  favourites,  to  dine  with  the  rich  fflen' 
city  of  London,  or  the  great  men  of  the  court,  and  maniftstefl 
discontent  unless  presented  with  costly  gifts  at  their  depftrtttte; 
they  took,  not  as  obligations  and  proofs  of  loyal  ftflfection  to^ 
persons,  but  as  matters  of  right.  The  cry  of  the  land  in  this 
against  foreign  influence  and  foreign  oppression,  and  it  was  a  |i 
that  "no  one  bnt  a  Provencal  or  a  Poictevin  had  any  hopes  of 
ment,  either  in  the  state  or  churdh."  It  was  diflSctilt  to  say 
held  in  the  greatest  abhorrence,  the  half-brothers  of  the  king 
nncles  of  the  queeii.* 

On  St.  Dunstan'a-day,  1251,  queien  Eleanor's  apartments  in 
castle  were  struck  by  li^tning,  and  the  chimney  of  the  room 
and  the  royal  children  were,  was  thrown  down  by  the  violi 
shock,  and  reduced  to  dust.^  In  the  parks  many  oaks  were 
and  uprooted ;  mills  with  their  millers,  sheepfolds  with  their 
and  husbandmen  in  the  fields,  were,  by  the  same  a^ul  st< 
to  the  earth  and  destroyed.  The  year  closed  auspiciously 
espousals  of  the  princess  Margaret,  the  eldest  daughter  of  " 

so  sharp,  flitting  froyting,  and  rr^ 
"we  Sotttimm  men  may  not  vnd 
lBBgiuige."*-Trevi8a.     Here  we  a 
ferent  elements,  out  of  which  rose  9 
aangoage^in  an  Mtnal  stale  of  MM 
ferment.    The  long  AUianoe  witli  I 
certainly  threw  into  the  comp'^'' 
ilBing  langioage  Ita  ghare  of  1 
elegance,  the  long  reign  of  Eteamr] 
rence,  and  her  constant  conmr^' 
her  own  ooonticy,  aided  Hob  i- 
ia  a  carious  drcomstance^  that  ^ej 
nations  to  preBervd  the  Uog's  pxi 
least  to  make  the  endeavoor,  h»d  l»| 
in  three    languages, —  Saxon, 
Latin. 
fi  Stowe. 


'    iltadex.  SM.BulB.  « Apeed. 

*  A  foreign  historian  declares  that  the  lan- 
gn&ge  of  the  English  was  in  this  reign  as  bar- 
barons  as  their  manners.  To  add  to  other 
dteqniets,  there  was  a  regular  conftision  of 
tongues,  as  in  England  no  man  righdy  under- 
stood his  neighbour.  It  was  a  mark  of 
nobiUty  and  gentle  breeding  for  people  to 
eonverse  in  Norman-Fretich,  or  in  Ptovenfal ; 
and  many  affected  Hiese  languages  who  knew 
them  not  All  the  qneen's  court  spoke  Pro- 
ven^ :  the  law  acknowledged  no  langoage 
but  fTorman-French ;  the  church  nothing  but 
liatin ;  the  people  a  corrupted  Saxon :  there> 
fore,  in  addition  to  her  other  misfortunes, 
poor  England  had  to  endure  the  plagues  [of 
the  tower  of  BabeL  "  Some,*  says  a  contem- 
porary writer,  "nsB  strange  gibbering,  chat- 
tering, wafBng,  and  grating;  then  the  Nor- 
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knor,  then  in^her  tenth  year,  to  the  young  king  of  Sootknd, 
taonder  III.,  who  Tnia  about  twelve.    The  nuptials  were  celebrated 
Ml  great  pompat  York,  where  the  royal  families  of  England  and  Scot- 
id  kept  their  Ohristmas  together.    The  youthful  bridegroom  was 
Pj^ted  by  king  Henry  in  York  cathedral,  on  Christmas-day,  in  the 
iMenceofthe  whole  court,  and  the  next  morning  the  marriage  was 
tonized  at  an  early  hour.    Henry  endeayomed  to  persuade  Alexander 
|iy  Mm  homage  for  the  reahn  of  Scotland ;  but  the  princely  boy 
led  that  '*He  came  to  York  to  be  married,  not  to  discuss  an  affair 
rtich  he,  being  a  minor,  ooidd  determiae  nothing  without  consulting 
of  his  kingdom."    Henry  could  not  find  it  in  his  heart  to 
up  the  nuptial  festiyities  by  insisting  on  his  demand,  especially 
^wehWahop  of  York  had  generously  promised  to  be  at  the  expense 
ffl'the  entertainment,  which  cost  him  upwards  of  fonr  thousand 
l^'^iind  six  htmdred  oxen,  which,"  says  Matthew  Paris,  **were  all 
iaed  at*  one  meaL** 

fare  worthy  of  remembrance,  however,  than  these  enormous  de- 
hgB  of  Ihe  hospitable  archbishop's  beef,  does  the  worthy  chronicler 
fler  the  dignified  and  princely  conduct  of  the  youthful  majesty  of 
id  at  his  bridal  feast,  and  his  supplication  to  his  royal  father-  ^ 
for  the  pardon  of  Philip  Lovel,  one  of  his  ministers,  who  lay 
ihe  king's  heavy  displeasure  at  that  thne.  The  royal  bride 
in  the  petition,  kneeling  with  her  newly-wedded  lord  at  her 
I  feet,  and  hanging  on  his  garments.  Henry  was  so  moved  by  the 
earnestness  of  their  supplications,  as  to  be  only  able  to  articu- 
•  word,  "Willingly;"  and  all  who  sat  at  the  feast  melted  into 
*f  tenderness  and  admiration.  The  object  for  whom  these  in- 
big  pleaders  used  such  powerful  intercessions  was  an  nnworthy 
oonvicted  of  ^receiving  bribes  in  the  discharge  of  his  office ; 
the  misjudging  sovereign  was  persuaded,  by  the  engaging 
two  inexperienced  children,  to  invest  him  with  the  tempting 
troasnier. 

yagahoe  of  dress  at  these  nuptials  has  been  noted  by  many 
*  The  nobility  were  arrayed  in  vests  of  silk  called  "  centoises," 
htifies ;"  and  the  day  after  the  nuptial  ceremony,  the  queen  of 
t  and  her  ladies  laid  these  new  robes  aside,  and  appeared  clad 
t  still  more  costly,  and  of  a  new  pattern.  Qutntises  were  upper 
tunics,  with  no  sleeves,  or  very  short  ones,  bordered,  worked, 
potched  in  various  patterns ;  scarfs  were  worn  by  knights  a  la 
W^i  meaning  that  they  were  ornamented  with  a  notched  border, 
rquintise  robe  was  worn  by  queen  Eleanor  so  long,  before  and 
iW,  as  to  trail  on  the  ground,  and  was  held  up  with  one  hand,  lest 
rteps  should  be  impeded.  The  Koman  de  la  Kose,  speaking  of  these 
■nents  first  worn  by  Eleanor  and  her  court,  counsels  the  ladies,  if 
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their  feet  and  ankles  be  not  small  and  delicate,  to  let  their  to\iei  iiH 
the  pavement  and  hide  them ;  Avhilst  those  whose  feet  are  of  a  befst 
form  may  hold  up  the  robe  in  front,  for  the  convenience  of  stepi 
along  briskly.  The  ladies  are  uncivilly  compared  to  pies  and  pooQ 
**  which  delight  in  feathers  of  various  colours :  so  do  our  court  Ii 
The  pies  have  long  tails  that  train  in  the  dirt^  but  the  ladies  make 
tails  a  thousand  times  longer  than  the  peacocks  and  the  pies/ 

The  costume  of  Eleanor^s  portrait  is  that  worn  on  high  festinli 
the  queens  of  England  in  the  thirteenth  century.^  The  kad  of 
queen  is  encircled  with  the  open  gothic  crown  of  floriated  trefoils; 
mounting  a  rich  band  of  gems.  The  royal  mantle  has  a  low  ci 
or  small  cape  round  the  neck,  fastening  in  front  with  a  square /c 
of  gems  and  wrought  gold ;  the  mantle  is  bordered  with  an  elegvokl 
lace  of  a  scale  iiattem.  The  close  gown  fitting  to  the  shape  is  of 
diapered  brocade ;  the  sleeves  are  cut  very  deep  on  the  hands, 
they  nearly  cover,  a  jieculiarity  pertaining  to  the  era  of  Eleaafl 
Provence. 

The  felicity  which  the  king  and  queen  enjoyed  in  the  oelebiatii 
their  daughter's  union  with  the  Scottish  king,  was  interrupted  Iq 
return  of  Simon  de  Montfort,  earl  of  Leicester,  who  had  passed  six; 
in  a  sort  of  honourable  banishment  as  Governor  of  Grascony.  Bq 
had  been  sent  from  that  province  with  complaints  of  Leicestei^s 
nical  conduct,  and  he,  having  succeeded  in  refuting  the  cbarga 
Gascon  foes,  proceeded  to  call  upon  the  king  to  reward  him  for' 
vices,  reminding  him  of  his  royal  promise  to  that  effect.  B( 
infinite  scorn,  replied,  "  I  do  not  consider  myself  obliged  to 
word  with  a  traitor."  Leicester  fiercely  told  the  sovereign  "  BtJ 
were  he  not  his  king,  he  would  make  him  eat  his  words ;"  ad( 
it  was  scarcely  possible  to  believe  he  was  a  Christian,  or  ever  hadi 
fession  of  his  sins." — **  Yes,"  replied  the  king,  '*  I  am  a  Christian,! 
often  been  at  confession." — "What  signifies  confession,"  rel 
earl,  "  without  repentance?" — "I  never  repented  of  any  thing «^ 
in  my  life,"  rejoined  the  insulted  monarch,  ''as  having  bestowed' 
on  one  who  has  so  little  gratitude  and  such  ill  manners."* 
characteristic  dialogue,  there  was  nothing  but  hatred  between 
and  his  insolent  brother-in-law. 

To  add  to  the  troubles  of  the  king  and  queen  at  this  jnnctaifl^ 
so  late  as  the  year  1252,  the  validity  of  their  marriage  was  p^ 
ally  agitated  at  the  court  of  Bome,  owing  to  the  king's  capri 
breach  of  promise  with  the  countess  of  Ponthieu  ;•  and  this  year! 
forced  to  obtain  bulls,  at  a  great  expense,  from  Pope  Innocent,  ded 
"  the  contract  of  the  king  of  England  with  Joanna  (who  had  been 
'  married  to  the  king  of  Castile)  null  and  void,  and  his  marriage 
1  See  the  eight-volume  edition  of  this  work.  >  M.  Paris.  *  Fceden,  t«LL| 
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»nor  of  Provence  good  matrimony."  Henry's  temper  now  became 
irascible,  that  he  quarrelled  with  his  best  friends ;  he  was  more 
Wtionate  than  ever,  and  demanded  of  the  clergy  a  tenth  of  their 
jHmes,  towards  the  expenses  of  a  projected  crusade.  He  sent  for  the 
kop  of  Ely,  who  appeared  to  have  great  influence  with  his  brethren, 
I  endeavoured  by  flattering  caresses  to  secure  his  interest ;  but  when 
It  ooMcientious  prelate  attempted  to  reason  with  him  on  the  folly  of 
I  conduct,  Henry  angrily  retorted,  that  "  he  did  not  want  any  of  his 
taftis;"  and  ordered  his  officers  "  to  turn  him  out  of  doors  for  an  ill- 
1  fellow  as  he  was."* 

mis  IX.  of  France,  and  the  gallant  retinue  by  whom  he  had  been 
ided  oa  his  ill-starred  expedition  to  Palestine,  were  at  this  time 
rifihing  in  the  most  doleful  captivity,  and  the  flower  of  the  French 
dry  had  fallen  victims  either  to  the  pestilence  or  the  sword. 
HOT  talked  of  accompanying  her  feeble-minded  lord  in  a  crusade  for 
f  deliverance ;  but  could  not  resolve  to  abandon  her  painted 
Iben  and  jewelled  pomp,  to  expose  herself  to  the  peril  of  hardships 
friyation  like  those  her  sister  was  suffering  ac  Damietta.  The 
t  was  this  year  again  in  imminent  danger  from  a  thunder-storm ; 
ne  with  her  children  visiting  the  abbey  of  St.  Alban*s,  when 
jmg  struck  the  chimney  of  her  chamber,  and  shivered  it  to  pieces, 
►bey-laundry  burst  into  flames;  while  such  a  commotion  was 
the  elements,  that  the  king's  chief-justice  (who  was  escorting 
ire-carts,  and  had  accepted  hospitality  at  the  abbey)  thinking 
lie  structure  was  devoted  to  destruction,  rushed  forth  into  the 
iy  with  two  friars,  fancying  a  flaming  torch  or  a  drawn  sword 
them. 

tame  summer  Henry  made  preparations  for  going  in  person  to 
le  formidable  revolt  in  Guienne,  occasioned  by  the  recall  of  the 
Leicester  and  the  misgovemment  of  prince  Edward,  who  had 
linted  as  his  successor  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  his  age. 
lleanor,  being  near  her  confinement,  did  not'  accompany  the 
was  solemnly  invested  by  him  at  his  dei)arting  with  the  regency 
igdom,  jointly  with  his  brother  Richard,  earl  of  Cornwall,  the 
of  her  sister  Sancha  of  Provence.  While  Henry  was  waiting 
neighbourhood  of  Portsmouth  for  a  favourable  wind,  he  made 
fli,  which  is  a  very  interesting  document,  affording  proof  of  his 
fan  for  his  queen,  and  the  unbounded  confidence  which  he  reposed 
f.  He  says : — "  I  commit  the  guardianship  of  Edward,  my  eldest 
ftd  heir,  and  of  my  other  children,  and  of  my  kingdom  of  England, 
fl  my  other  lands  in  Wales,  Ireland,  and  Gascony,  to  my  illustrious 
kEleanor."2 

hended  by  the  greater  number  of  his  barons,  kinsj  Henry  sailed 
»  M.  Paris.  •  -     '  Nicolas's  Testamenta  Vetusta. 
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from  Portsmouth,  August  6th :  he  arrived  at  Bourdeaux  on  the  li 
the  same  month,  and  took  the  command  of  hig  anny  in  persoa. 

On  the  25th  of  November  Eleanor  gave  burth  to  a 
London,  who  was  christened  with  great  pomp  by  the  aichbu 
Canterbury,  her  uncle.     That  primate  also  stood  gpd&ther  foe 
infant  princess,  and  bestowed  upon  her  the  name  of  Eath»ine) 
cause  ^e  was  bom  on  St  Katherine's-day,     She  died  very 
and  was  buried  in  Westminster-abbey  by  her  two  brothers,  Bichtfdi 
John,  the  third  and  fourth  sons  of  Henry  and  Eleanor,  who! 
preceded  her  to  the  tomb.    These  royal  childien  repose  in  the  8{ 
between  the  chapels  of  St.  Edward  and  St  Bennet.^ 


CHAPTER  n. 

Whbn  Henry  HI.  appointed  Eleanor  regeat  of  England,  he  left ' 
gjoeat  seal  in  her  custody,  but  enclosed  in  its  caalcet,  sealed  withi 
impression  of  his  own  privy  seal,  and  with  the  signeto  of  his  Ixtrii 
Bichard,  earl  of  Cornwall,  and  others  of  his  cocHuaL  It  was  only  to 
opened  on  occasions  of  extreme  urgency.  Eleanor  was  directed 
govern  by  the  advice  of  her  loyal  brother-in-law,  but  the  regal  poi 
was  vested  in  her ;  and  we  find  that  pleas  were  hoMen  before  her 
the  king's  council,  in  the  court  of  Exchequer,  during  Hemy's  alv 
in  Gaseony.  **  At  tMs  time,"  says  Madox,  *'  the  queen  waseudnrt^ 
and  sat  vice  regis,**  We  have  tluis  an  instance  of  a  quMQ-conaoitpl 
forming,  not  only  the  fimctions  of  a  sovereign,  in  the  abeenoeflf" 
monarch,  but  acting  as  a  judge  in  the  highest  court  of  judlcaton^^ 
regis.  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  this  princess  took  h»  seat  on  ll* 
King's-benclu 

No  sooner  had  queen  Eleanor  got  the  reins  of  empire  in  bet  ^ 
hands,  unrestrained  by  the  counterbalancing  power  of  the  gieat  eail| 
Leicester,  who  had  volunteered  his  services  to  king  Henry  aguos^" 
insurgent  Gascons,  than  she  proceeded  to  play  the  sovereign  in  aod 
despotic  manner,  in  one  instance  at  least,  than  had  ever  been  attempi> 
by  the  mightiest  monarch  of  the  Norman  line.    BememberiDg  ^ 
former  disputes  with  the  city  of  London,  she  now  took  the  opportoiuM 
of  gratifying  her  revenge  and  covetousness  at  the  same  time,  by  ^i^<^f°fn 
ing  of  their  magistrates  the  payment  of  a  large  sum,  which  she  insiflt^ 
they  owed  her  for  aurum  regirue^  or  queen-gold, — a  due  which  tw 
queens  of  England  were  entitled  to  claim  on  every  tenth  mark  ^^ 
the  king,  as  voluntary  fines  for  the  royal  goodwill  in  the  renewals « 
leases  on  crown  lands,  or  the  gi-anting  of  charters.    Eleanor,  in  tto 
instance,  most  unreasonably  demanded  her  queen-gold  on  various  eoof' 

1  Speed. 
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fiiies  that  had  been,  unrighteously  and  vexatiously  extorted  by 
kiiig  ^^Km.  the  plundered  merchants  and  citizens  of  London.  For 
nwpajuKont  of  this  unjust  claim,  she  conmiitted  the  sheriffs  of 
Richard  Picard  and  John  de  ^Northampton,  to  the  Harshalsea 
m»^vsk  the.  year  1)^54 ;  ^  and  the  same  year  she  aj;ain  committed  them, 
with  Bichard  Haidell,  draper,  the  mayor,  to  the  same  prispn, 
\  «o«ars  of  an  aijd  towards,  the  war.  in  Gfaacony.  These  arbitrary 
of  the.  qu^sa-r^ept  were  regarded  with  indignant  astonish* 
acily  goveraed  by  laws  peculiar  to  itself— London  beisig,  in 
aiepabUc  within,  ja  monarchy,  whose  privileges  had  hitherto  .been 
9<v^  by  the  most  despotic  sovereigns.  It  had  been  hoped  thjvt 
'^  earl  of  Cornwall,  Eleanor's  coadjutor  in  the  delegate  regal 
would,  have  restrained  her  from  such  reckless  abuse  of  the 
iflwrity  with  wbicli  she  had  been  invested  by  her  absent  lord ;  but 
h«  marriage  with  her  sister,  that  prince  had  ceased  to  oppose  the 
many  of  her  doii^s.  Thus  the  queen  and  the  countess  of  Comr 
KflAttde  comnMKi  cause,  contriving  to  gov^ni  between  them  the  king 
liiius  brothjMT,  and  through  them  the  whole  reahn,  acQording  to  theiir 
m  pleasure. 

&dy  in  the  year,  Eleanor  received  instructions  from  the  king  to 
.a  parliaoieaf^  for  the  purpose  of  demanding  aid  for  carrying  on 
^r  in  Gaeoony.  But  finding  it  impossible  to  obtain  this  grant, 
Eleaoor  sent  the  king  five  hundred  marks  from  her  own  private 
as  a  New-year's  gift,  for  the  immediate  relief  of  his  more  pressing 
^^  Henry  then  directed  his  brother  to  extort  from  the  luckless 
•w^Bum  required  for  the  nuptial  festivities  of  his  heir.  As  soon 
iflauy  received  the  glittering  fruits  of  this  iniquity,  he  sent  for 
Ww»r,  to  assist  .him  in  squandering  away  the  supply  in  the  light  and 
^expenses  in  which  they  mutually  delighted,  likewise  to  grace  with 
^presence  the  bridal  of  their  eldest  son,  prince  Edward.'  Eleanor, 
.waWed  power  well,  but  pleasure  better,  on  this  welcome  summons 
'•''Bftithe  cares  of  government  to  the  earl  of  Cornwall ;  and  with  her 
''"'ttytbe  countess,  of  Cornwall,  her  second  son,  prince  Edmund,  and  ^ 
^"'^  retinue  of  ladies,  knights,  and  nobles,  sailed  from  Portsmouth 
J  &  15th  of  May,  and,  landing  at  Bourdeaux,  was  joyfully  welcomed 
y  m  husband  and  their  heir,  prince  Edward,  whom  she  had  not  seen 
^  Jipwaids  of  a  year.  She  crossed  the  Pyrenees  with  her  son,  and 
^^  as^ted  at  the  sol^xmization  of  his  nuptials  with  the  infanta 
*lfiaiutta  of  Castile,  returned  with  the  royal  bride  and  brid^pom  to 
*^  Benry,  who  was  waiting  for  their  arrival  at  Bourdeaux.  Instead 
^  «&\liiig  from  thence  to  England,  the  queen  persuaded  Henry  to  accept 
^fiiavitation  of  St.  Louis^  her  brother-in-h^w,  to  pass  some  d^s  at  his 
^'^  wi&  their  tmin. 

^  Stoweu  '  Hprriflon'fl '  Swey/  ^  Stowe'a  Aosab.  '  Kr  Fatjs. 
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At  Chartrea,  Eleanor  enjoyed  the  pleasure  of  embracing  her  flster,  tb 
queen  of  France,  who,  with  king  Louis  and  their  nobles,  there  met  sbI 
welcomed  their  royal  guests,  and  conducted  them  with  all  due  pompH 
Paris.*  Here  Louis  assigned  the  palace  of  the  old  Temple  for  the  r» 
dence  of  his  royal  guests ;  a  domicile  that  could  almost  fnrmsh 
modations  for  an  army.  The  morning  after  their  arrival  Banf 
distributed  very  abundant  alms  among  the  Parisian  poor,  and  madsl 
splendid  entertainment  for  the  relatives  of  his  queen :  this,  in  memof 
of  the  number  of  crowned  heads  present,  was  called  "the  feykl] 
kings."*  Contemporary  chroniclers  declare  that  neither 
Arthur,  nor  Charlemagne  ever  equalled  this  feast.  King  Henry 
table  on  the  right  hand  of  the  king  of  France,  and  the  king  of  N&i 
on  the  left.  King  Louis,  with  the  princely  courtesy  and  m< 
which  so  much  characterized  the  royal  saint  of  France,  contended 
that  the  king  of  England  should  take  the  place  of  honour ;  bat 
refused  to  do  so,  alleging  that  the  king  of  France  was  his 
allusion  to  the  lands  which  he  held  of  him  as  a  vassal  peer  of 
on  which  Louis,  in  acknowledgment  of  the  compliment,  softly  re} 
"  Would  to  God  that  every  one  had  his  rights  without  offence!" 

At  this  memorable  entertainment,  queen  Eleanor  enjoyed  the 
of  a  reunion  with  her  mother,  the  countess  of  Provence,  her  four 
and  their  children.  Michelet  states,  that  the  three  elder 
of  the  count  of  Provence  being  queens,  made  their  youngest 
Beatrice,  sit  on  a  stool  at  their  feet, — Whence  her  extreme  desire 
the  wife  of  a  king.  After  the  royal  family  of  England  had 
during  a  sojourn  of  eight  days  in  Paris,  all  the  honour  wl 
power  of  the  king  and  the  wealth  of  the  fair  realm  of  F] 
bestow,  they  took  their  leave  of  these  pleasant  scenes.  The 
court  of  France  accompanied  them  one  day's  journey.  Eleanon 
husband  landed  at  Dover  on  the  5th  of  January,  1255,  and  on 
made  their  public  entry  into  London  with  extraordinary  pomp, 
received  a  present  of  a  hundred  pounds  sterling,  which  tbe  citi) 
London  were  accustomed  to  give  on  such  occasions ;  bfit  as  H 
not  seem  satisfied,  a  rich  piece  of  plate  of  exquisite  workmaosh^^ 
added,  which  pleased,  but  certainly  did  not  content,  this  most 
tive  of  all  our  monarchs;  since,  a  few  days  after,  he  ex:torted  a 
of  three  thousand  marks  from  them,  on  the  frivolous  pretence  of 
escape  of  a  priest  from  Newgate  who  was  accused  of  murder, 
was  very  evident  to  the  citizens  that  Eleanor  had  not  forgotten 
resistance  of  her  illegal  exactions,  for  much  strife  ensued  r< 
claims.' 

kept  in  the  'Tower  of  London,  hav 
years  previously  commanded  tlie  flbi 
London  to  provide  a  mozile,  an  iron  < 
and  a  cord  for  the  use  of  the  sud  iojil| 


1  M.  Paris.    M.  West  «  M.  Paris. 

'  In  addition  to  this  imposition,  Henry 
forced  the  Londoners  to  pay  fourpenoe  a-day 
for  the  maintenance  of  a  white  bear  wliich  he 
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tf  ElesDor,  who  was  probably  ambitious  of  being  the  mother  of  as  many 

ittmned  heads  as  those  by  whom  she  had  seen  the  countess  of  Provence 

ftoimdly  surrounded  at  the  feast  of  kings,  was  much  elated  at  the  pope 

IBodiDg  her  seootid  son,  prince  Edmund,  then  about  ten  years  old,  a 

lii^  whereby  he  professed  to  invest  him  with  the  kingdom  of  Sicily* 

Brt  the  delight  of  king  Henry  at  the  imaginary  preferment  of  his 

ft»roQrite  son  exceeded  all  bounds.    He  caused  a  seal  to  be  made,  with 

fteeffigielof  the  young  prince  enthroned,  bearing  the  sceptre  and  orb 

«f  wrorcignty,  and  crowned  with  the  royal  diadem  of  Sicily.*    Henry 

:  »i  only  deterred  from  rushing  into  a  war  for  the  purpose  of  establish- 

%theiiiM^nary  claims  of  his  boy  to  this  dignity,  by  the  necessity  of 

ifcdering  his  paternal  succour  to  the  king  and  queen  of  Scots ;  queen 

.fcinorhavmg  been  informed  that  they  were  deprived  of  royal  power 

Hi  kept  in  close  confinement  by  the  regents.  Sir  John  Baliol  and  the 

:  Ifenyn^  who  were  the  next  heirs  to  the  Scottish  crown.    The  maternal 

rltoiefyof  the  queen  being  very  painfully  excited  by  these  reports,  she 

jM'^tely  despatched  her  physician,  a  person  in  whose  sagacity  she  could 

Ift&te,  into  Scotland,  to  learn  the  real  situation  of  her  daughter.    This 

^B8ty  agent  ascertained  that  the  king  and  queen  of  Scots  were  both 

^gHfrooed  in  the  castle  of  Edinburgh,  but  in  separate  apartments  ;  and 

??^  succeeded  in  gaining  a  secret  interview  with  the  young  queen, 

«» give  him  a  lamentable  account  of  her  treatment  ever  since  her 

''?f^~~**  Having  been  rudely  torn,"  she  said,  "  from  her  royal  hus- 

^  2?*  ^  ^®P*  A]^n  from  him  in  a  doleful  damp  place,  the  bad  air  of 

*^  Ittd  seriously  injured  her  health ;  and  so  far  from  having  any 

win  the  government,  they  were  treated  with  the  utmost  contumely, 

•nwere  in  daily  peril  of  their  lives." 

^^  these  alarming  tidings  reached  queen  Eleanor  she  was  greatly 

^**ed  in  mind,  and  herself  accompanied  king  Henry  on  a  campaign 

'™**)  at  her  earnest  entreaty,  he  undertook  for  the  deliverance  of  the 

'""'^^ng  and  queen  of  Scotland.    Eleanor's  trouble  of  mind  brought 

^*^olent  illness,  and  she  was  confined  to  her  bed  at  Wark-castle, 

ybanaii  hopes  of  her  life.    At  last  tidings  came  that  Gloucester  and 

T^  had  gained  admittance  into  the  castle  of  Edinburgh  by  assuming 

^<^«Wof  tenants  of  Baliol,  the  governor,  and,  in  this  disguise,  they 

®8ttiabled  to  give  secret  access  to  their  followers,  by  whom  the  garri- 

*J  ^  surprised,  and  the  rescued  king  and  queen  restored  to  each 

7^f«  Their  cruel  gaolers,  Baliol  and  Ross,  were  brought  to  king  Henry 

:     j^/Qwick  to  answer  for  their  treasons :  on  their  throwing  themselves 

*»i«feet  and  imploring  for  mercy,  he  forgave  them ;  but  as  Baliol  was 

^  own  subject  he  mulcted  him  in  a  heavy  fine,  which  he  reserved  for 


^oBbiQg  in  the  river  Thames.  The  me-  brother-IO'Iaw, '  the  emperor,  preaented  to 
J2J«W  the  Tower  was  formed  In  his  reign,  him.  He  also  had  nn  elephant,  which  was 
^™**«  with  three  leopards,  which  his     highly  prized  by  him.  »  Speed. 
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his  own  private  age.  He  then  sent  for  the  young  Mug  ajadqBoea  to  jori 
hkn  at  Alnwick. 

Queen  ElfiUKW^B  ilbum  oontintted  to  detain  lags  at.  W«rk<Mtiey«i« 
alter  her  mind  was  leUeyed  of  the  anxiety  which  had  caiiaed  her  vfjt^ 
neBB»  Herindii^0BitiaD,andesla3en»ade^fQcherda«gfai«^^ 
me  ceitified  in  a  letter  of  king  Henry  to  his  fiODt-iftflaNr^  the  kinrf 
Scotland*  dated  the  20tk  of  S^tember*  1255,^  in  windi  bet^tttfia^M 
''The^^neenoiSeatiaodiato  remain  with  the  aiok  queen  hai  mAm 
his  .beloved  ooneorti  at  Wark*ca&tle»  tiU the. said  queen kaoffimlM 
lecoTeiad  to,  be  cafsuble  of  tmvelling  aouihvasd.''  On.£lfiaBai:y|i 
vvdesonoei'  thakiDg  and  quean  of  Seotlaad  aeQom9enJedJ)et.aad 
Henry  tO:  Woodstoek,.  where  she  kefut  her  court  with  mei»  tb«i 
qilendouTy  to  oelefanto  tiiek  deliYerano^fiomitheir  latotadvcnii^. 
were  then  thiBekkigB;  and  three  queens  at  Woodstock*  wiiih, 
tinne&'  Itiduurdt  jeaiL of  Oomwall,  haitkig  obtained  hiseleo^wn 
oessor  to  the  emperor  of  GpermaDy,  had  assumed  the  title.of  khag 
Bomans,  while  his  consort^  queen  Eleanor's  sister*  took  ala^^  n 
and.titl&  After  eTbapstiiig  all  the  pleasures  that  the  sylvan 
Woodstock^  its  extensiye  chase  and  pleaaanee,  could  afford, 
oeeded  to  Itf>ndoQ*yiieie,  in  the  month  of  February^  the  three 
queena  made  their  public  entry*  wearing  their  cmwas  and  ro: 

All.  this  p(»np  and  festivity  twus  succeeded  by  a  season  of 
care.    The  departaae  of  the  king  and  queen  of  Sootlaod  was 
that  of  the  new  kiug  and  queen  of  the  Romans*  who  went  to 
at  AijLrla-GhE^eUe^  carrying  wilji  them  seyenlumdred  thoosaod 
sterling,  mone^.    A  dreadful  famine  added  to  the  public  emi 
occasioned  by  the  drain  on  the  spede.    It  was  at  this  season 
mittry  that  Eleanor*  blinded  by  theselfiah  spirit  of  cov4 
impoUcy  of  her  conduct*  chose  to  renew  her  demands  of  qi 
the  city  of  London.    Theas  the  king  enforced  by  write  of 
hizQselif  sitting  there  in  person,^  and  compelling  the  leLuotent 
distrain  the  citiaans  for  the  same.    This  year  the  queen  l<»t 
daughter,  the  lady  Eatherine^    Among  the  Tower  reaoida  is  aa 
the  treasurer  and  chamberlains  of  the  treasury*  to  deliver  to 
de  Wills  five  marks  and  a  half,  for  his  expenses  in  bringing  fn»a. 
a  certein  braas  image  to  be  set  on  the  royal  infant's  tomb 
minster ;  also  to  Simim  de  Gloucester,  the  king's  goldsnil^  fora^ 
image  for  the  like  purpose,  the  sum  of  seventy  macks. 

The  ardent  desire  of  the  king  and  queen  for  the  .leemtiim  <^ 
second  son's  title  as  king  of  Sicily  meeting  with  no 
little  piece  of  stage  effect  was  devised  by  the  sovereign,  l^^ 
foolishly  imagined  he  should  move  his  obdurate  barons  to 
pecuniary  supplies  for  his  darling  project.    Havng  caused  tM 
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to  be  attked  in  the  ^acefiiL.ooBtiime  of  a  Sicilian  king,  he,  at  the 
of  the  parliaBienty  preaeated  han  to  the  assembly  with  the.  fol- 
il^eech  :^-^  Behold  heset  good  people^  my  8oa  Edmund,  whom 
of  his  gracious  goodness  hath  called  to  thft^ezceUency  of  kin^ 
How  comely  and  well  worthy  he  is  of  all  your  favour ;  ani 
cnul  and  tynumiGal  mnat  they  be,:  who,  at  this  pinckv  would  dei^ 
fiftctaal  aikL  seasimable  .help»  both  with  money  *and  advice  T  ^  Of 
latter,  truth  to  tell,  the  baixsns  wese  nowise  sparing,  since  they 
'  tba  king  not  to  waste  the  bk)od>  and  treasras  of  his  suffering  people 
a  hopeless  cbimeia;  but  Heniy,  who  was  as  firm  in  folly  a&  ha 
QDstsble  in  well-doings  pertinaciously  reluzned  to  the  chaxge,  notf> 
the  strange  insensibility  manifested  by  the  peers  to  the 
of  the  young  prinee  and  the  pletuiesque  beauty  of  hisEiciliaa 
for  which  the  royal  sire,  in  the  fond  weakness  of  paternal  vanity^ 
coMlMoended  to  besfieak  the  admiiatioB  of  the  stem  assembly.  The 
w*  finally  obtained  through  the  inteiference  of  the  p^'s  legate, 
aiooQ^ion  that  the  sovereign  should  consider  himself  bound  by 
Oxford  stetotes*  The.  objeet  of  those  statutes  waa'  ta  reduce  the 
»  of  the  ^crown*  within  moderate  limits. 
One  day,  aa  the  sovereign  was  proceeding  by  water  to  the  Tower,  he 
"iwertaken  by  a  tremendous  thundepnatorm,  and  in  great  alarm  bode 
boatman  push  for  the  first  stairs,  foo^etting  in  his  fright  that  they 
^  to  Durham4K>use,  where  Leicester  then  dwelt*  The  earl, with 
>nae  courtesy,  came  ^.to  receive  his  royal  brother-in-law  as  he 
£n>m  the  boat,  telling  him,  at  the  same  tune,  '*not  to  be  alarmed, 
^  storm  was  spent."— *^  I  am  beyond  measure  a&aid  of  thunder  and 
^;  but^  by  the  head  of  Godl  I  fear  thee  more  than  all  the 
in  the  world,"  replied  Henry,  with  as  fierce  a  look  as  he  ceuld 
•*Wfi.*  To  which  Leicester  mildly  rejoined,  "  My  lord,  you  are  to 
■tale  to  fear  your  only  true  and  firm  friend,  whose  sole  desire  it  is  to 
1><«ReEngLBtnd  from  ruiu,  and  yourself  from  the  destruotiQai  whiidi 
y^^  counsellors  are  pr^)aring  for  you." 

^^1  ^w  fnan  confiding  in  these  professions,  took  the  eadiest  oppor- 
^^Tof  leaving  the  kindom,  to  seek  assistance  from  the  foreign  oon- 
Bficbom  of  his  queen.  In  his  absence,  the  king:  and  queea  of  Scats 
^^  *t  Windsor^oastie,  on  a  vi«t  to  queoa  Eleanor.  A  feiw  days 
*!®  Henry's  return,  John,  duke  of  BffetagBe,came  over- to  wed. the 
^'^^'^  Beatrice.  The  court  at  Windsor  had  never  been  more  nume- 
^^  attended,  or  more  magnificently  appointed,  than  on  this  occasion ; 
^  there  was  a  pervading  gloom  cai  the  mind  of  the  royal  parents,  which 
7^  ivwence  of  their  eldest  daugjiter  and  the  marriage  of  the  second 
T^  to  dissipate.  The  young  queen  of  Scotland  passed  the  whole 
**^  with  her  mother  at  Windsor-^sastle,  where  she  lay  in  of  aidaughter* 

1  M.  Paris.  2  Ibid. 
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The  state  of  Henry's  mind  just  before  the  outbreak  of  the  barons'  w. 
is  apparent  from  his  issuing  directions  to  his  painter,  master  Williami,^ 
monk  of  Westminster,  to  paint  a  picture  for  him  of  '*  a  king  rescaed  \ 
his  dogs  from  an  attack  made  upon  him  by  his  subjects."  Philip  Lcmi 
the  king's  treasurer,  is  ordered  by  this  precept,  which  was  issued  in  tl 
fortieth  year  of  Henry's  reign,  **  to  disburse  to  the  said  master  Willianl 
the  full  charges  and  expenses  of  executing  this  picture ;  to  be  placed  i 
the  wardrobe  of  Westminster,  where  the  king  was  accustomed  to  ym 
bis  head."  At  this  period,  the  king  and  queen  chiefly  con6ned  thai 
selves  within  one  or  other  of  the  royal  fortresses  of  Windsor  or  tl 
Tower,  which  he  had  fortified  with  additional  defences  to  stand  a  sieg 
After  Henry  had  violated  the  provisions  of  Oxford,  he  took  up  his  ni 
dence  in  the  Tower  of  London,  while  Eleanor  remained  with  a  stni 
garrison  to  keep  Windsor. 

In  1261  died  the  queen's  sister,  Sancha,  countess  of  Cornwall  d 
queen  of  the  Romans,  for  whom  the  king  and  queen  made  great  lamd 
tations,  and  gave  her  a  magnificent  funeral  In  that  year  the  ro) 
party  gained  such  strength,  that  the  earl  of  Leicester  found  it  most  pi 
dent  to  withdraw  to  the  continent  Prince  Edward  returned  to  Ki 
land,  to  guard  the  realm  while  king  Henry  went  to  Grascony,  when  1 
presence  was  required,  and  where  he  fell  sick  of  a  quartan  ague,  iM 
detained  him  there  during  the  autunm. 

While  prince  Edward  was  carrying  on  the  war  against  the  W( 
Leicester's  party  became  more  formidable,  and  in  1262  that  migl 
agitator  returned  almost  at  the  same  time  with  the  king,  to  whom 
caused  the  barons  to  present  an  address  requiring  him  to  con&i  < 
Oxford  statutes,  adding  a  defiance  to  all  who  opposed  them,  ik^ 
the  queen,  and  their  royal  children  excepted.    This  exception  mj 
r^arded,  all  things  considered,  as  a  very  remarkable  piece  of  civifitj 
the  part  of  the  reforming  barons  of  the  13th  century.    One  of  the 
influential  of  these  was  Roger  Bigod,  earl  of  Norfolk  and  Saffolk,; 
whom  in  angry  parlance  king  Henry  said,  **  What,  sir  earl !  arc  yotti 
bold  with  me,  whose  vassal  peer  you  are  ?    Could  I  not  issue  my  «ij 
warrant  for  thrashing  out  all  your  com  ?  " — "  Ay,"  retorted  the 
"  and  could  I  not  in  return  send  you  the  heads  of  the  thrashers?"^ 

Bold  men  would  they  have  been  who  had  ventured  to  undertake 
office.  A  striking  instance  of  the  disr^ard  of  all  moral  restraints 
the  high  and  mighty  in  that  reign  of  misery,  may  be  seen  in  the  lafri 
robbery  committed  by  the  heir-apparent  of  the  realm  on  the  treasui^ 
the  knights  Templars,  in  the  year  1263.  Those  military  mooks,  it 
well  known,  were  not  only  the  masters  of  great  wealth,  but  acted' 
bankers  and  money-brokers  to  all  Europe,  lending  sums  on  rich  pled) 
at  usurious  interest.     Queen  Eleanor,  at  the  commencement  of 
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Iroables  in  which  her  reckless  counsels  had  involved  the  king,  had 
|iwned  her  jewels  to  this  fraternity.    On  the  return  of  prince  Edward 
ittm  his  victorious  campaign  in  Wales,  finding  himself  without  the 
tteans  of  disbursing  the  arrears  of  pay  which  he  owed  the  troops,  and 
mwilling  to  disband  men  whom  he  foresaw  his  father's  cause  would 
nqniie,  marched  straightway  to  the  Temple,  and  told  the  master  that  it 
was  his  pleasure  to  see  the  jewels  of  the  queen  his  mother,  as  he  under- 
stood they  were  not  safely  kept.  On  this  excuse  he  entered  the  treasury, 
and  broke  open  the  coffers  of  many  persons  who  had  lodged  their  money 
iad  pledges  for  security  in  the  hands  of  the  Templars,  and  seized  ten 
"^oonnd  pounds  sterling,  principally  belonging  to  the  citizens  of  Lon- 
ipo,  which,  together  with  the  queen's  jewels,  he  carried  off  to  the  royal 
iirtpe«  of  Windsor.^     A  few  months  afterw^ds  the  queen  pawned  these 
jnrels  a  second  time  to  her  sister's  husband,  the  king  of  France, 
r     Ihe  active  part  taken  by  queen  Eleanor  and  her  eldest  son  in  the 
iWBMnagement  of  the  king's  affairs  at  this  critical  period,  is  recorded 
:.  I^JUattiiew  Paris,  who  is  certainly  a  credible  witness,  and  one  who  had 
•*wiy  means  of  information  on  the  subject ;  since,  from  the  great  respect 
J»  which  his  talents  were  held  by  king  Henry,  he  was  invited  to  dine  at 
-Be  royal  table  every  day,  and,  as  he  himself  states,  frequently  wrote  in 
w  presence  and  from  the  dictation  of  the  king.    Neither  Henry  nor 
fileanor  were  probably  aware  how  oft  that  sly  monk  took  notes  of  their 
foo^h  sayings  and  evil  doings,  for  the  example  of  distant  generations ; 
bridling  his  chronicle,  moreover,  with  many  a  choice  anecdote,  illustra- 
;  tiwof  the  personal  history  of  royalty  in  the  thirteenth  century.   Robert 
of  Gloucester,  a  contemporary,  thus  notices  the  proceedings  of  the 
^iii  and  prince  Edward's  political  opinions : 

*•  The  queen  went  beyond  aea,  the  khig's  brethren  also. 
And  ever  they  strove  the  charter  to  undo; 
They  purchased  that  the  pope  should  assoil,  I  wis, 
Of  the  oath,  and  the  charter,  the  king,  and  all  his. 

**  It  was  ever  the  queen's  thought  (as  much  as  ihe  could  think) 
To  break  the  charter  by  some  woman's  wrenche  '^ 
And  though  Sir  Edward  proved  a  hardy  knight  and  good, 
Yet  this  same  charter  was  little  to  his  mood." 

™y  indeed  were  the  wiles  and  evasions,  very  inconsistent  with  the 
^^  soldier-like  plainness  of  his  character  in  after-life,  which  were 
practised  by  the  valiant  heir  of  England,  while  acting  under  the  iuflu- 
,  ®ce  of  his  insincere  mother,  in  the  hope  of  circumventing  the  barons  by 
J*nd,  if  not  by  force.  Notwithstanding  the  reluctance  of  the  queen, 
"^^g  Henry  signed  an  amicable  arrangement  with  the  barons,  by  which 
^  hound  himself  to  confirm  the  provisions  of  Oxford.    This  agreement, 

iQttonlde  of  Dnnmow.     Annals  of  St.     meaning  twisting  or  wrenching  the  words  ot 
uS**'*'    Rflpin.     Harrison's  Survey  of    Magna  Charta  from  their  clear  and  simple 
I     '^**>n.fcc,4c  2  Pronounced  wrenfc,     signification,  »  M.  of  West. 
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'wbich  might  have  averted  the  storm  of  civil  strife,  was  regaidedTHI 
fierce  impstience  by  some  of  Hie  destructives  of  iSae  IMrteentii 
tnry,  who,  eager  for  plunder  and  athirst  for  blood,  fitiding  theyiwi 
likely  to  be  disappointed  in  the  object  which  had  led  them  to  nA 
themselves  on  the  side  of  the  reforming  barons  and  their  great  # 
tator  MoQtfort,  raised  a  dreadful  uproar  in  London  against  the  uDbaj^j 
Jews,  which  was  the  prelude  to  a  personal  attack  upon  the  qneen}-4l 
the  sound  of  St.  Paul's  great  bell  a  numerous  mob  sallied  forth,  led  i 
by  Stephen  Buokrell,  the  manhal  of  London,  and  John  Fltz-J( 
powerful  baion.  They  killed  and  murdered  many  «f  these 
people  without  mercy.  The  ferocious  leader,  John  Rtz-John, 
through  with  his  sword,  in  cold  blood,  Kokben  Abraham,  the 
Hebrew  resident  in  London.  Besides  plundering  and  kiDing  five 
dred  of  this  devoted  race,  the  mob  turned  the  rest  out  of  their 
undressed  as  they  were,  keeping  them  so  the  whole  night.  The 
morning  they  commenced  the  work  of  plunder  with  such 
yells,  that  the  queen,  who  was  then  at  Ibe  Tower,  seized  with 
terror,  got  into  her  barge  with  her  great  ladies,  intending  to 
water  to  Windsor^castle.  But  the  raging  populace,  to  whom  ^ 
rendered  heEtself  most  obnoxious,  as  soon  as  they  observed  the 
barge  on  the  river,  made  a  general  rush  to  the  bridge,  crying, 
the  witch  I-^drown  the  witdi  1"  at  the  same  time  pelting  t 
with  mud,  addressing  the  most  abusive  language  to  her,  and 
ing  to  sink  the  vessel  by  hurling  down  blocks  bi  wood  and  stone 
enormous  weight,  which  they  tore  from  the  unfinished  buildings  i 
bridge ;  besides  pelting  the  poor  ladies  with  rotten  eggs,  sheep^ 
and  everything  vile.*  If  the  queen  had  persisted  in  shootiuj 
the  boat  must  have  been  swamped,  or  her  vessel  dashed  to  pieoft' 
formidable  missiles  that  were  aimed  at  her  person.  As  it  was, 
difficulty  escaped  the  fury  of  the  assailants  by  returning  to  the 
Not  considering  herself  safe  there,  she  took  sanctuary  at  night  ll 
bishop  of  London's  palace  at  St  Paul's,  whence  she  was  privately 
to  Windsor-castle,  where  prince  Edward  kept  garrison  with  his 
This  high-spirited  prince  never  forgave  the  Londoners  for  the  insaltl 
had  thus  offered  to  his  mother.^ 

Though  Eleanor  had  been  a  most  unprincipled  plunderer  of  the 
whenever  opportunity  served,  she  was  accused  of  patronizing 
because  great  numbers  of  them  had  flocked  into  England  at  the 
her  marriage  with  king  Henry,  the  Proven9al  princes  having 
granted  toleration  to  this  people.    Eleanor  never  forgot  her 
London-bridge,  which  had  the  effect  of  hurrying  forward  the  civill 
The  epithets  of  witch  and  sorceress,  which  were  liberally  besto^ 
the  queen  by  her  enemies  from  the  bridge,  must  have  originated 
IM.  of  West.    Wikes.    Speed.    Bapin.     ,  SM.  of  West. 
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Mange  gtoy,  preserved  in  the  French  CSnonicle:  of  Londcoi ;  and  how- 
^fwabnnd  the  nfimttvemfly  be,  there  is  lltde^d«afet  that  it  -wbs  put- 
l^OMfty^iiciikKted  flmcmg  the  ignorant  popnbaoe  hf  the  opponents  of  the 
^io&rt,  to  esdte^«  cry  sgaaxttt  the  qtnen.  The  stoiy  oooDtnences  by 
iMag  Uttt  Heniy  Hi.,  having  a^ired  the  faiitst  ^Usmsel  in  Idie  worid, 

.  liie  qneea  took  her  privately  and  put  her  to  d«8i1h,  by  the  otsistainoe  of 
MM  (M  sGroeieBses  with  whom  she  was  leagioed,  who  poisoned  herewith 
toads.  Ai&eend  of  the  stOTy  the  girl  is  oalled  Bononond^^and  the 

.  ]KBg  is  described  as  burying  her  with  gieat  grief  at  Godstow.  The 
4Mnii«ofthe  qneen  had  not  even  taken  the  tioable  to  invent  a  new 
^A»y  toeomge  1he  Londoners  against  her.    Althoagh  the  tale  is  a  haie- 

..  iHediod  evid^t  faSsehood,  yet,  firozn  the  aaliqiiity  of  the  work  in 

,  ^lAicliit  is  dted,  there  can  be  no  donbt  tiiab  itwas  a  scandal  raised 
«a(ng  the  Londoners  to  her  mjxuy.  The  Mng^and  the  bacons  had  agreed 
to  n6r  their  grievances  to  the  arbi^wtion -of  St.  Louis,  the  toother- 

:  JD-law  of  the  queen,  but  the  decision,  though»ally  a  latio&al  one,  did 
tt)t  Adflf^  the  banms,  who  protested  against  it  on  the  grounds  of  family 
firtiality,  and  Enghmd  was  forthwith  inv<^ed  in  the  flames  of  civil 
•».  Kiag  Henry  had  previously  provided  for  the  safety  of  the  queen 
•j^wyal  ddldren,  by  carryii^  them  to  France^  and  leaving  them  under 
^^  ^  Eleaisor's  sister,  Margoierite.  After  taking  a  tender  leave  of 
w  beloved  (sies,  he  retcumed  to  England  to  eneoonter  the  storm, 
^moie  spirit  and  manliness  than  was  usoal  in  his  chaiaoter.  On 
™ion-Sunday,  Henry  gained  a  great  victory  at  Northampton  over  the 
»'^ns ;  he  took  his  rebellions  nephew,  the  earl  of  Leicester's  eldest  son, 
P^ner,  together  with  fourteen  of  the  leading  barons.^  Henry  used  his 
'^ly  with  great  moderation.^  At  the  castle  of  Tunbridge  the  fair 
^^  of  Gloucester,  the  wife  of  one  of  the  most  inveterate  of  his  foes, 
^ioto  his  hands,  but  he  generously  set  her  at  liberty,  with  the  cour- 
*»iiemark,  •*  that  he  did  not  war  on  ladies."  This  occasioned  some 
**^  at  ihe  court  of  France,  where  it  appears  that  either  his  loving 
***frt  Eleanor  was  afflicted  with  a  fit  of  jealoroy,  or  that  queen  Mar- 
l^had  taken  alarm  for  her  sister ;  since,  from  among  the  records  of 
*®  Wakefield  tower,  has  been  brought  to  light  a  curious  letter  from  that 
^  on  this  subject.^  The  queen  of  France,  with  whom  at  this  junc- 
^  q«een  Eleanor  was  residing,  wrote  to  Hemy  IH.,  her  rcyal  brother- 
qJJJ^ tction,  the*  Insnrgeiit  students  of  who  had  been  canted  Away  by  the  evil  «nin- 
{(JJt*  '»^fea  thousand  in  number,  who  pte  of  their  companioDB,  or  excited  by  the 
mC^^  ^  banner  of  the  university  misdirected  ardour  of  yovthftil  enth-asbRsm,  to 
J|b"^  crown,  were  the  most  fi>nnidable  swell  tiie  Tanks  of  the  popular  party  a^khist 
ju  ^^  *  ^ttailants.  When  victoiy  declared  him ;  and  if  he  slew  than,  their  blood  would 
^Jr*  ^^ow,  the  Ungr  wonld  have  inflicted  a    be  terribly  Tevenged  on  him  snd  his,  even  by 

,    irt^^^^l^''^  oa  Ihem,  had  be  not  been     those  nohlea  who  fought  ia  his  eaose., 
jj^pa  vy  his  counseUors,  who,  in  a  great        2  Speed. 
^^,  reminded  hfan  "that  these  bellteioee        >  Osleodar  of  the  ReyBl  Lettan  in  the 

I    ^^  were  the  SODS  and  kindred  of  the     Wakefield  tower. -- Fourth  Report   of  the 
tbn  tv°i  magnates  of  the  land,  many  of    deputy  Keeper  of  the  Becords,  p.  147. 
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in-law,  tbauking  him  for  his  inquiries  after  her  health,  and  stating  tba|| 
**  though  much  desiring  the  society  of  her  sister  his  queen,  she  w( 
hasten  her  departure  to  him  according  to  his  request ;  because  she 
that,  on  account  of  her  long  delay,  he  would  marry  some  other  lady, 
that  as  long  as  the  countess  of  Gloucester  remained  in  his  yicimty,ilv| 
should  he  impatient  till  she  knew  that  her  sister  had  joined  him."  Tbei 
doubts  and  fears  of  the  queen  of  France,  lest  the  mild  and  much-eDdi» 
ing  Henry  should  take  unto  him  a  new  spouse,  are  novel  features  inlui 
domestic  history.  However,  queen  Marguerite^s  letter  is  evident^ 
written  in  a  vein  of  playfulness  few  persons  would  look  for  at  that «% 
and  we  should  deem  the  whole  a  piece  of  badinage,  if  this  same  bk 
countess  of  Gloucester  had  not  nearly  excited  a  civil  war  by  her  ooqnekici 
with  prince  Edward  some  time  afterwards.  But  that  she  should  hn 
made  a  deliberate  attack  on  the  constant  heart  of  the  old  king,  in  ik 
absence  of  the  queen,  would  seem  incredible,  were  not  the  letter  of  tin 
queen's  sister  indisputable. 

So  well  had  the  royal  cause  prosi)ered  in  the  commencement  of  tbi 
struggle,  that  when  the  rival  armies  were  encamped  within  six  mUtf 
of  each  other,  near  Lewes,  the  barons  sent  word  to.  the  king,  that  th9 
would  give  him  thirty  thousand  marks  if  he  would  consent  to  a  paofip 
cation.  Prince  Edward  who  was  burning  to  avengce  the  insults  wild 
had  been  offered  to  the  queen  his  mother,  dissuaded  Henry  from  acoeptiQ^ 
these  terms,  and  the  battle  of  Lewes  followed. 

"  The  king  and  his  meinie  were  in  the  prlorie. 
When  Simon  came  to  field  and  raised  his  bannere ; 
He  showed  fbrth  his  shield,  his  dragon  fVtll  anstere : 
The  king  said  on  high,  'Simon,  je  voiis  defie f  " 

The  battle  of  Lewes  was  lost  through  the  reckless  fury  with  whicbthe 
fiery  heir  of  England  pursued  the  flying  Londoners,  in  order  to  v^^ 
their  incivility  in  pelting  his  mother  at  their  bridge.  He  followed  tbem 
with  his  cavalry,  shouting  "  Queen  Eleanor !"  as  far  as  Croydon,  where  be 
made  a  mercUess  slaughter  of  the  hapless  citizens.  When  Edward  i^ 
turned  to  the  field  of  battle  with  his  jaded  cavalry,  he  found  his  fotheii 
who  had  lost  the  support  of  all  the  horse,  had  been  captured,  with  ha 
uncle,  the  king  of  the  Komans,  and  he  had  no  other  resource  than  sur- 
rendering himself  also  to  Leicester,  who  conveyed  him,  with  his  othtf 
loyal  prisoners,  to  the  castle  of  Wallingford. 

The  remnant  of  the  royal  army  retreated  to  Bristol-castle,  under  the 
command  of  seven  knights,  who  reared  seven  banners  on  the  wal» 
The  queen  was  said  by  some  to  be  safe  in  France,  but  old  Kobertw 
Gloucester  asserts  "  that  she  was  espy  in  the  land,  for  the  purpose  of  hw- 
rating  her  brave  son."  She  sent  word  to  Sir  Warren  de  BasinglwurDe,  her 
son's  favourite  knight,  and  one  of  the  gallant  defenders  of  Briatol,  *'tbat 
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Wallingfopd  was  but  feebly  guarded,  and  that  her  son  might  be  released, 
If  he  and  the  rest  of  the  Bristol  garrison  would  attack  it  by  surprise." 
i  iMrectiy  Sir  Warren  received  the  queen's  message,  he,  with  three  hun- 
"  dwdhorae,  crossed  the  country,  and  arrived  at  Wallingford  on  a  Friday, 

>  Jnst  as  the  son  rose,  and,  right  i^nst  All  Hallow*s  church,  made  the 
first  fierce  attack  on  the  castle,  and  won  the  outermost  wall.    The  be- 

>  sieged  defended  themselves  furiously  with  cross-bows  and  battle  engines : 
I  at  last  they  called  out  to  Sir  Warren,  that  « If  they  wanted  nre  Edwaid 

the  prince,  they  should  have  him,  but  bound  hand  and  foot,  and  shot 
i  Fom  the  mangonel," — a  terrific  machine  used  for  casting  stones.  As 
^  ixn  88  the  prince  heard  of  this  murderous  intention,  he  demanded  leave 

>  <* speak  with  his  friends,  and  coming  on  the  wall,  assured  them,  "  that 
'  t  they  persevered,  he  should  be  destroyed."  Whereupon  Sir  Warren 
I  and  his  chevaliers  retired  in  great  dejection.  Simon  de  Montfort  then 
i  toafcrred  all  his  royal  prisoners,  for  safer  keeping,  to  Kenilworth- 

^wtle,  where  Edward's  aunt,  his  countess,  was  abiding,  who  offered  them 
'  'iii  the  solace  she  could." 

'^J^  ^®^»  *^"s  disappointed  in  the  liberation  of  her  gallant  heir, 

™nd  a  partisan  in  lady  Maud  Mortimer.    Lord  Roger  Mortimer  had, 

ilttch  against  the  wishes  of  his  lady,  given  his  powerful  aid  to  Leicester  ; 

'  '^^^ving  received  some  affront  since  the  victory  of  Lewes,  he  now 

i  toned  a  complacent  ear  to  the  loyal  pleadings  of  lady  Maud  in  behalf 

w  theqneea  and  her  son.^    What  all  the  valour  of  Sir  Warren  failed  to , 

•^''^plifih,  the  wit  of  woman  effected.     Lady  Maud  Mortimer  having 

•®tber  instructions  to  prince  Edward,  he  made  his  escape  by  riding 

**>  with  his  attendants  till  he  had  tired  their  horses,  when  he  rode 

fP  to  a  thicket,  where  dame  Maud  had  ambushed  a  swift  steed.    Mount- 

J8  his  gallant  courser,  Edward  turned  to  his  guard,  and  bade  them 

!  ^^^^  ^^^  ^  ^^*  ^^^  *^®  ^^%7  ^T^^  tell  ^^^  ^®  would  soon  be  at 
■  "*rty,"and  then  galloped  off;  while  an  armed  party  appeared  on  the 
•  ^'PpOBte  hill,  a  mile  distant,  and  displayed  the  banner  of  Mortimer. 

**  Why  should  halt  a  long  tale  ?    He  off  scaped  so. 

To  the  castle  of  Wlgmore  the  way  soon  he  took ; 

There  was  Joy  and  bliss  enow,  when  he  came  thither. 

To  the  lady  of  that  castle,  dame  Maud  de  Mortimer." 

J^heu  the  queen  heard  of  her  son's  escape,  she  borrowed  all  the  money 

**  could  raise  on  her  jewels  and  credit,  and  proceeded  to  muster  forces 

^  equip  a  fleet.     Matthew  of  Westminster  does  full  justice  to  the 

^cigetic  efforts  for  the  liberation  of  her  husband,  of  "  this  noble  virago," 

^  "^  styles  queen  Eleanor.     "She  succeeded,"  he  says,  "in  getting 

%^er  a  great  army,  commanded  by  so  many  dukes  and  earls  as 

**^ed  incredible  ;  and  those  who  knew  the  strength  and  power  of  that 

^''^y  affirmed,  "  that  if  they  had  once  landed  in  England,  they  would 

I  Rob.  of  GU 
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presently  have  subdued  the  whole  population  of  the  country;  hot Goi 
in  his  mercy,  ordered  it  otherwise."  The  queen  and  her  anaamei 
remained  long  wind-bound,  and  in  the  meantime  Leioester  oicampri 
with  his  victorious  army  on  Barham- downs,  in  readiness  to  attack  k 
in  the  event  of  her  attempting  to  land.^ 

There  are  letters  in  the  Foedera,  written  during  Henry's  capiiTitg; 
addressed  by  him  ''to  queen  Eleanor,  abiding  in  foreign  parts,"  b 
which  '*  he  assures  her  of  his  health  and  comfort,  and  continued  aiectia 
for  her  and  their  children,  and  his  good  hopes  of  a  happy  peace  bei| 
soon  established  (through  the  blessing  of  God)  in  his  dominions.''  Tbi 
letters  are,  however,  evidently  written  under  the  restraint  and  didatt 
of  the  earl  of  Leicester,  since  the  captive  monarch  desires,  nay,oai 
mands  the  queen  to  "  abstain  from  any  attempts  to  alter  the  static 
things,  and  charges  her  to  exhort  his  heir  not  to  interfere  in  ai^ii 
against  his  will,  which  will  be  further  explained  by  master  Edwdb 
CSarol,  the  deacon  of  Wells,  who  is  the  bearer  of  these  missives."  II 
are  dated  Windsor,  18th  of  November,  1264.^  Eleanor,  of  oooite,]! 
no  regard  to  the  forced  mandates  of  her  unfortunate  coi^ort^  but, 
faithful  helpmate  in  the  time  of  trouble,  exerted  all  the  ener^ 
nature  for  his  deliverance.  Possessing  the  pen  of  a  ready  writ 
addressed  the  most  persuasive  letters  to  Urban  IV.  and  his 
setting  forth  the  zeal  and  obedience  her  husband  had  ever  shown 
^ohurdi.'  She  obtained  bulk  in  &vour  of  her  party,  whidi 
great  service  to  the  royal  cause. 

While  queen  Eleanor  remained  wind-bound  on  the  coast  <^ 
the  battle  of  Evesham  was  fought  and  won  by  her  son,  prince 
Leicester  mistook  prince  Edward's  army  for  that  of  his  own 
de  Montfort,  which  the  prince  had  intercepted  and  dispersed* 
Leicester  discovered  his  error^  he  was  struck  with  constematioD, 
claimed, ''  May  the  Lord  have  mercy  on  our  souls  !  for  our 
the  prince's."    Leicester  exposed  his  royal  prisoner  and  former 
tor,  king  Henry,  to  the  shafts  of  his  own  friends,  by  placing  him 
front  of  the  battle.    Poor  Henry  was  wounded  with  a  javelin  i 
shoulder,  and  was  in  imminent  danger  of  being  slain  by  a 
soldier,  who,  mistakii^  him  for  one  of  Leicester's  party,  would 
him  down,  had  he  not  cried  out,  in  a  lamentable  voice,  "  Slay 
I  am  Henry  of  Winchester,  your  king.**    An  officer,  hearing 
to  his  assistance,  rescued  him  from  his  perilous  situation,  and 
him  to  prince  Edward,  who,  greeting  him  with  the  tenderest 
knelt  and  implored  his  blessing  ;  and  then,  leaving  a  strong 
his  protection,  pursued  his  victorious  career.    The  earl  of  Lei 
his  son,  Henry  de  Montfort,  were  slain  in  this  battle.    It  was  f( 

1  Haated's  Hist,  of  Kent.        2  Rymer's  Foedera,  vol  L 
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^li»4thof  Aligns^  1266,  foDTteen  nK)ntlifl  afler  the  defi»taiu^ 
'Mngat  Lewes. 

Boberl  of  Gloncenter,  in  strains  of  rugged  strength,  bewails  tha  death 
tf  I^ieester,  and  desoribes  th&singalar  darkness  and  stomiM^loiid  wJhidi 
onrenfaadowed  the  &lal  plain  of  Evesham  **  while  Bngland's  baioos  fought 
anud. 

"SmA  was  thfe  mwther  of  EveabMn,  for  teUte  none  it  wbT 

He  proceeds  to  say,  that  the  victory  was  much  displeasing  to  the  Saviour, 
.  ^sent  a  token  of  his  anger  by  a  darkness  over  the  middle  earth,  such 
l«  befell  when  he  died  on  the  rood.    For, 

"  Tbe  wbiJe  the  good  men  at  EveshAm  were  slew. 
In  the  north-west  a  dark  weather  arose, 
Soddenly  swart  enow  that  many  men  egrotf  [terrified] 
AndoTsreaBt  all  through  the  land,  that  we  might  scaiea^  aesk 
Grialjex  weather  than  it  was  might  not  on  earth  be ; 
Few  drops  of  ndn  fell,  but  they  were  large  enow, 
Tokening  well  throngh  the  land,  when  these  men  were  dew» 
AxrtUdiT'miie.theB.   Thtolaaiw^CBobeid 
I  'Qui  fiott  tblA  bMkimade,).  and  LwMa  sore  aftaid." 

:  Twmgh  great  provocation  had  been  given  to  the  king  and  every  member 

'VHk  royal  family,  there  was  not  a  single  drop  of  blood  shed  on  the 

•jWa  after  this  decisive  tritimi^     Hemy,  with  all  his  Uealta  and 

TOB,  was  tender-  of  hiraaan  life,  and  mindful  that  the  noblest  prerogative 

2^  crown  is  mercy.    Neither  is  it  recorded  of  queen  Eleanor  that 

w  erer  caused  a  sanguinary  vengeance  to  be  inflicted  on  any  of  her 

*••  ^ng  Hemy,  however,  made  the  Londoners  pay  pretty  dearly  for 

«» pelting  they  had  bestowed  "on  the  high  and  mighty  lady,  his 

•"^pMnon."   He  divested  the  city  of  its  ancient  charters,  caused  its  posts 

•j*  dttins  to  be  taken  away,  and  ordered  the  mayor^  witii  a  party  of  the 

J^*l  citizens,  to  attend  him  at  Windsori  to  confirm  the  instrument 

f^  own  degredation  by  affixing  thfe  seal  of  the  city  to  a  written 

fj^jrf  their  submission  to  the  royal  mercy.    When  they  arrived  at 

v!^i  they  were  treated  mth  the  utmost  contumely  by  the  officers 

rftfT  ^y^  household,  and  committed  to  the  custody  of  the  constable 

**  castle,  who  shut  them  up  in  the  keep  till  the  following  day;  when, 

*  peat  &vour,  they  were  bestowed  in.  Ites  alarming  lodgings ; 

*J^  mayor  and  fourof'the^most  olxioxious  to  the  royal  cause  were 

^J^to  prince  Edward,  and  by  him  subjected  to  a  rigorous  con- 

r*^  tin  they  had  paid  ransom  for  their  own  persons,  and  consented 

petition  the  iang^to  name  a  sum  as  the  price  of  reconciliation  with  the 

^Jf  Undon.    Hemy,  notbeing  a  prince  to  whom  carte  Uanche  terms 

7*^ ^offered  with  impraiity,  demanded  the  enormous  fin©  of  sixty 

^•"■^  marks.     The  luckltos  citizens  pleaded  so  movingly  the  im- 

1  Hani8oii*8  Sorraj^if  Londoii. 
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possibility  of  raising  so  unreasonable  a  snm,  without  involving  in  ntts 
ruin  many  families  who  had  been  guiltless  of  all  offenoe  against  lum  td  \ 
the  queen,  that  he  was  at  length  induced  to  moderate  his  demands  to 
twenty  thousand  marks.  This  enormous  fine  was  not  paid  into  tli 
king's  exchequer,  every  farthing  of  it  being  devoted  to  queen  Eleanul'i 
use,  and  by  her  desire  it  was  transmitted  to  certain  persons  in  Fiaooi, 
who  had  supplied  her  with  money  at  her  need,  during  her  exile  bm 
England.* 

As  for  Henry,  he  had  a  rich  harvest  of  fines  and  confiscations,  gnmted 
by  his  obliging  parliament  from  the  lands  of  the  rebel  barons.  Tin 
''disinherited,"  as  they  were  called,  who  were  thus  stripped  of  their 
patrimony,  having  nothing  more  to  lose  than  their  lives,  raised  a  fiok 
revolt  under  the  banner  of  Simon  de  Montfort,  Leicester's  eldest  son  If 
king  Henry's  sister.    The  consequences  of  this  rebellion  were  bapjpi^ 
averted  by  the  arrival  of  the  queen,  who  landed  at  Dover,  October  29d^| 
1266,  bringing  with  her  the  pope's  legate,  cardinal  Ottobone,  whom  dd 
had  induced  to  visit  England,  for  the  purpose  of  hurling  the  anatihemaol 
the  church  against  the  insurgent  barons.    Ottobone  accordingly  convene 
a  synod,  and  solemnly  excommunicated  all  the  adherents  of  the  late 
of  Leicester,  whether  living  or  dead,  which  had  a  wonderful  effect 
suppressing  the  insurrection.  The  discontented  annalists  of  the  eraqnaiat 
state,  'Hhat  the  queen  returned  with  the  l^te,  and  made  a 
cursing." 

The  formidable  revolt  of  the  earl  of  Gloucester  occurred  in  the  year  12 
Fortunately  the  queen  was  at  Windsor,  when  his  partisans  stomed 
irnlace  at  Westminster,  which  they  sacked,  breaking  and  destroyingeN 
tiling  they  could  not  carry  away,  even  to  the  doors  and  window' 
making  a  great  slaughter  of  the  royal  domestics,  who  offered 
They  also  did  great  mischief  to  the.  beautiful  new-built  abbey, 
these  banditti  being  discovered  to  be  the  servants  of  the  earl  of  M 
were,  by  that  nobleman's  orders,  tied  up  in  sacks,  and  thrown  into 
Thames.*  Edward  engaged  the  brave  outlaw,  Adam  de  Gordon,  in 
wood,  hand  to  hand,  and  fairly  conquered  and  captured  him  in  a  peisA 
encounter.  He  brought  him  to  his  wife's  palace  of  Guildford,  where  ti 
queen  his  mother  happened  to  be  that  evening.  Edward  presented! 
prisoner  to  her,  and  pleaded  so  successfully  for  him,  that  she  not  only  oi 
tained  his  pardon  from  the  king,  but  got  him  an  office  at  Windsor-casd 

St  Edward's  chapel  being  now  completed,  and  forming  the  crownii 
glory  of  that  sublime  chef-cTceuvre  of  gothic  architecture,  St  Pe^ 
abbey  at  Westminster,  which  Henry  III.  had  been  fifty  years  in  tafli 
ing,  he,  on  the  13th  of  October,  St.  Edward's  day,  1269,  assisted  by  ^' 
sons,  Edward  and  Edmund,  and  his  brother,  the  king  of  the  Eomans,  b 
the  bier  of  the  royal  saint  on  his  shoulders,  and,  in  the  presence  of  ^ 
1  Annals  of  London.    T.Wikes.  *  Stowe. 
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queen  and  all  the  nobles  of  his  courts  placed  it  in  its  new  station. 
Qaeen  Eleanor  offered  a  silver  image  of  the  Virgin,  and  other  jewels  of 
great  Talue,  at  the  shrine.  King  Henry  reserved  the  old  coflBn  of  St. 
Sdward  for  his  own  private  use :  having,  with  his  nsual  simplicity,  an 
idea  that  its  previous  occu}>ation  by  the  royal  saint  had  made  it  a 
pecoliaily  desirable  tenement.^ 

Prom  the  Exchequer  rolls  of  this  reign^  some  light  is  thrown  on  the 
domestic  usages  of  royalty  in  the  middle  ages.  The  royal  table  was 
chiefly  supplied  by  the  sheriffs  of  the  counties,  or  the  bailiffs  of  towns. 
Tbe  sherife  of  the  counties  of  Buckingham  and  Bedford,  by  the  king's 
command,  on  one  occasion  brought  four  hundred  and  twenty-eight  hens 
to  Westminster  for  his  use.  The  bailiffs  of  Bristol  provided  conger  eels, 
ttd  the  slieriffs  of  Essex  fowls  and  other  victuals.  The  bailiffs  of  New- 
hayen  brought  lampreys.  The  sheriff  of  Gloucester  was  commanded  to 
put  twenty  salmons  into  his  pies  against  Christmas.  The  herring-pies 
«f  Yannouth  and  Norwich  still  form  part  of  their  quit-rent  to  the  crown. 
The  sheriflf  of  Sussex  furnished  brawn,  and  other  provisions.  The  sheriff 
<rf  Wiltshire  provided  oxen,  hogs,  sheep,  fruit,  com,  and  many  other 
ttiugs  for  the  queen,  when  she  wias  at  her  dower  castle  of  Marlborough. 
I^eae  requisitions  were,  however,  by  no  means  confined  to  eatables, 
blhethirty-seventb  of  Henry  III.'s  reign,  the  sheriffs  of  Wiltshire  and 
SwBei  were  each  ordered  to  buy  a  thousand  ells  of  fine  linen,  and  to 
8J^  it  to  the  royal  wardrobe  at  Westminster,  before  the  next  Whitsun- 
*»<i«j  and  the  linen  was  to  be  very  fair  and  delicate  in  quality.  In  the 
forty-second  of  Henry  IH.  the  sheriffs  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  were  com- 
DJanded  to  disburse  thirty  bezants,  to  be  offered  at  St.  Edmund's  shrine 
^  the  king  and  queen,  and  their  children.  The  sheriff  of  Nottingham- 
^  TO  enjoined  to  cause  the  queen's  chamber  at  Nottingham-castle  to 
*P«nted  with  the  history  of  Alexander  the  Great ;  and  the  sheriff  of 
^^''^^pton  to  cause  the  image  of  St.  Christopher,  with  our  Saviour  in 
°J««ms,  and  the  image  of  St.  Edward  the  king  to  be  painted  in  her 
c^>datWinche8ter.8 

^oae  of  the  Tower  rolls,  dated  Woodstock,  April  30th,  in  the 
^^-flecond  year  of  Henry  III.'s  reign,  that  monarch  directs  his 
^^'^T  and  chamberlain  to  pay  master  Henry  the  poet,  whom 
f^ affectionately  styles  "our  beloved  master  Henry,  the  versifica- 

.'.^®  hundred  shillings,  due  to  him  for  the  arrears  of  his  salary, 

}ouang  them  to  pay  it  without  delay,  though  the  exchequer  was  then 
^J"  In  Henry's  thirty-fourth  year,  occurs  his  order  to  the  master  of 
^Temple,  that  he  deliver  to  **  Henry  of  the  wardrobe,"  for  two  years' 
.™    a  certain  great  book,  which  is  at  his  house  in  London,  written 

l^rench,  containing  the  acts  of  the  king  of  Antioch,  and  of  other 


^  Wikea.  '  Madox,  Hist.  Exdieq.  Liberal.  ST  H.  lU.  m.  4. 

*  Madox,  Hist.  Ezcheq.  rolls. 
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kings."^  Jn  thegreat  roll  of  the  forty-nintli  of  Heary  m.  there  is  a 
acooimt  of  queen  Ele8ii<»r'6  wardrdbe  expenses,  as  sendered  by  Hsj^ 
the  Fen, — iraoi  the  feast  of  St.  Philip  40(1  S^  James  in  the 
year  of  the  king  her  hnshasad,  till  iha  feast  of  SL  Simon  and  St.  M 
forty-ninth  year,  under  the  control  of  Alexander  de  Bradeham,  chafli|| 
to  tiie  queen.    The  accounts  are  of  a  moire  creditable  nature  to 
than  might  be  imagined,  when  we  consider  the  reckless  expenditoRd 
the  first  years  of  her  marriage.'     Theire  was  expended  in  tbeliBi 
department,  the  butlery,  kitchen,  scullery,  hall,  in  feeding  the  po6r,ii{ 
liveries  of  gar9ons,  fiirriery  and  shoeing  of  horses,  six  thousand  ^j 
hundred  and  sixteen  pounds.     In  oblations  for  hoMays,  a&d  -aiKi 
distributed  daily,  and  by  the  wayside,  one  hxmdred  and 
pounds  and  eighteen  shillings.    In  silks,  mantles,  upper 
linen  hose  for  her  ladies,  and  other  miscellaneous  expenses  for  the 
robe,  a  hundred  and  fournscore  pounds,  eleven  shillings,  and  twelvi 
hal^nny.    In  jellies,  spices,  apples,  pears,  and  other  fruit,  twohu 
and  1^ty>-two  pounds,  sixteen  shillings,  and  nine^pence  hal^)eim7< 
jewels  bought  for  the  queen's  use,  to  wit,  eleven  rich  garlands, 
emeralds,  pearls,  sapphires,  and  garnets,  of  the  value  of  one  handled^ 
forty-five  pounds,  four  shillings,  and  four-pence.    In  horses  pmchH 
and  robes  for  the  queen's  family,  in  mending  robes,  in  shoes, 
reins,  almonds,  wax,  and  other  necessaries  for   the   waidiobe^> 
thousand  six  hundred^  and  ninety-one  pounds,  twdve  shillings, 
penny.    In  gifts  presented  to  knights,  clerks,  and  other 
comiag  to  the  queen,  three  hundred  and  sixty-eight  pounds,  < 
shillings,  and  ten-pence.    Over  and  above  the  large  amount  fcrj 
charity,  this  creditable  entry  is  carried  to  account :  *^  in  secret  ^ 
private  alms,  four  thousand  and  seventeen  pounds,  ten  shilifli 
three-pence."    Thus  we  see  how  large  a  portion  of  iier  incomef 
of  Provence  devoted  to  charitable  purposes.     But  the  chanM 
this  queen  undoubtedly  improved  as  she  advanced  into  the  f' 
years. 

When  men  were  indebted  to  the  queen  for  aurum  regifias,  ^ 
times  respited,  pardoned,  and  discharged  the  debt^  as  she  sav'^ 
Eleanor,  oppressive  and  exacting  as  she  was,  oceasionally  exeroittd^ 

1  Close'rollfi,  quoted  by  Bragrley ;  Hist  Pa-     receive  of  the  sheriffs  of  that  d(j  j[ 
lace  of  Westmimster.   l  time  being."    The  king  granted  to 

2  From  the  perasal  of  fhe  anef ent  rolls,  it    Hlleford*  for  Ms  good  service,  three  ^^ 
appears  that  a  part  of  the  royal  revenue  was     per  day  during  his  life ;  and  to  '^ 
always  devoted  to  alms.  The  alms  was  called     Itoihfim,  the  king's  porter,  t 


'eUemogjfna  coMtittOatOT  settled  alms,  and  day,' to  -be  received  of  the  sheriff  oT^ 

we  find  that  pensions  were  accustomed  to  be  until  the  king  'should  otherwise  proMi 

paid  to  the  servants  of  the  king  and  queen,  him.    In  tiie  royal  household  there  iMI 

when  sickness  or  age  incapacitated  them  from  d4emi»yna  ttahtta,  besides  what  m*^ 


the  performance  of  their  respective  duties.  In  pensed  hi  oblations  and  daily  alms  If 

the  reign  of  Henry  in.,  the  sheriffs  of  Ijon-  hands  of  ^e  Idaog  and  queen'a  afaw^ 

don  were  commanded  "  to  pay  unto  Richard  clothing  for  the  poor,  and  other  n 

the  carter  the  penny  per  day  of  the  king's  sent  to  tbAn. 
ahns,  which  Nicholas  the  carpenter  used  to        3  Madoz,  Hist  of  the  Excheqaer. 
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fendons  prerpgatrve,  as  we  learn  from  memoraxida  contained  in  the  toUb 

ff  the  Eb[cheqner,  where  it  is  recorded  that  the  qneen  gave  respite  to 

fcicyne  de  SuUeye  for  thirty  marks,  which  he  owed  her  for  awrum 

♦•ytiMBj  and  in  the  sam^  roll,  dated  Sonthampton,  it  is  certified,  ''that 

ihe  queen  pardoned  Patrick  de  Chances  a  hundred  shillings,  owed  for 

qoeen-gold,  due  on  the  fine  which  he  paid  to  the  king,  to  have  seisin  of  the 

lands  that  were  his  patrimony.'*  *    In  the  fifth  roll  there  is  also  record 

of  Thomas,  son  of  Aucher,  having  respite  of  the  ^q  of  fifteen  marks, 

Aie  f«  a  trespass  in  the  forest,  and  of  the  portion  ooming  to  Eleanor. 

%Q  naptials  of  queen  Eleanor's  second  son,  Edmund,  earl  of  Lancaster 

«i  Derby,  with  the  heautiful  Aveline,  heiress  of  William  Fortibus, 

«ttl  of  Albemarle,  had  been  celebrated  on  the  8th  of  April,  1270, 

before  his  departure  for  the  Holy  Land.    The  youthful  bride  died  before 

Ins  letnm,  in  the  first  year  of  her  nuptials.    Her  death  was  quickly 

feDtfwed  by  that  of  the  king  of  the  Komans,  for  grief  of  which  king 

Beniy  fell  into  the  deepest  dejection  of  mind,  and  having  been  in  person 

to  quell  a  riot  in  Norwich,  in  which  great  part  of  the  cathedral  was 

teit,  be  was  attacked  with  a  mortal  sickness  at  Bury  St  Edmund's  ; 

«it  his  anxiety  to  settle  the  afiiedrs  of  the  kingdom  caused  him  to  insist 

«i  being  carried  forward  to  London  by  short  stages.    When  the  dying 

Bwiarch  arrived  in  the  metropolis,  finding  his  dissolution  at  hand,  he 

•^^JMnoaed  Gilbert  de  Clare,  earl  of  Gloucester,  into  his  presence,  and 

Jttadehini  swear  to  preserve  the  peace  of  England  during  the  absence  of 

P^  Edward.     He  expired  on  the  16th  of  November,  1272,  aged 

flxty-siz,  having  reigned  fifty-six.  years  and  twenty  days.    His  decease 

™PPening  in  the  night,  John  Kirkeby  delivered  the  royal  seal  the 

*xt  morning  to  Peter  of  Winchester,  keeper  of  the  wardrobe,  the 

^bishop  of  York,  and  the  rest  of  the  counciL^    By  the  only  will  king 

^^  ever  made,  queen  Eleanor  having  been  appointed  r^ent  of 

^^^»  she  caused  the  council  to  assemble  at  the  new  Temple  on 

«*20ai  of  November,  the  feast  of  St.  Edmund  martyr,  and  king, 

^here,  by  her  consent  ^   and  appointment,  and  the  advice  of  Eobert 

^wwdby,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  earl  of  Gloucester,  and  the 

^^f  peers  and  prelates  of  the  reakn,  her  eldest  son,  prince  Edward, 

*Mproclaimed  king  of  England,  by  the  style  and  title  of  Edward  L 

The  remains  of  king  Henry,  royally  robed  and  crowned,  were,  acooid- 
^  ^  bis  own  desire,  placed  in  the  old  coffin  in  which  the  body  of 
*|*i^atd  the  Confessor  had  originally  been  interred,  and  buried  near  the 
7?*®  of  that  monarch  in  Westminster-abbey.  The  knights-Templars 
^tb  tbe  consent  of  queen  Eleanor,  his  widow,  imdertook  the  care  and' 
^^penseof  his  funeral,  which  was  very  magnificent*    They  raised  a 

,J^Qirftt)r  the  wards  of  tbe  crown  was        >  Speed.    Nloolas's  Cbron.  Hist. 
i^JJJJ'y  granted  to  the  queen,  *  tturison's  Survey. 
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sumptuous  monument  to  his  memory,  'which  was  afterwards  richly inli 
with  jasper  and  precious  stones,  brought  from  the  Holy  Land  by  his 
Edward  I.,  for  that  purpose.  His  recumbent  statue  is  in  fine  preser 
tion, — a  noble  work  of  art.  Stowe  gives  the  following  tnuoslotioii  of 
Latin  epitaph : — 

*'  The  frteDd  of  pity  and  alms-deed, 
Henry  the  Third  wbilome  of  England  king, 
Who  this  diurch  brake,  and  after,  at  his  meed. 
Again  renewed  Into  this  fair  ballding, 
Kow  resteth  here,  which  did  so  great  a  thing." 

The  pope  addressed  a  pastoral  letter  of  condolence  to  Eleanor  on 
death  of  the  king  her  husband :  it  is  written  jointly  to  her  and ' 
Edward,  whom  he  felicitates  on  his  accession,  and  requests  Eleano 
give  him  the  letter  on  his  return.  One  of  the  first  things  that  occn] 
the  attention  of  the  royal  widow  was,  the  refounding  St.  Katheriij 
hospital,  for  a  master,  a  chaplain,  three  sisters,  ten  bedewomen,  and] 
poor  scholars ;  she  having  previously  dissolved  the  original  establishm 
of  Matilda  of  Boulogne,  on  account  of  misgovemment. 

Soon  after  his  return,  Edward  I.  was  forced  to  rectify  a  wrong 
mitted  by  his  mother,  which  was  much  in  the  style  of  her  fonner 
of  rapacity.  She  had  persuaded  king  Henry  before  his  death,  to  g 
her  the  custody  of  London-bridge  for  six  years.  The  citizeM 
cause  to  complain  of  her  unjust  management  of  this  trust,  for  they 
clared,  in  their  supplication  to  the  king,  **  the  said  lady  queen  taketh 
the  tolls,  and  caretii  not  how  the  bridge  is  kept."  ^  The  very  first 
granted  by  Edward  T.  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign,  is  the  con( 
her  dower  to  his  royal  mother.  This  document,  which  is  still 
among  the  patent  rolls  in  the  Tower,  is  entituled, — "  Ample 
of  a  dowry  to  Alianora,  queen  of  England,  mother  of  the  king.* 
are  also  patents  granted  to  her  in  the  eighth  and  eighteenth  years  cf 
reign  of  Edward  I. 

Eleanor  lost  her  husband  and  both  her  daughters  in  one  year 
scarcely  had  the  tomb  closed  over  the  mortal  remains  of  her  royal 
ere  she  was  called  upon  to  mourn  the  death  of  her  eldest  daa^ 
Margaret,  queen  of  Scotland.  This  lady  had  come  to  pay  her  moth 
dutiful  visit  of  condolence  on  the  death  of  the  king  her  father,  and 
in  England  in  the  thirty-third  year  of  her  age,  and  the  twenty- 
of  her  marriage,  leaving  only  one  daughter,  who  was  married  to 
king  of  Norway.  The  death  of  the  queen  of  Scotland  was  follow 
that  of  her  sister,  the  duchess  of  Bretagne,  who  came,  with  her  Ion 
>vitness  the  coronation  of  her  royal  brother  Edward,  and  died  very 
expectedly  a  few  days  afterwards,  in  the  thirtieth  year  of  her 
greatly  lamented  by  her  illustrious  consort,  and  by  her  mother,  qi 

» stowe. 
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^leanor.  Matthew  of  Westminster  says  she  was  a  princess  of  great 
biuty  and  wit.' 

.  Queen  Eleanor  and  Edward  I.  preserved  a  great  regard  for  the  duke 
if  Bretagne  after  the  decease  of  lady  Beatrice.  There  is  a  letter  in  the 
second  volume  of  the  Foedera,  from  Eleanor,  during  her  widowhood,  to 
the  king  her  son,  in  which  she  appears  to  take  a  lively  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  her  son-in-law. 

It  is  probahle  that  Eleanor  was  suffering  from  some  kind  of  sickness 
in  the  year  1275,  for  we  find  in  the  Foedera  a  protection  granted  by 
Edward  I.  "  to  master  William,  the  Provenfal  physico  to  the  queen- 
nother,  whom  the  said  queen  had  procured  to  come  to  her  from  beyond 
•M."  It  is  especially  provided,  in  this  protection,  "  that  the  Proven9al 
ihysknan  is  to  be  left  in  quiet  at  all  times  and  places,  save  that  he  is  to 
ie  answerable  for  any  debts  that  he  may  contract  in  this  country."  It 
has  heen  generally  asserted  that  Eleanor  of  Provence  entered  the 
ntmnery  of  Ambresbury  soon  after  the  coronation  of  her  son,  Edward  I. ; 
kt  ihk  does  not  appear  to  have  been  the  case,  for  several  of  her  precepts 
tod  letters  are  dated  from  Waltham,  Guildford,  Lutgershall,  and  other 
l^aces.*  She  retired  to  Ambresbury  as  a  residence  in  1280,  having 
*wde  up  her  mind  to  embrace  a  religious  life ;  but  delayed  her  profes- 
^till  ahe  could  obtain  leave  from  the  pope  to  retain  her  rich  dower  as 
<ineen<lowager  of  England.'  The  following  letter  from  queen  Eleanor  to 
ntt  son,  king  Edward,  was  written  in  the  eleventh  year  of  her  widowhood : 
^/'^^■'Kn,  by  fhe  grace  of  God,  queen  (tf  England,  to  our  dear  son  the  king,  health  and  our 

"  Wie  hiTe  sent  your  prayer  to  the  king  of  France,  that  he  may  lend  his  aid  in  parchastng 
*J  *«w  of  the  land  of  Provence.  We  have  done  the  letter  for  you  which  you  sent  to  us, 
w  we  pny  yon  to  hear  it  read,  and  if  it  please  you,  have  it  sealed ;  and  if  not,  that  you 
^Ir^  Pkaied  to  command  it  to  be  «in«»nA^,  and  sent  forthwith  to  your  aunt,  my  lady  of 
'^'"^  We  alao  entreat  you  that  you  would  send  to  mestre  Bonet,  your  clerk,  that  he 
^U  ihow  and  advance  this  request  in  fhe  court  of  France  as  much  as  he  can.  We  oom- 
■"^ywtoQod. 

"%« tt  Waltham,  8th  day  of  July,  1382.'* 

^  four  younger  sons  of  queen  Eleanor,  Bichard,  John,  William,  and 

ttji^  &  letter  in  the  first  volume  of  the  for  know,  ^ire,  that  I  shall  have  very  great 

tbeZi^^  Blanche,  duchess  of  Bretagne,  joy  if  I  can  do  any  thing  for  you.    And  know, 

"■^wfter-in-iaw  of  this  princess,  addressed  sire,  that  Arthur  is  good  and  very  beautifW, 

-^J«7Uln  in  which  there  is  affectionate  God   be  thanked!    Our  Lord  have  you  in 

-WOOD  made  of  Beatrice  and  her  eldest  son.  his  care."    This  letter  is  dated  1266,  and  is 

tea!^  ^OTds  one  of  the  earliest  q)ecl.  written  In  old  French.    There  is  also  a  letter 

SiJ??^-^"»I»ndence  between  royal  In  Latin,  flrom  the  young  duchess  Beatrice  to 

JwTSf  ™  ^  middle  ages.    "  Sire,  I  pray  the  Wng  her  father,  on  the  same  page  of  the 

vJjTT jo«  wiU  be  pleased  to'  inform  us  of  Foedera,  written  at  the  time  of  this  iOneas, 

*b^         '^  ™*y  ^""^  ^^  ^  ^^  8™ce  which  she  says  is  ••  a  quartan  iiever  or  ague," 

tbt  I  K  ^  ^^*^>  ^'^  know,  my  dear  lord,  and  she  entreats  her  father  '*not  to  distress 

Bod  bH!*  *"**  J®y  **  *^  **™**  *°  having  himself  on  account  of  her  Indisposition."    She 

W  SJJ.  **'  you.— Know,  sire,  that  my  had  six  chUdren  hy  the  duke  of  Bretagne, 

k  imTtl^  y^w *«r  daughter,  and  ours,  with  whom  she  lived  happily  twelve  years. 

Godvl  ♦?  ?  *^r  fever,  but  is  much  better.  She  was  buried  in  the  church  of  the^Grey 

<h»t  W«2^'  "°d  ^«'  physIciaM  tell  us  Friars. 

*J  SrS?  **»<>*  J**t  long.— I  pay  you,  *  Rymer,  voL  il. 

tiJyr  ""W.  If  we  have  any  thhig  In  our  pans  »  T.  Wikes.    Annals  of  Waverley. 
'^  ^''oW  like  me  to  send,  to  infonn  me ; 
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Henry,  all  died  before  the  king  their  father ;  so  that,  of  hernmediSiR^ 
two  sons  only  were  surviving  at  the  time  she  retired  to  Ambresbuf. 
Her  son,  king  Edward,  visited  her  there,  when  he  was  on  his  marAli 
Wales  ;  and  she  showed  him  a  man  who  said  he  had  received  loso^ 
through  the  miraculous  interposition  of  the  late  king  Henry  ILL,  inotf 
sequence  of  having  offered  up  prayers  at  his  tomb.  Edward,  ivln 
sound  judgment  taught  him  to  regard  the  l^end  with  the  contempt  ill 
fialsehood  merited,  **  entreated  his  mother  not  to  bestow  her  patrouagBt 
a  base  impostor,  whom  a  prince  of  his  father's  piety  and  justice^ 
certainly  rather  have  punished  with  loss  of  speech  for  his  hypocrisy  fli» 
restored  to  sight,  had  he  indeed  possessed  the  power  of  doing  either.** 
The  following  letter  to  the  Mng,  her  son,  shows  how  keenanj^ 
the  royal  recluse  had  to  her  own  interest,  and  the  jealous  vigilance  lA 
which  she  watched  the  proceedings  of  her  Provencal  kindred  :— 

**  EUanor,  by  God'B  grace  qneen  of  FnglAinl,  to  our  dear  son  Edward,  by  the  same  gnoeil| 
of  England,  health  and  our  blessing. 

"  Enow,  sweet  son,  that  we  have  imdenrtood  thatt  a  nuBtiage  ia  in  agitatioo  Mmoii 
Bon  of  the  king  of  SicUy  aad  the  daiq^iter  of  the  king  of  Gennany;  and  if  tliit»i~ 
made,  we  may  be  disturbed  in  the  right  that  we  hare  to  the  fbnrth  part  of  Ftovenoe, 
thing  would  be  great  damage  to  ns,  and  this  damage  would  be  both  ours  and  jofxa.  1 
fbre  we  pray  and  require  you,  that  you  will  apedaUy  write  to  the  aaid  king,  Aat 
Frovenoe  is  held  from  the  aspire  (and  faia  digoi^  Fernanda  that  he  sbould  have  q^<' 
us  about  it),  he  wUl  regard  the  night  we  have,  and  cause  us  to  bold  it.  Oftfaii  ' 
especially  require  you,  and  commit  you  to  God.> 

The  marriage  never  took  place.    Eleanor  was  at  this  time 
harassed  in  mind  regarding  her  native  dominions,  for,  in  an< 
to  her  son,  she  complains  that  "  Our  sister  Margaret,  my  lady 
has  been  trespassing  where  she  ought  not  in  Provence."    Queeai 
constantly  received  the  tenderest  attention  and  respect  ffom ' 
king  Edward,  who  regarded  her  with  great  attention ;  and  onfl^^ 
he  was  going  to  France  to  meet  the  king  his  cousin,  <»i  a 
the  greatest  importance,  and  had  advanced  as  far  as  dun 
his  journey,  receiving  intelligence  of  the  sudden  and  alarming 
of  his  modier,  he  instantky  gave  up  bis  French  voyage,  and 
her. 

The  long-delayed  profession  of  the  royal  widow  -took  phce  ift' 
year  1284,  when, «ays  her  eloquent  contemporary,  Wikes,  "she  * 
the  diadem  from  her  head  and  the  precious  purple  from  her 
and  with  them  all  worldly  ambition."  Matthew  of  Westmisster 
her  profession  in  these  words  ; — "  That  generous  virago,  jSHianoia, 
of  England,  mother  of  the  king,  took  the  veil  and  religions  * 
Ambresbury,  on  the  day  of  the  translation  of  St.  Thomas,  archl 
Canterbury,  having  obtained  leave  of  the  pope  to  keep  posseffiicn  rf* 
dower  in  perpetuity,  according  to  her  wish."  Two  young  prinodf  ^ 
\  M.  West.    T.  Wikes.  *  Letters  of  Roy&l  and  Illustrioua  Ladiefl^  voLl^^^ 
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IlioDeis  in  the  early. fower  of  their  days,  Mny,  £fth  daughter  of 
Sdward  I.,  and  Eleanor,  daughter  of  the  deceased  dubhess  of  Bretag&e, 
pproached  the  altar  with  their  world-weary  graodame,  queen  Eleanor, 
nd  demanded  pemussiQn  to  devote  themsdves  to  a  religious  life  through 
m  peisoasions  as  it  was  supposed ;  they  were  veiled  at  the  same  time 
ffld  place  with  her. 

After  queen  Eleanor's  profession,  her  uncle  ^FhiUp,  earl  of  Savoy, 
ipplied  to  her  and  her  son,  king  Edward,  recfoesting  them  to  choose 
km  among  his  nephews  a  successor  to  his  dominions,  as  he  was  himself 
MUbbs,  and  distracted  by  the  intpgues.-and  quanels  of  the  rival 
iumantB.^  There  is  a  long  letter  in  the  Foedera  on  this  subject, 
Hressed  jointly  to  Eleanor,  the  queen-mother,  and  king  Edward,  her 
ph,  by  the  dying  earl,  in  which  he  entreats  them  to  decide  for  him,  and 
*  declares  that  his  bishops  and  nobles  are  willing  to  recognise  whomso- 
^&  they  may  think  proper  to  appoint  for  his  heir." 
.Queen  Eleanor  was,  in  the  following  year,  named  as  executor  to 
■Slip  of  Savoy's  last  will  and  testament,  jointly  with  her  son,  king 
Iward.  The  testator,  with  many  compliments  to  "  the  wisdom,  pru- 
■toe,  affection,  and  more  than  that,  the  good  feith  and  probity  of  the 
kn  and  her  son,  commits  the  disposal  of  all  his  personal  property  to 
py  them  divided  between  all  his  nephews  and  nieces."  '  It  appears 
BAmadeus,  the  son  of  the  deceased  Thomas  of  "Savoy,  earl  of  Flan- 
mk  was  the  sovereign  chosen  by  queen  Eleanor  and  her  son,  king 
pwrd,  to  succeed  to  the  dominions  of  her  dying  uncle. 
■Rben  Eleanor's  life  was  fast  ebbing  away,  and  she  lay  moaning  with 
■on  her  sick-bed,  it  is  recorded  that  she  gave  excellent  counsel  to  her 
kogording  a  very  perplexing  affair  which  had  just  happened  at  his 
■t.  Edward  had  given  refuge  to  a  state-prisoner,  who  had  escap^ 
fcthe  (Mtelet  in  Paris.  This  Frenchman  was  a  >liteiary  character» 
W  Thomas  de  Turbeville.  It  turned  out  that  Turbeville  was  in 
B^a  spy,  a  clerk  of  the  king's  council  having  intercepted  a  letter,  in 
■kthe  ungniteiul  man  described  the  best  place  for  seizing,  king 
Phrd,  and  taking  him  prisoner  to  France.  Turbeville,  being  fully 
Picted  of  treason,  was  condemned  to  be  executed ;  "  but,"  says  Piers 
P«ngtoft,  from  whom  we  draw  the  story,  "  he  had  dread  to  die,"  and 
pthe  king  word  that  he  was  willing  to  confess  who  had  instigated 
Berime,  as  several  great  men  at  court  were  implicated  in  the  attempt. 
IjMw  was  therefore  respited,  till  the  king's  pleasure  was  known.  The 
Pfid  monarch  was  watching  by  the  bedside  of  his  aged  mother  when 
b  message  was  delivered,  "that  a  confession  regarding  accomplices, 
P>>fly  extorted  by  torture,  was  voluntarily  offered  by  Thomas,  sur- 
P»ed  Troubletown,"  the  literal  interpretation  of  the  name  of  Turbe- 
ffle.  But  the  dying  queen-mother  seeing,  perhaps,  the  things  of  this 
1  Sjner'i  Foedera.  ToL  11.  *JUd. 
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world  by  the  light  of  that  which  was  approaching,  offered  advice  Mo 
wisdom  on  the  subject  :— 

**  At  Ambresbary  the  king  with  his  moder  was, 
When  to  him  came  tiidfaig  of  Tronbletowii  ThonuM. 
Thej  told  him  *  deal  Thomas  would  say  to  him. 
To  warn  liim  ftili  well  which  were  hia  traitors  grim. 
Hia  moder  Eleanore  abated  hergreat  bale,i 
*Soii,'  said  she,  'never  more  trow  the  traitor's  tale: 
nwUon  McA  as  he  for  hate  tiriU  wtake  a  He, 
And  through  each  word  uHU  be  vengeance  andfelonjf. 
Son,  on  my  Messing,  trow  yon  not  his  saw. 
Bat  let  him  have  ending  as  traitor  by  law/  " 

Edward  took  this  wise  advice,  and  Turbeville  died  without  his  confesMll 
being  required,— a  proceeding  which  saved  the  king  from  nuiny 
menting  suspicions  regarding  the  fidelity  of  his  servants. 

Among  the  royal  letters  preserved  with  the  Tower  records,  a 
another  from  **  the  Ladye  of  gay  Provence,"  after  she  had  hecome 
humble  nun  of  Ambresbury.  The  queen-mother  was,  neverthdei 
still  a  power  which  was  invoked  by  her  order  when  their  privileges 
in  danger.  The  great  convent  of  the  Benedictines  at  Fontemnd, 
which  Ambresbury  was  a  branch,  had  entreated  their  royal  pemteot 
prefer  the  following  petition  to  her  son.  The  original  is  writtea 
Korman  French,  and  the  style  is  naive  and  familiar,  like  all  this  qn 
other  epistles. 

Elimob,  Quken-oowagkb,  to  £dwaju>  I  * 
**  To  the  most  noble  prinoe  and  onr  dearest  son  Edward,  by  Crod's  grace  Idng  of  E| 
lord  of  Ireland,  and  duke  of  Gnienne,  Elinor,  hnmble  nun  of  the  order  of  F(mtevnii< 
convent  of  Ambresbary,  health  and  our  blessii^. 

**  Sweetest  son,  oar  abbess  of  Fontevrand  has  prayed  us  that  we  would  entreat  flttti 
Sicily  to  guard  and  preserve  the  franchises  of  her  house,  which  some  pe<^le  wishtiM 
and  because  we  know  well  that  he  wlU  do  mudi  more  for  your  prayer  than  he  irilt>* 
(for  you  have  better  deserved  it),  we  pray  you,  good  son,  that  tor  love  of  us  you  iflK 
and  specially  require  this  thing  from  him,  and  that  he  will  command  that  the  UdBfi 
the  abbess  holds  in  his  lordship  may  be  in  his  guard  and  protection,  and  that  neitliffA 
hers  may  be  molested  or  grieved. 

"  Oood  son,  if  it  please  you,  command  that  the  billet  be  hastily  ddlvered.  Wfl  «M 
health  in  the  tweet  Jesus,  to  whom  we  commend  you." 

Charles,  king  of  Sicily,  possessing  a  portion  of  Provence  in  ri^* 
Beatrice,  queen  Eleanor's  sister,  the  widely-spreading  dependendci' 
Fontevrand  in  that  country  felt  some  apprehension  lest  this  rapaek 
prince  should  not  prove  good  lord  to  tibem.  Hence  the  appb'c^ 
made  to  the  royal  votaress,  who  was  veiled  in  their  great 
convent. 

Eleanor's  next  epistle  to  her  son  bears  a  mora  general  interest 
the  conventual  supplication :  it  is  an  entreaty  that  the  mother  of  oQfl 
the  royal  wards  may  see  her  son.    The  original  is  in  Norman  French. 

■  Ceased  from  moaning  with  pain.        >  Letters  of  Boyal  and  niostrioos  LadieB,  toL  1. 1^  ^ 
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fe*To  tlie  most  noble  prince  and  her  very  dear  son  Edward,  by  6od*8  grace  Yiaag  of  England, 
M  oTIreUad,  and  dnke  of  Aqaltalne,  Elinor,  humble  nun  of  the  order  of  Fonteyrand,  of  the 
pivent  of  Ambre§baiy,  wishes  health  and  her  blessing. 

\  "SmeteitBon,  we  know  well  how  great  is  the  desire  that  a  mother  has  to  see  her  child 
lAaiBhehaB  been  long  away  ftom  him,  and  that  dame  Margaret  KeviUe,  companion  [con- 
PR]*^  muter  John  Oiffard,  has  not  seen  for  a  long  time  past  her  chUd,  who  is  in  the  keqying 
tfdnse  Mtfguet  de  Weyland,  and  has  a  great  desire  to  see  him. 

'Wepnjyon,  sweetest  son,  that  yon  will  command  and  pray  the  aforesaid  Margaret  de 
Wcyitnd.  that  die  will  suffer  that  the  mother  may  have  the  solace  of  her  child  Ibr  some  time, 
iAerberdesiK. 

«*DBBwtMii,wewmmiCTMlyoQtoGod.    Given  at  Ambresbury  the  fburth  day  of  Maxch/'^ 

Hie  heart  which  prompted  this  pretty  simple  appeal,  however  purified 

torn  the  vanities  of  the  world,  evidently  retained  its  human  sympa- 

r^Nw.  The  charities  of  Eleanor,  too,  were  exemplary :  every  Friday  she 

Jtebttted  from  her  convent  5?.  in  silver  among  the  poor.*    It  ought  to 

m  rememhered,  for  tho  better  appreciation  of  this  conduct,  that  the 

-^Mtitate  in  those  days  had  no  support  but  conventual  alms. 

Eleanor  of  Provence  survived  the  king  her  husband  nineteen  years. 

le  died  at  the  nunnery  of  Ambresbury,  June  24th,  during  the  absence 

Iwr  son  in  Scotland.     Thomas  Wikes  thus  records  the  particulars  of 

death  and  burial,  in  his  Latin  chronicle :  "  The  fleeting  state  of 

Idlj  glory  is  shown  by  the  fact,  that  the  same  year  carried  oflF  two 

1  (queens,  wife  and  mother  of  the  king,  both  inexpressibly  dear  to 

The  nuns  of  Ambresbury  not  being  able  to  sepulture  the  queen- 

Wotherwith  sufficient  magnificence,  had  her  body  embalmed,  so  that 

ao  corruption  ensued,  ftnd  in  a  retired  place  reverentially  deposited  it, 

■J'  ^ward  returned  from  his  Scottish  campaign.    On  the  king's  return, 

«  smninoned  all  his  clergy  and  barons  to  Ambresbury,  where  he 

Wemnly  completed  the  entombing  of  his  mother,  on  the  day  of  the  Nati- 

J%of  the  Blessed  Mary,  in  her  conventual  church,  where  her  obsequies 

'tt^revCTently  celebrated.    But  the  heart  of  his  mother  king  Edwaid 

?^cd  Tnth  him  to  London, — ^indeed,  he  brought  there  the  hearts  of 

«J^  the  queens ;  and  on  the  next  Sunday,  the  day  of  St.  Nicholas, 

J«o»  a  vast  multitude,  they  were  honourably  interred,  the  conjugal 

'J*rtm  the  church  of  the  Friars  Preachers,  and  the  maternal  heart  in 

"Jtof  (he  Friars  Minors,'  in  the  same  city." 

^  the  parliamentary  rolls  is  a  pitiful  petition  from  the  converted 

•^^ patronised  "by  dame  Alianor,  companion  of  king  Henry  IIL,** 

J^%  forth,  "  That  their  converts  had  been  promised  two  hundred  and 

**o  pounds  and  fourpenoe  from  the  exchequer  for  their  sustenance, 

*aich  had  not  been  received  by  them ;  and  that  the  poor  converfe  prayed 

^orlord,  king  Edward  L,  to  grant  the  same,  seeing  that  the  said  poor 

^'^^ettiptayed  indefatigably  for  the  souls  of  the  late  king  Henry  and 

toi  f^^  of  Boyal  and  lUustrions  Ladies,  authore  are  mistaken  who  say  she  is  burled 

» tw  *  ^  S^  Edward's  chapel ;  there  is  no  memento 

,  r^  Unercost,  quoted  Ibid,  of  her  in  Westminster^bbey. 
^^nmonly  called  the  Mlnories.    Those  *  , 
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the  qofiea  Eleanor,  his  companion,  on  whom  God  have  mercy ;  thereftii 
they  hope  the  said  sum  may  he  paid  hy  the  treasurer  for  the  susteoani 
of  the  converts.  For  God's  sake,  sire,  take  pitla !"  is  the  oondndai 
sentence  of  this  moving  supplication. 

Queen  Eleanor  survived  to  see  the  conquest  of  Wales,  and  the  eg 
tract  of  marriage  hetween  her -grandson,  Edward  of  Oaemarvon,  the  h 
of  England,  and  her  great-granddaughter  Margaret,  the  heiress  of  Serf 
land  and  Norway,  through  which  a  peaceful  unioa  of  those  realms  ivii 
EngUuid,  Ireland,  Wales,  Aquitaine,  and  Fonthieu  was  contemplated 
an  axraag^ment  which  promised  to  render  her  descendants  the  ma 
powerful  sovereigns  in  Europe. 
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ELEAJIOEA    OF    CASTILE, 

SIIBNAMBD  THE  FAITHFUL, 
FIRST  QUEEN  OF  EDWAED  I. 


)U  nufriage  of<the  infanta  donsa,'  Eleanora  of  Castile,  mth  prince  Ed- 

■rJ,  heir  of  England,  Jiappily  tenaiitafced  a  war  which  her  brother,  king 

fchoDsa,  snmamed  "  th©  •  Agfcronomer,"*  was  waging  with  Henry  IIL, 

jyBoooimt  of  an.olasolete  claim  tha  Castilian  monarch  laid  to  the  pro- 

IDBof  Gascony.    Alphonso  had  invaded  Gnienne,  but,  contrary  to  his 

al  fortune,  Henry  III.  had  the  best  of  the  contest,  and  the  royal  Cas- 

Ikinu  glad  to  makse  oyertures  for  pea«e;    Henry,  who  had  not  the 

tigi^  of  bitterness  in,  his  compositicoiyand  was  always  more  willing 

junoteafestiyal  than  continue  a  fray,  luckily  recollected  that  Al- 

Ho  had  a  fair  young  sister  to  dispose  of,  whose  age  would  ji^t  suit 

inr,  prince  Edward*    He  therefore  despatched  his  private  chaplain, 

kiBbop  of  Bath,  with  his  secretary,  John  Mansel,  frcHU  Bouxdeaux, 

BBaad'thie  hand  of  the  young  infanta,  as  a  pledge  of  her.  brother's 

Ibb  intentions.    These  ambaasadors  speedily  returned  with  don  Al- 

iKfis  consent,  inscribed  in  a  scroll  sealed  with  gold.^    Alphonso  sti- 

M  that  the  English  prince  should  come  to  Bligos,  to  receive  the  hand 

kiiide,  five  weeks  before  Michaelmas-day,  1254 ;  otherwise  theoon- 

i  should  be  null  and  void.    The  stipulation  was  not  unreasonable, 

^  the  mother  azid  grandmoth&r  of  the  bddehad  been  long  engaged 

English  princes  who  had  brokem  their  troth. 

Qb  long  of  Castile  was^but  half-^brother  to  the  young  donna  Eleanora. 
^^W6B  the  dai^hter  of  Ferdinand  III.  of  Castile,  by  Joanna,  coontess 
fcnthieu,  who  had  been  many  years  before  contracted  to  Henry  HL, 
i^of  England^  Joanna  inherited  Ponthieu  from  her  grandmother, — 
i^panoess  Alice  of  France,  whose  repudiation  from  Bichard  Coeur  de 
K  in  the  preceding  century,  had  involved  Europe  in  war.    Eleanora, 

[He  WM  the  oelelnuted  royal  phlloflopher  who  invented  the  Alphonsine  tables  of  astro- 
Brffla  ooqnttymen  caU  him.  •  II  Sabio/  or,  •  the  Wiae.' 
flwerved  in  the  CbBpter-hotifle  at  "WVstmtoster. 
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as  the  sole  descendant  of  these  princesses,  was  heiress-piesnmptiTe  i 
then*  provinces,  which  the  royal  widow  of  Castile,  her  mother,  reUiafl 
in  her  own  possession.  When  the  preliminaries  of  the  marriage  w 
settled,  the  queen  of  England,  Eleanor  of  Provence,  set  out  for  Bourfcu 
with  her  son,  prince  Edward ;  and  from  thence  travelled  across  thePf 
renees  with  him  to  Burgos,  where  they  arrived  August  5th,  1254,mfli 
the  time  limited  by  the  **  royal  Astronomer."  A  stately  festival  was M 
in  the  capital  of  Castile,  in  honour  of  the  nuptials  of  tiie  young  io&iil 
with  the  heir  of  England.  At  a  tournament  given  by  king  Alpluu^ 
the  prince  received  knighthood  from  the  sword  of  his  brother-in-lrtl 
Edward  was  just  fifteen,  and  the  princess  some  years  younger/ at i 
time  of  their  espousals. 

After  the  chivalric  festivities  at  Bui^os  had  ceased,  queen  Eleaoori 
crossed  the  Pyrenees,  accompanied  by  her  son  and  young  daiighte>m-lii 
King  Henry  waited  at  Bourdeaux  to  receive  his  son's  bride, 
prepared  so  grand  a  festival  for  the  reception  of  the  young  infanta, 
he  expended  three  hundred  thousand  marks  on  her  marriage-feast,  toi 
indignation  of  his  English  peers.     When  one  of  them  reproached 
this  extravagance,  the  king  replied,  in  a  dolorous  tone :  ''Oh!  for 
head  of  God  say  no  more  of  it,  lest  men  should  stand  amazed  at  tN 
lation  thereof!  "2 

Henry  settled  on  the  prince,  his  heir,  all  the  Aquitanian  domaiu 
heiited  from  Eleanor,  his  grandmother;  he  likewise  created  himfE 
of  Wales,  with  an  exhortation  to  employ  his  youth  in  Gonqiierii|| 
principality,  of  which  he  had,  rather  prematurely,  assumed  the 
gether  with  that  of  Guienne.  One  thousand  pounds  per  annum 
dower  settled  on  the  young  Eleanora,  in  case  the  priuce  should 
his  father.  Prince  Edward  and  his  bride  returned  to  Guienne  Al 
oostly  festival,  in  1254.  The  young  princess  accompanied  tin 
family  to  Paris :  she  was  lodged  in  the  Temple,  where  Henry  lUi 
that  celebrated  banquet  to  St.  Louis,  mentioned  in  the  preceding 
phies  as  ''  the  feast  of  kings."  Henry  ordered  a  suite  of  rooms  totei 
up  for  his  daughter-in-law  in  the  castle  of  Guildford ;  his  directioffl 
ticularly  specify  that  her  chamber  is  to  have  glazed  windows,  a 
hearth,  a  chimney,  a  wardrobe,  and  an  adjoining  oratory,  or  orieL 

When  ,Henry  III.  was  preparing  to  invade  Scotland,  to  avenge 
affronts  his  daughter  had  received  in  the  autumn  of  1255,  he  wasappi 
that  the  infant  don  Sancho,  archbishop-elect  of  Toledo  (half-hrothef 
Eleanora),  with  don  Garcias  Madinez,  were  on  their  way  to  EngW 
They  were  lodged  in  the  new  Temple :  the  walls  of  their  apartments 
hung  from  their  travelling  stores,  by  their  attendants,  with  silken  tapesj 
and  the  floors  covered  with  rich  carpets, — the  first  time  such  luxia 

*  She  is  mentioned  by  all  chroniclers  as  a  very  young  glrL    Piers  of  LaDgtoft.htf  t| 
tempoimry,  speaks  of  her  as  a  child.    Her  age  seems  about  ten  at  this  period.       <3LniH 
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were  ever  seen  in  England.  The  Spanish  visitors  were  the  avant-couiHers 
fiijovLug  EIeanora,.who  came  for  the  first  time  to  England  the  heginning 
^October.  She  landed  at  Dover,  with  a  great  retinue  but  a  very  scanty 
wardroW  She  was  not  accompanied  by  her  husband  :  her  father-in- 
law,  Henry  III.,  sent  her  one  hundred  marks  to  purchase  what  she  needed ; 
he  likewise  sent  her  a  handsome  palfrey.  He  charged  Reginald  de  Cob-^ 
ham, castellan  of  Dover,  to  receive  her,  lodge  her  at  the  castle  with  all 
honour,  and  escort  her  in  person  to  London,  requesting  she  would  tarry 
at  Canterbury  on  the  road,  and  celebrate  the  feast  of  St.  Edward.  He 
•rather,  very  providently,  for  that  purpose  a  silver  alms-dish  and  two 
|p]d  brooches,  with  several  silken  palls  or  coverlets,  as  offerings  at  the 
riirine  of  Saint  Thomas,  and  other  shrines  on  her  road.^  Eleanora  arrived 
ia  London  on  Sunday,  October  17, 1255.  The  king,  his  nobles,  the  lord 
inavor  and  citizens,  went  out  in  solemn  procession  to  meet  her,  and  the 
cjty  was  hung  with  coloured  cloth  wherever  she  passed.  When  she  ar- 
med at  Westminster,  she  found  her  apartments,  through  the  care  of  her 
nrother  the  archbishop,  hung  with  costly  tapestry,  **  like  a  church  ;  and 
ttrpeted  after  the  Spanish  fashion."^  This  was  the  first  time  tapestry 
«d  been  seen  in  England  devoted  to  any  use  but  adorning  a  church  on 
Wgli  festivals.     Though  the  citizens  had  received  the  Spanish  princess 

^tii  gongs,  music,  and  other  joyful  devices,**  they  soon  began  to  be 
offended  at  such  luxury ;  the  Spaniards  in  the  train  of  the  young  Elea- 
w>Ta  were  viewed  as  invidiously  as  the  Provencal  attendants  of  her  mother- 
^u!W,  They  affirmed  that  Eleanora's  countrymen  were  the  very  refuse 
«  mankind,  hideous  in  their  persons,  and  contemptible  in  their  dress  and 
''•^^Mrs :  among  their  other  iniquities,  they  kept  few  horses  and  many 
jaoJes.  Thus  the  national  prejudices  on  Eleanora's  first  arrival  in  Eng- 
*«  were  strongly  against  her  :  not  only  did  they  revile  the  connexions 
Jfthe  young  princess,  but  they  pronounced  the  characters  of  her  hus- 
*^8  household  to  be  of  the  worst  descijption, — ^Matthew  Paris  affirms, 

**t  prince  Edward's  train  often  robbed  pack-horses  and  merchants  who 
"*^[*"ed  with  money ;  and  that  the  prince  himself  was  cruel,  and  so  ra- 
P*^  as  to  be  deemed  scarcely  honester  than  his  men," — a  character 
^  curious  coincidence  with  the  traditions  regarding  his  descendant 
iteniy  v.,  when  prince  of  Wales.  Edward  came  to  England  about  a 
?^in  after  the  arrival  of  his  young  spouse,  landing  from  Guienne 
November  29.'» 

*^ce  Edward  and  his  young  bride  passed  over  to  Bourdeaux  in  1256 ; 
^  while  Eleanora  was  completing  her  education,  the  young  prince  led 
^  wandering  life  of  a  knight-errant,  "  haunting  tournaments  "  wherever 
.  ^  were  given.  He  was  at  Paris,  tilting  at  a  very  gi'and  jousting-raatch, 

*^oO,  when  news  was  brought  him  of  the  violent  dissensions  between 
m  life  ?®  Antlquis  Leglbus,  MS.  Harl.        s  Close  Rolls  of  Henry  III. 

)  u  ^^  Botfleld.  *  Botfleld's  Manners  and  Household  Ex- 


■•  '^  783.  penses  of  England,  Ixix. 
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the  English  "barons  and  his  father,  which  led  to  the  fearful  civil  war  iW 
convulsed  England  for  more  than  three  years.  During  the  whole  of  ifail 
disastrous  era  his  young  princess  resided  in  France,  either  with  qneea 
Marguerite  of  France,  his  aunt,  or  with  her  own  mother  at  Ponthien. 

When  the  heroic  efforts  of  prince  Edward  had  freed  his  lather  and  » 
stored  him  to  his  throne,  and  the  country  breathed  in  peace  after  tlx 
dreadful  strife  at  Evesham,  the  royal  ladies  of  England  ventured  tow 
turn.  On  the  29th  of  October,  1265,  Eleanor  of  Provence,  queen  of  Eng 
land,  with  her  daughter-in-law,  Eleanora  of  Castile,  landed  at  Dover^ 
where  they  were  received  by  Henry  III.  and  Prince  Edward ;  fromtheno 
they  were  escorted  to  Canterbury,  where  the  royal  party  was  magoifi' 
cently  entertained  by  the  archbishop. 

Prince  Edward  had  left  his  wife  an  unformed  girl ;  she  was  now  i 
lovely  young  woman  of  twenty,  to  whose  character  the  uncertainty  oi 
fortune  had  assuredly  given  a  favourable  bias.  The  prince  conveyed  hi 
restored  wife  to  St.  John's,  Smithfield,  after  a  magnificent  welcome  I5 
the  citizens.  Eleanora  afterwards  removed  to  the  Savoy-palace,*  whid 
had  been  originally  built  by  count  Peter  of  Savoy,  her  husband's  nndBi 
and  afterwards  purchased  by  Eleanor  of  Provence,  as  a  London  "inn 'or 
residence  for  the  younger  branches  of  her  family.  This  was  the  abode 
of  Eleanora  of  Castile  when  she  attended  the  court  at  Westminster,  bat 
her  favourite  residences  were  the  castle  of  Windsor,  and  her  own  dower- 
castle  of  Guildford. 

The  memory  of  Eleanora's  court  at  Guildford  is  preserved  in  one  of 
the  oldest  of  the  English  historical  ballads,  *  Adam  ©'Gordon.'  I* » 
the  history,  versified,  of  prince  Edward's  encounter  with  the  PiWB>(*^ 
outlaw  in  a  remarkable  pass  between  Famham  and  Alton,  now  inter- 
sected by  the  railroad ;  but  is  almost  as  wild  and  lonely  as  whenfiieg*^ 
lant  heir  of  England  chastised  the  fugitive  champion  fromEveahani,fo^ 
issuing  from  his  tower  at  Selbome,  and  lying  in  wait  to  rob  his  Famham 
lieges  of  meal  and  malt.  Adam  o'Gordon  was  lord  of  Selbome  (the 
Selbome  of  the  beloved  naturalist,  Gilbert  White).  His  fierce  combat, 
his  generous  pardon  of  the  Gordon,  were  incidents  that  occurred  during 
Eleanora's  residence  at  Guildford-castle ;  and  to  his  princess  the  heir  01 
England  brought  the  man  he  had  conquered,  both  in  mind  and  person 

"  Prince  Edward  hath  brought  him  to  Qoildford-toiwer, 

Ere  that  summer's  day  is  o'er, 
He  hath  led  him  to  the  secret  bower* 

Of  his  tvife,  fair  Elianore. 
His  mother,  the  '  ladye  of  gay  Provence/ 

And  his  sire  the  king  were  there ; 
Oh,  scarcely  the  Gordon  dared  advance 

In  a  presence  so  stately  and  faix  t 


1  Wikes,  *  Grafton.    Stowe.  Private.boudolr. 
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"  Bat  the  prinoe  lu&tb  kneeled  at  bis  father's  feet. 

For  the  Gordon's  life  he  sues ; 
His  princess  so  fair  hath  Joined  in  the  prayer. 

And  how  can  king  Henry  refase  ? 
Can  he  his  oMm  dear  son  withstand. 

So  dutiful,  brave,  and  true, 
And  the  loveliest  lady  in  all  the  land  ^ 

Knedlng  before  him  too  ? 

«"My  children  arise,'  the  old  king  said. 
And  a  tear  was  in  his  eye. 

He  laid  his  hand  on  the  prince's  head. 

And  he  blessed  him  fervently : 
•With  a  joyful  heart  I  grant  your  prayer. 

And  1  bid  the  Gordon  live ; 
,  Oh !  the  happiest  part  of  a  monarch's  care. 

Is  to  pity  and  to  forgive.* 

*  Then  spake  the  queen  so  fair  and  free : 
*  The  Gordon  I  will  make 
The  steward  of  my  royal  house, 
Foe  these  dear  children's  sake.'  '* 

I  If  Gordon  had  not  "been  a  countryman  of  the  qneen,  he  would  not 
fh&Ye  met  with  such  sympathy  from  her  and  the  princess.  And  plenty 
^Jnore  robberies  did  the  gay  Gordon  afterwards  perpetrate  on  the  men  of 
rfamham  and  Alton,  studying  at  Selbome,  not  natural  history,  but  the 
fliest  plans  for  pouncing  on  sacks  of  meal  and  malt,  not  even  sparing  the 
goods  of  the  bishop  of  Winchester.* 

The  eldest  son  of  Eleanora  of  Castile  was  bom  at  WindscjrJihe  year 
r^rher  return  to  England ;  he  was  named  John,  after  his^eawgrand- 
*  ier,  king  John,  of  evil  memory.  In  the  succeeding  year7l266,  Elea- 
i  gave  birth  at  Windsor  to  a  princess  named  Eleanora,  and  the  year 
•  to  prince  Henry.  The  beauty  of  these  children,  and  their  early 
Eomise,  so  much  delighted  their  royal  grandfather,  that  he  greatly  aug- 
nted  the  dower  of  the  mother. 
Chinee  Edward  took  up  the  cross  in  1269,  and  his  virtuous  princess 
ved  to  share  the  perils  of  his  Syrian  campaign.  Before  she  departed 
i  England,  she  accompanied  her  mother-in-law  in  a  grand  progress  to 
5  shrines.  During  the  royal  progress  to  Northampton,  the  princess 
nora  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Dunstable,  in  company  with  queen  Elea- 
JT,  and  offered  at  the  shrine  of  St.  Peter  an  altar-cloth  of  gold  brocade, 
'  tt  a  thanksgiving  for  the  health  of  her  children.  On  her  return,  she 
'  Msisted  at  a  magnificent  convocation  of  the  barons  of  England  in  West- 
ainster-hall,  where  they  swore  fealty,  and  kissed  the  hand  of  her  little 
»n,  prince  John,  and  recognized  him  as  his  father's  successor,  in  case  of 
the  death  of  Edward  in  the  ensuing  crusade.  In  vain  did  the  ladies  of 
Eleanora  represent  to  her  the  hardships  and  dangers  ever  attendant  on  a 
^^^'isa^e ;  for  death  on  the  Asiatic  coast  threatened  in  many  forms  beside 

J  5<»nora  of  Oagtile.         »  The  Rev.  R.  Milford,  rector  of  Brightwell,  Berks,  has  localised 
wM  totorical  event  delightfully  from  Rishanger,  added  to  his  own  knowledge  of  the  country. 
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the  sword.  The  princess  replied  in  words  that  well  deserve  to  be  lemen- 
bered  and  noted :  "  Nothing,'*  said  this  admirable  lady,  "  ought  to  put 
those  whom  God  hath  joined  ;  and  the  way  to  heaven  is  as  near,  if  ntt 
nearer,  from  Syria  as  from  England,  or  my  native  Spain.** 

A  contemporary  historian  has  left  us  a  very  graphic  portrait  of  Ik 
husband  of  Eleanora  at  this  period  of  his  life.    "  He  was  a  prince  i 
elegant  form  and  majestic  stature,  so  tall  that  few  of  his  people  reachd 
his  shoulder.   His  ample  forehead  and  prominent  chest  added  tothedig» 
nity  of  his  personal  appearance.    His  arms  were  most  agile  intbetwd 
the  sword,  and  his  leng^  of  limb  gave  him  a  firm  seat  on  the  most  spiiiieil 
horses.     His  hair  was  Hght  before  his  eastern  campaigns,  hut  l^ecsMJ 
dark  in  middle  life.  His  left  eyebrow  had  a  slightly  oblique  droop,  giviagj 
a  shade  of  resemblance  to  his  father's  &ce,  in  whos§  portrait  this    ' 
is  very  strongly  marked.    The  speech  of  Edward  was  sometimes  beft'l 
tating,  but  when  animated,  was  passionately  eloquent.**    Here  is  an 
dote  that  casts  some  light  upon  his  character :  *'  Hawking  one  day  on 
river,  he  saw  one  of  his  barons  not  attending  to  a  falcon  that  had 
seized  a  duck  among  the  willows.    Piince  Edward  upbraided  him  for 
neglect;  and  the  noble  tauntingly  replied,  'It  was  well  for  him  that 
river  parted  them.'    Stung  by  the  remark,  the  prince  plunged  into 
stream,  though  ignorant  of  its  depth;  and  having  with  difficulty 
the  opposite  side,  pursued  the  noble  lord  with  his  drawn  sword,  whOjMe* 
ing  escape  hopeless,  turned  round  his  horse,  flung  off  his  cap,  and  i)" 
vancing  to  Edward,  threw  himself  on  his  mercy,  and  offered  his  Mi 
to  the  blow.    This  submission  disarmed  the  prince;  he  sheatiieiill. 
sword,  and  quietly  i-ode  home  with  the  offender."  His  disposition,  iMA 
Eleanora  of  Castile  had  the  sole  merit  of  softening  and  refonniq^  ^ 
naturally  a  fiery  one,  but  generous  when  opposition  ceased. 

Much  has  been  said  regarding  the  conjugal  fidelity  of  prince  EdnAj 
But  previously  to  his  Syrian  campaign,  he  was  impetuous  and  wilfid* 
chamcter,  and  far  from  a  faultless  husband.  He  had  inspired  the  esdl 
Gloucester  with  mad  jealousy,  who  not  only  accused  him  of  crimiMlil 
timacy  with  his  countess,  but  declared  that  he,  the  earl  of  Glouctftt 
had  been  poisoned  by  the  agency  of  prince  Edward  and  the  iai^ 
spouse.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  this  lady  was  a  great  coquette,  as  shell 
previously  been  exercising  her  powers  of  fascination  on  the  old  king,i< 
cording  to  the  curious  letter  in  the  Wakefield  tower,  recently  discoTCMl 
from  Marguerite,  queen  of  France,  expressing  uneasiness,  forhersistew 
sake,  at  the  intimacy  between  Henry  III.  and  the  countess.^  The  scar 
dal  regarding  prince  Edward's  attention  to  her  had  commenced  before ti* 
return  of  Eleanora  to  England,  but  its  effects  convulsed  the  conrt  wiA 
broils,  till  the  princess  left  it  and  all  its  turmoils,  in  the  spring  of  12'0» 

1  Fourth  Report  of  the  Records:  it  is  among  the  coUection  of  the  Royri  LetteniBtl*  I 
Wakefield  tower. 
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At  this  time  she  bade  farewell  to  the  two  lovely  boys  she  never  saw  again, 
nd  sailed  for  Bourdeaux,  where  she  superintend^  the  preparations  for 
tile  crusade  campaign.^ 

Edward  sailed  from  Portsmouth  about  a  month  later,  and  met  his  con- 
sort at  Bourdeaux :  they  proceeded  to  Sicily,  where  they  sojourned  during^ 
the  winter,  with  the  expectation  that  St.  Louis,  the  king  of  France,  would 
unite  in  the  cnisade.  Soon  after  their  arrival,  tidings  were  brought  of  the 
death  of  St.  Louis,  at  Tunis,  and  the  discomfiture  of  his  army.  The  king 
<rf  Sicily,  who  was  brother  to  St.  Louis,  and  husband  to  Edward's  aunt, 
eodeamired  to  persuade  his  royal  guests  to  give  up  their  crusading  ex- 
pedition ;  whereupon  prince  Edward  struck  his  breast,  and  exclaimed 
"•ith  energy,  ^*  Sangue  de  Dim  I  if  all  should  desert  me,*  I  would  lay 
•egeto  Aeon,  if  only  attended  by  Fowen,  my  groom  1" 

The  following  spring,  Edward  and  Eleanora  arrived  at  Ptolemais.  The 
priiHX  made  an  expedition  as  far  as  Nazareth,'  and  put  all  the  garrison 
to  the  sword ;  and  when  the  Saracens  came  to  the  rescue,  he  engaged  the 
JDfidel  army,  and  defeated  them  with  great  slaughter.  He  won  another 
hattle,  Jme,  1271,  at  Cahow,  and  thus  terminated  his  first  and  second 
ttmpaigns.  He  returned  to  Cyprus  for  the  winter,  and,  beii^  reinforced 
hytheCypriots,  undertook  the  si^e  of  Acre  the  succeeding  summer, 
fiffli  attended  by  his  faithful  Eleanora. 

The  emir  of  Joppa,  who  was  the  Saracen  admiral,  pretending  that  he 
^as  desirous  of  becoming  a  Christian  convert,  sent  a  messenger  several 
Klines  with  letters  to  the  prince  of  England.  This  envoy  was  one  of  the 
•gents  of  the  Old  Man  of  the  Mountains,  who  kept  a  band  for  secret 
nurderg,  called  "assassins."  After  the  cunning  fanatic  had  created 
^'^ence  in  Edwai*d's  mind  by  frequent  visits,  he  was  introduced  into 
**M*l  chamber,  bringing  letters,  for  the  fifth  time,  from  the  emir. 
Tm  prince  was  indisposed  from  the  heat  of  the  climate,  and  was  lying 
<*  uis  hed  bareheaded,  wearing  only  a  white  vest.  The  assassin  pre- 
*^  acme  letters  to  read,  written  on  purpose  to  please  the  Chidstian 
f™^  They  were  alone  in  the  apartment,  because  the  negotiation 
^^''^^the  life  and  honour  of  the  admiral  of  Joppa ;  therefore,  secrecy 
'••nnperatively  needful.  The  assassin  pretended  that  he  had  another 
Pjpw  to  deliver,  but  he  drew  out  with  it  a  poniard,  and  aimed  a  blow  at 
^n«8ide  of  the  prince.  Fortunately,  Edward  perceived  the  treachery, 
M  suddenly  raising  his  arm,  received  the  blow  uix)n  it.  His  assailant 
^Meavouted  to  reiterate  the  stroke,  but  Edward,  who  seems  not  yet  to 
ffy®  riaen  from  his  recumbent  posture,  felled  him  to  the  gi'ound  with  a 
**K  on  the  breast ;  again  the  traitor  returned  to  the  attack,  but  the 
PJ^  gave  him  the  final  blow  witli  a  footstool.  The  attendants,  hearing 
*  scuffle,  came  running  in,  and  the  prince's  harper,  or  minstrel,  beat 

'  M.  of  Wegt.       «  W.  Rishanger.    M.  Paris.       »  Knolles'  •  History  of  the  Turks.' 
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out  the  assassin's  biaiDS ;  whereat  the  prince  sternly  reproached  \AmA 
asking,  "  What  was  the  use  of  striking  a  dead  man  ?"  i 

After  some  days,  the  prince's  wounded  arm  began  to  show  unfavoarafaM 
symptoms,  and  the  flesh  blackening,  exhibited  signs  of  mortification ;  m*i 
somuch,  that  all  about  him  began  to  look  heavily  upon  each  other«  •*  Why^l 
whisper  ye  thus  amcmg  yt)ut8elve3  ?**  said  the  prince ;  "  what  see  ye  ia 
me?  Tell  the  truth,  and  fear  not."  Then  the  master  of  the  Templ»-| 
recommended  incisions^  which  would  be  exquisitely  painful.  **  If  saP^ 
fering,''  said  the  prince  to  the  sui^eon  brought  to  him  by  the  masiop  cHr 
the  Temple,  "  may  again  restore  my  health,  I  commit  myself  to  yoa: 
work  on  me  your  will,  and  spare  not.'*^ 

Eleanora  was  by  his  bedside  at  this  dreadful  crisis ;  she  lost  her  firm* 
ness,  and  bewailed,  with  a  passion  of  tears,  the  anguish  about  to  be  iiit* 
flicted  on  her  husband.    Edward,  with  his  usual  decision  of  character, 
cut  short  the  agony  of  his  wife,  by  bidding  his  brother  Edmund,  and  bit 
favourite  knight  John  de  Vesci,  carry  the  princess  out  of  the  room.    They 
took  her  in  their  arms  and  bore  her  from  the  apartment,  she  shriekii^ 
and  stru^ling  aU  the  time,  till  her  brother-in-law  told  her,  "  That  it  wa»- 
better  that  she  should  scream  and  cry,  than  all  England  mourn  aziJ 
lament.'*^    The  surgical  operation  was  effectual ;  in  fifteeh  days  Edward 
was  able  to  mount  his  horse,  though  his  health  was  long  in  a  precarious 
state.    He  always  attributed  his  final  recovery  to  the  tender  care  and 
attention  of  Eleanora ;  but  if  there  had  been  any  truth  in  the  stoiy  of 
her  sucking  the  poison  from  his  wound,"  the  narrators  of  the  scene,  who 
have  entered  into  its  details  so  minutely,  would  not  have  forgotten  tfas 
circumstance. 

While  yet  in  ill-health,  prince  Edward  made  his  will.*  With  philosophy 
rare  at  his  era,  he  leaves  his  body  to  be  buried  wherever  hia  executors 
please.  To  his  principal  executor,  his  brother-in-law  and  fellow-crusader, 
John,  duke  of  Bretagne,  he  leaves  the  guardianship  of  his  children,  if  be 
should  die  before  they  come  of  age.  He  provides  for  the  dowry  of  his  dear 
wife,  Eleanora,  but  does  not  leave  her  either  guardian  to  the  realm  ia 
reversion,  or  to  her  children.  Scarcely  was  the  prince  recovered  from 
his  wound,  when  Eleanora  brought  into  the  world  an  infant  princess, 
named  Joanna,  and  called  from  the  place  of  her  birth,  Joanna  of  Acre.' 
The  next  remarkable  event  that,  happened  at  Acre,  while  Eleanoi* 

1  Walter  Hemmingford's  Chronicle.  <  Sir  Harris  Nicolas.  Testamenfa  Vetisb. 

s  Knighton  and  Hemmlngford.  Edward  left  no  other  will. 

*  The  story  is  quoted  by  Camden,  but  only  *  This  princess  Is  the  first  instance  of  a 

as  recorded  by  Sanctius,  a  Spanish  historian,  misalliance  in  the  royal  house  of  Plantagcnet. 

who  lived  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  after  After  the  death  of  her  first  husband  she  stols 

the  siege  of  Acre,  and  who  introduced  it  in  a  match  with  one  of  his  retainers,  Ralph  Mor- 

a  comment  he  wrote  on  the  works  of  Ro-  thermer,  called  by  some  authors  hia  ipocn, 

derigo  Toletus.     This  author  does  not  bear  but  he  was  in  reality  his  squire.     Joanna 

the  weight   of  Walter  Hemmingford,  who  was,  in  1306,  foiigiven  by  her  father,  on  ac- 

mentions  Eleanora,  but  does  not  allude  to  count  of  the  valour  her  second  husband  bad 

this  event  shown  in  the  Scottish  wars. 
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qpiamed  there  with  her  royal  lord,  was,  that  a  pope  was  chosen,  in  a 
Banner,  out  of  their  household.  Theobald,  archbishop  of  Liege,  who 
|tended  the  royal  pair  on  their  crusade,  was  in  his  absence  elected  to 
he  papal  throne,  which  he  ascended  under  the  name  of  Gregory  X.  This 
pontiff  had  been  the  tutor  of  prince  Edward. 

The  anny  of  the  prince  being  reduced  by  sickness,  want,  and  desertiqp, 
he  considered  that  it  was  useless  to  taiTy  longer  in  Syria.  Leaving  be- 
hind him  a  reputation  not  inferior  to  that  of  his  great  uncle,  Coeur  de 
lion,  Edward  turned  his  back  most  reluctantly  on  the  Holy  Land,  and 
^riih  his  princess  and  her  infant  daughter  arrived  safely  at  Sicily,  where 
kavy  tidings  awaited  them.  The  news  first  reached  them  that  prince 
4obD}  their  promising  heir,  whose  talents  were  unequalled  for  his  years, 
lid  died  August  1,  1272.  Scarcely  had  the  princess  and  her  husband 
Heaved  this  intelligence,  when  they  heard  of  the  death  of  their  second 
•n,  prince  Henry ;  and  a  third  messenger  brought  the  news  to  Messina 
that  king  Henry  III.  was  dead,  and  that  prince  Edward  was  now  Ed- 
wud  I.  of  England.  The  firmness  and  resignation  with  which  Eleanora 
Wd  Edward  bore  the  loss  of  their  promising  boys  surprised  every  one  at 
we  Sicilian  court ;  but  when  the  prince  heard  of  the  death  of  his  royal 
•re,  he  gave  way  to  a  burst  of  anguish  so  bitter,  that  his  uncle,  Charles 
01  An)o\i,  king  of  Sicily,  who  was  in  company  with  him,  astonished  at  his 
^■^^Dner  of  receiving  intelligence  that  hailed  him  king,  asked  him  "  How 
It  wag  that  he  bore  the  loss  of  both  his  sons  with  such  quiet  resignation, 
^d  ahandoned  himself  to  grief  at  the  death  of  an  aged  man  ?"  Edward 
^'^  this  memorable  answer :  "  The  loss  of  infants  may^be  repaired  by 
^e  same  God  that  gave  them ;  but  when  a  man  has  lost  a  good  father,  it 
tt  not  in  the  course  of  nature  for  God  to  send  him  another."* 

J'rom  Sicily,  queen  Eleanora  accompanied  her  royal  husband  to  Rome, 
*here  they  were  welcomed  and  magnificently  entertained  by  their  friend, 
pope  Gregory  X.  England,  happy  in  the  permanent  settlement  of  her 
'{"^t  representative  government,  now,  for  the  first  time,  firmly  estab- 
«*™d  since  the  reign  of  St.  Edward,  enjoyed  such  profound  tranquilUty, 
^W  young  king  and  queen  were  able  to  remain  more  than  a  year  in 
^r  continental  dominions.  During  this  time  the  queen  gave  birth  to 
jnother  heir,^  more  beautiful  and  promising  than  either  of  his  deceased 
o^ethteu.  The  queen  named  him,  after  her  beloved  brother,  Alphonso, 
*  name  which  sounds  strangely  to  English  ears ;  but  had  this  prince  lived 
^  ^ear  the  crown  of  his  great  father,  it  would  in  all  probability,  have 

yvj*  hosband   of  his  mother's   sister,  thehottrsof  monming,  he  came  softly  hehind 

J^^  was  not  likely  to  be  troubled  \pith  his  brother  in  the  heat  of  his  game,  and 

3J5rJ'®»«WUty,  for  while  St.  Louis  was  seizing  his  backgammon  board,  threw  men, 

JS?  ^?P^  for  the  death  of  their  mutual  dice,  and  money  into  the  sea.    The  humour 

ZJ2[.  we  coimt  of  Poltou,  slain  fai  their  with  which  the  lord  de  JoinviUe  (who  saw 

u^S'k^^J?''  ^**°  ^"^  ^^  ship-board,  the  incident)  relates  this  anecdote  Is  irresls- 

*"*""" "  tible. 

a  He  was  bom  Nov.  23,  1212,    Vaxjlxu 

.  way  of  spending  Emilius. 


•toSS'kP*""^*"'  ^**o   ^*'  ^^   ship-board, 

J«w  nimseif  with  playing  at  tric-trac  all 

|Jj2*V  ^*»^  tbe  king  of  France  was  In- 

"^oi  thla  hard-hearted  way  of  spending 
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become  as  national  to  England  as  the  names  of  Edward  or  George.^  Afl 
this  juncture  the  life  of  Edward  was  preserved,  in  a  manner  that  he  com 
sidered  almost  miraculous.  As  he  was  sitting  with  his  queen  on  a  oondi 
in  their  palace  at  Bourdeaux,  a  flash  of  lightning  killed  two  lords  whri 
were  standing  directly  behind  them,  without  injuring  the  royal  pair.*    i 

Edward,  with  his  queen,  made  a  progress  homeward  through  all  W 
French  provinces,  tilting  at  tournaments  as  he  went.  Passing  throa^ 
Paris,  he  did  homage  to  the  king  of  France  for  Aquitaine  and  its  depeaJ 
dencies,  before  he  returned  to  assume  the  English  crown."  The  king  ui 
queen  landed  at  Dover,  August  2, 1273.  All  preparations  had  been  jiM 
for  their  speedy  coronation,  which  took  place  on  the  19th  of  the  san»! 
month.  They  were  received  in  London  with  the  utmost  exultation.  Tha' 
merchants,  enriched  by  peaceful  commerce  with  the  rich  wine  provincei 
of  the  South,  showered  gold  and  silver  on  the  royal  retinue  as  they  passel- 
under  the  windows  of  the  Chepe.  Both  houses  of  parliament  assemblel 
to  welcome  and  do  honour  to  their  constitutional  king  and  his  virtuosi' 
consort. 

At  the  coronation  of  Edward  and  Eleanora,  preparations  were  made  1ft 
the  exercise  of  the  most  profuse  hospitality ;  the  whole  areas  of  tta  ■ 
Palace-yards,  old  and  new,  were  filled  with  wooden  buildings,*  open  at  the 
top,  to  let  out  the  smoke  of  cooking.    Here,  for  a  whole  fortnight^  we» 
prepared  successions  of  banquets,  served  up  for  the  entertainment  of  ftH 
comers,  where  the  independent  franklin,  the  stout  yeoman  from  the  cood- 
try,  and  the  rich  citizen  and  industrious  artisan  from  the  metropo& 
alike  found  a  welcome,  and  were  entertained  gratuitously.    Good  oitfer 
was  general,  and  every  one  delighted  with  this  auspicious  oommenceiDtot 
of  the  new  reign.    Edward  and  Eleanora  were  crowned  by  the  ha^  « 
Robert  Kilwardby,  archbishop  of  Canterbury.    One  of  the  mostext* 
ordinary  features  of  this  coronation  is  recorded  in  an  old  black-tetter 
manuscript  chronicle  :*    "  King  Edward  was  crowned  and  anointed  as 
right  heir  of  England,  with  much  honour  and  worship,  with  his  virbiCK» 
queen  ;  and  after  mass  the  king  went  to  his  palace,  to  hold  a  royal  feast 
among  all  the  peers  that  had  done  him  honour  and  worship.     And  whffl 
he  was  set  at  his  meat,  king  Alexander  of  Scotland  came  to  do  him  *^ 
vice,  and  to  worship  \vith  a  quentysef  and  a  hundred  knights  with  hio, 
horsed  and  arrayed.    And  when  they  were  alight  off  their  horses,  tliej 
let  their  horses  go  whither  they  would,  and  they  that  could  catch  them 
had  them  to  their  own  behoof.    And  after  that  came  sir  Edmund,  the 
king's  brother,  a  courteous  knight  and  a  gentleman  of  renown,  and  the 
earl  of  Gloucester.    And  after  them  came  the  earl  of  Pembroke  and  the 
earl  of  Warren,  and  each  of  them  led  a  horse  by  their  hand,  and  a  ^^ 

1  AlphoQso  is  an  abbreviation  of  Ildefonso,        *  Ancient  chronicle,  quoted  by  drtC' 
a  native  Iberian  saint.  *  Preserved  by  Sir  Robert  Cotton. 

2  M.  Paris.       «  Walslngham  and  Wikes.  «  A  quaint  device,  or  ingenious  invenoon. 
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led  of  their  knights  did  the  same.  And  when  they  were  alight  ofF  their 
ones,  they  let  them  go  wherever  they  would,  and  they  that  could  take 
torn  had  them  still  at  their  liking." 

The  coronation  of  Edward  and  Eleanora  had  been  graced  by  the  pre- 
lence  of  the  king  of  Scotland  and  the  duke  of  Bretagne,  but  Llewellyn, 
(xinoe  of  Wales,  absented  himself ;  upon  which  the  king  of  England  sent 
him  a  sharp  message,  to  know  wherefore  he  did  not  tender  homage  at  the 
kte  coronation  of  himself  and  queen  ?    Llewellyn  refused  to  acknow- 
ledge that  any  homage  was  due':  he  was  a  victorious  prince,  for,  taking: 
•dnntage  of  the  recent  civil  wars  in  England,  he  had  reconquered  all 
Ifce  territory  which  the  Norman  predecessors  of  Edward  I.  had  wrested 
hm  the  Welsh.     The  first  mischance  that  befell  the  Welsh  was  the 
•iptareof  the  bride  of  Llewelljm,*  coming  from  France;  her  vessel  was 
■Bzed  by  the  Bristol  merchantmen,  who  carried  her  prisoner  to  king 
Bdward.    This  prince  had  not  yet  learned  to  behave  with  cruelty  to 
^en.  The  young  damsel,  though  the  daughter  of  Simon  de  Montfort, 
itt  mortal  foe,  whom  he  had  slain  in  battle,  was  at  the  same  time  the 
Aildof  his  aimt,  Eleanor  Plantagenet.    He  received  her  with  the  cour- 
*My  of  a  kinsman,  and  consigned  her  to  the  gentle  keeping  of  his  queen, 
^th  whom  she  resided  at  Windsor-castle.*    Nor  was  Eleanor  de  Mont- 
•w^^eonly  one  of  Edward  the  First's  kinswomen  to  whom  the  queen 
S^^e  tendness  and  protection.    A  letter  of  hers  has  lately  been  found 
J"**gthc  tower  records.    It  is  aiddressed  to  Robert  Buraell,  her  hus- 
'j'Jw* private  secretary :  it  was  prompted  by  her  friendship  for  Constance, 
™«  widow  of  the  nnfortunate  Henry,  son  of  Richard,  earl  of  Cornwall, 
^RDiy  IIi.'s  brother.    The  servants  of  Constance  had  been  injured  or 
•ggrieved." 

yJ^^"""**  ^  GoA's  grace  queen  of  England,  lady  of  Ireland,  and  dachess  of  Aqnitaine,  to 
"^Robert  Bumell  sends  love  greeting. 

qJt '"I^^  and  affectionately  entreat  you  to  give  ooansel  and  assistance  in  this  affair, 
^^'^livttgreasion  ii^jarionaly  committed  against  the  bearer  of  these  presents,  the  servant 

""Wj  Oonstance  onr  cousin  (which  master  John  Clavell  will  show  youX  may  be  rea- 
JJJ^'J'^^'^SBed.    For  the  confidence  which  we  have  in  your  benevolence  is  the  cause  why 

'2*Aai  direct  to  yon  our  prayers  on  behalf  of  our  friends.    And  do  you,  for  love  of 
kr£^  "'^  diligence  in  this  affair,  that  we  may  henceforth  be  bound  to  you  by  special 

*^^«  St  Gnildfonl,  xiili.  day  of  October." 

'^  war  with  Wales  lasted  till  1278,  when  Llewellyn,  finding  it  im- 

PJWible  to  recover  his  bride  by  force  of  arms,  submitted  to  the  required 

J^Qiage,  and  queen  Eleanora  brought  the  lady  Eleanor  Montfort  to 

orcester,  where  king  Edward  bestowed  his  kinswoman  upon  Llew- 

^»  giving  her  away  with  his  own  royal  hand ;  while  his  amiable 

I   ^Ji  supported  her  at  the  altar  of  Worcester  cathedral,  and  graced  the 

'^^tial  feast  of  prince  Llewellyn  with  her  presence.    Q'he  prince  and 


>  Walsingham.    Powell's  Welsh  Chronicles. 
'Milles*  Catalogue  of  Honour.    WUces.  >  Ibid. 
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princess  of  Wales  afterwards  accompanied  the  king  and  queen  to  West- 
minster,^ with  a  great  retinue  of  malcontent  Snowdon  barons. 

Edward  I.  received  from  one  of  the  dignitaries  of  the  Tempk,  i| 
France,  a  chessboard  and  chessmen  made  of  jasper  and  crystal,  wiiid| 
present  he  transferred  to  his  queen,  a  circumstance  which  leads  us  ii 
the  conclusion  that  she  was  skilled  in  the  noble  game.  An  accident  thii 
happened  to  the  prince  proves  that  he  was  a  chess-player.  One  d^ 
when  he  was  playing  at  chess  at  Windsor  with  a  knight,  the  priot^ 
suddenly,  from  an  impulse,  rose  from  his  game  without  any  motiTeoi 
decided  purpose  which  he  could  define,  even  to  himself;  the  oeij 
moment^  the  centre  stone  of  the  groined  ceiling  above  him  fell  on 
very  spot  where  he  had  been  sitting.  From  this  accident  he 
himself  to  be  under  the  special  protection  of  Providence,  and  k 
for  some  great  puriwse. 

Eleanora  of  Castile  was  a  patroness  of  literature.^    In  the 
library  of  St.  Genevieve,  in  Paris,  there  is  a  treatise  of  religion 
*  Hierarchy,'  translated  from  Latin  into  French  by  John  de  Peni 
at  her  request  and  under  her  patronage.'    Eleanora  likewise  paidfo 
shillings  to  Eichard  du  Marche,  for  illuminating  a  psalter  and 
tablets  with  miniature  pictures.*    The  return  of  the  royal  pair  was 
tened  by  another  Welsh  war ;  for  the  fair  bride  of  Llewellyn  died 
bringing  him  a  living  daughter,'  and  the  prince  urged  by  the 
the  bards,  and  the  indignation  of  his  subjects  regarding  his 
suddenly  invaded  England.     The  ambiguous  words  of  a 
Merlin,  asserting  that  a  prince  born  in  Wales  should  be  the 
ledged  king' of  the  whole  British  island,  was  the  stimulus  that 
a  war,  terminating  in  the  death  of  the  brave  Llewellyn.    Tha 
coronet  of  the  unfortunate  prince,  taken  from  his  head  by  Lori 
timer  after  the  fatal  skirmish  at  Builth,  was  offered  by  prince 
the    eldest  son  of  queen  Eleanora  and  Edward  I.,  at  the 
Edward  the  Confessor. 


1  The  prince  of  "Wales  did  homage  in  Wcst- 
minsteiwhftll.  According  to  Carte,  the  Snow- 
don barons  who  acooropanled  Llewellyn  to 
England,  were  quartered  at  Islington,  where 
they  were  anything  but  comfortable,  taking 
great  ofTenoe  at  the  fare  provided  for  them. 
They  could  neither  drink  the  wine  nor  the 
ale  of  London ;  neither  mead  nor  Welsh  ale 
could  be  obtained ;  the  English  bread  they 
refused  to  eat,  and  all  London  could  not 
afford  milk  enough  for  their  daily  diet  They 
were  indignant  at  the  staring  of  the  Lon- 
doners when  they  walked  in  the  streets  in 
their  outlandish  garb^  and  even  suspected  that 
the  English  took  them  for  savages.  *'  No,"  cried 
they  in  chorus,  "  we  will  never  again  visit 
Islington,  excepting  as  conquerors."  Droll 
as  the  a.ssociat1on  of  ideas  may  be  between 
the  Welsh  bards  and  Islington,  the  name  of 


that  harmless  suburb  was  their  c 
fhiin  till  Edward  silenced  fbem  in  doM 

2  Botfield.  quoted  In  hisCompotosafr 
nora  of  Castile. 

s  Warton  is  the   authority  for  tins  I 
which,  from  my  own  inspection  of  thej 
rary  curiosities  in  that  extraordinaiy  U*^ 
is  doubtless  true;  but  Warton  gives  tlr 
of  the  work  barbarously,  calUng it'  J<k 
The  volume  belonged  to  the  Friats  T 
Southampton.  « Kfi*^ 

&  This  child,  whose  name  was  (3 
was  brought  to  Edward  a  captive  is  b 
she  was  reared  and  professed  a  mm  in  il 
vent  of  Sempringfaam  with  her  cooriaq 
the  only  daughter  of  prince  Da^ Jjj 
Llewellyn,  which  prince  was  execowll 
ward.— Piers  T^ngtoft  mentions  hl«  p« 
acquaintance  with  these  royal  votaienei. 
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B%e  unsettled  state  of  Wales  needed  the  constant  presence  of  king 
"rard  to  keep  down  the  spirit  of  the  people ;  and  queen  Eleanora, 
\  bad  Mioyfedi  him  in  all  his  Welsh  campaigns,  kept  her  court  at 
'  m-castle  in  the  summer  of  1283.  Here  her  sixth  daughter,  the 
8  Isabella,  was  bom  a  native  of  Wales.^  Early  in  spring,  1284, 
i  carried  his  queen  to  his  newly-built  castle  of  Caernarvon,  a 
Iwagbold  he  had  just  finished  to  awe  the  insurgents  of  the  principality. 
I  tally  royal  fortress,  according  to  the  antiquary  Pennant,  appears 
«nt,  in  its  external  state,  precisely  as  when  queen  Eleanora  first 
i  the  stupendous  gateway  so  many  centuries  ago.  The  walls  are 
1  \xY  defensive  round  towers ;  they  have  two  principal  gates,  the 
I  feeing  the  Snowdon  mountains,  the  west  commanding  the  Menai. 
•  entrance  to  the  castle  is  very  stately  beneath  a  noble  tower,  on  the 
ttt  of  which  appears  the  statue  of  the  great  Edward,"  finely  carved 
pin  the  life,  drawing  a  dagger  with  a  stem  air,  as  if  menacing  his  un- 
"ning  subjects.  This  entrance  had  four  portcullisses,  and  every  requi- 
Jofrtrength,     To  this  mighty  castle  Edward  brought  Eleanora,  at  a 

3  when  her  situation  promised  an    increase  to  the  royal  family. 
1^  Eagle  tower,  is  at  a  prodigious  height  from  the  ground  at  the 

^  €nd,  and  could  only  be  approached  by  a  drawbridge  supported 
«»  uiaflBes  of  opposing  rock.  Eveiy  one  who  beholds  it  is  stmck 
^  its  grand  position  :  one  of  the  portals  of  Caernarvon  Castle  is  still, 
^  the  tradition  of  the  district,  called  "  queen  Eleanor's  gate."  Most 
«  the  Snowdon  barons  still  held  out,  and  the  rest  of  the  principality 
^feely  chafing  at  the  English  curb.  This  consideration  justifies 
«6  tradition  which  points  out  a  little  dark  den,  built  in  the  thickness 
^  the  Walls,  as  the  chamber  where  the  faithful  queen  gave  birth  to  her 
■^Edward.  The  chamber  is  twelve  feet  in  length  and  eight  in  breadth, 
**  w  without  a  fireplace.'  Its  discomforts  were  somewhat  modified  by 
^Dgs  of  tapestry,  of  which  some  marks  of  tenters  still  appear  in  the 
^*^*  Queen  Eleanora  was  the  first  person  who  used  tapestry  as 
j^DJtttre  for  walls  in  England,  and  she  never  needed  it  more  than  in 
*^  weary  lying-in  chamber  at  Caernarvon.'^  The  prince  was  born 
^  25tb,  when  fires  were  not  indispensable  in  a  small,  close  cham- 

« SSr\  sojourn  at  Caernarvoii-castle,  the  cradle  of 

in  (£  «    ®  portrait,  engraved  bj  Yertae  her  infant  Boa  is  sttll  shown.    It  is  hung  bj 

iW     ^^^  '^^^"^  ^^^^  statue.  rings  and  staples  to  two  upright  pieces  of 

4  r«a»ant  and  BoswelL  wood,  like  a  cot ;  it  Is  of  rude  workmanship, 
«f  tiiJ**  ^  primitive  olBce  of  the  grooms  yet  with  much  pretence  to  ornament,  having 
^*^aiaiiiber  to  hang  up  the  tapestry,  which  many  mouldings,  though  the  nails  are  left 
f*"^7B  carried  in  progress  with  the  royal  rough.  It  is  made  of  oak.  and  is  in  length 
^JJJJ*^  »nd  sent  forward  with  the  pur-  three  feet  two  inches,  its  width  one  foot  eight 
til, Ota!:  ^^^^""'"'^  ^  ^^®  chamber;  so  that  inches  at  the  bead,  and  one  foot  five  at  the 
I^T'^foniid  the  stone  walls  of  her  sleep-  feet;  It  has  rockers,  and  is  crowned  by  two 
^JJj^ber  in  comfortable  order  for  her  re*  birds,— whether  doves  or  eagles  antiquaries 

vT'^-  \%BX9t   Tint   VAt    dAcidad. — Boewoll'S  Aotlqui* 
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ber.  As  a  soldier's  wife,  used  to  attend  her  lord  in  all  campaign 
from  Syria  to  Scotland,  the  queen  had,  in  all  probability,  met  with  il 
worse  accommodations,  than  in  the  forlorn  chamber  in  Caemarrai 
castle.  The  queen  provided  a  Welsh  nurse  for  her  infant  ^  she  dM 
proved  her  usual  good  sense,  by  complying  with  the  prejudices  of  ^ 
.  country. 

Edward  I.  was  at  Rhuddlan-castle,  negotiating  with  the  despsiria; 
magnates  of  Wales,  when  news  was  brought  him  by  Griffith  Lloyd,  i 
Welsh  gentleman,  that  the  queen  had  made  him  father  of  a  living 
of  surpassing  beauty.     The  king  was  transported  with  joy ;  he  kni^H 
the  Welshman  on  the  spot,  and  made  him  a  magnificent  donatioBil 
lands.'    The  king  hastened  directly  to  Caernarvon,  to  see  his  El( 
and  her  boy ;  and  three  days  after,  the  castle  was  the  i-endezvons  of 
the  chiefs  of  North  Wales,  who  met  to  tender  their  final  submissioal 
Edward  I.,  and  to  implore  him,  as  their  lord-paramount,  to  appoi 
them  a  prince,  who  was  a  native  of  their  own  country,  and  whose  nail 
tongue  was  neither  French  nor  Saxon,  (which  they  assured  him  ft 
could  not  understand.'    Edward  told  them  he  would  immediately 
point  them  a  prince,  who  could  speak  neither  English  nor  French.  1 
Welsh  magnates,  expecting  he  was  a  kinsman  of  their  own  royal) 
declared  they  would  instantly  accept  him  as  their  prince,  if  his  < 
racter  was  void  of  reproach ;  whereupon  the  king  ordered  his  infant 
to  be  brought  in  and  presented  to  them,  assuring  the  assembly  that' 
was  just  bom  a  native  of  their  country  that  his  character  was  wi 
peached  ;  that  he  could  not  speak  a  word  of  English  or  French; 
that  if  they  pleased,  the  first  words  he  uttered  should  be  Welsh.' ' 
fierce  mountaineers  little  expected  such  a  ruler :  they  had,  ho«i<|i] 
alternative  but  submission,  and,  with  as  good  a  grace  as  thef ! 
kissed  the  tiny  hand  which  was  to  sway  their  sceptre,  and  vowed 
to  the  babe  of  the  fiiithful  Eleanora.^ 

The  queen  soon  changed  her  residence  to  her  magnificent 
Conway-castle,  where  all  the  elegancies  of  an  age  further  advj 
luxury  than  is  generally  supposed,  were  assembled  round  her. 
traces  of  her  abode  at  Conway  exist :  among  others,  her  state 
chamber  retains  some  richness  of  ornament :  it  opens  on  a  terrace 
manding  a  beautiful  view.    Leading  from  the  chamber  is  an 
recess,  called  by  tradition  "  queen  Eleanora's  oriel ;"  it  is  raised  by 
from  the  floor,  and  beautifully  adorned  with  painted  glass 
Here  the  queen  of  England,  during  her  lev^e,  or  rising,  sat  to 
the  ladies  qualified  to  be  presented  to  her,  while  her  tirewoman 

>  There  is  an  entry  in  the  household  book  '  Pennant's  Waks.             *  ^^^ 

of  Edward  II.  of  twenty  shillings,  which  the  *  Stowe  minutely  details  this  diqnw^ 

king  presented  to  Mary  of  Caernarvon,  his  cident,  the  anthentidty  of  whidi  ito^'' 

nurse,  for  coming  all  the  way  firom  Wales  to  supported  by  the  local  traditioos  of  » 

see  him.  Wales,  bat  1^  the  giant  tatbontjfiiStitm. 
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[  braided  those  long  tresses  ^  which  are  the  glory  of  a  Spanish  donna, 
I  which  her  statues  show  Eleanora  of  Castile  to  have  possessed.    A 
fern,  contemporary  with  this  queen,  minutely  describes  these  state 
;-rooms;* — 

•*  In  her  oriel  there  she  was. 
Closed  well  with  royal  glass ; 
Filled  it  was  with  imagery, 
Kvery  window  l^  and  by." 

The  August  following  the  birth  of  prince  Edward  saw  the  death  of 
Alphonso,  the  heir  of  England, — an  event  which  deeply  aflBicted 
moUier.    The  same  year  brought  calamity  to  her  brother,  king 
so  X.  of  Castile,'  who  was  the  most  extraordinary  person  of  his 
;  but  wrapping  himself  up  in  his  mathematical  studies  in  the  latter 
of  his  reign,  his  son,  Sancho  the  Brave,  deposed  him.    This  event 
a  source  of  great  grief  to  Eleanora,  for  her  royal  brother  was  ten- 
ly  beloved  by  her ;  she  had  named  her  favourite  child  after  him,  and 
\  in  his  reverse  of  fortune,  she  urged  her  royal  lord   to  interfere 
her  nephew  Sancho*  for  the  restoration  of  her  brother.    The 
>T)08ition  was  in  vain,  for  the  learned  Alphonso  died  in  confine- 
it 

"I^ie  death  of  king  Alexander  of  Scotland,  in  1285,  opened  a  new  pro- 

^"'  for  still  further  aggrandizing  the  progeny  of  queen  Eleanora.    The 

of  Scotland,  the  princess  Margaret  of  Norway,  great-niece  to  Ed- 

,  **^  1.,  was,  by  the  consent  of  the  nobles  of  Scotland,  solemnly  betrothed 

•l&Edward  of  Caernarvon,  prince  of  Wales,  and  every  prospect  promised 

I  «t  the  island  crowns  would  be  happily  united  in  the  persons  of  the  in- 

«t  son  of  Eleanora  and  the  little  queen  of  Scotland.    After  this  paciifi- 

'  •«ou  of  the  whole  island,  the  king  and  queen  resided  three  years  in 

'  fJJJitaine.    Eleanora  there  gave  birth  to  her  seventh  and  eighth  daugh- 

^*Mwins,  the  princesses  Beatrice  and  Berengaria. 

^J^en  the  queen  returned  to  England,  she  was  urged  to  devote  her 

wjjrth  daughter,  the  princess  Mary,  to  the  cloister.    Her  reluctance  to 

'  J^^^qnish  this  child  is  noted  by  most  chroniclers,  and  produced  more 

^  ■  "^D  one  pathetic  epistle  from  dignitaries  of  the  church  on  the  impro- 

Wyof  **  withholding  from  heaven  a  chosen  lamb  from  her  numerous 

i^^''*    Among  the  other  admirable  qualities  of  Eleanora,  we  find  free- 

mJ^  citttom,  derived  from  the  middle  learned  assistants  forty  thousand  crowns  for 

^J^»  continued  in  France  till  the  Revo-  their  services;  a  benefaction  instantly  resented 

JJf.  *]^6^ord  'levee,'  still  used  at  our  by  his  combative  subjects,  who  toolc  their 

I  f^^^  from  it.  2  Pennant.  monarch  and  his  astronomers  for  copjurors* 

fte  iiM?t  1  °^  somamed  U  Sabio,  employed  and  were  Infuriated  that  a  king  should  be- 

Vn^Tr^'^vned  men,  not  only  Europeans,  stow  treasure  on  any  peaceful  profe^on. — 

nti^^J^  Jews,  to  assist  him  in  con-  See  Atlas  Geographique.    Alphonso  pursued 

^Jtt^  the  celebrated  Alpbonsine  tables,  so  his  studies  in  quiet  when  imprisoned,  con- 

^^  standard  of  astronomical  calcula-  soling  himself  by  deeming  his  subjects  fools, 
w  "^^iniE,  withal,  some  glunpees  of  the        *  Many  papers  on  this  subject  appear  in 

•m  £\^^  "•**  °^  science  by  Galileo  the  Foedera. 

"'^  ^'Rac  Newton.    Alphonso  paid  his        *  There  are  innumerable  grants  recorded  in 
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dom  from  the  prejudices  of  her  era.  She  kept  a  happy  medium  betn 
the  hold  infidelity  of  her  philosophic  hrother,  Alphonso,  the  matlxl 
tician,*  and  the  superfluous  devotion  of  the  middle  ages.  The  prii 
Mary  was,  however,  veiled  at  the  age  of  ten  years,  at  Amhresbiny,!! 
The  year  after  her  profession,  the  queen  adlied  a  ninth  daughter,  i 
princess  Blanche,  to  her  family.  Eleanora  reared  and  educated  heri 
merous  train  of  heautiful  princesses  in  a  retired  angle  of  Westmial 
palace,  to  which  was  given,  on  account  of  their  residence  thenvl 
appellation  of  "  the  Maiden-hall.'*  ^  Three  of  the  queen's  elder  ^sso^ 
were  married,  or  hetrothed,  in  1290.  The  princess  royal,  Eleanoi%^ 
affianced  to  Alphonso,  prince  of  Arragon ;  this  prince  died  soon 
when  she  married  the  duke  of  Barr.  The  next  sister,  Joanna  of 
in  her  eighteenth  year,  renowned  for  her  beauty  and  high  spirit^ 
married  with  great  pomp  at  the  monastery  of  the  knights  of  St. 
Clerkenwell,  to  the  premier  peer  of  England,  Gilbert  the  Eed 
Gloucester.  A  few  weeks  later,  queen  Eleanora  assisted  at  a  st 
Her  ceremony,  when  her  third  daughter,  Margaret,  then  fifteen, 
at  Westminster-abbey,  John,  the  second  duke  of  Brabant  The 
has  been  observed,  was  subject  to  violent  fits  of  rage  in  the  earlier 
of  his  life.  At  the  nuptials  of  his  daughter  Margaret,  having  gi^ 
of  his  esquires  a  rap  with  his  wand,  without  just  cause,'  he  paiii 
13Z.  ^8,  M,  as  compensation,  whether  for  the  indignity  or  the  inj 
Ijot  noted. 

The  plate  used  in  the  queen's  household  will  prove  that  the 
Eleanora  had  attained  a  considerable  degree  of  luxury  ;  it  was 
of  Ade,  the  king's  goldsmith;  and  the  description  of  the  ridi 
furnished  by  this  member  of  the  goldsmith's  company  has  he« 
to  light  by  modem  research.     Thirty-four  pitchers  of  gold  vk 
for  holding  water  or  wine ;  ten  gold  chalices,  of  the  value  d 
292Z.  each ;  ten  cups  of  silver  gilt,  or  silver  white,  some  witli 
of  the  same,  or  enamelled ;  more  than  one  hundred  smaller  silver 
value  from  41.  to  118Z.  each ;  also  cups  of  jasper,  plates  and 
silver,  gold  salts,  alms-bowls,  silver  hanapers  or  baskets ;  cups  of 
with  holy  sentences  wrought  thereon ;  enamelled  silver  jugs, 
with  effigies  of  the  king  in  a  surcoat  and  hood,  and  with  two 
queen  Eleanora.    It  is  generally  supposed  that  Tom  Coryate,  of 
memory,  introduced  the  use  of  forks  from  Italy,  so  lately  as  the  ' 
James  I.    But  our  Provencal  Plantagenet  queens  did  not  feed  with 


the  Foedera  to  the  nun-prinoess.  Her  father 
grants  the  forests  of  &ivemake,  and  other 
woodlands,  for  fire  for  her  chamber ;  the  port 
of  Southampton  is  taxed  for  oil  for  her  lamp 
and  for  wine  for  her  table. 

1  Alphonso  is  said  to  have  declared,  •  that 
he  could  have  devised  a  better  way  of  order- 
ing the  movements  of  the  celestial  bodies:" 


this  speech  led  to  his  depositioD.  Tfael 
he  was  not  satisfied  with  bfc  own  f* 
mical  tables,  and  foresaw  subseqaeotii 
ments.  - 

2  Brayley  and  Britton's  ftklwe  rfl 
minster,  114.  This  portion  of  the  oU| 
was  destroyed  by  fire  a  little  tinKOT 
queen's  death.  »  Bot*»4 
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jjpgers,  whatever  their  English  subjects  might  do,  sinoe  in  the  list  of 
a's  i^te  occurs  a  pair  of  knives  with  silver  sheaths,  enamelled 
i  2i/ork  of  crystal,  and  a  silver  fork*  handled  with  ebony  and  ivor}'. 
.  4e  list  of  royal  valuables  were  likewise  combs  and  looking-glasses 
M  alver-gilt,  and  a  bodkin  of  silver  in  a  leather  case ;  five  serpents* 
'  tongues,  set  in  a  standard  of  silver ;  a  royal  crown  set  with  rubies, 
•nenilds,  and  great  pearls ;  another  with  Indian  pearls ;  and  one  great 
crown  of  gold,  ornamented  with  emeralds,  sapphires  of  the  East, 
J'nbie8,and  large  Oriental  pearls.  This  seems  to  have  been  Eleanora's 
^  itate  crown,  used  at  the  coronation  feast.  Above  all,  there  is  a  gold 
IwBg  with  a  great  sapphire,  wrought  and  set  by  no  other  hand  than  that 
jfcf  St  Dnnstan. 

I*   Eleanora's  royal  lord  was  not  always  cross  and  savage  at  wedding  fes- 

(Hmties,  given  to  rap  heads  with  his  wand,'  or  throw  coronets  behind  the 

i  fte,ifreak  in  which  he  afterwards  indulged.    More  than  one  merry 

♦•loenetook  place  with  the  king  and  the  queen's  ladies,  vdth  whom  this 

i^^ntiest  of  the  Plantagenets  now  and  then  indulged  in  romping.  There 

V^  old  custom,  still  remembered  in  Warwickshire,  called  "  heaving." 

Pwi  Easter-Monday,  the  women  servants  of  every  household  clamorously 

rater  the  chamber  or  sitting-room  of  the  master  of  the  family,  or  any 

■  ^^"^  beneath  his  roof,"  and,  seating  him  in  a  chair,  lift  him  therein 

^^  the  ground,  und  refuse  to  set  him  down  till  he  compounds  for  his 

^^^  a  gratuity.    Seven  of  queen  Eleanora's  ladies,  on  the  Easter- 

*"*^y  of  1290,  unceremoniously  invaded  the  chamber  of  king  Edward, 

*w  fieiring  their  majestic  master,  proceeded  to  "  heave  him  "  in  his  chair, 

*"l  1»  was  glad  to  pay  a  fine  of  fourteen  pounds  to  enjoy  "  his  own 

5^)"  and  be   set    at  liberty.'    The  queen  went  to  her  palace  at 

^tham,  when  the  king  spied  her  laundress,  Matilda  of  Waltham,  among 

**  lookers-on  in  the  courtyard  while  the  hounds  were  coupling  and  the 

^nt  hunters  mounting,  most  likely  for  the  Londoners'  Easter-hunt. 

*^ Edward,  in  a  merry  mood,  wagered  a  fleet  hunter  that  Matilda  could 

^k  ride  hunting  with  them,  and  be  in  at  the  death  of  the  stag.     She 

?f*Pted  the  bet,  mounted  the  horse,  and  rode  with  such  success,  that 

*<*ward  was  fain  to  redeem  his  good  steed  for  forty  shillings.*    A  large 

"P^sh  ship  came  that  summer  to  Portsmouth,  fix)m  which  the  queen 

^  supplied  with  some  of  her  native  fruits.     She  bought  one  frail  of 

^ille  figs,  one  of  raisins,  a  bale  of  dates,  two  hundred  and  thirty  pome- 

S'^tes,  fifteen  citrons,  and  seven  oranges.** 

The  autumn  of  the  year  1290  brought  threatening  clouds  to  the 
Prosperity  of  the  island  kingdoms,  and  the  royal  family  of  queen  Elea- 

|L.  See  RecoM  CommiiBloii«  p.  78,  where  ♦  MS.  in  the  Tower,  quoted  by  B.  Botfield, 

^  are  enumerated  among  the  items  of  Esq.,  in  his  learned  work.   *  Manners  and 

1  ^  the  First's  domestic  utensils.  Household  Expenses  of  England,'  zlviii. 

2  ^«diobe-book  of  Edward  I.,  foL  466.  >  Ibid. 
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nonu    The  little  queen,  Margaret  of  Scotland,  was  to  be  sent  this  -^ 
from  Norway  to  Scotland,  and  thence,  by  agreement,  to  the  court  of 
land,  that  she  might  be  educated  under  the  care  of  the  admirable  qi 
of  Edward  I.    The  bishop  of  St.  Andrew^s  wrote  to  king  Edward, 
a  report  was  spread  of  the  young  queen's  death^  on  her  homeward 
age.    Edward,  who  had  already  sent  the  bishop  of  Durham  and  six 
gents  to  take  possession  of  Scotland,  in  the  names  of  Edward  of  ~ 
narvon  and  Margaret  of  Norway,'  was  startled  into  prompt  actici 
these  alarming  tidings.    He  took  a  hasty  farewell  of  his  beloved  qi 
and  charged  her  to  follow  him  with  all  convenient  speed. 

Edward  had  not  entered  Scotland  when  the  fatal  news  reached 
that  Eleanora,  the  faithful  companion  of  his  life,  in  travelling  thi 
Lincolnshire  to  join  him  previously  to  his  entering  Scotland,  had 
seized  with  an  autumnal  fever  at  Hardeby,  near  Grantham.    It 
by  existing  documents,'  that  the  queen's  illness  was  lingering,  but  didi 
take  a  fatal  character  until  a  few  days  before  the  king  was  aummoi 
Her  wardrobe- book  notes  the  payment  of  one  mark  to  Henry  of 
pelier,  for  syrup  and  other  medicines  bought  at  Lincoln,  October  28^ 
the  queen  at  Hardeby.    Master  Leopardo,  Eleanora's  household  ph 
cian,  was  likewise  in  attendance  on  her,  besides  a  leech  in  the  servie 
the  king  of  AiTagon.     The  queen  rewarded  them  in  her  will :  to 
pardo  she  gave  twenty  marks,  and  to  the  Arragonese  leech  twelve 
a  half ;  for  she  left  an  elaborate  will,  containing  legacies  to  the 
])er&ons  who  attended  on  her  in  her  last  sickness.     Her  two 
Joanna  and  Isabella  de  Camville,*  were  munificently  dowered  1 
Many  payments  of  five,  ten,  or  twenty  marks  are  paid  them  to 
their  marriages,  and  sometimes  for  care  concerning  the  queed 
from  all  which  it  may  be  fairly  concluded  they  were  the  queen'si 
ants  in  her  illness.    Their  mother  likewise  received  twenty  poaal 
arrears  of  a  salary  from  Easter  to  Michaelmas.    Her  humbler  s 
were  not  forgotten :  she  left  a  legacy  to  William,  her  tailor,  and 
cook  of  her  daughter,  the  princess  Eleanora,  for  services  perfoimcd. 

Ambition,  at  the  strong  call  of  conjugal  love,  for  once  released itsj 
on  the  mighty  heart  of  Edward.    In  comparison  with  Eleanora, 
dying,  the  coveted  crown  of  Scotland  was  nothing  in  his  estimation, 
turned  southward  instantly  when  the  fatal  news  of  her  danger  read 
him ;  but  though  he  travelled  with  the  utmost  speed,  he  arrived  tool 

1  She  died  at  the  Orkneys,  it  Is  supposed  of  was  the  greatest  national  calamitj  tbatj 
the  fatigue  of  a  very  stormy  voyage,  being  befell  Scotland.  An  elegant  fisnate  poet,  I 
driven  to  those  islands  by  violent  weather,  Holford,  says, — 
October  1290.— See  Walsingham.    Her  death 

**  The  north  wind  sobs  where  Maigaret  sleqie, 
And  still  in  tears  of  blood  her  memory  Scotland  ste^" 

2  Act.  Pub.  and  Buchanan.  ♦  Daughters  of  Sir  Robert  de  OunvBlB.- 
»  Wardrobe-book  of  Edward  I.,foL  18,  b.  47.     B.  Botfield. 
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J  see  her  living  once  more :  his  queen  had  expired,  November  29th,  at 

}  house  of  a  gentleman  named  Weston.    She  died,  according  to  our 

ition,  in  the  forty-seventh  year  of  her  age. 

I  The  whoJe  affairs  of  Scotland,  however  pressing  they  might  be,  were 

literated  for  a  time  from  the  mind  of  the  great  Edward,  by  the  acute 

sorrow  he  suffered  for  the  death  of  Eleanora  -^  nor,  till  he  had  paid  the 

duties  he  considered  due  to  her  breathless  clay,  would  he  attend  to  the 

.•lightest  temporal  business.    In  the  bitterest  grief  he  followed  her  corpse 

a  person,  during  thirteen  days,  in  the  progress  of  the  royal  funeral  from 

Grantham  to  Westminster.    At  the  end  of  every  stage  the  royal  bier 

gBted,  surrounded  by  its  attendants,  in  some  central  part  of  a  great  town, 

H  the  neighbouring  ecclesiastics  came  to  meet  it  in  solemn  procession,  and 

P  ^ace  it  before  the  high  altar  of  the  principal  church.    At  every  one  of 

■Aoe  resting-places  the  royal  mourner  vowed  to  erect  a  cross  in  memory 

I  «f  dm  reine,  as  he  passionately  called  his  lost  Eleanora.    Thirteen  of 

j  wfise  splendid  monuments  of  his  affection  once  existed  ;  those  of  North- 

mptonand  Waltham'  still  remain,  models  of  architectural  beauty.  The 

mony  of  marking  the  sites  for  these  crosses  is  thus  described  by  the 

•nider  of  Dunstable :   **  Her  body  passed  through  Dunstable,  and 

one  night,  and  two  precious  cloths  were  given  us,  and  eighty 

'  lOTuids  of  wax.     And  when  the  body  of  the  queen  was  departing  from 

I  Ijuistable,  her  bier  rested  in  the  centre  of  the  market-place,  till  the  king's 

1  chancellor  and  the  great  men  then  and  there  present  had  marked  a  fit- 

™g  place  where  they  might  afterwards  erect,  at  the  royal  expense,  a 

^  of  wonderful  size — our  prior  being  there  present,  and  sprinkling 

koly  water." 

The  principal  citizens  of  London,  with  their  magistrates,  came  several 

™8  on  the  north  road,  clad  in  black  hoods  and  mourning  cloaks,  to 

^t  the  royal  corpse  and  join  the  solemn  procession.  The  hearse  rested, 

I  pffiviously  to  its  admission  into  Westminster-abbey,  at  the  spot  now  oc- 

^P^  by  the  statue  of  Charles  I.,  which  commanded  a  grand  view  of 

»Je  abbey,  the  hall,  and  palace  of  Westminster.    The  king,  in  his  letter 

~  «tt  abbot  of  Cluny,  desires  prayers  for  the  soul  of  her  "  whom  living 

^  loved,  and  whom  dead  he  shall  never  cease  to  love."    Yet,  as  the 

ef«it  expenses  of  crosses  erected,  her  funeral,*  and  her  beautiful  tomb 

^  aUtue,  were  paid  by  her  executors,  there  is  some  reason  to  suppose 

^  own  funds  discharged  the  costs.     It  is  needful  to  explain  the  use  of 

^  crosses :  they  were  places  of  the  field  or  out-door  preaching  of  the 

cient  church ;  likewise,  sustenance  for  the  poor  was  distributed  from 

^>  according  to  the  means  of  their  several  endowments. 

^»ey  buried  queen  Eleanora  in  Westminster  Abbey,  at  the  feet  of 

er  father-in-law,  December  10, 1290.    Her  elegant  statue,  reclining  on 

t  Vr^!!"'*'^"^  "^  Speed.  road,  to  rest  for  the  night  at  Waltham-abbey,. 

joav^^^-croas    was  built  where  Elea-     which  Is  situated  about  a  mile  from  the  spot. 
*'  ^nxe  turned  from  the  high  north        >  Fcedera.  vol  i.  ^ 
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an  altar-shaped  tomb,  was  cast  in  bronze  by  an  aHist  patronised  M 
Henry  III.  and  Edward  I.,  supposed  to  be  the  celebrated  Pietro  CaTW 
lini,  but  his  name  is  now  certified  ^  as  master  William  Torell,   a  natitn 
statuary.    The  munificent  Edward  paid  the  artist  for  this  statae,  and 
that  of  his  fathe/  Henry  IH.,  more  than  1700Z.  of  our  money  :  likewise 
for  a  rich  cover  to  enclose  his  queen's  statue,  which  was  richly  gilt: 
gold  florins  were  purchased  for  the  gilding,  and  it  was  only  exbibi ted  <m 
solemn  days.     He  built  his  furnace  to  cast  the  queen's  statue  in  Sfc 
Margaret's  churchyard,     Torell  certainly  produced  a  work  of  which 
any  modem  artist  might  be  justly  proud.    We  feel,  while  gazing  upon 
it,  that  it  possesses  all  the  reality  of  individual  resemblance.    The  coun- 
tenance of  Eleanora  is  serenely  smiling ;  the  delicate  features  are  perfect^ 
both  in  form  and  expression.    The  right  hand  held  a  sceptre,  now  broken 
away;  the  left  is  closed  over  something  pendant  from  the  neck  by  a 
string,  supposed  to  be  a  crucifix,  likewise  destroyed.      Her  head  is 
crowned  with  a  magnificent  circlet,  from  which  her  hair  falls  in  elegant 
waves  on  her  shoulders.    The  queen  of  Edward  I.  must  have  been  s 
model  of  feminine  beauty .^    No  wonder  that  the  united  influence  of" 
loveliness,  virtue,  and  sweet  temper  should  have  inspired  in  the  heart 
of  her  renowned  lord  an  attachment  so  deep  and  true. 

The  king  endowed  the  abbey  of  Westminster  with  many  rich  gifts, 
for  dirges  and  masses  to  commemorate  his  beloved  queen.     Wax-Iigfals 
perpetually  burnt  around  her  tomb,  till  the  Reformation  extinguished 
them  three  hundred  years  afterwards,  and  took  away  the  funds  that  kep^ 
them  alight.     "She  hath,"  says  Fabyan,  "two  wax  tapers  burning 
upon  her  tomb  both  day  and  night,  which  hath  so  continued  syn  tfce 
day  of  her  burying  to  this  present."^   The  tomb  itself  is  of  grejPefc- 
worth  marble,  and  is  designed  in  a  style  corresponding  with  the  rich 
memorial-cross  of  Waltham,  especially  the  lower  range  of  shields,  on 
which  are  seen  embossed  the  towers  of  Castile  and  the  purple  lions  of 
Leon,  with  the  bendlets  of  Ponthieu.    Various  paintings  by  Walter  de 
Durham  once  adorned  the  canopy  and  the  base,  of  which  some  faint 
traces  alone  remain.    Eound  the  metal  table  on  which  the  statue  re- 
poses is  a  verge,  embossed  with  Saxon  characters,  to  this  effect : — "Here 
lies  Alianor,  wife  to  king  Edward,  formerly  queen  of  England,  on  whose 
soul  G-od  for  pity  have  grace!    Amen."    This  is  at  present   the  solft 

1  See  the  accounts  of  queen  Eleanora'sexe-  feet  on  the  outside  of  the  chapel,  whldi  'm> 

cutore,  edited  by  B.  Botfleld,  Esq.  placed  at  an  inconvenient   height  for  the 

*  See  portrait  of  Eleanora  of  Castile,  vol.  i.  operations  of  the  pickers  and  stealers  wbo 

Illustrated  edition  of  this  work.  often  visit  that  stately  fane ;  therefore,  lbi« 

8  The  tomb  of  Henry  III.  is  richly  inlaid  memento  of  our  great  king's  filial  piety  still 

with  curious  and  precious  stones,  which  his  remains  in  a  tolerable  state  of  preservation, 

son  Edward  I.  brought  with  him  from  Syria  "  Edward  I.  reserved  some  of  his  predoM 

for  that  purpose.    Its  splendour  may  be  no-  store  to  adorn  the  statue  of  his  beloved  wift, 

ticed  by  thiDse  who  walk  In  the  abbey  beneath  for  round  the  neck  are  cusps,  wbei«  a  ca%^ 

St.  Edward's  chapel.    Fortunately  most  of  net  has  been  fixed,  but  it  has  been  wrenditf! 

this  beautiful  mosaic  of  curious  stones  is  per-  oflF  and  stolen.'*--Pennant.5 
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epitaph  of  Eleanoia  of  Castile ;  but  before  the  Refonnation  the  hearse- 
tablet  hung  near  the  tomb,  on  which  were  some  funeral  verses  in  Latin, 
with  an  English  translation  by  some  ancient  rhymester,^  transcribed 
tee,  not  for  their  beauty,  but  their  historical  character : — 

*  Queen  Eleanora  Is  here  interred,  a  royal  virtuous  dame. 
Sister  unto  the  Spanish  king,  of  ancient  blood  and  fiune ; 
King  Edward's  wife,  first  of  that  name,  and  Prince  of  Wales  by  right. 
Whose  father  Henry,  jxist  the  third,  was  sure  an  English  wight. 
He  craved  her  wife  unto  his  son ;  the  prince  himself  did  goe 
On  that  embassage  luckily,  lumself  with  many  moe. 
This  knot  of  linked  marriage  the  king  Alphonso  liked. 
And  with  his  sister  and  this  prince  the  marriage  up  was  striked. 
The  dowry  rich  and  royal  was,  for  such  a  prince  most  meet, 
For  Ponthien  was  the  marriage  gift,  a  dowry  rich  and  great ; 
A  woman  both  in  counsel  wise,  religious,  fruitfal,  meek, 
Who  did  increase  her  husband's  fdends,  and  'larged  his  honour  eke. 

LSABN  TO  DIE !" 

Her  heart  was  enclosed  in  an  urn,  and  deposited  in  the  church  of  the 

Black  Friars,  London  :  round  it  a  rich  picture  was  painted  or  enamelled. 

The  nine  beautiful  crosses,  raised  to  the  memory  of  Eleanora  of  Castile  by 

her  sorrowing  widower,  were  all  the  work  of  English  artists.*     Charing- 

croBs  is  the  most  frequently  named  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  metropolis, 

•Wkyagjx  the  structure  itself  has  vanished  from  the  face  of  the  earth. 

TetcYery  time  Charing-cross  is  mentioned,  a  tribute  is  paid  unconsciously 

to  the  virtues  of  Edward  the  First's  beloved  queen,  for  the  appellation 

w  deriyed  from  the  king's  own  lips,  who  always  spoke  of  her,  in  his 

™ch  dialect,  as  the  cJiere  reine.    Thus  the  words  "  Charing-cross " 

®gnify  the  **  dear  queen's  cross,"  ^  an  object  that  was  always  seen  by  the 

Jpyal  widower  in  his  egress  and  regress  from  his  palace  of  Westminster. 

fhis  anecdote  is  corroborated  by  Edward's  personal  habits,  Avho  cer- 

^%,  like  his  ancestors,  spoke  French  in  his  familiar  intercourse.* 

^r  sovereigns  had  not  yet  adopted  English  as  their  mother-tongue. 

^uiOTigh  Edward  and  his  father  spoke  English  readily,  yet  their  con- 

^€ttation  in  domestic  life  was  chiefly  carried  on  in  French.    Foreigner 

a«  she  was,  Eleanora  of  Castile  entirely  won  the  love  and  good- will  of 

J^*'»ditlon  is  extant,  that  Skelton  (poet-  »  Mnlcolm's  London.    Wilkinson's  Londi- 

"««»»  to  Henry  Vlll.)  translated  the  Latin  niura  Redlvlva.    In  the  accounts  published 

•Sto         English,  while  he  was  a  sanctu-  by  Botfield  of  Eleanora's  executors,  Charlng- 

^^™J  under  the  protection  of  abbot  Islip,  cross  is  firequently  mentioned,  and  its  pro- 

thi  2«v?®  ^•oal*tion8  hung  on  tablets  near  gress  minutely  traced :  it  is  spelt  variously, 

jjfwmbg — Brayley's  Historical  Perambu-  but  at  last  settled  as  Crwxm  de  la  Char- 

t  X  ryngt.    Malcolm  was  a  practical  matter-of- 

^gJS?  UT^ents  to  Alexander,  the  designer,  fact  antiquarian,  not  likely  to  give  a  roman- 

qJJJJJ^W  8  Executors'    Accounts    of    the  tic  derivation ;  yet  we  own  that  the  expres- 

)gr°J  Expenses,  Izxxiv.    William  of  Suf-  sion  la  Char-rynge,  in  the  mixed  language  of 

^l^^vthe  smaller  Images  at  Blackfiriars ;  the  executors'  Gompotus,  raises  a  supposition 

Jg^of  Stowe  built  Lincoln-cross ;  Jehu  that  the  word  •  Charing  *  simply  meant  to  ex- 

i^f'^tt.  Northampton,  Stratford,  Dunstable,  press  the  ring  or  carrii^e-drive  where  the 

*A\'  ovT       * »  Waltham,  Roger  de  Crun-  cars  went  round,  while  their  masters  were 

iid«'i^%  Richard  deOnindell;  Cheap-  attending  the  royal  levees  at  Westmioster* 

■^^ichiel  of  Canterbury.  palace.                     *  Holinshed. 
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ber  subjects.  Walsingham  thus  sums  up  her  character :  "  To  oor 
nation  she  was  a  loving  mother,  the  column  and  pillar  of  the  wbok 
realm  ;  therefore,  to  her  glory,  the  king  her  husband  caused  all  tho86 
famous  trophies  to  be  erected,  wherever  her  noble  corse  did  rest;  for  be 
loved  her  above  all  earthly  creatures.  She  was  a  godly,  modest,  and 
merciful  princess :  the  English  nation  in  her  time  was  not  harassed  by 
foreigners,  nor  the  country  people  by  the  purveyors  of  the  crown.  The 
sorrow-stricken  she  consoled  as  became  her  dignity,  and  she  made  tbem 
friends  that  were  at  discord."  The  common  people  have  not  dealt » 
justly  by  her :  the  name  of  this  virtuous  woman  and  excellent  queen  is 
only  known  by  them  to  be  slandered  by  means  of  a  popular  ballid, 
called  *  The  Fall  of  Queen  Eleanora,  wife  to  Edward  I.  of  England, 
who  for  her  pride  sank  into  the  earth  at  Queenhithe,  and  rose  again  it 
Charing-cross,  after  killing  the  Lady  Mayoress.'  Some  faint  traces  of 
the  quarrels  between  the  city  of  London  and  Eleanor  of  Provence  »• 
garding  Queenhithe  had  been  heard  by  the  writer  of  this  ballad,  irfffl 
has  ignorantly  confounded  her  with  her  daughter-in-law,  the  spotl* 
Eleanora  of  Castile. 

Civilization  made  rapid  advances  under  the  auspices  of  aconrt,« 
well  regulated  as  that  of  Eleanoi*a  of  Castile.  Wales,  in  particuli^ 
emerged  in  some  degree  from  its  state  of  barbarism.  The  manners  d 
the  Welsh  were  so  savage  at  the  time  when  Eleanora  kept  her  court  U 
North  Wales,  that  her  royal  lord  was  forced  to  revive  an  ancient  Wdi 
law,  threatening  severe  punishments  on  anyone  "who  should  strike 4l 
queen,  or  snatch  anything  out  of  her  hand."  The  English  had  iiH| 
reason  to  pride  themselves  on  their  superiority.  Although  there  w»# 
danger  of  their  beating  the  queen  in  her  hall  of  state,  they  had  pel* 
her  predecessor  from  London  Bridge. 

Sculpture,  architecture,  and  casting  in  brass  and  bronze  were  notdf 
encouraged  by  king  Edward  and  his  queen,  but  brought  to  great  perfci 
tion  by  the  English  artists  whom  they  patriotically  employed.  Carri^ 
in  wood,  an  art  purely  English,  now  richly  decorated  both  ecclesiastifl 
and  domestic  structures.  Eleanora  of  Castile  first  introduced  the  use  a 
tapestry  as  hangings  for  walls  :  it  was  a  fashion  appertaining  to  Moond 
luxury,  and  adopted  by  the  Spaniards.  The  coldness  of  our  clinia« 
must  have  made  it  indispensable  to  the  fair  daughter  of  the  South 
chilled  with  the  damp  stone-walls  of  English  Gothic  halls  and  chambett 
In  the  preceding  centuries,  tapestry  was  solely  worked  to  decorate  al(a% 
or  to  be  displayed  as  pictorial  exhibitions,  in  solenm  commemoration  cQ 
great  events,  like  the  Bayeux  tapestry  of  Matilda  of  Flanders.  TI* 
robes  worn  by  the  court  of  Eleanora  of  Castile  were  graceful ;  the  clo* 
under-gown,  or  kirtle,  was  made  high  in  the  neck,  with  tight  sleeves 
and  a  ti-ain,  over  which  an  elegant  robe  with  full  fur  sleeves  was  worn 
The  ugly  gorget,  an  imitation  of  the  helmets  of  the  knights,  executed  m  1 
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wMte  cambric  or  lawn,  out  of  which  was  cut  a  visor  for  the  face  to  peep 
through,  deformed  the  head-tire  of  some  of  the  ladies  of  her  court,  and  is 
to  be  seen  on  the  effigy  (otherwise  most  elegant)  of  Aveline,  countess  of 
Lancaster,  her  sister-in-law.  But  Eleanora  had  a  better  taste  in  dress ; 
no  gorget  hides  her  beautiful  throat  and  fine  shoulders ;  her  ringlets 
flow  on  each  side  of  her  face,  and  fall  on  her  neck  from  under  the  r^al 
diadenu  The  ladies  of  Spain  are  celebrated  for  the  beauty  of  their  hair, 
and  we  see  by  her  statues  that  Eleanora  did  not  conceal  her  tresses. 
The  elegance  and  simplicity  of  the  dress  adopted  by  this  lovely  queen, 
might  form  a  model  for  female  costume  in  any  era. 

To  Eleanora  of  Castile  England  owes  the  introduction  of  the  famous 
heed  of  sheep  for  which  CJotswold  has  been  so  famous.  A  few  of  these 
animate  were  introduced,  by  the  care  of  the  patriotic  queen,  from  her 
DstiYe  Spain ;  and  they  had  increased  to  that  degree  in  about  half  a 
antaiy,  that  their  wool  became  the  staple  riches  of  England.  Anthony 
Bee,  bishop  of  Durham,  having  obtained  possession  of  Eltbam-palace, 
originally  a  royal  demesne,  after  building  superbly  there,  bequeathed  it 
^'th  its  improvements  to  queen  Eleanora.^  The  last  time  the  name  of 
Eleanora  of  Castile  appears  in  our  national  records  is  in  the  parliament- 
My  rolls,  and  from  Norman  French  we  translate  the  following  supplica- 
\kBv.— «  The  executors  of  Oliver  de  Ingram  pray  to  recover  before  the 
W«  Mditors  three  hundred  and  fifty  marks,  owed  by  dame  Alianore, 
^*te  queen  and  companion  to  our  lord  king  Edward  I.,  and  the  said 
execators  show,  that  though  our  lord  the  king  had  given  command  to 
i»re  it  paid,  it  is  not  yet  done ;  therefore  they  humbly  crave  that  he 
^U  he  pleased  to  give  a  new  order  for  that  same,  on  account  of  the 
"Olth  of  the  soul  of  the  said  queen  Alianore,  his  companion."  By  this 
<iocament  we  learn,  from  the  best  authority,  that  creditors,  at  that  era, 
OHwidered  they  kept  a  detaining  hold  on  the  souls  even  of  royal  debtors. 
Moreover,  in  the  same  parliament  the  prioress  and  her  nuns  of  St  Helen 
l"^»ent  a  pathetic  petition  to  the  king,  representing  **  how  earnestly 
Jwy  have  prayed  for  the  soul  of  madame  the  queen,  late  companion  to 
^  Edward ;  and  they  hope  for  perpetual  alms  for  the  sustenance  of 
'Mir  poor  convent  in  London,  in  consideration  of  the  pains  they  have 

Eleanora  of  Castile  left  seven  living  daughters  and  one  son.  Only 
»onr  of  her  daughters  were  bestowed  in  marriage.  The  princess-royal 
JM  united,  in  1292,  to  the-  duke  of  Barr.  Afterwards  the  king  paid 
«n«8o  de  Thomville,  valet  of  the  count  of  Barr,  for  bringing  him  news 
^}he  birth  of  her  eldest  son,  the  enormous  sum  of  fifty  poimds  1  But 
jt"8  hoy  was  the  next  heir  to  England  after  Edward  of  Caernarvon,  for 
Wward  I.  settled  the  succession  on  the  daughters  of  Eleanora  of  Castile ;' 
1  Hist,  of  Eitham  PkUce.  *  Vat.  Rolls. 
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first  on  the  countess  of  Barr  and  her  progeny,  then  on  Joanna  of  Acre, 
and  all  the  seven  princesses  then  alive,  in  succession. 

Isabella,^  the  sixth  daughter  of  king  Edward  and  Eleanora  of  Castile^ 
was  married  at  Ipswich  (the  year  before  her  father's  wedlock  with  Mar- 
guerite of  France)  to  the  count  of  Holland.  Some  circumstances  con* 
nected  with  the  wedding  of  the  princess  Isabella  had  put  the  royd 
widower  of  Eleanora  of  Castile  in  a  violent  fit  of  anger,  for  he  threw  the 
bride's  coronet  behind  the  fire ;  a  freak  which  would  never  have  \m 
known,  if  the  keeper  of  his  privy-purse  ^  had  not  been  obliged  to  aooonut 
for  the  outlay  of  the  money  "  to  make  good  a  large  ruby  and  an  emenH 
lost  out  of  the  coronet,  when  the  king's  grace  was  pleased  to  throw  it 
behind  the  fire."  A  strange  stormy  scene,  lost  in  the  dinmess  of  time^ 
is  assuredly  connected  with  this  incident,  which  occurred  at  Ipswid^ 
January  18, 1297.  It  is  doubtful  if  the  young  bride  ever  left  EDglanfe 
two  years  afterwards  her  lord  died,  and  she  was  left  a  widow,  childle* 
She  afterwards  married  the  earl  of  Hereford,  Humphrey  de  Bohnn. 

Edward  I.  survived  most  of  his  beloved  Eleanora's  children, 
coimtess  of  Barr  preceded  him  to  the  tomb,  not  long  after  the  birth  of  if 
second  son  in  1298.  •  Joanna  of  Acre  died  soon  after  her  father,  and! 
countess  of  Hereford  survived  him  but  four  years.  The  nun-pi 
and  the  unfortunate  Edward  II.,  were  the  only  individuals  that  r 
the  term  of  middle  life  out  of  the  numerous  family  that  Edward  Li 
by  Eleanora  of  Castile. 


1  The  entries  in  the  household-book  of  Ed- 
ward I.,  1298,  preserve  some  of  the  particu- 
lars of  this  marriage :  **  To  Maud  Makejoy, 
for  dancing  before  Edward,  prince  of  Wales, 
in  the  king's  hall  at  Ipswich,  twe  shillings. 
To  sir  Peter  Champrent,  in  lieu  of  the  bridal 
bed  of  the  conntess  of  Holland,  the  king's 
daughter,  which  he  ougbt  to  have  bad  as  his 


fee  when  she  married  the  earl  of  I 
Ipswich,  twenty  maiiss.  To  R^iiuUl 
to  John  the  vidulatoTt  and  Fitx-Si 
strels,  for  making  minstrelsy  the  i 
marriage  of  the  king's  daughter,  tl 
of  Holland,  fifty  shUliogs  each." 
2  Wardrobe-book  of  Edward  I 
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MAEGTJEEITE   OF   PEANOE, 

SECOND  QUEEN  OF  EDWAED  I. 


The  eariy  death  of  the  hrave  son  and  successor  of  St.  Louis,  king  Philip 
le  Hindi,  left  his  youi^est  daughter,  the  princess  Marguerite,  fatherless 
«t  a  vay  tender  age.  She  was  brought  up  under  the  guardianship  of 
iff  brother,  Philip  le  Bel,  and  carefully  educated  by  her  mother,  queen 
^^i  a  learned  and  virtuous  princess,  to  whom  Joinville  dedicated  his 
inuDortal  memoirs.  Marguerite  early  showed  indications  of  the  same 
I  firtyand  innate  goodness  of  heart  which,  notwithstanding  some  super- 
"Dty  of  devotion,  really  distinguished  the  character  of  her  grandfather. 

If  Maiguerite  of  France  possessed  any  comeliness  of  person,  her  claims 
toWty  were  wholly  overlooked  by  contemporaries,  who  surveyed  with 
*^Diintion  the  exquisite  persons  of  her  elder  brother  and  sister,  and  sur- 
*'*">«i  them,  by  common  consent,  Philip  le  Bel  and  Blanche  la  Belle. 
The  eldest  princess  of  France  was  full  six  years  older  than  Marguerite, 
*™  WM,  withal,  the  reigning  beauty  of  Europe  when  Edward  I,  was 
J^^ered  the  most  disconsolate  of  widowers  by  the  death  of  Eleanora  of 
^^*^  If  an  historian  may  be  believed,  who  is  so  completely  a  con- 
*^porary  that  he  ceased  to  write  before  the  second  Edward  ceased  to 
^  Marguerite  was  substituted,  in  a  marriage-treaty  commenced  about 
ij^  by  Edward  for  the  beautiful  Blanche,  with  a  diplomacy  imequalled 
«» cjaft  since  the  days  of  Leah  and  Rachel. 

It  has  been  seen,  that  grief  in  the  energetic  mind  of  Edward  I.  assumed 
*®  character  of  intense  activity ;  but  after  all  was  done  that  human  in- 
genuity could  contrive,  or  that  the  goi^eous  ceremonials  of  the  Komish 
jD^h  could  devise,  of  funeral  honours  to  the  memory  of  the  ch&re  reine^ 
*  Gloved  Eleanora,  the  warlike  king  of  England  sank  into  a  morbid 
'«te  of  melancholy.    His  contemporary  chronicler  emphatically  says, — 
**  His  solace  all  was  reft  sith  she  was  fix>m  him  gone. 
On  fell  things  he  thought,  and  waxed  heavy  as  lead. 
For  sadness  him  o'ermastered  since  Eleanor  was  dead.** 

*^inore  forlorn  widowerhood  no  pen  can  portray  than  is  thus  described 
"y  Mie  monk  Piers.    Nevertheless,  it  is  exceedingly  curious  to  observe 
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how  anxious  Edward  was  to  ascertain  the  qualiflcations  of  the  prinoei 
Blanche.  His  ambassadors  were  commanded  to  give  a  minute  de9cri|j 
tion,  not  only  of  her  face  and  manners,  but  of  the  turn  of  her  waist,  tb 
form  of  her  foot  and  of  her  hand ;  likewise  *  sa  fagoun* — perhaps  dra 
and  demeanour.  The  result  of  this  inquisition  was,  that  Blanche  ^ 
perfectly  lovely,  for,  to  use  the  words  which  describe  her,  "  a  more  heani< 
ful  creature  could  not  be  found."  Moreover,  sire  Edward,  at  hismatnil 
age,  became  violently  in  love  (from  report)  of  the  charms  of  Blancliell 
Belle.  Tlie  royal  pair  began  to  correspond,  and  the  damsel  admonisbdl 
him  by  letter  "  tliat  he  must  in  all  things  submit  to  her  brother,  king 
Philip.**  In  truth,  the  extreme  wish  of  king  Edward  to  be  again  unitBl 
in  wedlock  with  a  fair  and  loving  queen  induced  him  to  comply  wiA 
conditions  too  hard  even  for  a  young  bride  to  exact,  whose  hand,  waistj 
and  foot  were  perfect  as  those  possessed  by  Blanche  la  Belle.  PWI^ 
demanded  that  Gascony  should  be  given  up  for  ever,  as  a  settle 
ment  on  any  posterity  Edward  might  have  by  his  beautiful  sista 
To  this  our  king  agreed  ;  but  when  he  surrendered  the  province,  accortk 
ing  to  the  feudal  tenure,*  to  his  guzerain,  the  treacherous  Philip  refiisei 
to  give  it  up,  or  let  him  marry  his  eldest  sister ;  and  just  at  this  timctte 
name  of  Marguerite,  the  youngest  sister  of  Blanche,  a  child  of  little  mow 
than  eleven  years  of  age,  is  found  in  the  marriage-treaty  between  Englawl 
and  France. 

The  consternation  of  the  king's  brother,  Edmund  of  Lancaster,  when  he 
found  the  villanous  part  Philip  le  Bel  meant  to  play  in  the  detention  of  tie 
duchy  of  Guienne,  is  very  apparent.  His  letter  to  king  Edward  assumeJ 
the  style  of  familiar  correspondence,  and  proves  at  the  same  timeth«^»^' 
Edmund  was  with  his  consort  at  the  French  court,  negotiating  thewp 
wedlock.  "  After,'*  says  earl  Edmund, "  my  lord  and  brother  had  wn^' 
dered,  for  the  peace  of  Christendom,  this  territory  of  Gascony  to  the  will 
of  France,  king  Philip  assured  me,  by  word  of  mouth,  that  he  would  agiee 
to  the  aforesaid  terms ;  and  he  came  into  my  chamber,  where  the  queen  *»y 
wife*  was,  with  monsieur  Hugh  de  Vere,  and  master  John  de  Lacy,  ^^ 
he  brought  with  him  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  and  there  he  promised,  ac- 
cording to  the  faith  of  loyal  kings,  that,  in  reality,  all  things  should  teas 
we  supposed.    And  on  this  faith  we  sent  master  John  de  Lacy  to  Ga»- 

>  This  ceremony,  as  narrated  by  Piers  of  Langtoft,  Is  exceedingly  like  the  sonew**"* 
modem  copyhold. 

**  Edward  without  reserve  sal  give  Philip  the  king 
The  whole  of  Gascony.  wlthont  distm-bing. 
After  ihe  forty  days  holding  thatfeqfment, 
phiUp  wUkout  delays  sal  give  Jxtck  the  tenement 
To  Edward  and  to  Blanche,  and  the  heirs  that  of  them  coma 
To  that  ilk  scriU  Edwaid  set  his  seal. 
That  the  gift  was  perfect,  and  with  witnesses  leaL" 
The  dowager  of  Navarre,  queen  Blanche,  mother  to  Jane,  wife  of  the  king  otfrtacs, 
marri'-d  to  Edmund  of  I^ancaster. 
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17,  in  order  to  render  up  to  the  people  of  the  king  of  France  the  seisin 

the  knd,  as  afore  agreed.    And  the  |:mg  sent  the  constable  of  France 

receive  it.    And  when  these  things  were  done,  we  came  to  the  two 

}  and  they  prayed  the  king  of  France  that  he  would  forthwith 

tafe-oonduct  to  my  lord  the  king,  to  come  and  receive  again  his  land 

jifid  fortresses  according  to  his  covenant.    And  the  king  of  France,  in 

JKXX^ii  in  the  presence  of  queen  Jane,  told  me  "  he  was  grieved  that  he 

;9iiut  retam  a  hard  answer  before  the  council,  but,  nevertheless,  he  meant 

vtofolfilall  he  had  undertaken.**    And  forthwith  he  declared  before  his 

council,  *  that  he  never  meant  to  restore  the  territory  of  which  he 

just  been  given  full  seisin.' " 

Barl  Edmund  evidently  concludes  his  letter  in  a  great  fright,  lest 

ip  le  Bel  should  persist  in  his  cheating  line  of  conduct ;  but  he  makes 

wnxm  exhortation  to  his  brother  not  to  let  small  causes  break  the 

ttmpact   His  letter  is  accompanied  by  a  treaty  of  marriage,  in  which  is 

iMerted,  not  the  name  of  the  beautiful  princess  Blanche,  but  that  of  the 

inild  Marguerite.     A  fierce  war  immediately  ensued,  lasting  from  1294 

<io  1298,  during  which  time  Edward,  who  at  sixty  had  no  time  to  lose, 

.*18  left  half  married  to  Blanche  ;  for,  according  to  Piers  of  Langtoft,  who 

.  inms  intimatdy  acqiiainted  with  this  curious  piece  of  secret  history,  the 

TO^^sfispenaation  had  already  been  granted." 

Itvasnot  till  the  year  1298  that  any  pacific  arrangement  took  place 
"^^cea  Edward  and  the  brother  of  Blanche.  The  treaty  was  then  re- 
J^ed  iw  Marguerite,  who  had  grown  up  in  the  mean  time.  The  whole 
jWDgraaent  was  referred  to  the  arbitration  of  the  pope,  who  decreed 
.  ^  Gnienne  was  to  be  restored  to  the  right  owner ;  that  Edward  I. 
would  marry  Marguerite ;  and  that  she  should  be  paid  the  portion  of 
;  ^Jfsu  thousand  pounds  left  her  by  king  Philip  le  Hardi,  her  father." 
*»*  nnn  Piers  verily  believes  Philip  le  Bel  meant  to  appropriate  to  his 
•»ii  tifle.  Piers  does  not  say  why  the  younger  sister  was  substituted  in- 
^"^  of  Blanche,^  but  he  seems  to  insinuate,  in  these  linos,  that  she 
^  the  better  character  :— 

**  Not  dame  Blanche  Uie  sweet» 
Of  whom  I  now  spake ; 
But  dame  Marguerite, 
Good  withouten  lack** 

"^oV  says  a  Latin  poem*  descriptive  of  the  Scottish  war,  "the 

Jwme  of  Navarr«,  'the  queen  of  TYance,  le  Bel,  married  Rodolphos,  duke  of  Austria. 

^m  iDotber,  queen  Blanche,  dowager  of  eldest  son  to  the  emperor  Albert  I.     Her 

,!!][*>  Mfe  of  Lancaster.  husband  was  afterwards  king  of  Bohemia. 

^•jc  facts  stated  by  Piers  are  most  satis-  This  marriage  was  arranged  between  king 

T^  oonftnned  by  Wlkes.    Likewise  by  Philip  and  Albert  The  young  lady,  who  had 

fJ'T'^drMearchesof  Sir  Harris  Nicolas,  accompanied  her  brother,  was  betrothod  at 

Z*  ^*^  poem  preserved  in  the  City  ar-  Toul,  in  Lorraine,  in  the  spring  of  1299.— Du 

^•J.~.<Jhrojj|j.|g  ^j  London,  p.  laa.  Fresno's  Notes  to  Memoirs  of  Jolnvllle. 
wlL^**  because  the  beautiful  Blanche        *  Songs  of  the  Scottish  Wars.    Political 

JJI^Prospect  of  befaig  emprna.   Blanche.  Songs  of  England.  Oamdeo  Sodety. 


of  Philip  le  Hardi.  aud  sister  to  Philip 
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king  returns  that  he  may  marry  queen  Marguerite,  the  flower  of  Fran 
When  love  buds  between  great  princes,  it  drives  away  bitter  sobs  h 
their  subjects." 

Marguerite  was  married  to  Edward  at  Canterbury,  by  Robert  de 
Chelsea,  September  the  8th,  1299.  **  On  Tuesday,  the  day  of  Ourl 
nativity,  in  the  twenty-seventh  year  of  the  king,  arrived  dame  Mereg 
the  daughter  of  king  Philip,  at  Dover,  and  proceeded  the  foUowingl 
to  Canterbury ;  and  the  present  Thursday  after,  came  Edward,  kii 
England,  into  the  church  of  the  Trinity  of  Canterbury,  and  esponsa 
aforesaid  Meregrett,  queen  of  England,  of  the  s^of  twenty  years."* 
young  queen  was  endowed  by  her  warlike  bridegroom  with  her  dow 
the  door  of  Canterbury  cathedral ;  in  conformity  with  a  very  ai 
custom,  whereby  royal  brides  of  England  demanded  and  recer 
formal  investiture  of  lands  and  other  endowments  from  their 
in  the  face  of  the  whole  congregation,  assembled  to  -witness  the 
ment,^  as  well  as  the  nuptial  rite. 

**  Philip  for  that  May 

Made  providence  ready ; 
With  folk  of  good  array 
To  Dover  came  she." 

Among  **  the  folk  of  good  array,'*  sent  by  Philip  for  the  aooona 
tion  of  "  the  May,"  his  sister,  we  find  by  the  wardrobe  book  of  Ed^ 
that  there  were  three  ladies  of  the  bedchamber,  and  four  noWei 
selles,  or  maids  of  honour.     Among  these  attendants  are  two 
Agnes  de  la  Croise,  to  whom  was  x>a^<1  ten  marks:  and 
Yal,  one  hundred  shillings.    Two  ladies  were  sent  from  England 
on  the  young  queen ;  these  were  the  lady  Vaux  and  the  lad/t 
Fountayne;    each  received  10?.     Our  chroniclers  speak  muekj 
goodness  of  Marguerite  of  France,  and  she  seems  to  have  d< 
respect  and  affection  of  her  royal  lord.    At  the  time  of  her 
with  the  king  of  England,  her  niece  Isabella,  the  young  dai 
king  Philip,  was  solemnly  betrothed  to  her  stepson,  Edward  d 
narvon. 

The  public  «itry  of  queen  Marguerite  into  London  did  not  take 
until^a  month  after  her  wedlock.  "On  Sunday  before  the  day 
Edward,  came  queen  Marguerite  from  the  Tower  to  Westminster  i 
earls  of  Savoy  and  Bretagne,  the  mayor  of  London  and  his  air 
and  a  train  of  three  hundred  burgesses  of  the  city,  were  in  her 
Two  conduits  were  in  Cheap,  which  jetted  wine ;  while  clotbs 
hung  from  all  the  windows,  greeted  her  first  view." 

1  De  Antiquis  Legibos  Liber.  —  Camden  endow  his  bride  with  all  his  wori^ 

Society,  edited  1^  Thomas  Stapleton.  Keq,.,  ay,  and  long  after  the  Refonnatiomgr' 

F.  A.S.  a  handful  of  silver  and  gold  «  «"  _ 

*  There  is  a  trace  of  this  good  castom  in  promise  which  the  practical  wo^aef  I 

the  marriage-service  in  our  liturgy,  where  cular  law  virtually  reverses. ' 
the  church   kindly  makes  the   bridegroom 
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'The  stormy  aspect  of  the  times  did  not  afford  the  royal  bridegroom 
ire  to  attend  to  the  coronation  of  Marguerite.    King  Edward  had 
little  time  to  devote  to  his  bride ;  for,  to  his  great  indignation,  all 
l»T0ii8,  taking  the  opportunity  of  his  absence,  thought  proper  to  dis- 
'  themselves  and  disperse  their  feudatory  militia,  leaving  their  war- 
king  but  the  shadow  of  an  army  to  pursue  the  advantages  he  had 
by  the  sanguinary  battle  of  Falkirk.    In  less  than  a  week  the 
bridegroom  departed  with  fiery  speed  to  crash,  if  possible,  the  noble 
the  Scotch  were  making  for  their  freedom.    He  left  London  the 
'  ly  after  his  marriage.    The  queen,  while  her  husband  was  thus 
remained  in  London,  and  resided  chiefly  at  the  Tower.    The 
teof  apartments  where  the  queens  of  England  had  previously  kept 
~  rtate  at  Westminster  having  been  lately  destroyed  by  fire,  the 
palace  of  the  Tower  was,  in  fact,  the  only  metropolitan  residence 
-P  which  Marguerite  could  sojourn.    Before  her  abode  was  settled  at  the 
•over,  king  Edward  took  the  precaution  of  issuing  his  royal  mandate 
tie  civic  authorities,  in  which,  after  informing  them,^  "  that  his  be- 
^ed  companion  the  queen  would  shortly  sojourn  in  the  Tower  of  Lon- 
5  enjoins  that  no  petitioner  from  the  city  should  presume  to  ap- 
that  spot,  lest  the  person  of  the  queen  be  endangered  by  the 
^5J**Si*^^ing  brought  from  the  infected  air  of  the  city."    For  during 
J  *f  summer  succeeding  the  queen's  bridal,  her  court  at  the  Tower  was 
;  JrJ/*^""*^  nnder  quarantine,  owing  to  the  breaking  out  of  a  pesti- 
l  v^'^°'*'kal)le  for  its  infectious  nature.     From  the  writings  of  Gad- 
JJWen,  court  physician  at  this  time,  it  appears  this  was  the  smallpox, 
■Wed  by  Edward  the  First's  crusade  from  Syria. 
J^  this  summer,  queen  Marguerite  spent  the  principal  part  of  her 
jfr^Hke  her  predecessor,  Eleanora  of  Castile,  following  the  camp  of 
2^  Edward ;  and  when  the  ferocious  contest  he  was  carrying  on  in 
Tt?^  made  her  residence  in  that  kingdom  too  dangerous,  she  kept 
"^la  one  of  the  northern  counties.    Edward  set  out  with  his  queen 
^iMs  eldest  son  in  April,  1300,  and  taking  his  route  through  Lmcoln- 
•H  crossed  the  Humber  into  Yorkshire,  and  left  the  queen  at  Cawood, 
J^  whence  she  used  to  make  hunting  excursions  to  Brotherton,  a  vil* 
j^on  the  hanks  of  the  Wherfe,  in  Yorkshire.    Here  that  prince  was 
^  irom  whom  the  noble  family  of  Howard  is  directly  descended,  and 
of  T?      ^^^  ^®  hesd  of  that  house  bears  the  honour  of  **  earl  marshal 
that  k^^**    So  keen  a  huntress  was  the  young  wife  of  Edward  I., 
8he  Was  eagerly  following  the  chase  in  the  forest  that  then  lined  the 
r^  of  the  river  Wherfe,  when  symptoms  occurred  which  forced  her 
■^^  m  haste  the  first  roof  she  could  reach.    It  was  in  a  house  at 
i^^  traditionally  pointed  out  for  centuries,  that  her  first-bom 
"^  Thomas,  afterwards  duke  of  Norfolk,  saw  the  light,  June  1, 1300. 
1  Order  dated  from  C«rli8le»  June  28th. 
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Very  differeut  from  the  tedious  and  unhealthy  ceremoniefl  to  wbidi! 
queens  of  France  and  England  were  subjected  before  and  after 
era.    However,  neither  the  fine  vigorous  prince  nor  his  young 
were  the  worse  for  her  healthy  exercise.^ 

"When  the  king  hetrd  tay  she  had  lo  well  tarn  [faied]i 

Thither  he  went  away  to  see  her  and  her  bairn. 

The  queen,  with  her  son,  at  Cawood  leaves  he, 

And  oft  he  came  on  Oaae  her  to  y-see."* 

The  queen's  court  was  kept  at  Oawood  while  her  husband  made 
murderous  campaigns  in  Scotland.  When  winter  put  an  end  to 
the  king  and  queen  commenced  their  homeward  progress  circmtot 
from  one  hunting-seat  to  another,  until  they  gained  Westminster-pd 
Thence  the  queen  came  to  Woodstock  for  her  accouchement  in  the 
mer  of  the  succeeding  year,  for  she  had  given  birth  to  her  second 
Edmund,  August  5th,  1301.  The  nun-princess  Mary,  dauojria 
Edward  I.  and  Eleanora,  came  from  her  cloister  to  bear  her  stepi 
company  after  she  had  taken  to  her  chamber.  On  her  recoy&ji 
queen  went,  with  that  princess,  on  a  pilgrimage  of  thanksgiviif 
the  shrine  of  Becket,  at  Canterbury,  where  she  made  rich  offerings: 
eldest  boy  was  named  after  the  saint  Then  the  queen  retaroei 
devious  progress,  to  Cawood-castle,  in  the  north,  a  magnificent 
feudal  grandeur,  being  a  country-seat  belonging  to  the  archbkbl 
seven  miles  from  York. 

Many  cares  irritated  the  king  in  the  opening  of  the  next  year,  i 
young  French  queen  was  soon  found  to  be  the  best  intercessor  h 
him  and  the  objects  of  his  wrath.  Her  luckless  stepson,  Edwanl, 
of  Wales,  needed  her  good  offices  more  than  any  one  else.  A  hi 
had  been  committed  at  the  treasure-tower,  Westminster-abbefi^ 
jewels,  plate,  and  100,00(M.,  all  the  king's  ready  cash,  were  m; 
stolen  Feb.,  1302-3.  The  prince  and  his  roystering  gentlema 
suspected  of  the  deed ;  and  the  royal  frown  grew  darker  on  ] 
Edward  from  day  to  day,  until  the  bishop  of  Chester,  king's 
venturing  to  reprove  Gilbert  de  Clare  and  Piers  Gaveston,  as  his 
in  lawless  pranks,  the  prince  insulted  the  prelate  so  grossly  that 
ward  forbade  his  son  to  approach  the  court,  wheresoever  it  migW 
within  fifteen  leagues.  Queen  Mai^erite,  who  had  ever  been 
to  the  prince,  was  now  his  only  hope.  His  sister  Isabel, 
of  Hereford,  was  always  near  their  royal  stepmother— and  to 
he  wrote,  imploring  her  good  offices.  Isabel  responded  by  rehen 
the  reports  of  their  royal  father's  unmitigated  anger.  But  the 
of  Wales  told  his  sister,  in  reply,  "  not  to  listen  to  the  chal 
people  in  those  parts ;  his  case  was  not  so  bad  with  their  royal  fa 
supposed,  who  had  every  right  to  punish  him  as  he  pleased,  and 
meant  entire  submission,  it  would  not  be  for  long,  if  the  queen  i 
1  Tear-book  of  Edward  I.  *  Piers  of  Langtoa 
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cede."  Queen  Marguerite  then  received  from  him  a  letter,  written  in 
Didst  of  bis  disgrace.  The  prebend  of  Ripon,  in  the  king's  gift,  fell ; 
ninoe  wanted  it  for  an  ecclesiastic,  son  of  a  Windsor  baker,  who  had 
his  tutor,  and  was  now  keeper  of  his  wardrobe,  waiting  for  chutch 
jnnent.  "  To  the  queen,  health.  Very  dear  lady,  as  we  neither  can 
hiQ  request  on  our  own  behalf  our  lord  the  king,  concerning  that  or 
of  our  other  needs,  as  you  know,  my  lady  ;  therefore,  my  lady,  we 
r  your  highness  to  be  pleased  to  help  us  as  if  in  your  own  behalf,  my 
Mbat  for  your  sake  Walter  Renaud  may  be  advanced  to  the  prebend 
ipon.  Very  dear  lady,  the  Lord  preserve  you,  and  keep  you  with  his 
ir  for  ever.*^  Marguerite  certainly  obtained  this  first  step  of  prefer- 
\  for  the  Windsor  baker's  son  (who  was  a  worthless  wretch).  After 
Ipreferment,  he  became  archbishop  of  Canterbury  quickly ;  but  in  the 
toned  traitorously  on  his  royal  pupil,  while  the  bishop  of  Chester 
iifierwards  found  the  most  loyal  of  subjects  to  poor  Edward  in  his 
|t  distress. 

kg  Edward,  considereing  Scotland  subdued  from  sea  to  sea,  and 
bpletely  prostrate  as  the  principality  of  Wales,  sent  for  his 
I  queen  to  behold  his  triumph,  and  to  keep  Christmas  at  Dun- 
^*  Piers  of  Langtoft  declares  there  was  much  danger  in  her 
py;  for  though  Scotland  was  apparently  subdued,  the  woods  and 
*»y8  swarmed  with  armed  men,  who  would  not  come  in  and  submit 
i  conqueror.  Thus  irreverently  does  that  time-serving  historian 
if »  hero,  whose  memory  has  been  consecrated  by  the  justice  of  more 
;e8.  Speaking  of  the  danger  of  the  royal  Marguerite's  journey 
tfennline,  he  says, — 

"  By  that  the  war  was  ent  [ended^  winter  was  dree. 
To  I>anfenneline  he  went,  for  rest  will  he  there. 
For  the  queen  he  sent,  and  she  did  dlght  her  cheer 
From  Gawood  she  went  to  Danfermeline  to  fare. 
Bnt  the  lord  of  Badenoch,  Eraser,  and  Wallace 
I4yed  at  thieves'  law,  and  robbed  all  the  ways. 
They  had  no  sustenance  the  war  to  maintain, 
But  lived  upon  chance,  and  robbed  aye  between." 

«nd,  at  the  time  when  queen  Marguerite  kept  her  court,  the  Christ- 

1304,  at  High  Dunfermline,*  seemed  to  lie  bleeding  at  the  feet  of 

;  every  fortress  had  surrendered,  excepting  Stirling-castle,  from 

jmconquered  heights  the  royal  lion  of  Scotland  still  floated  in  the 

^  Ixmner.    Marguerite  and  Edward  kept  their  royal  state  at  Dun- 

wcted  ftx)m  letters  of  Edward,  prince  of  the  queen's  court  at  Dunfermline,  there  is 

JJ^pter-house,  Westminster.  Edited  in  the  household-book  of  Edward  L  a  pay- 

■«M  from  French  and  Latin  by  W.  ment  of  forty  shillings  to  John^  the  youngr 

'J.*«l.~8ua8ex  Arch.  vol.  ii,  son  of  John  the  baiUff,  as  boy-bishop  in  the 

Eryf^y*'™'  at  this  Juncture,  the  chapel  of  Dunfermline ;  and  forty  shillings  to 

j^Wnrs-bench  and  the  Exchequer  Nicholas,  the  valet  of  the  earl  of  Ulster,  for 

B  rL^T'^  to  be  near  the  royal  bringinji;  the  news  of  the  defeat  of  Sir  Simon 

Jjaofagham.  Praser  and  William  Wallace,  hy  Latimer,  Se- 

"«« the  scanty  notices  of  the  residence  grave,  and  Clifford. 
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fermline  until  the  last  fatal  wound  was  supposed  to  be  inflicted  on  Sa 
land,  by  the  treacherous  capture  of  Wallace  and  the  M  of  Stiilii 
Leaving  Lord  Segrave  commander  at  Dunfermline,  Edward  and 
queen  commenced  their  celebrated  triumphal  progress  homeward  to 
land.  Whether  Edward  brought  Wallace  in  chains  with  him  in 
triumphal  pr(^efis  ^  cannot  be  precisely  determined,  but  his  cruel 
tion  was  the  commencement  of  the  high  festivities  held  by  Edward 
his  young  queen  at  Westminster,  to  celebrate  the  conquest  of  udIuij 
Scotland.'' 

As  the  summer  of  1305  advanced,  Edward  L  ordered  his  son  to 
fine  himself  to  Windsor  (old)  castle  and  park,  and,  following  the  bisbt 
Chester's  advice,  deprived  Clare  and  Gaveston  of  their  offices,  albl 
his  son  only  two  gentlemen,  and  their  intercourse  with  him  ms 
very  distant.  Then  the  prince  became  very  dull,  and  appUed  to(j 
Marguerite  for  her  intercession,  through  his  sister  Isabel,  thus :— " 
glad  are  we  of  the  good  health  of  our  lord  the  king,  our  father, 
my  lady  the  queen,  and  of  yours ;  we  entreat  and  request  youesped 
to  beg  my  lady  the  queen,  our  dear  mother,  to  beg  the  king  tobe  ji 
to  grant  us  two  more  valets  to  dwell  with  us,  that  is  to  say,  Gilbi 
Clare  and  Perot  de  Gaveston ;  for  if  we  had  these  two  with  the  ( 
we  have,  we  should  be  much  relieved  from  the  anguish  which  ve 
endured  and  yet  daily  suffer  from  the  restrictions  at  the  pleasure  o 
lord  the  king.    Very  dear  sister,  may  our  lord  preserve  you."      i 

Queen  Marguerite  could  not  do  all  that  her  stepson  craved, 
turns  her  thanks  that  he  was  permitted  to  live,  as  usual,  with  hiii 
(grooms  of  the  chamber)  Hausted  and  Weston,  but  still  urgefi 
effect  the  restoration  of  "  Gilbert  and  Perot."  His  august  siredHl 
tend  to  take  away  "  the  anguish  of  his  restrictions  "  by  all( 
boon  companions  access  to  the  Windsor  seclusion. 

While  the  atrocious  execution  of  Wallace  was  perpetrated, 
Marguerite   and  her  court  were  making  preparations  for  the  i 
est  tournameDfc  ever  celebrated  in  England  since,   the  days  of] 
Arthur's  ro^iiid  table;   and  the  queen,  having  effected  recoi 
between  her  royal  lord  and  his  x)enitent  heir  on  New- year's  day, 
this  tournament  was  held  at  Westminster-palace,  where  pi 

1  A  tradition  of  Carlisle  exists,  which  points 
ci<t  the  arch  of  the  castle  gateway  as  the  spot 
v/hcre  Wallace  passed  a  night  manacled  in  his 
■i.t,  durhig  his  bitter  progress  through  Eng- 
land. This  drcumstance  favours  the  suppo- 
'oitiOD  tliat  he  was  brought  in  the  royal  train, 
and  that  room  could  not  be  found  in  the 
castle  to  lodge  the  distinguished  prisoner. 

3  We  here  subjoin  the  commencement  of 
a  song  of  malignant  triumph,  sung  by  the 

rrlish,  to  commemorate  the  savage  and  un- 
rjst  ''lurder  of  this  hero.  We  only  disen- 
crUiy^iT  the  lines  of  their  imcouth  spelling. 


It  is  a  specimen  of  English  verse  in fi 
1 305.--From  the  Harldan  MSS.,  M 
Museum. 

"  With  fetters  and  with  gyves 
Wallace  was  y  drawn 
From  the  Tower  of  liOodon, 
That  many  might  know; 
In  a  kirtle  of  borrel  [coarse  d 
Selcouth  wise 

Through  Chepe,  , 

And  a  garland  on  his  head  of  thcnewwP 
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nd  received  knighthood,  and  was  invested  with  the  principality  of 

bies.  "  Thomas  de  Frowick,  goldsmith,  of  London,  prayed  king  Edward 

H^e  payment  of  221,  lOs.  for  a  circlet  of  gold  made  for  Marguerite,  queen 

pgland,  to  wear  on  the  feast  of  St.  John  the  Baptist."    This  goldsmith 

f  pteviously  made  a  rich  crown  for  the  queen,  and  by  the  orders  of  the 

^left  bis  Mil  with  John  de  Cheam  and  his  fellows,  who  had  neglected 

i  and  being  injured  by  the  delay,  he  prays  the  king,  in  1306,  **  for 

i's  sake,  and  the  soul  of  his  father,  king  Henry,  to  order  payment." 

is  answered,  "that  he  may  take  his  bill  to  the  king's  exchequer, 

g  to  it  the  charge  for  certain  cups  and  vases  which  he  had  likewise 

and  the  clerk  of  the  exchequer  should  pay  him  440?.  in  part  of  his 

Thus  we  find  that  queen  Marguerite  was  provided  with  a  splen- 

rtate  crown  though  she  was  never  crowned, — a  ceremony  prevented 

he  poverty  of  the  finances.    Marguerite  is  the  first  queen  since  the 

[Qest  who  was  not  solemnly  crowned  and  anointed. 

B  Marguerite's  beautiful  sister,  Blanche,  duchess  of  Austria,  had 
at  the  close  of  1305.  Early  in  1306,  prayers  for  her  soul  were 
landed  by  king  Edward  to  be  solemnly  made  by  the  archbishop 
iterbury,  because,  "  she  was  the  dear  sister  of  his  beloved  consort, 
Marguerite."  The  king  certainly  bore  no  malice  for  tx„e  perfidy  of 
Btmer  love,  being  doubtless  convinced  that  he  had  changed  for  tho 

king's  state  ship  was  called,  in  compliment  to  the  queen,  *  The 
'^oi  Westminster ;'  not  a  ship  of  war,  but  a  sort  of  royal  yacht, 
V^  the  king  made  his  voyages  when  he  went  to  the  continei. t.   The 
allowed  her  chief  minstrel,  who  was  called  "  Guy  of  the  Psaltery," 
md  of  28s. ;  he  received  louche  of  court  (or  board  at  court),  apd 
use  of  three  horses  when  the  queen  was  in  progress.  Guy  of  the 
»y  often  received  gratuities  from  king  Edward,  who  was,  as  woll 
young  queen,*  a  lover  of  music  and  the  fine  arts,  and  frequently 
»ged  their  professors,  as  may  be  seen  by  these  articles  of  hl^  ex- 
pire :  *«  To  Melioro,  the  harper  of  Sir  John  Mautravers,  for  playing 
barp  while  the  king  was  bled^  20s. ;  likewise  to  Walter  Luvel, 
liper  of  Chichester,  whom  the  king  found  playing  on  his  harp  be- 
tomb  of  St.  Richard,  at  Chichester  cathedral,  6e.  3d"    While 
and  sculpture  had  attained  some  degree  of  perfection  in  England 
time,  other  arts  and  sciences  were  in  a  strange  state  of  barbarous 
Mice.    The  earliest  notice  of  medical  practice  is  to  be  found,  at  this 
a  the  Latin  work  of  Gaddesden,  physician  at  the  court  of  queen  Mar- 
ie.   This  learned  doctor,  describing  his  treatment  of  prince  Edward 
te  smallpox,  thus  declares  his  mode  of  practice :  "  I  ordered  the 
te  to  be  envel'^-^-^ed  in  scarce t  clol'    !ind  that  his  bed  and  all  the  f ar- 
te of  his  chamber  should  be  of  n  '■•]  l.o  red  colour  ;  which  ^ .lice 

*  Housobold-TjDoI:  cf  Edward  r.,pp.  7--9o. 
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not  only  cured  him,  but  prevented  his  being  marked."  More  by  go 
luck  than  good  management;  assuredly,  it  may  be  supposed  thatGf 
desden  wished  to  stare  the  red  inflammation  of  the  smallpox  out  of 
tenance  by  his  glare  of  scarlet  reflections !  He  adds,  in  his  Bosa  ht^ 
rum,  that  ''he  treated  the  sons  of  the  noblest  houses  in  England i 
the  red  system,  and  made  good  cures  of  all."  In  this  chi^h  state 
the  noble  art  of  healing  at  the  court  of  Marguerite. 

About  this  time  ''  twenty-six  pieces  of  dimity  were  given  out  from 
king's  wardrobe-stores  to  cover  queen  Marguerite's  featherbed,^  and 
ions  for  her  charrette."  Instead  of  finding  the  national  rolls  and  re 
burdened  with  notices  of  oppressive  exactions  made  by  the  queeiH 
sort,  as  in  the  case  of  Eleanor  of  Provence,  it  is  pleasant  to  observe 
Marguerite's  charitable  kindness  pervades  these  memorials— seen  byl 
and  by  still  fewer  appreciated.  In  the  Exchequer  rolls  exist  many 
cepts  from  the  queen,  ordering  that  debtors  for  fines  due  to  her  n)i| 
pardoned  their  debt4S,  and  more  than  one  petition  "  that  debtors  of' 
dear  lord  the  king  may  have  time  extended,  or  be  excused.'^  Om 
these  royal  supplications  is  curious,  and  proves  that  the  queen  and 
two  little  sons,  Thomas  and  Edmund,  prevailed  on  king  Edward  to 
don  their  dear  friend  the  lady  Margaret  Howard  •  a  debt  owed  by 
lady  to  the  crown.  As  prince  Thomas,  the  eldest  son  of  queen  Mti; 
rite,  was  only  six  years  old,  and  the  infant  Edmund  much  youngi 
may  be  judged  who  prompted  the  young  petitioners,  and  how  the 
must  have  made  the  caresses  of  her  infants  work  on  the  heart  of 
great  father.  **  To  the  honourable  father  in  God,  Walter,  bishop  rfl 
ter,  treasurer  to  our  lord,  king,  and  father,  Edmund,  son  of  tbtj 
salutes  in  great  love.  As  our  dear  lady,  madame  the  queen,  has 
we  would  that  you  would  grant  to  our  good  friend  ma  dame 
late  wife  of  monsieur  Bobert  Hereward,  the  remission  of  her  deli 
ten  at  Northampton,  June  15." 

Marguerite  of  France  is  not  the  first  instance  of  a  queen-consortofl 
land  who  ventured  to  stand  between  a  Plantagenet  king  in  his 
and  his  intended  victims,  only  her  intercession  had  to  occur  very 
Grodfrey  de  Coigners  "  had  committed  the  heavy  transgression  and 
faction  of  making  the  coronal  of  gold  that  crowned  the  king's  rel 
enemy,  Eobert  de  Brus,  in  Scotland,  and  had  secretly  hidden  and 
this  coronal  till  a  fitting  occasion ;  but  these  treasonable  doings  had 
been  discovered,  and  convicted  by  the  king's  council."  No  doubt,  ' 
the  goldsmith  would  have  been  dealt  with  according  to  the  tender 
shown  to  Wallace  and  Eraser,  if  he  had  not  found  a  friend  in  queen 
guerite ;  "  For,"  says  Edward  L, "  we  pardon  hiito  solely  at  the  ini 

>  Wardrobe-book,  34  Edward  I.  the  barons  of  the  Exchequer.   MidoxlK 

3  HoQsebold-book  of  Edward  I.  tory  of  the  Exchequer.    The  debt  waifl 

»  The  name  Is  spelled  •  Hereward  *  fa  the  copyhold  fine. 
French ;  the  order  was  sent  by  the  queen  to 
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ms  dearest  consort,  Marguerite,  queen  of  England,"*    The  citizens  of 
Snchester  were  likewise  deeply  indebted  to  queen  Marguerite,  whose 
Iteficent  interference  relieved  them  from  the  terrible  consequences  of 
K  Edward's  displeasure.  To  the  mayor  of  Winchester  had  been  confided 
Asafe  keeping  of  Bernard  Pereres,  a  hostage  of  some  importance,  whom 
|l  citizens  o^Bayonne  had  delivered  to  the  king  as  a  pledge  of  their 
inewhat  doubtful  loyalty.    Bernard  made  his  escape.     On  which  king 
^rd  sternly  commanded  his  sheriff  of  Hampshire  to  seize  upon  the 
pofWinchester,  and  to  declare  its  liberties  void, — thus  reducing  the 
I  citizens  to  the  state  of  feudal  villeins.    The  mayor  he  loaded  with  an 
snous  fine  of  three  hundred  mat ks,  and  incarcerated  him  in  the  Mar- 
lea  till  it  was  paid.     In  despair,  the  Winchester  citizens  appealed  to 
•harity  of  queen  Marguerite.    She  recollected  that,  when  she  was 
^lMIried,  she  had  been  received  at  Winchester  with  the  most  affec- 
ite  demonstrations  of  loyalty ;  moreover,  she  remembered  that  her 
bud  had  given  her  a  charter,  which  entitled  her  to  all  the  fines  levied 
I  the  men  of  Winchester.    Armed  with  this  charter  she  went  to  her 
^lord,  and  claimed  the  hapless  mayor  and  his  fine  as  her  personal 
erty.   She  then  remitted  half  the  fine,  took  easy  security  for  the  re- 
der,  and  set  the  mayor  at  liberty  ;  nor  did  she  cease  pleading  with 
WBort,  till  he  had  restored  to  Winchester  the  forfeited  charters.^ 
Kn  Margaret  retired  to  Winchester,  where  she  was  deservedly  be- 
►  when  she  gave  birth  to  a  princess, — ^her  third,  but  the  king's  six- 
» child.    The  infant  was  called  Eleanora,  after  Edward's  first  queen 
^eldest  daughter,  likewise  deceased :  she  died  in  a  few  months. 
*rite  certainly  attended  her  royal  lord  on  his  last  northern  expe- 
for  the  Lanercost  chronicle  expressly  declares,  "  that  the  king 
(to  Lanercost-monastery,  October  1st,  1306,  very  sick  and  infirm, 
|«nied  by  his  queen  Marguerite ;  and  that  they  staid  there  four 
when  the  royal  pair  paid  a  visit  to  Carlisle-castle  for  three  days ; ' 
le  king's  health   daily  declining,  they  returned  to   Lanercost, 
tile  Christmas  there,  and  dwelt  with  the  monks  till  February 
There  are  some  indications  that  the  queen  was  with  the  royal 
T  when  he  lay  on  his  death-bed ;  for,  lingering  on  till  summer,  he 
iyancing  to  invade  Scotland,  but  before  he  reached  the  border  he  fell 
L-on-Sands.    He  survived  a  few  days,  till  the  Prince  of  Wales 
,^p  with  the  remaining  forces  time  enough  to  receive  his  last  com- 
which  breathed  implacable  fury  against  the  Scots,    The  dying 
',  moreover,  commanded  his  son  "  to  be  kind  to  his  little  brothers- 
and  Edward,  and,  above  all,  to  treat  with  respect  and  tender- 
mother,  queen  Marguerite."    Edward  expired  July  7th,  1307  ; 

7*8  Fcedera.        a  miner's  HiBtory  king,  in  consideration  of  the  great  trouble 

^ter,  from  the  Trussel  MS.  given  to  the  monks  of  Lanercost  oy  this  royal 

i)ly  to  meet  his  parliament,  sum-  residence,  presented  tiiem  with  some  grants 

4  to  assemble  at  Carlisle  that  year.  ITie  of  land. 
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while  he  remamed  imburied,  lOOZ.  wag  paid  by  his  treasQier»  Joli» 
Tunford,  for  the  expenses  of  the  royal  widow.* 

The  chroniclers  of  England  record  no  fault  or  folly  gS.  queen  Hargmi 
nothing  exists  to  contradict  the  assertion  of  Piers,  that  shewas**! 
withouten  lack,"  and  a' worthy  snccessor  to  Eleanora  <^  Castile.  11 
Adelicia  of  Louvaine,  the  queen  of  Henry  I^  Marguerite  ktptachrail 
to  record  the  actions  of  her  great  lord.  He  was  named  ''  J(^  o'Loiii 
(not  a  very  distinctire  appellation) ;  but  as  we  have  giren  a  penfl 
sketch  of  Edward  in  his  youth,  we  add  a  portrait  of  him  m  adin 
life,  drawn  under  the  superintendence  of  his  royal  widowr-^'^HisIl 
spherical  (this  is  the  second  instance  in  which  we  quote  from  thed 
niclers  of  the  middle  ages  the  form  of  the  head) ;  his  eyes 
gentle  and  dove-like  when  pleased,  but  fi«roe  as  a  lion's  and 
with  fire  when  he  was  disturbed ;  his  hair  crisp  or  eurling,  his  bc 
nent  and  raised  in  the  middle ;  his  chest  broad,  his  arms  agile, 
loi^  his  feet  arched,  his  body  firm  and  fleshy,  but  not  &t.  He 
strong  and  active,  that  he  could  leap  into  his  saddle  by  merelj 
hand  on  it  Passionately  fond  of  hunting,  he  was  engaged  with 
and  &lcons  when  not  in  war.  He  was  seldom  ill,  and  neither  lost 
nor  was  his  sight  dimmed  with  age.  He  was  temperate ;  never 
crown  after  the  coronation,  thinking  it  a  burden ;  he  went  i 
plain  garments  of  a  citizen,  excepting  on  days  of  festival." — " 
I  do  more  in  royal  robes,  &ther,  than  in  this  plain  gabardine  ?" 
once  to  a  bishop,  who  remonstrated  with  him  on  his  attire  as 

How  so  elegantly  proportioned  a  man  as  Edward  I.  eame  t9 
named  Longshanks,  has  been  a  question  to  all  writers  since  tbe 
of  the  stone  sarcophagus  in  Westminster-abbey,  when  the 
great  warrior  and  legislator  was  found  of  just  and  fine  propo] 
out  any  undue  length  of  legs :  his  stature  was  six  feet  two  i 
skuU  to  heel.    It  appears  that  the  insulting  epithet,  '^ 
a  sobriquet  given  by  an  incensed  enemy,  and  was  derived  from 
rical  song  sung  by  the  Scots  when  Edward  laid  siege  to  Berwick; 
his  first  step  in  his  ambitious^  invasion  of  Scotland.'    Edward 
have  been  so  incensed  at  this  song,  that  when  he  had  stormed 
put  every  living  soul  to  the  sword,  to  the  number  of  foor 
sons.    Before  Berwick  he  displayed  the  fine  horsemanship  for 
was  noted,  as  Piers  sings, 

"  What  did  king  Edward?  Peer  he  had  nooe  like;  . 
Upon  his  steed  Bayard,  first  he  won  the  dyke." 

Besides  this  steed  "  Bayard,"  another,  called  '*  Grey  Lyard,**  is  « 
in  the  barons'  wars  as  one  on  which  he  ever  "  charged  forward ;" 

1  Issue  HoUs.  >  Camden's  Remains.         fended  it  orpedly  [manftillyiand  t 

8  "  They  that  were  within  the  tonne,  de-     fire  king  Edward's  ships^  and  su]£« 
**  What  meaneth  king  Edward,  with  his  long-shanks, 
To  win  Berwick  and  all  our  unthanks.** 
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ihoise  ''Fenwint,"  ''black  as  a  ravm,  on  whose  bad;,  though  armed 
I  jffoof,  sire  Edward  could  leap  over  any  chain,  howev^w  high.**    No 
r  of  his  day  waa  so  renowned  for  noble  horsenuinsbdp  as  this  most 
\  moDiireh.    Yet  it  is  certain  that  all  which  finally  remained 
|ium  from  his  ambitions  wars  in  Scotland,  was  the  insulting  iobrifu§t 

The  original  MS.  of  the  queen's  chronicler,  John  o'LondoE^  is  a  great 

It  is  written  in  Latin  on  vellum,  very  finely  and  legibly  penae^ 

I  omamfinted  with  initial  letters,  illuminated  with  gdd  imd  colours : 

3  of  the  most  of  these  are  unfinished,  but  the  manuscript  itself 

afiagmeot.    The  description  of  Edward's  person  is  accompanied  by  an 

iiepreaentation  of  his  face,  in  the  midst  of  an  initial  letter.    The 

3  bear  the  same  oast  as  the  portraits  of  the  king :  there  is  the  small 

Jity  mouth,  the  severe  penetrating  eyes,  and  the  loog  straight  nose. 

e  king  is  meant  to  be  shown  in  glory,  but  the  head  is  surrounded  with 

i  tien  of  most  suspicious-looking  flames :  however,  such  as  it  is^  it 

I  satisfied  the  royal  widow,  to  whom  the  work  was  dedicated. 

e  noble  and  generous  matron,  Morgareta,  by  the  grace  of  God  qxieea 

lUn^aad,  invites  all  men  to  hear  these  pages."    The  plan  of  the  oration 

1*0  describe  the  doleful  bewaiUngs  of  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  persons- 

p  iS»  lo86  of  the  great  Edward.    Of  course  the  lamentation  of  the  royal 

iMowkolds  a  distinguished  place  in  the  commemoraiio.    It  commenoes- 

■w»:  "The  lamentable  commemoration  of  Margareta,  the  queen.  Hear, 

Ijirie^  tod  attend  my  pec^le,  for  is  any  sorrow  like  unto  my  sorrow  ? 

^*«^my  head  wears  a  crown,  joy  is  distant  from  me,  and  I  listen  my 

•fiw  to  tke  sound  of  my  cithera^  and  organs.    I  mourn  incessantly,  and 

•ft  weary  of  my  ecsistence.    Let  all  mankind  hear  the  voice  of  my  tribu- 

«WB,  for  my  desolation  on  our  earth  is  complete."  The  queen's  <^ronicler 

I  9^^^  to  paraphrase  the  lament  for  Saul  and  Jonathan;  at  length  he 

j  •''enibers  the  royal  Marguerite  by  adding,  "  At  the  foot  of  Edward's 

^""^'"'^t,  with  my  little  sons,  I  weep  and  call  upon  him.    When  Ed- 

I  ?'^^^*11  nien  died  to  me."    These  lamentations  for  a  husband  more 

!  ^  seventy,  from  a  widow  twenty-six,  seem  a  little  exaggerated ;  yet 

[  2!*!*^"^^  ^  *^  TOjsl  Marguerite  proved  their  sincerity.    Her  native 

I  '"*'»riaoa  mention  her  with  bitterness,  because  they  say  that  her  aged 

f  ^^  P^vailed  on  her  to  write  in  her  familiar  letters  false  intelligence  to 

T®[J*^er,the  king  of  France,  with  whom  he  was  at  war.    Marguerite's 

T^tful  information  caused  Philip  le  Bel  to  lose  some  towns  in  Flanders,* 

*  "ie  great  indignation  of  the  French.    Possibly  the  queen  was  herself 

;  fictionally  misinibnned  by  her  husband. 

^^^Qfvigji  queen  Marguerite  appeared  in  public  earlier  than  was 
'"'^  for  the  etiquette  of  royal  widowhood  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
JnJfe^^Jgtoft.     Meaning  the  cfhataa  used,  in  defenaiTe  warfiaore,  to  gnaid  gates  and 
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it  was  in  obedience  to  the  dying  commands  of  her  royal  loid. 
after  her  husband's  death  she  went  to  Boulogne  with  her 
son,  Edward  U.,  and  assisted  at  his  marriage  witn  her  niece  Isaliel 
At  the  birth  of  Edward  in.,  queen  Marguerite  was  present 
name  is  recorded  as  one  of  the  witnesses  of  that  event  This 
according  to  the  ancient  customs  of  England,  her  sons  being 
in  succession  to  Edward  II.  While  she  lived,  her  niece,  qii 
Isabella,  led  a  virtuous  and  respectable  life.  Marguerite  did  not  snn 
to  see  the  infamy  of  this  near  relative,  or  the  domestic  wretchedne* 
her  step-son,  with  whom  she  had  always  lived  on  terms  of  affectioD 
amity.  Marguerite  is  the  first  queen  of  England  who  bore  her  ams! 
those  of  her  husband  in  one  scutcheon ;  her  seal  is  affixed  to  the  ] 
of  John  de  Dalyeng,  which  pardon  she  had  procured  of  Edward 
the  ninth  year  of  his  reign.^ 

Queen  Marguerite's  principal  residence  was  Marlborough-castle, 
borders  of  the  forest  of  Savemake ;  it  was  there  she  died,  at  theearij 
of  thirty-six,  on  the  14th  of  February,  1317.  King  Edward  the  Seci 
household-book  has  the  following  entry  relative  to  this  event:  "Sa 
the  king's  order,  to'  be  laid  upon  the  body  of  the  lady  Margueril 
queen  of  England,  by  the  hands  of  John  de  Hausted  at  Marlborougi 
8th  of  March,  two  pieces  of  Lucca  cloth."  Also  at  the  place  of  ite 
destination,  the  Grey  Friars,'  various  other  pieces  of  Lucca  cloth 
to  be  laid  on  her  body,  at  the  expense  of  the  king.  She  was 
at  the  Grey  Friars'  church,  the  magnificent  structure  she  had 
cipally  founded  :•  her  body  was  buried  before  the  high  altar, 
in  the  conventual  robe  of  the  Franciscans.  The  splendid 
raised  to  the  memory  of  this  beneficent  woman  was  destroyed 
the  avarice  of  sir  Martin  Bowes,  lord  mayor,  in  the  reign  of  qnoll 
beth :  when  the  Grey  Friars'  church  was  made  parochial,  hji 
indignation  of  the  antiquary,  Stowe,  sold  queen  Marguerite's 
nine  others  of  royal  personages,  together  with  a  number  of  grai 
for  50?.  Her  monumental  eflSgy  was  lost  owing  to  this  avarick 
struction. 

The  features  of  Marguerite  are  delineated  with  minute  distincl 
the  statuette  which  represents  her  on  the  tombof  hergreat-nephew,< 
of  Eltham.     The  cast  of  coiintenance  which  may  be  observed  in 
of  the  descendants  of  St,  Louis  (Louis  IX.)  is  particularly 
in  his  grand-daughter  Marguerite;  it  does  not  form  a  beautiful 
although  uniting  energy  and  good  expression.     The  nose  is 
long,   and  straight,  but  instead  of  keeping  the  Grecian  facial 

>  Montfon^oD.  s  Stowe.    She  began  the  diolr  to  l^ 

*  The  seal  is  of  red  wax,  with  the  lions  of  finished  it  in  her  widowhood.  She  ft 

ISmtUmd  on  the  right  side,  and  her  own  fleur-  will  loo  marks  to  this  chnrch— that  oiU 

de-lis  on  the  left.    'They  are  onhlasoned  on  Church,  near   Newgate.     Part  of  ■•'-- 

n  shield,  and  not  on  a  lozenge. — See  Saudford,  rite's  original  building  is  the  doifter  w  ^ 

p.  120.  schooL 
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tB  forward  and  hangs  over  a  short  upper  lip.  The  style  of  face  ia 
Qiar  in  the  portraits  of  Francis  I.  and  Louis  XL,  where  it  is 
jlgerated  to  ugliness.  It  is  seen  in  the  statue  of  Louis  IX.,  in 
crypt  of  St.  Denis  :  the  holy  king  of  France  is  no  beauty,  but  has 
most  senaiDle  and  good-natured  expression  possible.  His  grand- 
ighter,  the  second  queen  of  our  great  Edward  I.,  is  here  represented 
\  royal  widow,  but  not  as  a  professed  religieuse ;  she  wears  the  gorget 
opl^  and  the  French  widow*s  veil  over  it,  surmounted  by  a  rich  open 
of  fleur-de-lis,  placed  on  a  circlet  of  gems;  she  has  her  royal 
on  her  shoulders,  and  a  loose  robe  beneath,  belted  round  with  a 
hand  studded  with  jewels.  Such  was  her  appearance  at  the 
of  Edward  IL  with  her  niece  Isabella,  and  on  state  festivals  at 
ooorts. 

»guerite  left  her  two  sons  joint-executors  to  her  will.  Edward  II. 
ffered  his  dearest  brothers,  '*  Thomas,  earl  of  Norfolk,  earl-marshaly 
Umund  of  Woodstock,  co-executors  by  the  testament  of  our  mother 
lod  memory,  Marguerite,  late  queen  of  England,  to  execute  the  said 
iKnt;  and  to  have  all  goods  and  chattels  that  belonged  to  the  said 
I)  and  all  her  com  on  her  manors,  whether  housed  or  growing  green 
dearth,  from  the  14th  da^&of  February  last,  when  she  died,  1318. 
tte  to  receive  all  debts  due  to  the  queen-dowager,  and  pay  what 
according  to  her  will."  ^  The  troubles  of  the  reign  of  Edward  II. 
the  debts  of  the  widow  of  his  father  from  being  paid,  as  we 
following  petition  concerning  them.  In  1337,  reign  of  Edward 
is  a  petition  to  parliament^  from  Thomas,  earl  of  Norfolk, 
of  England,  and  executor  of  the  testament  of  queen  Marguerite, 
',  praying,  **  that  the  king  will  please  to  grant,  of  his  good 
the  debts  of  the  deceased  queen  maybe  forthwith  paid  by  hia 
according  to  the  order  of  king  Edward  II.,  whom  God  assoil.** 
Hargaerite  is  the  ancestress  of  all  our  English  nobility  bearing 
name  of  Howard  :  the  honours  of  her  son,  Thomas  Flantagenet» 
i\j  were  carried  into  this  family  by  his  descendant,  lady  Mar- 
>wbray,  marrying  Sir  Robert  Howard.  The  Howards,  throi^ 
Ken,  unite  the  blood  of  St  Louis  with  that  of  the  mightiest  of  the 
Igenet  monarchs.  The  heiress  of  her  second  son,  Edmund,  married 
ir  Thomas  Holland,  and  then  Edward  the  Black  Prince:  through 
iaqneen  was  ancestress  of  the  nobility  who  bore  the^name  of  Holland^ 
fiunily  became  extinct  in  the  wars  of  the  roses. 
1  FtoUamentaiT  RoUs.  »  Ibid. 
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ISABELLA  OF  FEANCE, 

gCJBNAMED  THE  FAIR, 
QtJEEN  OF  EDWABD   II. 


GHAPTEK  L 


"Since  the  days  of  the  fan-  and  false  Elfrida,  of  Saxon  cekbrity,iio 
of  England  has  left  so  dark  a  stain  on  the  annals  of  female  royd 
the  consort  of  Edward  11.,  Isabella  of  France.  She  was  the  efe^ 
queen  of  England  from  the  Norman  conqnest ;  and  with  the  eitsepl 
Judith,  the  consort  of  Ethelwulph,  a  princess  of  higher  rank  Hat 
ever  espoused  a  king  of  England.  She  was  the  offspring  of  a  tti 
between  two  sovereigns, — Philip  le  Bel,  king  of  France,  and  Jane^ 
of  Navarre.  Three  of  her  brothers,  Louis  le  Hutin,  Philip  le  Li«!| 
•Charles  le  Bel,  successively  wore  the  royal  diadem  of  Prance. 

Isabella  was  only  four  years  old  when  her  fatal  wedlock  with 
-of  Caernarvon  was  determined,  the  preliminaries  for  that  alUanoffj 
a  clause  in  the  treaty  negotiated  between  her  father  and  Ed 
the  marriage  of  that  monarch  to  her  aunt.  Marguerite 
It  was  agreed,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  king  her  father 
Isabella  a  marriage-portion  of  eighteen  thousand  pounds, 
was  to  succeed  to  the  dower  which  Edward  I.  settled  on  W 
■queen  of  England.     The  pope's  dispensation  for  matrimony  to 
tracted  between  Edward,  prince  of  Wales,  and  Isabella  of 
published  in  the  year  1303.    The  ceremonial  of  their  betrol 
then  solemnized  in  Paris,  according  to  the  usual  forms.    The 
Lincoln  and  Savoy,  as  the  procurators  of  the  royal  suitor, 
lady  Isabella  in  marriage  for  the  prince  of  Wales,  of  her  august 
Philip,  king  of  France,  and  Jane,  queen  of  Navarre,  whose  consent 
been  given,  p^re  Gill,  archbishop  of  Narbonne,  repeated  to  ^ 
princess  the  words  in  which  the  prince  of  Wfdes  desired  to 
iiis  troth ;  whereupon  she  placed  her  hand  in  that  of  the  archi 
token  of  her  assent,  on  condition  that  all  the  articles  of  the 
•duly  performed.2    Isabella,  who  was  born  in  1295,  was  then  ia 
Jiinth  year. 

1  Eymer's  Foedera,  vol.  ii.  p.  923.  *  Ibid. 
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Edward  I.  was  so  desirons  of  this  alliance,  that  among  his  death-bed 
kJQuctioDs  to  his  heir  he  charged  him,  on  his  blessing,  to  complete  his 
Wgagement  with  Isabella.  This  was,  in  truth,  the  only  command  of 
liB  dying  sire  to  which  Edward  II.  thought  proper  to  render  obedience. 
Such  vns  his  haste  to  oomply  with  a  mandate  which  happened  to  be  in 
wooidEmoe  with  his  own  indlnation,  that  before  Ihe  obsequies  of  his 
deceased  king  and  fatb»  were  performed,  he  despatched  the  bishops  of 
DaAim  atui  Norwich,  with  the  earls  of  Lincoln  and  Pembroke,  to  the 
Mnt  of  France,  to  appoint  a  day  for  the  solemnization  of  his  nnptials. 
HiiimbMgadors^  reports  of  the  charms  of  his  intended  bride  made  so 
Wy  Ml  impression  on  the  mind  of  Edward  II.,  that  he  is  reproached 
Vtbe  chroniclers  (^  his  reign,  with  having  lost  the  kingdom  of  Scot- 
tad,  Arocgh  his  impatience  to  secure  his  priae.^  Treating  every  con- 
•toion  of  political  expediency  with  lover-like  contempt,  he  hastened 
tetkefiilfilment  of  his  contract  with  the  royal  beauty.  There  was  the 
•••aiue  for  such  unseascHiable  promptitude,  since  the  &ir  Isabella  had 
tfemly  completed  her  thirteenth  year. 

'  Oieat  preparations  were  made  at  Westminster-palace  forlhe  reception 

•f  the  young  queen.     The  royal  apartments,  which  had  been  burnt  down 

■^preceding  reign,  and  rebuilt,  were  completed  and  furnished ;  the 

P^fSA  were  new  turfed  and  trellised,  the  fish-ponds  were  drawn  and 

•"^  Jffld  a  sort  of  pier  jutting  into  the  Thames,  called  •*  the  qneen's 

^^*  ns  repaired.    The  royal  ship  called  *  The  Margaret  of  West- 

Ji^^'was,  with  her  boats  and  barges,  newly  painted  and  beautified. 

***"»  batteries  and  wardrobes  were  constructed  in  the  vessel,  not  only 

2*^8  command,  but  according  to  the  device  of  the  king  himself,  for 

■*«ycted  queen's  accommodation."     After  appointing  his  recalled 

■•'"oitft,  Piers  Gaveston,  guardian  of  the  realm,  Edward  sailed,  early 

•Mfloday  morning,  Jannary  22,  1808,  accompanied  by  his  royal  step- 

^1^,  queen  Marguerite,  to  meet  his  bride.     He  landed  at  Boulogne, 

•«w  Isabella  had  already  arrived  with  her  royal  parents. 

'  "^  next  day,  being  the  festival  of  the  Conversion  of  St.  Paul,  the 

**P**^  of  Isabella  axkd  her  royal  brid^room  were  celebrated,  in  tbe 

^•^^1  of  Boulogne,  with  peculiar  magnificence.    Four  sovereigns,  and 

:  •""«y  quecng,  graced  the  bridal  with  their  presence.    These  were  the 

^^*nd  queen  of  France,  the  parents  of  the  bride ;  Marie,  qneen- 

\  rj*8«  of  FrazLce,  her  grandmother;   Louis,  king  of  Navarre,  her 

i    7^>"— to  whom  queen  Jane,  their  mother,  had  resigned  the  kingdom 

■*  i>4erited ;  the  king  and  queen  of  the  Romans ;  the  king  of  Sicily ; 

^Msrguerite,  queen-dowager  of  England,  Isabella's  aunt.    Thearrfi- 

.  *  ^^  Austria  was  also  present,  and  the  most  numerous  assembly  of 

^^«ad  nobility  that  had  ever  met  together  on  such  an  occasion.  The 

>  Annals  of  St.  Angnetln.    Walsingham.    Rapin. 
•  Bkayley  and  Biittan's  Palace  of  Westmtorter,  i^  114—117. 
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dowry  of  the  bride  was  provided  from  the  spoils  of  the  hapless  kniglito' 
templars.  Like  most  ill-gotten  gains,  this  money  by  no  means  prospessi 
in  the  spending. 

The  beauty  of  the  royal  pair,  whose  nuptials  were  celebrated  witii  tin 
extraordinary  splendour,  excited  universal  admiration;  for  the  hrid»> 
groom  was  the  handsomest  prince  in  Europe,  and  the  precocious  cbanM 
of  the  bride  had  already  obtained  for  her  the  name  of  Isabella  the  Faii.^ 
Who,  of  all  the  royal  and  gallant  company,  witnesses  of  these  espouaalii 
could  have  believed  their  fatal  termination  ?  or  deemed  that  the  epitbil 
of  "  she-wolf  of  France"  could  ever  have  been  deserved  by  the  bridei 
High  feasts  and  toumameDts  were  held  for  several  days  after  the  espooaJ^ 
at  which  the  nobility  of  four  royal  courts  assist^  These  festivttki 
lasted  nearly  a  fortnight.  Edward  and  Isabella  were  married  on  Ae 
25th  of  Jauuary,  they  embarked  for  England  on  the  7th  of  Febmaiy* 
and  landed  at  Dover  the  same  day.  There  is  m  the  Foeden  ft 
copy  of  the  smnmonses  that  were  sent  to  Alicia,  the  wife  of  Boffi 
Bigod,  earl  of  Norfolk,  the  countess  of  Hereford,  and  other  noble  ladie^ 
by  the  regent  Piers  Gaveston,  in  the  king's  name,  appointing  them  tote 
at  Dover  on  the  Sunday  after  the  Purification  of  the  Virgin  M»iy,  *> 
receive  the  newly- wedded  queen,  and  attend  her  on  her  progre»te 
Westminster.* 

The  king  and  queen  remained  at  Dover  two  days,  where  Piers  6av«to 
came  to  receive  them.  The  moment  the  king  saw  him,  he  flew  to  hiiDy 
fell  on  his  neck,  and  called  him  "brother,**  ■ — conduct  which  greatly  dip 
pleased  the  queen  and  her  imdes.  From  Dover  the  royal  party  ]«»• 
ceeded  to  Eltham,  where  they  remained  till  the  preparations  v&ecii0^ 
pleted  for  the  coronation.  Two  of  Isabella's  uncles,^  Chark8,o«Brf* 
Valois,  and  Louis  de  Clermont,  count  of  Evreux,  the  duke  of  Bnta^W 
with  the  grand-chamberkin  of  France,  and  many  other  nobles^  cmW* 
guests  to  the  coronation.  This  ceremonial  was. postponed  till  Quinq»* 
gesima  Sunday,  February  26th,  one  month  after  the  nuptials  of  *b«^ 
and  queen.  The  letter,  addressed  by  king  Edward  to  his  w^  ^ 
which  "he  commands  their  attendance  with  their  consorts  atWo^ 
minster,  to  assist  at  the  coronation  solemnity  of  himself  and  his  ooDflor^ 
Isabella,  queen  of  England,"  is  the  first  royal  summons  in  whieb  v» 
wives  of  the  peers  of  England  are  included.' 

The  young  queen's  out£t  was  magnificent.  She  brought  with  h«r » 
England  two  gold  crowns,  ornamented  with  gems,  a  number  of  8^^*°: 
silver  drinking-vessels,  golden  spoons,  fifty  silver  porringers,  *^®^^®^ 
silver  dishes,  and  twelve  smaller  ones.  Her  dresses  were  made  of  go»* 
and  silver  stuff,  velvet,  and  shot  taffety.  She  had  six  dresses  of  g»f* 
cloth  from  Douay,  six  beautifully  marbled,  and  six  of  rose  acarlet*  w| 
sides  many  costly  furs.  She  had  419  yards  of  linen  for  the  bath  alone . 
>  FrotaMrt.        »  Bymer'8 FoBder*.        »  Ibid.       ^*  IWd.        *  IWd. fpLtt*. P' *•' 
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ihe  was  likewise  endowed  with  six  dozen  coifs, — probably  nightcaps. 
Ihe  brought  tapestry  for  her  own  chamber,  figured  in  lozenges  of  gold, 
vith  the  arms  of  France,  England,  and  Brabant.  The  king  of  France, 
01  the  occasion  of  his  daughter's  nuptials,  made  his  royal  son-in-law  a 
profusioQ  of  costly  presents,  such  as  jewels,  rings,  and  other  precious 
artidfiB,  all  of  which  Edward  immediately  bestowed  on  his  favourite, 
PieEB  Gaveston,  whose  passion  for  finery  was  insatiable.^  Such  conduct 
was  peculiarly  calculated  to  excite  the  displeasure  of  a  young  girl ;  and 
Ittbelia  naturally  resented  this  improper  transfer  of  her  father's  munifi- 
«Dt  gills,  which  she  r^arded  as  part  of  her  dower  and  heir-looms  to 
kr  descendants.  The  nobles  encouraged  by  the  anger  manifested  by 
tbe  yoang  queen  against  the  haughty  favourite,  told  the  king  ^  that  unless 
fia?estoQ  were  banished  from  the  court,  they  would  not  attend  the 
*PproaduDg  coronation."  Edward,  alarmed  at  an  intimation  which  he 
Imew  amounted  to  a  threat  of  withholding  their  oaths  of  allegiance, 
intmiaed  that  everything  should  be  arranged  to  their  satisfaction  at  the 
puiiament  that  was  to  meet  directly  after  his  inauguration. 

At  the  coronation  fresh  discords  were  engendered,  Thomas,  earl  of 
^cs^ter,  the  son  of  Edward's  uncle,  Edmund  Grouchback,  bore  "  cur- 
^MM,"  or  the  sword  of  mercy,  and  Henry  of  Lancaster,  his  brother,  the 
M^iod  sormoiinted  with  the  dove.  But  the  indignation  of  the  nobles 
^'^^^^^all  bounds,  when  it  was  found  that  tbe  king  had  assigned  the 
«&^ office  of  bearing  St.  Edward's  crown  to  his  unpopular  favourite, 
vh^  OD  this  occasion,  was  dressed  more  magnificently  than  the  sove- 
i^gn  iumselt  This  gave  such  offence  to  one  of  the  earls  of  the  blood- 
foyay  ihat  nothing,  but  consideration  for  the  feelings  of  the  young  queen 
'^'^''Bu^  him  from  slaying  Gaveston  within  the  sacred  walls  of  the 
'™*y«  The  archbishop  of  Canterbury  being  absent  from  the  realm  at 
«»*  period,  the  king  and  queen  were  consecrated  and  crowned  by  the 
Whip  of  Winchester.' 

^  gieat  was  the  concourse  of  spectators  at  this  coronation,  that  many 
'^'i^  accidents  occurred,  through  the  eager  desire  of  the  people  to 
^>^  a  sight  of  the  beautiful  young  queen;  and  a  knight,  Sir  John 
'°uewell,  was  trodden  to  death.  Gaveston  had  taken  upon  himself  the 
*Qole  management  of  the  coronation  ceremonial ;  and  either  his  arrange- 
^ts  were  made  with  little  judgment,  or  his  directions  were  perversely 
^""^ed,  for  it  was,  from  the  banning  to  the  end,  a  scene  of  the  most 
V'^^^g  confusion  and  disorder.  It  was  three  o'clock  before  the  oon- 
*^tion  of  the  king  and  queen  was  over ;  and  when  we  consider  the 

>lini  .«  *  M.ofW««t. 

tf 'nz1!^*'*)<VM  of  Honoar  and  Treasury  ting  forflihii  hand  to  take  tbe  ring,  or  nther, 

/I*  5?Wity.    Carte.  we  should  think,  to  give  it j  for  this  device 

feU  Sj!™^*  first  offering  was  «  pound  of  lepraseated  the  legend  of  Edward  the  Gou. 

wTV'Si^nBdinthe  Ukeness  of  a  Ung  hold,  feasor  receiving  the  ringfrom  St  John  the> 

^*^^  to  his  hand.    His  second  was  eight  Evangelist  in  Waltham-forest^  from  whence 

^*^  w  gold,  hi  the  tana  of  «  pilgrim  put-  Uavexing-Bower  derived  ita  name,' 
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shortness  of  th^winter  days,  we  cannot  wonder  at  the  fact  stated,  thit 
though  there  was^abondaaoe  of  provisions  of  every  kind,  there  v«8  nott ; 
morsei  served^np  at  the  qneen^s  table  b^ore  dark.^  The  lateness  of  ii  j 
dinner-hour  appears  to  have  exdted  the  indignatkm  of  the  hnngrj  noUi  | 
more  than  any  oliier  of  Gaveston's  misdeeds  that  day.  The  Xkob^  I 
was,  moreover,^badly  cooked,  and  whai  at  last  l»on^t  to  table,  i>i 
served,  and  few  of  the  usual  ceremonies  were  observed.  In  short,  il| 
classes  were  dissatisfied  and  oat  of  humour,  espedally  the  queen,  H 
whom  many  slights  [were  pat,  but  whether  oat  of  accident  or  iv3M 
neglect  is  not  stated.  The  French  princes  and  nobles  retomed  homs^ll 
a  state  of  great  ezaiqperation  at  the  afironts  which  tbey  considered  i  " 
princess  had  received ;  and  Isabella  herself  sent  a  letter  to  tihe  king 
fjEdiier,  full  of  ocmplaints  of  her  lord  and  his  all-pow^ul  favoarite,  Gil 
ston.'  Tiiis  had  the'effect  of  inducing  Philip  le  Bel  to  str^gtkea 
party  of  the  discontented  barons  against  Gkiveston  with  all  his  inftie 
and  ^ve  an  excuse  to  the  French  party  for  commencing  tiicse  intrigi 
which  terminated  so  fatally  for  Edward  II. 

The  English  crown,  owing  to  the  wars  in  Scotland,  was  at  that 
in  great  pecuniary  distress :    it  is  certain  that  the  king  was  m 
eitiier  to  pay  his^coronation  expenses,  or  to  maintain  his  bousehold. 
for  his  young  queen,  die  was  wholly  without  money,  whidi  caraed 
gnat  uneasiness  and^discontent.    It  is  possible,  that  if  Isabella  had' 
of  an  mgeTmore  suitable  to  that  of  her  husband,  and  of  &  less  ~ 
tonper,  her  beauty"and  talents  might  have  created  a  oouuter-inlhl 
to  that  of  tiie  Gascon  favourite,  productive  of  benefidal  effects ; 
king  was  in  his  tfaree-and-twentieth  year,  and  evidently  C( 
consort  who  was]«ily  entering  her  teens  as  entitled  to  a  verfi 
degree  of  attenti<m,'ei<^er  as  a  queen  or  a  wife.     Isabella  was, ' 
perfectly  aware  of  the  importance  of  her  position  in  the  EngUA* 
and  even  had  she  been  as  childish  in  mind  as  she  was  in  age, 
too  closely  allied  in  blood  to  the  great  leaders  of  the  disaffected 
England, — ^Thomas,  earl  of  Lancaster,  and  his  brother,  Henry, 
Derby,  to  remain  quiescently  in  the  background.  Blanche  of 
queen-dowager  of  Navarre,  was  Isabella's  maternal  grandmother;' 
sequently,  her  sons,  by  b^  second  marrii^  with  Edmund,  eari  of  < 
caster,  were  balf-uncles  to  the  young  queen,  and  resolutely 
to  act  as  her**  champions  against  Piers  Gaveston,  v^ho  was  now 
to  the  royal  fiimily  by  his  marriage  with  Margaret  of  Gkuoefltai' 
daughter  of  Edward's  sister,  Joanna  of  Acre.^ 

Graveston  was  not  only  the  Adonis  of  the  English  court,  but 

*  Carte.    W&Uingham.  *  Ibid.  nephew ;  yet  the  earl  of  GlonceBter, « 

s  Milles'  Catalogue  of  Honevr.    Brookes;  oertatnly  the  pennii  whom  ft  tami 

Speed,  kc.  &c.  co&oemed,  ashe wib  tiie  joungM^'' 

^  Th^  l)*raos  were  exABperated  at  this  nar-  appeared  perfectly  sattated,  aod  M 

riage,  which  made  the  tJavoauita  Edwaid'a  GaTeaton'a  fiim  friend. 
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tble  for  his  knightly  prowess,  gracefal  manners,  and  sparkling  wit.    It  , 

vas  the  latter  qualification  which  rendered  him  peculiarly  displeasing  to 

fte  English  nobies,  whom  he  was  accustomed  to  deride  and  mimic,  for 

fhe  mmement  of  his  thon^tless  sovereign ;  nor  was  the  queen  exempted, 

nbflD  he  was  disposed  to  display  his  sarcastic  powers.^    The  sins  of  the 

tegae  are  those  whi<^  more  frequently  provoke  a  deadly  vengeance 

Hffln  aoy  other  offence ;  and  Gaveston's  greatest  crime  appears  to  have 

iwi  the  £Ektal  propensity  ci  saying  unforgivable  things  in  sport.     Isa- 

Wb^  &ther  secretly  incited  the  English  barons  to  a  combination  against 

fte  fcTOurite,  which  compelled  the  king  to  promise  to  send  him  beyond 

•ML   This  engAgement  Edward  deceitfully  perfonned,  by  making  him 

t»JDBf05r<)fIrelaad,  which  country  he  ruled  with  great  ability.  The  queen's 

fwnaary  distresseB  were  then  brought  before  the  lords  ^  and  as  ^ey 

i»d  liiepe  was  no  money  in  the  treasury  to  furnish  her  with  an  income 

hrftting  her  station,  the  revennes  of  Ponthieu  and  Montrieul  were 

*RW|)riated  to  her  use.    The  king  having  specified  his  wish,  "  that  his 

^BMwteonsort,  Isabella,  qneen  of  Ei^land,  should  be  honourably  and 

^wntly  provided  -with  all  things  necessary  for  her  chamber ;  and  all 

**peiw»  for  jewels,  gifts,  and  every  other  requisite." 

'  Drong  the  first  year  of  Isabella's  marriage  with  Edward  II.,  her 

fe&er,  Philip  le  Bel  of  France,  acquired  some  degree  of  ascendancy  in 

the  cwmcils  of  the  nation.    There  are  several  letters  in  Rymer's  Foedera 

^Bdwarl  to  his  father-in-law,  in  which  he  condescends  to  explain 

^oofldnct  with  regard  to  Graveston  to  that  monarch,  and  weakly 

«*«te  his  mediation  with  his  turbulent  barons.    The  following  year 

G«i«toii  retunied  to  England,  to  attend  a  tournament  at  Wallingford. 

The  magnificaice  of  his  retiane,  and  the  great  nnmber  of  foreigners  by 

^^^  he  was  snrrounded,  served  to  increase  the  jealous  displeasure  of 

*8  bttons*    Gaveston,  according  to  his  old  practice,  retaliated  their 

•**%  with  soomful  raiiiery,  and  on  this  occasion  bestowed  provoking 

•"^^wefe  on  the  leaders  of  the  feud  against  him.    The  earl  of  Pembroke, 

J'^^VM  dark,  thin,  and  sallow-complcxioned,  he  called  "Joseph  the 

•wf  t^  QQj.^  0f  Warwick,  who  foamed  at  the  month  when  angry,  <*  the 

^Wboar  of  Ardenne;"  and  the  earl  of  Lancaster,  from  his  affecting- a 

Pj^«que  style  of  dress,  "the  stage  player;"  *  and  in  like  manner  he 

2f'*^rized  the  rest  of  the  party,  either  from  their  peculiarities  or 

■[p^«    These  insults  were  not  only  treasured  up  against  a  fearful  day 

^^wkouiugj  but  had  the  effect  of  stirring  np  such  a  storm  in  the  court, 

f**8de  the  throne  of  his  royal  master  totter  under  him.    The  queen, 

••^^^cle  the  earl  of  Lancaster,  and  all  the  baronage  of  England,  made 

^^^^'^wi  cattse  against  (Javeston;  and  Edward,  not  daring  to  oppose  sd 

P*fJ*  a  oombinattoB,  sent  his  favourite  to  Guienne;  but  at  parting 

on  him  all  the  jewels  of  which  he  was  possessed,  even  to  the 

^  Walsingham.  *  Carte.  •*  Waislngham'. 
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rings,  brooches,  buckles,  and  other  trinkets,  which  the  qaeen  liad  ai 
various  times  presented  to  him  as  tokens  of  r^ard. 

In  the  year  1312,  to  the  great  displeasure  of  the  queen  and  Iier  party, 
Edward  recalled  Gaveston,  and  made  bim  his  principal  secretary  of  state^*^ 
placing  all  the  affairs  of  the  realm  under  his  control.  This  unpopular 
minister  was  accused  of  leading  the  king  into  a  reckless  coarse  of  disair 
patiou,  very  offensive  and  injurious  to  the  queen.  Isabella,  not  b^ng  of 
a  temper  to  bear  her  wrongs  in  silence,  angrily  remonstrated  with 
Gaveston ;  on  which  he  so  far  forgot  the  respect  due  to  her  bigb  rank» 
as  to  make  a  contemptuous  reply ;  and  when  she  passionately  complained 
to  the  king  of  the  affront  she  had  received  from  his  insolent  favoniite^ 
Edward  treated  it  as  a  matter  of  little  importance.  It  appears  evident 
that,  at  this  period,  Isabella  was  only  considered  by  him  as  a  petolant 
child.  ^  Less  perilous,  however,  would  it  have  been  to  offer  slights  and 
provocations  to  a  princess  of  more  advanced  age  and  mature  judg;ine&t^ 
for  Isabella  vented  her  indignant  feelings  by  sending  an  eloquent  detail 
of  her  wrongs  to  her  father  the  king  of  France,  to  whom  she  wrote  l»tter 
complaints  of  her  royal  husband's  coldness  and  n^lect^  describing  herself 
''  as  the  most  wretched  of  wives,  and  accusing  Gaveston  of  being  tho 
cause  of  all  her  troubles,  by  alienating  king  Edward's  affection  from  hei; 
and  leading  him  into  improper  company." 

King  Edward's  letters,  at  the  same  period,  to  the  father  of  his  queen, 
are  written  in  the  most  slavish  style  of  prostration,  >  and  he  constantly 
applies  to  him  for  coimsel  and  assistance  in  his  internal  troubles,  appa- 
rently unconscious  that  his  "  dearest  lord  and  father,**  as  he  calls  thtf 
treacherous  Philip,  was  the  secret  i^tator  by  whom  his  rebel  peers  were 
incited  to  disturb  his   dreams  of  pleasure.     It  is  remarkably  that 
Isabella's  name  is  mentioned  but  once  in  Edward's  letters  to  the  king 
her  father,  and  then  merely  to  certify  "  that  she  is  in  good  health,  and 
will  (God  propitious)  be  fruitful."*    It  was  not,  however,  till  the  fifth 
year  of  Isabella's  marriage  with  Edward  II.  that  any  well-groanded 
hope  existed  of  her  bringing  an  heir  to, England;  and  the  period  at 
which  this  joyful  prospect  first  became  apparent,  was  amidst  the  haaon 
of  civil  war. 

The  earl  of  Lancaster,  at  the  head  of  the  malcontent  barons,  took  op 
arms  against  the  sovereign  in  the  year  1312,  in  order  to  limit  the  ngal 
authority,  and  compel  Edward  to  dismiss  Piers  Gaveston  from  his 
councils.  Isabella  accompanied  her  lord  and  his  favourite  to  York,  and 
shared  their  flight  to  Newcastle,  where,  not  considering  either  Gaveston 
or  himself  safe  from  the  victorious  barons,  who  had  entered  York  in 
triumph,  Edward,  in  spite  of  all  her  tears  and  passionate  entreatiea  to 
the  contrary,  abandoned  her,  and  took  shipping  with  Gaveston  for 


1  WaMnf^am.    Rapin.  *  Ibid, 

s  Bymer'B  Foedera.  «  Ibkl. 
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Scarborough.  *  The  forsaken  queen,  on  the  advance  of  the  confederate 
-twons,  retired  to  Tynemouth.  During  her  residence  at  Tynemouth- 
ttBtie,  Isabella  employed  her  time  in  charity  and  alms-deeds :  of  this, 
most  interesting  evidence  appears  in  the  royal  household-book  for 
1812 :--« October  9.— To  little  Thomeline,  the  Scotch  orphan  boy,  to 
'whom  the  queen,  being  moved  to  charity  by  his  miseries,  gave  food  and 
raiment  to  the  amount  of  six-and-sixpence."  We  find,  by  another 
enby,  that  Isabella's  good  work  did  not  stop  with  feeding  and  clothing 
the  poor  destitute  creature :  "  To  the  same  orphan,  on  his  being  sent  to 
London  to  dwell  with  Agnes,  the  wife  of  Jean,  the  queen's  French 
organist;  for  his  education,  for  necessaries  bought  him,  and  for  curing 
tes  maladies,  fifty-two  shillings  and  eightpence." 

While  the  queen  remained  disconsolate  at  Tynemouth,  Lancaster, 
vho  had  got  possession  of  Newcastle,  sent  a  deputation  to  his  royal 
niwe,  "with  assurances  of  her  safety,"  explaining,  "that  their  sole 
object  was  to  secure  the  person  of  the  favourite."  The  king,  meantime, 
^^  left  Gaveston  in  the  strong  fortress  of  Scarborough,  ^  proceeded 
*i>Ievy  forces  in  the  midland  counties  for  his  defence.  The  indignation 
<n  the  men  of  the  north  of  England  had,  however',  been  so  greatly 
ttdted  at  his  neglect  and  desertion  of  the  queen,  while  in  a  situation 
^^ch  required  more  than  ordinary  sympathy  and  tenderness,  that  they 
^f^enmofise  to  storm  her  adversary  in  his  retreat.  Gaveston,  who  was 
™itate  of  provisions  or  the  means  of  standing  a  siege,  surrendered  to 
the  confederate  lords,  on  condition  of  being  safely  conducted  to  the 
*^^%  and  allowed  free  communication  with  him  previously  to  his  trial 
wfoiB  the  parliament.  In  violation  of  the  articles  of  this  treaty,  which 
the  earl  of  Lancaster  and  the  rest  of  the  confederate  barons  had  solemnly 
•^om  to  observe,  Gaveston  was  brought  to  a  sham  trial  and  beheaded 
*t  Blacklow-hill,  near  Warwick,  on  a  spot  which,  in  memory  of  the 
^edy  committed  there,  is  called  Gaveshead. 

The  harons  enjoyed  the  extreme  satisfaction  of  ransacking  the  baggage 
^  fte  luckless  favourite,  where  they  found  many  of  the  crown  jewels, 
***  articles  of  gold  and  silver  plate  belonging  to  the  king,  and  a  great 
BDDiber  of  precious  ornaments,  which  had  been  presented  to  the  king  by 
I'jeen  Isabella,  his  sisters,  and  other  persons  of  high  rank.  There  is  a 
l^^te  list  of  these  valuables  in  Rymer's  Fcedera,  and  the  catalogue  is 
'^^  likely  enough  to  have  excited  the  indignation  of  the  jealous  peers, 
^ho,  on  the  green  hill-side,  sat  in  relentless  judgment  on  the  man 
'fhom  the  king  delighted  to  honour.*     Notwithstanding  her  avowed 

» oSS?*  '  Among  other  frivolous  chaises  that  were 

Se^ «  •  Gaveston  was  taken  very  ill  at  brought  against  Gaveston  by  the  associate 
iJ:^^ ;  for  there  is  an  entry  in  the  house-  barons,  he  was  accused  of  being  "  the  son  of  a 
2J5?i®^  Edward  II.,— "To  master  Wil-  witch,"  and  of  having  obtained  his  influence 
^  w  Bromtoft,  a  physfclftn  for  his  attend-  over  the  mind  of  his  sovereign  by  the  practice 
^?  Ott  Sir  Piers  de  Gaveston,  during  his  of  sorcery.  His  mother  had  been  actually 
^""'  't  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  two  pounds."     burnt  for  sorcery  in  Guienne 
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hostility  aguost  GaveBton,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  lasiSaik 
was  in  the  slightest  degiee  implicated  in  his  murder,  thou^  his  mu» 
duct  to  her  was  one  of  the  {nrincipal  grounds  of  accosatifia  used  \>jik 
earl  of  Lancaster  against  him. 

When  Edward  received  the  tidings  of  the  tragic  fate  of  the  compsuai 
cf  his  childhood,  he  was  transported  with  rage  and  grie£^  and  dtdaii 
his  intention  of  inflicting  a  deadly  vengeance  on  the  perpetratiors  of  te 
outrage.  He  sullenly  withdrew  from  London  to  Canterbury,  hut  &a]^ 
joined  the  queen  at  Windsor,  where  she  was  awaiting  the  birth  of  thor 
first  child.  ^  This  auspicious  event  took  place  on  the  ISth  day  cf 
November,  at  forty  minutes  past  five  in  the  morning,  in  the  year  ISl^* 
when  Isabella,  then  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  her  age  and  the  fifth  of  kr 
marriage,  brought  into  the  world  the  long-desired  heir  of  Engknd,  afier- 
wards  that  most  renowned  of  our  monarchSy  Edward  HE.,  sumsmedflf 
Windsor,  from  the  place  of  his  birth. 

The  gloom  in  which  the  king  had  been  plunged  ever  since  the  deaft 
o£  Gaveston,  yielded  to  feelings  of  paternal  rapture  at  this  jey&l  era^ 
and  he  testified  his  satisfaction  by  bestowing  on  John  Lounges,  Yaletti 
the  queen,  and  Isabel  his  wife,  twenty  pounds,  and  settled  tbe  same  m 
them  as  an  annual  pension  for  life.     Sca^cdy  less  delighted  vew 
Isabella's  uncle,  the  count  of  Evreux,  and  the  French  nobles  wha  w» 
then  sojourning  in  England,  at  the  birth  of  the  royal  infant,  wlio  wtf 
remarkable  for  his  beauty  and  vigour.     They  entreated  the  kioj;  i» 
name  the  young  prince  Louis,  after  the  heir  of  France  and  the  oGBnt  of 
Evreux  ^  but  the  idea  was  not  agreeable  to  the  national  fedings  of  ^ 
English  in  genesral,  and  it  was  insisted  by  the  nobles  that  he  s^tfoU 
receive  the  name  of  his  royal  £aither  and  his  renowned  grandfttifl^ 
Edward.    Four  days  after  his  birth  be  was  baptized  with  great  p<v>P  ^ 
the  old  daapel  of  St.  Edward,  in  the  castle  of  Windsor.  * 

Isabella's  influence,  after  this  happy  event,  was  very  ctmsidenttfi 
with  her  royal  husband,  and  at  this  period  her  conduct  was  all  that"^ 
prudent,  amiable,,  and  feminin^e.  It  was  through  her  mediation  tihata 
reconciliation  was  at  length  effected  between  king  Edward  asd  bi» 
barons,  and  tranquillity  restored  to  the  perturbed  realm.  Beto  ^ 
amnesty  was  published,  queen  Isabella  visited  Aquitaine  in  cm^ 
with  her  royal  husband ;  from  thence  they  went  to  Paris,  where  they 
remained  at  the  court  of  Philip  the  Fair  nearly  two  months,  esayusH 
the  feasts  and  pageants  which  the  wealthy  and  magnificent  court  of 

1  WaMngham.  *  Rymer's  Foedera.  Aymer  de  Valence,  earl  of  Pembrote;  oA 

»  The  ceremony  was  performed  by  Arnold,  Hugh  De  Spencer ;  but  there  is  nut  tbe  MJJ 

caidiiuapriBBt,  and  the  royal  bftbe  had  no  leu  of  one  sodmofiher  leeordfid.    ^^'^^.^''M*^ 

than  seven   god&thers;    namely,    Richard,  hfe  birth,  his  fond  firther  granted  to  Mb  dMBJ- 

bishop  of  Pdctiere ;  John,  bishop  of  Bath  and  priaed  heir,  his  new  and  Maaaalew  *w^ 

Wells ;  William,  bishop  of  Worcester ;  Lonis,  the  county  of  Ctarter,  to  be  Md  *^^!?f^ 

connt  of  Evreux,  uncle  to  the  queen ;  John,  his  heirs  Jbr  ever ;  also  tiie  oomty  of  JUBt- 

duke  of  Bretagioe  and  earl  of  Blchmood;  Rymer's  Foaderak  voL  iii. 
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fnmod  jMxnrided  for  their  eutertunment.  Flays  were  represented  on 
ke  OGCBsian,  being  MysterieB  and  Moralities  for  amusement  and  admo- 
dtioD,  entitled  '  The  Gloay  of  the  Blessed,  and  the  Tonnents  of  the 
Damned.'  The  Mng  of  France,  on  their  return,  conducted  them  i» 
hsAim,  A  fire  bioke  out  in  the  chamber  of  the  royal^guests  one  night, 
andlratk  Edward  axjid  Isabella  esca{)ed  with  difficulty  from.the  flames  in 
tbeir  sight  dresses :  all  their  property  and  clothes  were  destroyed  in  the 
oonilagratkxi.  ^ 

Through  the  earnest  entreaties  of  the  queen,  the  long-delayed  pardon 

to  tiK  insurgent  barc»3S  was  published  by  king  Edward,  October  13th, 

1313,  without  any  exceptions ;  and  the  royal  deed  of  grace  expressly 

eartifies,  "  that  this  pardon  and  remission  is  granted  by  the  king,  through 

ike  piayers  of  his  dearest  companion,  Isabella,  queen  of  England."^ 

Hhe  puliament  met  amicably,  and  the  barons  solemnly  made  their 

nibiDiflsion  on  their  knees  to  the  sovereign  in  Westminster-hall,  before 

all  tk  people.  ^     Soon  after,  the  earl  of  Warwick,  the  most  active  agent 

ia  the  death  of  Gaveston,  dying  suddenly,  it  was  industriously  circulated 

hy  his  inenda  that  he  had  been  taken  off  by  poison.    The  barons  mis- 

tnisted  the  king :  the  only  link  that  kept  them  and  their  sovereign  from 

afresh  rupture  was  the  queen,  who  at  that  period  conducted  herself  so 

Tw^tiy  as  to  enjoy  the  confidence  of  all  parties.    The  year  1314 

^^^nuDMoced  with  a  temporary  separation  between  the  roysi  pair,  on 

•coo'intof  the  renewal  of  the  Scottish  wars.    Stirling,  so  appropriately 

^^^^gwted  by  the  chroniclers  of  that  stormy  period  "  Striveling,"  was 

^'^si^  by  king  Eobert  the  Bruce,  and  the  EngHsh  garrison  demanded 

^'^^ooai  of  their  laggard  sovereign.    Edward  at  last  took  the  field  in 

POMn,  only  to  meet  with  a  disgraceful  overthrow  at  Bannockbuni, 

wluch  the  national  pride  of  his  subjects  never  could  forgive. 

llifi  disastrous  Scotch  campaign  was  followed  by  the  most  dreadful 
■I^Moe  ever  known  in  England,  which  lasted  for  nearly  three  years. 
^Edward  endeavoured  to  lower  the  enormous  price  of  provisions  by 
^^Qs  statutes,  but  without  effect,  as  the  public  misery  was  not 
*wed  by  monopoly  but  by  dearth,  which  was  felt  even  in  his  own 
Pj*»;  for  on  St.  Lawrence's-eve,  1314,  it  was  with  difficulty  that 
™^  cjould  be  procured  for  the  sustentation  of  the  r©yal  family.  *  The 
T^aad  queen  kept  their  court  at  Westminster  during  the  Whitsun- 
***  festival  of  1317 ;  and  on  one  occasion,  as  they  were  dining  in 
P|^^lic  in  the  great  banqueting-hall,  a  woman  in  a  mask  entered  on 
^wseback,  and  riding  up  to  the.  royal  table,  delivered  a  letter  to  king 
^vard,  who,  iiyiftgining  that  it  contained  some  pleasant  conceit  or 
I  ^^^  compliment^  ordered  it  to  be  opaied  and  read  aloud  for  the 
*^*"^?«Qfint  of  his  courtiers ;  but,  to  his  great  mortification,  it  was  a 
I  ^ting  satire  on  his  unkingly  propensities,  setting  forth  in  no  measured 
I  ^toJTofParls,byDulaure.      »  Rymer's Fcedera.     »  Walsingham.     '•lb.  DelaMoor. 
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terms  all  tbe  calamities  which  his  misgovemment  had  brought  npoi 
England.  Tbe  woman  was  immediately  taken  into  custody,  and 
fessed  that  she  had  been  employed  by  a  certain  knight.  The  kni^ 
boldly  acknowledged  what  he  had  done,  and  said,  <*  That  supposiog 
king  would  read  the  letter  in  private,  he  took  that  method  of  appria^ 
him  of  the  complaints  of  his  subjects."  The  unpopularity  of  the  Mngi 
this  period  tempted  an  impostor  of  the  name  of  John  Deydras,  a  tannd 
son,  to  pretend  that  he  was  the  true  son  of  Edward  I.,  who  had  bei 
changed  by  his  former  nurse  for  him  who  so  unworthily  filled  the  thim 
of  that  mighty  sovereign.  Deydras,  having  no  evidence  to  support  di 
Bssumption,  was  hanged  for  his  treasonable  attempt  to  excite  sedition,! 

The  following  year  Robert  Bruce  laid  siege  to  Berwick.  Qoel 
Isabella  accompanied  her  lord  into  the  north,  and  while  he  advanoedi 
Berwick,  she,  with  her  young  family,  took  up  her  abode  at  Brotherii 
the  former  residence  of  her  late  aunt,  queen  Marguerite.  This « 
place  of  apparent  security,  as  it  was  nearly  a  hundred  miles  from 
scene  of  war;  yet  she  was  exposed  to  a  very  great  peril  while 
there,  in  the  year  1319,  during  the  absence  of  the  king,  in  conseqn 
of  a  daring  attempt  of  earl  Douglas  to  surprise  her  in  her  retreat^ 
carry  her  off  into  Scotland.  The  monk  of  Malmesbury  gives 
following  account  of  this  adventure :  '*  Douglas  marched  into  Eng)! 
at  the  head  of  10,000  men  with  great  secrecy,  and  nearly  anivedi 
the  village  where  queen  Isabella  and  her  children  resided,  when 
of  his  scouts  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  archbishop  of  York,  the  ki 
counsellor,  who  threatening  him  with  torture,  the  man  promised 
if  they  would  spare  him,  to  confess  the  great  danger  their 
was  in.  The  ministers  laughed  his  intelligence  to  scorn,  till  he 
his  life  that,  if  they  sent  scouts  in  the  direction  he  pointed  o4 
would  find  Douglas  and  his  host  within  a  few  hours'  mardtf^ 
queen's  retreat  Alarmed  by  the  proofs  given  by  the  man,  they 
all  their  retinue,  and  all  the  men-at-arms  York  could  furnish,  and 
on  a  sudden  to  the  queen's  residence  with  the  tidings  of  her 
danger :  they  removed  h^  to  York,  and  afterwards,  for  the  greater 
curity,  she  was  taken  to  Nottingham."  It  was  affirmed  that  Bruoe 
bribed  Lancaster  to  contrive  this  diversion  from  the  siege  of  BerwicLj 

During  the  absence  of  king  Edward  in  this  disastrous  campaign, 
queen  was  brought  to  bed  of  her  second  son,  prince  John,  at 
palace,  an  event  that  appears  to  have  been  very  pleasing  to  her 
lord,  for  there  is  the  following  entry  in  his  household  book:  "To 
Eubulo  de  Montibus,  for  bringing  the  first  news  to  the  king  of 
happy  delivery  of  queen  Isabella  of  her  son  John  of  Eltham,  100?«^ 
"  The  queen  sent  her  valet,  Goodwin  Hawtayne,  with  letters  to 
bishop  of  Norwich  and  the  earl  of  Lancaster,  requesting  them  to 
1  Walsingham. 
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bEltham  to  stand  sponsors  for  her  son  John;  Hawtayne's  travelling 
nenses  were  sixteen  shillings.  John  de  Fontenoy,  clerk  of  the  queen's 
fh^  recived  one  piece  of  Turkey  cloth,  and  one  of  cloth  of  gold,  for 
Intying  the  font  in  which  the  lord  John,  son  of  the  king,  was  baptized 
IftMtbam,  30th  August.  To  Stephen  Taloise,  the  queen's  tailor,  was 
|J?cn  five  pieces  of  white  velvet  for  the  making  thereof  a  robe  against 
UiA  churdiing  of  the  queen,  after  the  birth  of  her  said  son."  Isabella,  as 
•oot  88  she  was  able  to  travel  with  safety,  went  to  meet  her  royal  con- 
tort in  the  north  of  England.  The  household-book  of  that  year  records 
•«Bwwd  ^ven  by  king  Edward  to  the  queen's  messenger  who  brought 
%fiiBt  tidings  of  her  arrival  at  York,  September  27.  The  queen  sent 
•Irtly  presents  to  the  new  pope  John,  of  copes  embroidered  with  large 

trta,  bought  of  Eatherine  Lincoln,  and  a  cope  embroidered  by  Hosia 
Bmford.  To  the  same  pope  queen  Isabella  sent  a  present  of  an 
■wwe-hoat,  a  ewer,  and  a  gold  buckle  set  with  divers  pearls  and 
|waoD8  stones,  value  300?.  About  this  time  Robert  le  Messager  was 
Wed  by  jury  and  convicted  of  speaking  irreverent  or  indecent  words 
-  Igwnst  the  king ;  but  the  queen  interested  herself  to  prevent  his  punish- 
itot,  by  inducing  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  to  become  his  surety 
w  fiitnre  good  behaviour.^ 

TOWMd  IT.,  in  1316,  bestowed  a  considerable  benefaction  on  Theo- 
^*»a  dfi  St,  Pierre,  his  queen's  nurse :  besides  fifty  pounds  sterling 
JJ^y>  ke  gives  this  person,  whom  he  calls  lady  of  Bringuencourt,  lands 
fa  PoBtlaeu*  In  the  household-books  of  Thomas  Lancaster,  Stowe 
«*Dd  that  922.  had  been  presented  by  that  prince  to  his  royal  niece's 
J"'*>  wad  French  servants.  Isabella  obtained  from  the  king  her 
Jjj*^  a  grant  of  the  escuage  belonging  to  him  for  the  army  of  Scot- 
«;d  due  from  the  knights'  fees. 

«e  birth  of  the  princess  Eleanora  took  place  in  1318.  The  house- 
2^^  notes  the  king's  gift  of  333?.  « to  the  lady  Isabella,  queen  of 
*J^^  for  her  churching-feast,  after  the  burth  of  the  lady  Eleanora." 
^  *liere  are  notices  of  money  thrown  over  the  heads  of  various  brides 
?** ^degrooms,  as  they  stood  at  the  altar;  also  for  money  given 
^^^  orders  of  the  king  at  the  chapel  doors.  The  royal  pair  were 
?^*  at  marriages,  at  Havering  Bower,  Woodstock,  and  Windsor, 
onl  other  entries  afford  amusing  information,  respecting  the  mannerg 
^QCTiBtonis  of  Edward  the  Second's  court :— Vanne  Ballard,  forpiece» 
^.  *^d  gold  tissue  of  fustian,  and  of  flame-coloured  silk,  for  making 
J^wong  for  the  charrettes  of  the  queen  and  her  ladies.  To  Robert 
^ennor  (the  closer),  boot-maker,  of  Fleet-street,  for  six  pairs  of 
/r*'  with  tassels  of  silk  and  drops  of  silver  gilt,  price  of  each 
^^  five  sMllings,  bought  for  the  king's  use.  Griffin,  the  son  of  Sir 
^  of  Wales,  was  selected  as  one  of  the  companions  of  the  yotrng 
>  Hadoxi  Hist.  Ezcbeqner.  •  Bymer's  Foedera»  toL  iU. 
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prince  Edward,  afterwards  Edward  ILL,  at  Eltham,  by  order  of "" 
tog. 

When  tlie  king  and  queen  kept  Twelfth-night,  their  presents 
magnifioent :  to  ''  the  king  of  the  Bean,"  in  one  instance,  Edward  gn( 
silver-gilt  ewer,  with  stand  and  cover ;  and  another  year,  a  8ilve^j 
bowl  to  match,  as  New-year's  gifts.  To  William  Salblaster,  TaU 
the  Count  of-  Foictiers,  for  bringing  to  the  king  bunches  of  new  gn 
at  Newboiough,  28th  of  October,  10s.  Queen  Isabella's  chaplaia 
entitled  to  have  the  queen's  obligatory  money,  of  the  value  of. 
pence,  redeemed  each  day  of  the  year,  except  on  the  assumption  oC 
Tirgin,  when  the  queen  offered  gold.  To  Bulcia  Withstaff,  mo^ 
Eobert,  the  king's  fool,  coming  to  the  king  at  Baldock,  at  Christou^ 
To  William  de  Opere,  valet  of  the  king  of  France,  for  bringinj: 
king  a  box  of  rose-coloured  sugar  at  York,  on  the  part  of  the  said 
his  gift^  September  28th,  21.  10».  To  the  kdy  Mary,  the  king^ 
3,  nun  at  Ambresbury,  the  price  of  fifteen  pieces  of  tapestry,  witli  i 
<Xfa.t&  of  arms,  bought  of  Bichard  Horsham,  nkercer  of  London,  and 
to  the  lady  Mary  on  her  departure  from  court  home  to  Ambresbeiy^ 
To  Sir  Nicholas  de  Becke,  Sir  Humphrey  de  Luttkbuiy,  and  Sirli 
•de  Latimer,  for  dragging  the  king  out  of  bed  on  Easter  momiog,  i 

The  k>cal  histories  of  Peterborough  record,  that  Edward  and  Js 
put  an  end  to  a  furious  dispute  between  the  abbot  and  the  town, 
vrho  should  be  at  the  cost  of  repairing  the  broken  bridge,  by  86 
-word  that  they  and  their  son,  prince  John,  intended  to  take  iq»i 
lodgings  at  the  abb^.    This  intimation  caused  the  abbot  to  repiif 
a  hurry,  for  the  passage  of  the  royal  pair  and  their  retinue*    The 
"was  presented  with  twenty  poimds  by  the  town,  and  cost  the 
presents  and  entertainments,  more  than  four  hundred  poi 
another  occasion  she  quartered  her  eldest  son  Edward,  and 
princesses  her  daughters,  with  their  attendants,  on  the  ablx^ 
-weeks,  which  entailed  an  enormous  expense  on  the  oommi 
1321  the  storm  gathered  among  the  lords-marchers^  which  ledtsi 
•civil  wars,  and  brought  Isabella  and  Eoger  Mortimer  into 
acquaintance ;  ^  after  which  Isabella  exchanged  the  lovely 

1  Madox.  Those  fierce  Qhie&  flew  to  anni 

*  King  Edward  bad  married  his  new  &yoQ-     Marchmen,  and  in  fhe  course  of  «  i»ri 

Tlte,  the  young  De  Spenoer,  to  bis  great-niece 

Eleanor,  one  of  the  coheiresses  of  his  nephew 

■GUljert  de  Clare,  earl  of  Gloucester,  who  had 

l)eoa  the  most  pot^t  among  the  lords-marchers 

of  Wales,  and  a  sort  of  lord-paramount  over 

them  all.   The  warlike  Mortimers,  daring  the 

long  minorities  of  the  two  last  earls  of  Glou- 
cester, had  taken  the  lead  among  the  Mar- 
chers ;  and  now  the  king's  favourite  assumed 

a  sort  of  supremacy  on  the  Welsh  borders,  in 

right  <rf  his  wife,  and  prevailed  on  the  king  to 

resume  the  gmnts  of  some  of  his  late  nephew's 

<:a8aes  which  he  had  given  to  the  Moitimers. 


perpetratol  many  thousaiid  pounds' 
mischief  on  lady  De  Spencer's  iob 
The  leaders  of  this  exploit  were  lorij 
Mortimer  of  Chirk,  and  his  nephew  r 
lord  Boger  Mortimer  of  Wigmare,  i 
been  the  ward  and  pupH  of  GavesteaJ 
revolt  ended  in  the  sorrender  of  ^  ' 
mers,  and  their  committal  to  the  Towe 
extraordinary  influence  the  younger  Ha 
exercised  over  the  destiny  of  the  qM 
quires  these  few  words  of  esplanfttioo  i 
the  origin  of  tide  rdieUion. 
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Lpeaoe-maker  for  that  of  a  vindictive  political  agitator,  and  finally 
her  once-honoured  name  .with  the  foul  stains  of  adultery, 
and  murder. 

L  On  the  13th  of  October,  1321,  the  queen  set  out  on  a  pilgrimage  to 
B  shrine  of  St.  Thomas  a-Becket  at  Canterbury,  and  proposing  to  pass 
BLigbt  at  her  dower  castle  of  Leeds,  in  Kent,  of  which  Bartholomew 
,  one  of  the  ''  associated  barons,*'  was  castellan,  she  sent  her 
JpMshal  and  purveyors  before  her  to  azmounce  her  intention,  and  to 
ftfer  proper  arrangements  to  be  made  for  her  reception*^  Badlesmero 
B  absent  at  that  time,  and  being  deeply  involved  in  the  treasonable 
B  of  the  earl  of  Lancaster,  had  charged  his  lady  to  maintain  the 
liough  it  was  a  royal  demesne.  Lady  Badlesmere,  feeling  some 
of  the  real  object  of  Isabella  in  demanding  admittance  for 
self  and  train,  replied  with  great  insolence  to  the  royal  messengers, 
'  tk  ^ueen  migbt  seek  some  other  lodging,  for  she  would  not 
*  any  one  within  the  castle  without  an  order  from  her  lord." 
B  ihe  dispute  was  proceeding  between  the  lady  Badlesmere  and  the 
ii^^  the  queen  and  her  train  arrived  at  the  castle>gates  and 
5  received  with  a  volley  of  arrows,  which  slew  six  of  the  royal 
.  rt^  and  compelled  the  queen  to  retreat  with  precipitation,  and  seek 
tftiH  shelter  for  tbe  night.^ 

^  cpiaen  complained  bitterly  to  the  king  of  the  affront  she  had 
JBOQTed,  and  entreated  him  to  avenge  the  murder  of  her  servants, 
|l>»  the  ingolence  of  lady  Badlesmere  in  presuming  to  exclude  her  from 
«tt  own  castle.  -  Badlesmere  had  the  folly  to  write  the  most  insulting 
Jtototke  queen,  in  reply  to  the  complaints  that  had  been  addressed 

•  win  of  his  wife's  conduct,  expres«ng  his  entire  approval  of  what 
;  "^  ^  done.    This  conduct  was  aggravated  by  the  &ct,  that  Badles* 

•jrolield  the  high  station  of  steward  to  tlie  royal  household  before 
jjiatd  gave  him  the  appointment  of  castellan  of  Leeds.  The  whole 
^^tion  implies  some  previous  personal  quarrel  with  the  queen* 
P>erto  Isabella  had  been  on  the  most  amicable  terms  with  the  barons ; 
•^  «8  neither  Lancaster  nor  any  of  the  associates  thought  proper  to 
'  fa?^  ^^  repEobation  of  the  disrespect  with  which  she  had  been 
^^  hy  their  confederate,  she  determined  to  be  revenged  on  all ; 
**  t«q?te8ented  to  the  king,  that  if  he  raised  an  army  for  the 
l^'P^  of  besieging  Leeds-castle,  he  would  eventually  be  enabled 

•  y«  it  for  the  extension  of  his  kingly  power.'  The  king  would 
^Juoglyhave'temporiEed;  but  the  haughty  q)irit  of  Isabella  would 
r'  penait  him  to  delay  becoming  the  minister  of  her  vengeance, 
tt,!*^  Published  his  manifesto,  setting  forth  the  contempt  with  which 
^oebved  consort  Isabella^ queen  of  England,  had  been  treated  by  the 
^'^y  of  Bartholomew  Badlesmere,  who  had  insolently  opposed  her  in  her 

^  WaUngham.    DelaMoor.  2  Ibid.  a  Bapin. 
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desire  of  entering  Leeds-castle,  and  that  the  said  Bartholomew  Badkl 
mere  had  by  his  letters  approved  of  this  misconduct  of  his  family  in  1 
obstructing  and  contumeliously  treating  the  queen ;  for  which  caiu 
general  muster  of  all  persons  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  sixty 
called  to  attend  the  king  in  an  expedition  against  Leeds-castle.*^^ 

A  large  force,  of  which  the  Londoners  formed  a  considerable  porlit 
was  quickly  levied,  for  the  queen  was  the  darling  of  the  nation,  and 
were  eager  to  avenge  even  the  shadow  of  a  wrong  that  was  offered 
her.  The  lady  Badlesmere,  who  was  undoubtedly  a  notable 
treated  the  royal  threats  with  contempt,  and  with  her  seneschal,  Wi 
Colepepper,  defied  both  the  king  and  his  army  when  they  app* 
beneath  the  walls  of  Leeds-castle,  which  was  well  stored  withprovii 
and  she  confidently  relied  on  receiving  prompt  relief  from  the  asH 
barons.  In  this,  however,  she  was  disappointed ;  for  the  earl  of  li 
caster  had  no  intention  to  come  to  a  rupture  with  the  queen,  his  nJfll 
so  the  castle  was  compelled  to  surrender  at  discretion  on  the  last  dsy 
October.  Immediate  vengeance  was  taken  by  the  king  on  the 
Walter  Colepepper,  who,  with  eleven  of  the  garrison,  were  hanged 
the  castle-gates,  for  the  assault  on  the  queen  and  her  servants.' 
Badlesmere  was  committed  to  the  Tower  of  London  as  a  state-prisotf 
and  was  threatened  with  the  same  fate  that  had  been  inflicted  on  h 
agents ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  she  suffered  any  worse  pnnishntf 
tiian  a  long  and  rigorous  imprisormient.  With  all  their  faults,  thenff 
no  instance  of  any  monarch  of  the  Plantagenet  line  putting  a  ladf  tf 
death  for  high  treason.  ^J 

Flushed  with  his  success  at  Leeds,  king  Edward  recalled  his  )m0 
favourites,  the  two  De  Spencers,  whose  counsels  quite  accorded  viA  ^ 
previous  persuasions  of  the  queen  to  use  the  military  force  he  hadteviw 
for  the  reduction  of  Leeds-castle,  for  the  purpose  of  repressing  the  power 
of  the  associate  barons.'  Isabella  was  so  deeply  offended  with  thelw^.. 
as  the  allies  of  the  Badlesmeres,  that  she  not  only  refused  to  employ  ^ 
influence  in  composing  the  differences  between  them  and  tbelQ06>; 
but  did  everything  in  her  power  to  influence  his  mind  ag^^ 
them.  Lancaster  was  taken  at  the  battle  of  Boroughbridge,  where  ^' 
sovereign  fought  in  person  against  the  associate  barons,  Mardi  16tkr 
1322.  He  and  ninety-five  of  his  adherents,  were  conducted  as  ^ 
soners  to  Pontefract-castle,  where  the  king  sat  in  judgment  upon  hiBr 
with  a  small  jury  of  peers,  by  whom  he  was  sentenced  to  lose  his  hew. 
The  queen,  who,  for  greater  security  had  retired  to  the  Tower  to  await 
her  accouchement,  was  not  aware  of  her  uncle's  sentence  till  after  his 
execution,  which  took  place  only  a  few  hours  after  his  doom  wwp^ 
nounced.* 

1  Rymer's  Foedeia,  vol.  IH.  came  of  the  war,  was  taken  at  StowjPJ*' 

«  WalBingham.    Rapln.  «  XbkL  the  se%t  of  his  nephew,  the  btohop  «f  a^«»» 

4  Bartholomew  Badlesmere,  the  primary     and  ignominiously  hanged  at  CuiterDUij. 
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^It  vac  at  this  agitating  period  that  Isabella  gave  birth  to  her  youngest 
the  princess  Joanna,  who  was  called,  from  the  place  of  her 
Y,  Joanna  de  U  Tour.  Some  time  before  the  birth  of  this  infant, 
two  Mortimersy  nncle  and  nephew,  having  been  taken  in  arms 
i  king,  were  brought  to  the  Tower  as  state-prisoners,  under 
id  confiscation  of  their  great  estates  and  death.^  Boger  Mor- 
,  Lord  of  Chirk,  the  uncle,  died  of  famine,  through  the  neglect  or 
f  of  his  gaolers  in  failing  to  supply  him  with  the  necessaries  of 
_  it  has  been  said,  soon  after  his  capture.  Boger  Mortimer,  the 
»  was  in  the  pride  and  vigour  of  manhood,  and  possessed  of 
1  of  eonstitatlon  and  energy  of  mind  to  struggle  with  any  hard- 
» to  which  he  might  be  exposed.  The  manner  in  which  he  con- 
\  while  under  sentence  of  death  in  one  of  the  prison  lodgings  of 
I  Tower  (rf  London,  to  create  so  powerful  an  interest  in  the  heart  of 
Jhttntiful  consort  of  his  oflfended  sovereign,  is  not  related  by  any  of 
)  cbfOQiciers  of  that  reign.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  Isabella's 
^tm  for  intermeddling  in  political  matters,  might  have  emboldened 
ihtndaomeand  audacious  rebel  to  obtain  personal  interviews  with 
;  tisder  the  colour  of  being  willing  to  communicate  to  her  the  secrets 
I  ^  party.  He  was  the  husband  of  a  French  lady,  Jane  de  Joinville, 
•haiess  of  Sir  Peter  Joinville,  and  was  in  all  probability  only  too  well 
'  iBIQainted  with  the  language  that  was  most  pleasing  to  the  ear  of  the 
-  9^  ttd  the  manners  and  refinements  of  her  native  land,  which  in 
JjT'^l^atiaii  ivas  greatly  in  advance  of  the  bellicose  realm  of  England. 
*rtmier  was  reprieved  through  the  good  offices  of  some  powerful  inter- 
^^t  and  the  king  commuted  his  sentence  of  death  into  perpetual 
{'P'^^^^iUQent  in  the  Tower.  This  occasioned  some  astonishment,  when 
*^iemembered  that  Mortimer  was  the  first  who  had  commenced  the 
Jtt  ^r  by  his  fierce  attack  on  the  lands  of  Hugh  De  Spencer,  who  was 

u!''^"^  ^^*  *^*^  ^^®  **  *^^*  ^^^  *^™®  ^*^  regained  more  than  his 
*JJ|*  "way  in  the  councils  of  king  Edward ;  but  at  that  period  the 
^Jf"*  of  the  queen  with  her  royal  husband  was  paramount  to  any 

'  *j    following  precept  was  addressed  by  king  Edward  to  his  treasurer 
•"  ^  barons  of  the  Exchequer,  for  the  supply  of  his  own  and  the 
^!P»efitf8  wardrobe  ^-. 

^^cemmiiid  that  ye  provide  dxteen  pteoes  of  cloth  for  the  apparelllnit  of  ouraeWes  and 
^  <"tt  toinpaitioii,  alBO  fun,  against  the  next  feast  of  Christmas,  and  thirteen  pieces  of  cloth 
H^T*^^  our  said  companion  and  her  damsel^  with  naping  Unen>  and  other  things 
*°K«  ve  stttd  in  need  against  the  said  feasts 

^  king  and  Isabella  spent  their  Christmas  together,  and  it  is  probable 
^  «he  availed  herself  of  that  opportunity  of  obtaining,  not  only  so 

'  Walsingham.  fcc    Ds  la  Moor.  *  Table-linen. 

"Ibid.  4  Rot.  JCdw.  IL  4T. 
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tmooii8cionat:)le  an  aTlowance  of  cloth  for  her  corsets,  bat  a  reprieve  h 
death  for  Mortimer. 

In  the  succeeding  year,  1323,  we  find  the  tameless  border  chief,  ft 
his  dungeon  in  the  Tower,  organizing  a  plan  for  the  seizure,  not  qd!^ 
that  royal  fortress,  but  Windsor  and  Wallingford.  Agsdn  was  Morfii 
condenmed  to  saflfer  death  for  high  treason,  hut  through  the  agcw^ 
Adam  Otieton,  and  Beck,  bishop  of  Durham,  he  obtained  arespit&* ' 
the  1st  of  August,  the  same  year,  Gerald  Alspaye,  the  yalet  of  Segfl 
the  constable  of  the  Tower,  who  was  suj^xxsed  to  be  his  oonfeii 
gave  the  men-at-arms  a  soporific  potion  in  their  drink  provided  li^ 
queen ;  and  while  the  guards  were  asleep,  Mortimer  passed  thi 
hole  he  had  worked  in  his  own  prisbn  into  the  kitchen  of  the 
residence,  ascended  the  chimney,  got  on  the  roof  of  the  pal 
from  thence  to  the  Thames'  side  by  a  ladder  of  lopes.  Begrare'i! 
then  took  a  sculler  and  rowed  him  oyer  to  the  opposite  bank 
river,  where  they  found  a  party  of  seven  horsemen,  Mortimer's 
waiting  to  receive  him.  With  this  guard  he  made  his  way  to 
of  Hampshire ;  fh>m  thence,  pretending  to  sail  to  the  Isle  of 
the  boat  in  reality  conveyed  the  fugitives  on  board  a  large  ship, 
by  Half  Botton,  a  London  merchant,  which  waa  anchored 
Needles :  this  ship  landed  them  safely  in  Normandy,  whence 
ceeded  to  Paris.*  Edward  was  in  Lancashire  when  he  heard 
escape  of  Mortimer :  he  roused  all  England  with  a  hue  and 
him,  but  sought  him  chiefly  in  the  Mortimers'  hereditary  d( 
the  marches  of  Wales. 

Meantime,  the  queen  commenced  her  deep-laid  schemes  f)r 
of  Mortimer's  enemies,  the  Be  Spencers,  whom  she  taught  the 
regard  as  the  cause  of  the  sanguinary  executions  of  Lan^ 
adherents,  though  her  own  impatient  desire  of  avenging  the 
had  received  flom  lady  Badlesmere  had  been  the  means  of 
the  sovereign  against  that  party.    Now  she  protested  against 
punishments  that  had  been  inflicted,  and  was  the  first  who  prel 
regard  Lancaster  as  a  martyr  and  a  saint.     The  two  De  Spen( 
succeeded  in  obtaining  the  same  sort  of  ascendancy  over  the  mind 
kmg  that  had  been  once  enjoyed  by  Gaveston ;  they  were  his 
ministers  of  state,  and  presumed  to  curtail  the  revenues  of  the 
No  one  had  ever  offended  her  without  paying  a  deadly  penalty. 
scrupled  not  to  brand  the  De  Spencers  with  all  the  accusatioiis 
formerly  hurled  at  Gaveston,  charging  them  with  having  deprive!, 
of  the  love  of  her  royal  husband.*    A  fierce  struggle  for  su] 
between  her  and  the  De  Spencers,  during  the  year  1324^  eitded  m' 
discharge  of  all  her  French  servants,  and  the  substitution  of  an 

1  Leland's  CtollectMieiL  «  Rymer.    Bayley^Hfatoiyoftt»lViw*r. 

3  Walslnghatii.    De  la  Moor. 
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Mte  pennon  for  lieraelf,  instead  of  the  Toyal  demeBnes  wHich  bad  been 
{teed  on  her  by  the  king.^  Isabella  wrote  her  indignant  complaints  of 
Mi  treatment  to  her  brother,  Charles  le  Bel,  who  had  jnst  socoeeded  to 
btbraw  of  Fnukce,  declaring,  '*  that  she  was  held  in  no  higher  eon* 
taeration  than  a  servant  in  the  palace  of  tiie  king  her  husband,**  whom 
■B  8^  a  grtpple  miser,'  a  character  which  the  thou^tlesB  and  pro- 
npl  £dwaid  was  vttry  £»  from  deserving.  The  king  of  France, 
by  his  sister's  representations  of  her  wrongs,  made  an 
r  OB  Gnkone,  which  afforded  an  excose  to  the  De  Spencers  for 
:  king  Edward  to  deprive  the  queen  of  her  last  possession  in 
i,-«the  earldom  of  Cornwall.  The  king  resamed  this  grant  in  a 
r  disobliging  manner,  giving  the  queen  to  nndetstand  '*that  be 
Imt  eoQsida:  it  safe  to  allow  any  portion  of  his  territories  to  remain 
«  bnds,  as  she  maintained  a  secret  correspondence  wit^  the  enemiies 

v'pw  feiris  between  the  rt^l  pair  proceeded  to  such  a  height  that 

■Mb  denied  her  company  to  her  lord,*  and  he  refused  to  come  where- 

fc%te.*  She  passionately  charged  this  estrangem^t  on  the  De  Spen- 

W^  «nd  rettecated  her  complaints  to  her  brother.  King  Charles  testified 

W  iaigiSBit  sense  of  his  sister's  iareatment,  by  declaring  his  intentton 

WMiBsg  tSX  the  provinces  held  by  king  Edward  of  the  French  crown,, 

.  ••^aviBg  repeatedly  smnmoned  him  in  vain  to  perform  the  aecustonled 

«"Mge  far  them.     Edward  was  not  prepared  to  engage  in  a  war  for 

«fr<fafeBce,  and  neither  he  nor  his  rainistert  liked  the  altwnative  of  a 

2"*nilvidt  to  the  court  <rf  the  incensed  brother  of  queen  Isabella^ 

J"  fte  indignities  that  had  been,  entered  to  her.*    In  this  dilemma^ 

■Wis  hersdf  artlnlly  volunte««d  to  act  as  mediatrix  between  the 

J»»  iKftttcbs,  provided  she  might  be  permitted  to  go  to  Paris  to  nego- 

~  »  pacafication.     Edward,  who  had  so  often  been  extricated  from  his 

P®i«al  difficulties  by  tihe  diplomatic  talents  of  his  fair  consort,  was  only 

•^?Py  to  avail  himself  of  bar  oferJ 

^j*  been  asserted  by  manyhfetorians,  that  queen  Isabella  privately 

***^^  to  France  with  her  son,  the  prince  of  Wales,  to  claim  the 

2*«tion  of  hep  brother,  Charles  le  Bel,  against  the  king  her  Imsband,. 

^  his  miniBters  the  De  Spencers;  btrt  a  careful  reference  to  those 

*™^*i»8  which  may  be  called  the  foontaiH-heads  of  history — the 

*^  roHs  of  liiat  reign — will  satisfactorily  prove  that  she  was  sent  as 

•^Jttj^dHed  envoy  from  the  deluded  Edward,  to  negotiate  this  treaty 

!^r  ^  «^1  brother.    Froissart,  who  pnrposely  veils  the  blackest 

'^^tfi  of  Isabella's  character,  her  profound  hypocrisy  and  treachery, 

*^^iit8  her  aa  dying  from  the  barbarous  persecutions  of  her  husband 

^  *^®  l>e  Spencers,  like  some  distressed  queen  of  romance,  and  en- 

^»i*ng\MBn.    Eapin.    Speed.         «  De  la  Moor.    Speed.        »  WalBtngham.    Eapin. 
*DeUMoor.  »  Froisaart.  «  CSaite.    Raphi.  '  Jbid. 
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ga^^ingy  by  her  beauty  and  eloquence,  all  the  chiyalric  sinrits  of  FnMl 
and  Hainault  to  arm  for  the  ledreas  of  her  wrongs.  He  has  saooeeM 
in  giymg  just  such  a  colour  to  her  prooeedings  as  would  be  ka 
offensive  to  her  son,  Edward  III.,  with  whom,  for  obvious  reasanflyM 
whole  business  must  have  been  a  peculiarly  sore  subject.^  | 

The  propriety  of  the  queen  undertaking  the  mission  to  the  ooort  d\ 
France  was  debated,  first  in  the  council,  and  afterwaids  in  the  Parliament 
assembled  to  consider  the  affairs  of  Guienne,  when  it  was  agreed 
any  expedient  was  better  than  pursuing  the  war.'  A  hollow 
tion  was  effected  between  Isabella  and  the  De  Spencers,  who 
delighted  at  the  prospect  of  her  departure  from  England,  and 
parted  from  her  husband,  apparently  on  terms  of  confidence  and 
will.  Isabella  sailed  for  France  in  the  beginning  of  May, 
by  the  lord  John  Cromwell  and  four  knights.  She  landed  at 
and  proceeded  to  Paris,  where  the  first  fruit  of  her  mediaticm 
truce  between  her  brother  and  the  king  her  husband.  She  thai 
tiated  an  amicable  Ireaty,  proposing  the  surrender  of  Guienne, 
forfeited  by  the  neglect  of  the  feudal  homage  to  the  kmg  of 
which  was  to  be  restored,  at  her  perscHial  instance,  by  her 
to  the  king  of  England,  on  condition  <^  his  performing  the  accii8tanA| 
homage,  and  remunerating  the  king  of  France  for  the  expeoaetm 
the  war.  This  was  to  take  place  at  a  friendly  interview  between  the  til 
monarchs  at  Beauvais.* 

The  De  lancers,  antioipating  with  alarm  the  great  probabilitf  of  A^ 
queen  r^aining  her  wonted  ascendancy  over  the  mind  of  her  loyil^ 
band,  dissuaded  him  from^crossing  to  France,  even  when  his  proptn^ 
£or  Ihe  voyage  were  completed.  Isabella,  who  was  well  ifdaoBd^ 
these  demurs,  and  perfectly  understood  the  vacillating  charadtf  of  W 
husband,  proposed  to  him  that  he  should  invest  their  son,  thefiuio*^^ 
Wales,  with  the  duchy  of  Guienne  and  the  earldom  of  Ponthieii,  »i 
send  him  as  his  substitute  to  perform  the  homage  for  those  oomta»  t» 
the  king  her  brother, — ^king  Charles  having  signified  his  asBUt^ 
such  an  arrangement,  in  compliance  with  her  solicitations.  ^ 
Edward,  far  from  suspecting  the  guileful  intentions  of  his  oooioi^ 
eagerly  complied ;  and  the  Be  Spencers,  not  being  possessed  of  soffioo^ 
penetration  to  understand  the  motives  which  prompted  the  qa^^ ''^ 
get  the  heir  of  England  into  her  own  power,  fell  into  the  snare.  Ontw 
12th  of  September,  1325,  prince  Edward,  attended  by  the  hi«boj»  of 
Oxford,  Exeter,  and  a  splendid  train  of  nobles  and  knights,  sailed  tx^ 

1  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  Froiasart,  IkTotiiitecoiinaeUor  aodoonftiiorar/o^ 

wbo^  though  a  contemporary,  was  too  young,  Hahiatilt,   the  sworn  dstfnpion  ,<"  JJ|^ 

»t  the  time  these  events  took  place,  to  speak  Isabella,  of  whose  iniquities  the  dy  eeciw 

from  his  own  knowledge,  has  followed  what  astic  is  a  subtle  palliator. 

he  calls  the  "  true  chronicle  "  of  John  le  Bel,  >  Walshigbam.    Public  Act. 

canon  of  St  Lambert  of  Liege^  who  was  the  >  Kymer's  Foedera. 
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Erer :'  landing  at  Boulogne,  he  was  jdned  by  the  qaeen  his  mother 
the  14th,  who  aooompanied  him  to  Paris,  where  his  first  interview 
li  the  king  his  imcle  took  place  in  her  presence,  and  he  performed 
pfte  act  of  feudal  homage  on  the  21st  at  the  Bois  de  Yinoennes.' 


CHAPTER  II. 

%B  vording  of  the  treaty  n^otiated  between  Isabella  and  her  brother, 
'*»kBig  of  France,  was  couched  in  such  ambiguous  terms,  as  to  leave 
!able  matter  for  dispute  between  king  Edward  and  that  monarch, 
1  after  the  required  homage  had  been  performed  by  the  heir  of  Eng- 
l  fcr  the  fiefis  held  of  the  French  crown.  This  difference,  which 
i^ppried  the  province  of  Agenois,  had  been  contrived  by  Isabella,  to 
:  •iHdaplaurible  pretext  for  prolonging  her  stay  in  Paris.  She  was 
■:  fiMn  joined  by  her  paramour  Mortimer,  and  all  the  banished  English 

■  fORfa  flocked  round  her.  She  held  frequent  councils  and  meetings  with 
':» Wared  enemies  of  king  Edward's  person  and  government,  and 
■■together  avoided  the  commissioners,  by  whose  advice  the  king  had  ap- 

c  fobted  her  to  be  guided.'    The  English  ambassadors  were  surprised 

:  wAcfiended  at  the  conduct  of  the  queen,  and  the  frivolousness  of  the 

:   F^'ttw  on  which  she  from  day  to  day  delayed  her  departure  from 

™8.  Bttt  Walter  Stapleton,  the  loyal  bishop  of  Exeter,  whom  she 

W  endeavoured  to  draw  into  her  conspiracy,  withdrew  to  Ei^land,  in- 

r^  *^«  king  of  her  proceedings,  and  urged  him  to  command  her 

r  niBte&te  return  with  the  prince  of  Wales.*    King  Edward  wrote 

:  *^t  letters  and  royal  summonses  to  his  consort  and  son  for  that 

•  V^fpoee:  his  most  peremptory  orders  were  disregarded  by  Isabella,  who 

•Krted"  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  De  Spencers  to  cause  her  to  be 

:  ^  death,  if  she  returned  to  England."    The  king  of  France,  her 

■  wotbcr,  wrote  to  king  Edward,  "  that  he  could  not  permit  her  to  return 
»  flim,  unless  she  were  guaranteed  from  the  evil  that  was  meditated 
H^her  by  her  enemies  the  De  Spencers."* 

^g  BSdward^s  manly  and  eloquent  reply  to  this  letter  is  preserved 
'   h!^  ^  Close  reoord -rolls  of  the  nineteenth  year  of  his  reign.    We 
'   ??^  ^*  ^'^^  *^®  ancient  French  copy,  printed  in  the  fourth  volume 
«Bymer'sFcBdera:-- 

If  mj!?'*  ^^  y^"^  ^^^  ^'""^  ^^  dearest  brother,  hy  panons  whom  you  condder  worthy 

Quit,  that  oar  oonflort,  the  queen  oTEngland.  dare  not  return  to  oi,  being  hi  peril  of  her 

^*  ■^•PprdModfl^  from  Hugh  le  De  Spencer.  Oertes,  dearest  brother,  itcannot  be  that 


«  ?J5»^»  FoBdenu  »  De  la  Moor.    Walslngham. 

%LJ^  "Mde  at  the  wood  of  Ylnoennes  by  *  MS.  Lives  of  the  Lord  TreasnrerB,  by 

«r5I«i*?  ^  Edwaid  n.),  hi  the  presence  Frands  Tbynne.  Esq. ;  In  the  collection  of  Sir 

irnlr?^  ^  mother,  and  many  grandees  Thoman  Phillinpm  Bart,  At  Middle-hiU. 

'*>l^^  *  De  la  Moor.  Walahigham.  Jtapla  Speed. 
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dwcaiifta^fearorMinfOrangroUierinftniiioitr  Tealm;  ebaet,parD&euI  if  eHher  Hoi^tf 
aiqr  oUier  living  being  in  our  dominions  soogiit  to  do  ber  ;iU,  tmd  it  eun»to  ottrknowIi% 
we  would  chastise  him  in  a  manner  that  should  be  an  example  to  all  others ;  and  this  is^iii 
always  will  be,  our  entire  will,  as  long  aBt  by  God's  mercy,  we  have  the  power.  And,  dnml 
brother,  know  oertainly  that  w«  have  never  perceived  tbat  he  bam,  eftter  secretly  k  ^falf, 
by  word,  look,  or  action,  demeaned  himself  otherwise  than  he  ought  in  all  points  to  do,  to* 
very  dear  a  lady.  And  when  we  remember  the  loving  looks  and  words  between  them  M 
we  have  seen,  and  the  great  friendship  she  professed  for  him  before  she  crossed  the  mt^ 
and  the  loving  letters  she  has  lately  sent  him,  which  he  has  shown  to  us,  we  hmm 
power  to  believe  that  our  consort  can,  of  herself*  cndit  such  things  of  him ;  we  cas&itii 
any  way  ^liev^  it  of  him,  who,  after  our  own  person,  is  the  man,  of  all  our  leaM,  f 
would  moat  wkii  to  do  her  honour,  and  has  always  shown  good  sincerity  to  you.  ^kp 
yoB»  dearest  brother,  not  to  give  credence  to  any  <nie  who  wonld  make  yo«  < 
suppose ;  but  to  put  your  faith  in  those  who  have  always  borne  true  witness  to  yoniatf 
things,  and  who  have  the  best  reason  to  know  the  truth  of  this  matter.  \V! 
beseech  you,  dearest  broUier,  bofb  for  your  honour  md  ovra,  b«t  more  eqwdally  f&t  i 
owe  said  conisortk  tbat  yoa  wonld  compel  her  to  retara  to  us  witb  all  i^eed ;  for,  i 
have  been  ill  at  ease  for  the  want  of  her  company,  in  which  we  have  much  delight  ;i 
our  BCirety  and  safe'^onduct  is  not  enough,  then  let  her  come  to  us  on  the  pledge  of  yiwr|| 
ftith  for  US. 

*'  We  also  eniTCBib  ydu,  dearly  belotrod  biother,  thsfr  yoa  would  he  pleased  to  Oelivetiiptl 
Edward,  our  beloved  eldest  son,  your  nephew  i  and  that,  of  your  love  and  affection toM 
yon  would  render  to  him  the  landlB  of  the  duchy  (Acqtritaine),  tbat  he  be  not  d*"^*^ 
which  we  comiot  suppose  yen  wish.  Dearly  beloved  brother,  we  pay  yom  to  laiferll 
come  to  us  with,  all  speed,  for  we  have  often  sent  for  him,  and  we  greatly  wish  to  seek' 
to  speak  with  him,  and  every  day  we  long  for  his  return.  And,  dearest  brother,  at  t" 
the  honourable  firther  in  God,  Walter,  bishop  of  Bxeter,  has  returned  to  us,  havlB|f| 
fled  to  OS  that  Iub  person  was  in  peril  ft<Nn  some  of  «ur  faaaidied  eoemi^  «nd  wi^fe 
great  need  of  his  counsel,  enjoined  him  on  his  faith  and  allegiance  to  return  forthwiti^k 
an  other  matters  in  the  best  way  he  could.  We  pray  you,  therefore,  to  excuse  the « 
departure  of  the  said  bishop,  for  the  cause  before  said. 

"  Given  at  Westainater,  the  fint  day  of  December  "  (1325). 

Edward's  letter  to  Isabella  lierself,on  the  same  subject,  is  ex 
temperate,  but  evidently  written  under  a  deep  sense  of  injury,  a 
a  formal  courtesy  very  different  from  the  friendly  and  confickntali 
in  which  he  addi-esses  her  brother,  as  our  readers  will  perceive  ;- 

KixQ  Edward  to  Queek  TflAi¥BTJ.A. 
"Ladt, 

**  Oftentimes  have  we  informed  you,  both  befbre  and  after  the  komag»of  «nr  p«t4 
have  you  with  us,  and  our  grief  of  heart  at  your  long  absence;  saaA  as  we  ui 
you  do  us  great  mischief  by  this,  we  wiU  that  you  come  to  us  with  an  speed,  sad 
ftirther  excuses. 

**  Before  the  iiomage  was  ptifomied,  yofi.nQade  the  advaneenKiifc  of  tbat  baaioeflBa&< 
and  now  that  we  have  sent  by  the  honourable  father,  the  bishop  of  Wiachesior,  our  ( 
duct  to  you,  •  you  will  not  come  for  the  fear  and  doubt  of  Hugh  le  De  Spencer  ]' 
cannot  marvel  too  much,  when  we  recall  your  flattering  deportment  towards  eacfa< 
our  presence,  so  Mnicable  uaA  sweet  was  your  deportment,  with  special  ■eonmmriM  sail 
rad  other  toloens  oi  the  firmest  friendship,  aod  also,  sinoe  then,  yoor  v«ry  e^xcial  '^ 
him  of  late  date^  which  be  has  shown  to  us. 

••  And  certes,  lady,  we  know  for  truth,  and  so  know  you,  that  he  has  always  procoredl 
us  all  the  honour  he  could  for  you,  nor  to  you  has  either  evil  or  villany  been  done  '  ^ 
entered  into  our  companionship;  unless,  peradventure,  as  you  may  yourself  rememte^J 
when  we  had  cause  to  give  you  secretly  some  words  of  reprqc^  for  your  pride,  Ixit  " 
other  harshness :  and,  doubtless,  both  God  and.  the  law  of  our  holy  church  leqwte  fiti 
htanour  us,  and  for  nothing  earthly  to  trespass  against  bur  commandments,  or  to  '    ^'' 
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mimnji.  And  we  sro  mnch  ^pleased,  now  the  homage  has  been  made  to  oitr  dearest 
iMter,  theklairof  Fnmoe,  aasd  we  hove  such  ftdr  pfospect  of  amitj,  that  yon,  whom  we 
IMtonke  tin  peace,  shonU  be  the  oanse  (whkh  God  forafeod)  of  inereasing  the  breiiil 
iMiReniB  by  thhigB  which  are  feigned  and  contniy  to  the  traih.  Wherefore  we  ohaice 
SWM  vgently  as  we  can,  that  oeasfaig  ftvm  all  pretences,  ddagni^  and  ezomes,!  you  ceme  to 
WiriUkeHtlie  haste  jon  eaoou  Our  said  hishop  has  zeported  to  ns  that  our  brother,  the  khig 
eCfnaee,  told  yea  in  his  presenoe,  *that,  by  the  tenour  of  your  safe-conduct,  yon  would  not 
kitiqned  or  molested  in  eesodiig  to  ns  as  a  wife  dMold  to  her  hnd.*  And  as  to  your 
mpmta,  when  it  shaU  be  that  you  wiU  come  to  ns  as  a  wife  shonM  to  bar  lord,  wa  wiB 
fnvihtkt  them  stttU  be  no  deJIdeDcy  hi  ani^t  that  is  pertaintaig  to  yon,  and  that  you  ba 
•lina^wMydishDBanredbyiis.  Also,  we  require  of  you  that  oar  dear  son  Edward  Mtun 
livvith  sU  possiUfi  speed,  fer  we  much  desire  to  see  him  and  to  speak  with  him.** » 

i  king  Edward,  in  conclusion,  repeats  to  the  queen  the  saode  ohsenratioDB 
I  m  the  sodden  retttm  of  tiie  bishop  of  Exeter,  which  our  readers  have 
I  feen  in  liis  letter  to  her  brother,  the  king  of  France.  Both  letters  are 
I  (hbsdon  the  same  day,  December  1, 1325.  His  letter  to  the  prince  of 
Wdeg,  dated  the  next  day,  is  as  follows : — 

"YnxsKMi  Scu^ 
"itjvn  are  jwag  awl  of  tender  age,  we  temiiid  yoQ  of  that  whkh  we  charged  and 
WiiiiiiiiiLd  at  your  departure  ftom  Dover,  and  you  answered  tfam,  as  we  know  willi  good 
^*  that  you  would  not  trespass  or  disobey  any  <a  our  ipJunotloDS  in  any  point  fer  aaor 
«6>'  And  iinoe  thatr  your  homage  has  been  received  by  our  dearest  brother,  the  ktaig  of 
ftMoe,  yonr  uncle,  be  pleased  to  take  your  leave  of  him,  and  return  to  us  with  all  speed  te 
wapmy  with  your  mother,  if  so  be  that  she  will  come  (iuicUy ;  and  if  she  will  not  come, 
Ihen  come  jott  without  further  delay,  for  we  have  great  desire  to  see  you,  and  to  speak  with 
?w>»*hoefere  stay  not  for  your  mother,  nor  for  any  one  elee^  on  our  Uesdnip. 
"©YEa  at  Westminster,  the  2nd  day  of  December.** 

It  ig  matter  of  regret  that  the  replies  to  these  most  interesting  letter? 
Wnot  been  preserved  among  our  national  records  ;  but  the  substance 
of  tliem  may  be  gathered  from  king  Edward's  urgent  and  touching  appeals* 
to  the  prince  their  son,  and  to  her  brother,  the  king  of  France  :— 

**£owiLit»,  vamSov. 

'Wennderstand  by  your  letters  written  in  reply  to  oars,  that  you  remember  well  tha 
''"SB^e.'gave  you;  among  other  things,  not  to  contract  marriage,  nor  to  suffer  it  to  be 
J"J|«W  for  you,  without  our  knowledge  and  consent ;  and  also  that  at  your  departure 
^l>i>^«r  yon  Batd,'thaA  it  should  be  your  pleasure  to  obey  our  commaDdmsnts,  as  fer  at 
yvBttold,  all  your  daya' 

"J^fr  son,  if  thus  you  have  done,  you  have  acted  wisely  and  well,  and  according  to  your 
""^t  a)  as  to  hare  grace  of  God  of  us  and  all  men  ;  and  if  not,  then  you  cannot  avoid  the 
*^  of  Qod,  the  reproach  of  men,  and  our  great  indignattoi^  for  we  duurged  you  so  latalj 
*«a>  strictly  that  yen  should  remember  weH  these  things,  and  that  yon  should  by  no  means 
***yi  nor  Buffer  yourself  to  be  married,  without  our  previous  consent  and  advice ;  for  no 
^  thing  that  you  could  do  would  occasion  greater  ipjuiy  and  pain  of  heart  to  us.  And 
"•■OWA  as  it  seems  you  say  •  you  cannot  return  to  us  because  of  your  mother,*  it  causes  us 
^'ll'^^iQttainess  of  heart  that  you  pannot  be  allowed  by  her  to  do  that  which  is  your  natural 
"Jr.  the  neglect  of  which  wUl  lead  to  much  mischiet 

J^^  "0^  you  know  how  dearly  she  would  have  been  loved  and  cherished,  if  she  had 
^^  owae  aooordihg  to  her  duty  to  her  lord.  We  have  knowledge  of  much  of  her  evil 
^"^  to  our  sorrow ;  haw  that  she  devises  pretences  for  absenting  herself  from  us,  on  ac- 


>  Scutadon,  is  the  word  used  in  the  original. 

s  Rymer's  FoBdera»  vol.  iv. ;  from  the  Ooae  roUs,  19th  Edw.  IL 

'  B.ymer's  Fosdera,  voL  i.  pi  182. 
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oonot  of  oor  detr  and  fUthftil  oepbewi  H.  le  De  Spencer,  who  has  always  ao  well  and  lflyi| 
aanrad  iia»  while  jva  and  all  the  world  have  seen  that  abe  openly,  notoriooaly,  and  knni|| 
it  to  be  owtxary  to  her  dnty,  and  againat  the  welfiure  of  our  crown,  baa  attracted  to  tai4 
and  retaina  in  her  company,  the  Mortimer,  our  traitor  and  mortal  foe,  proved,  attainteiii 
a4M9Bd;  and  kim  abe  aooompaniea  in  the  honae  and  abroad  in  despite  of  na,  of  oar  omI 
and  the  right  ordering  of  the  reahB— him,  the  malefhctor,*  whom  our  beloved  brotticr.tt 
king  of  Franoeb  at  oar  reqnestbaniabedfWNn  his  dominions  aa  oor  enemy  t  And  worn  fll 
tbia  abe  baa  done,  ^worw  than  Ate  can  be.  In  allowing  yon  to  oonaort  with  our  said  eaai 
making  Um  your  oounaellor,  and  you  openly  to  herd  and  aasodato  witb  him  in  the  si^ 
•11  the  world,  doing  so  great  a  yttlany  and  diahononr  both  to  yourself  and  na,  to  tbe  {v^ 
•f  oor  erown,  and  of  the  lawa  and  customs  of  our  restan,  whieb  you  are  supremely  booail 
hold,  preserve,  and  maintain.  Wherefore,  lUr  aon,  desist  you  flrom  •  part  wbldi  Is  so^diM 
fol,  and  may  be  to  yon  periloua  and  ii^urious  in  too  many  ways.  We  are  not  plcHedvl 
yon,  and  neither  for  your  mother,  nor  for  any  other,  ought  you  to  diapleaae  us.  We  dsq 
joa  by  tbe  iUth,  love,  end  aUegianoe  which  yon  owe  us,  and  on  ovr  blessing,  that  yon  cm 
to  na  without  qppoaition,  delay,  or  any  fturtber  excuse ;  for  your  motber  baa  wxitten  ioi 
that  if  yon  wish  to  return  to  us  she  will  not  prevent  It,'  and  we  do  not  understand  that  j« 
onde,  the  kinf^  detains  you  against  tbe  tana  ot  your  safe-conduct.  In  no  msDDer.tlM 
either  for  your  mother,  or  to  go  to  the  dudiy,  nor  for  any  other  caoae,  delay  to  come  to  4 
Oor  commands  are  for  your  good,  and  for  your  honour,  by  the  help  of  God.  Ome  qokk^ 
then,  without  fturtber  excuse.  If  you  would  have  our  blessinft  and  avoid  our  reprosdi  ind  h 
dignatlon.  Itisonrwlshtoorderallthingslbrtbegoodofthedncby.andoarotberdoiDii' 
for  our  mutual  honour  and  benefit.  If  John  of  Bretagne,  and  John  de  Cromwell,  wffl 
in  your  company,  thay  will  do  their  duty. 

"  Fair  son,  trespass  not  against  our  commands,  ibr  we  hear  mudi  that  you  have  dooi « 
(hingi  you  ought  not 

«  Given  at  Lichfield,  the  18th  day  of  March."  < 

From  the  tenor  of  this  letter,  it  is  evident  that  Edward  II.  had  been 
informed  of  his  queen's  clandestine  and  certainly  most  unoonstitntiW 
proceedings  with  regard  to  contracting  their  son,  the  youthful  heir  w 
England,  in  marriage,  without  his  knowledge  or  the  consent  of  FaHv' 
ment.  This  was  the  more  annoying  to  the  king,  hecause  he  was  ]a!D^ 
negotiating  a  matrimonial  alliance  hetween  the  prince  of  Wales  and  the 
infanta  Eleanora  of  Arragon,  long  hefore  the  departure  of  the  qiwn  ^ 
the  court  of  France.  Matters  were  indeed  so  far  advanced,  that  a]p^*" 
tion  had  been  made  to  the  pope  for  a  dispensation,^  when  the  v^o» 
scheme  was  traversed  by  her  plighting  the  prince  to  the  daughter  of  tbe 
count  of  Hainault.  It  seems  that  the  bride's  portion,  which  was  paid 
in  advance,  was  required  by  Isabella  to  support  herself  against  heriiDr 
happy  lord,  to  whom,  however,  she  continued  to  hold  out  profefflwo* 
of  her  dutiful  inclinations,  as  may  be  seen  in  his  reply  to  the  Idngo' 
France  i-r^ 

**  DxARSirr  Brother,  -^ 

*  We  have  oonstdered  well  your  letters  wherein  you  signify  that  you  hare  'P^^  Aa 
good  diligence  to  your  aister,  touddng  the  things  on  whidi  we  bave  replied  to  yoo* ""  ~^ 
she  baa  told  you,*that  it  iaberdeaire  to  be  with  ua,and  in  our  company.  <•*  f^ 


hU  great-niece,  tbe  heiresa  of  Gloucester.  the  19th  year  of  Edward  IL 

s  MaiMjfM  Is  the  word  used  in  the  original        *  See  Rymer's  FoBdera,  rol.  ir. 


1  King  Edward  bestows  this  appellation  on     French  by  the  incensed  Ung.     ^     .^ .« 
the  favourite,  because  he  was  tbe  husband  of       <  Rymer'a  Feeders ;  from  the  Cto"  i^ " 

*    -    ■  ofEdwardlL 

Br's  FoBdera,  vol.  J 
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;bt  to  be  in  tbat  of  ber  lord;  and  tbat  the  frtendBhip  between  her  and  oor  dear  and  faithM 
bew,  H.  le  De  Spencer,  was  but  feigned  on  ber  part,  because  she  saw  it  was  expedient  for 
IT  iqqMNrt  in  past  time^  and  to  secure  herself  from  worse  treatment.'  Gertes,  dearest 
Im,  !f  die  loved  us  she  would  desire  to  be  in  our  company,  as  she  has  said.  She  who 
It  to  be  the  mediatress  between  us  of  entire  and  lasting  peace,  should  not  be  the  canse  of 
ing  op  fresh  strife,  as  she  has  done,  when  she  was  sent  to  nourish  peace  and  love  between 
a  and  ^  which  we  Intended  in  all  good  faith  when  we  sent  her  to  you ;  but  the  thought 
|fber  heirt  was  to  devise  that  pretence  for  withdrawing  from  us.  We  have  already  shown 
in  tittt  vbat  she  has  told  yon  is,  saving  your  reverence,  not  the  truth,  for  never  (so  much  aa 
ybwdopB  ^;ainst  us)  has  she  received  either  evil  or  villany  from  us,  or  from  any  otlier. 
write  htt  ahe  had  any  occasion  *  for  feints  to  support  herself  in  times  passed,  nor  to  escape 
|fen  TOfa^'i  for  never  in  the  slightest  instance  has  evil  been  done  to  her  by  him ;»  and  since 
^in  departed  tmm  us  and  come  to  you,  what  has  compelled  her  to  send  to  our  dear  and 
pya^ew,  H.  le  De  Spencer,  letters  of  such  great  and  especial  amity  as  she  has  been 
■■Bd  to  do  from  time  to  time  ?  But  truly,  dearest  brother.  It  must  be  as  apparent  to  you 
pte  n^  aod  to  all  men,  that  she  does  not  love  us  as  she  ought  to  love  her  lord ;  and  the  cause 
■jrAe  bfls  q)oken  lUaehoods  of  our  nephew,  and  withdrawn  herself  ttom  us,  proceeds, 
■wding  to  my  thoughts,  fi^om  a  disordered  will.** 

Here  king  Edward  passionately  repeats  the  same  observations  respect- 
ing l8al)ella'8  shameless  intimacy  with  Mortimer,  of  which  he  had 
o«fe  iwe  in  the  preceding  letter  to  the  prince  his  son,  and  then  pro- 
ceeds,- 

'IfyoQ  wished  her  well,  dearest  brother,  you  would  chastise  her  for  this  misconduct,  and 
^"^lier  demean  herself  as  she  ought,  for  the  honour  of  all  those  to  whom  she  belongs.  Then 
•^wOtdttieBt  brother,  is  made  also  by  his  mother,  your  sister,  the  companion  of  our  said 
™«w  «adlbe,  who  is  his  counsellor  in  delaying  his  return,  hi  our  despite." 

8on»  requests  touching  Guienne  follow,  and  after  repeating  his  entreatiea 
wiigsonto  be  restored  to  him,  king  Edward  concludes  in  the  following 

"J^  that  you  will  be  pleased  to  do  these  things,  dearest  brother,  for  the  sake  of  Qod, 
^*°n«  eood  futh,  and  natural  fraternity,  without  paying  regard  to  the  Ught  pleasaunoe  of  & 
TjOiJ"  our  desire. 
wen  at  Lichfl^  the  18th  of  March." 

^fter  this  letter,  Charles  le  Bel  is  said  to  have  looked  very  coolly 
^  Jus  sister,  and  urged  her  to  return,  with  her  son,  to  her  royal 
^pBad.  Isabella  had  other  intentions,  having  gone  too  far,  8h& 
^  to  recede,  without  incurring  in  reality  the  perils  which  she  had 
^^  pretended  to  dread.  Her  party  in  England  had  now,  through  the 
J^'gnant  activity  of  her  especial  agent,  Adam  Orleton,  bishop  of  Here- 
JK  become  so  strong,  that  about  this  time  she  received  a  deputation 
aomtiie  confederate  barons,  assuring  her  "  that  if  she  could  only  raise  s 
^sand  men,  and  would  come  with  the  prince  to  England  at  the  head 
^  wuit  force,  they  would  place  him  on  the  throne  to  govern  under  her 
Nance.** »  Already  she  had  secured  the  assistance  of  many  young  nobles 

v^aeDtenoes,  marked  by  commas,  are  evi-        »  Hugh  le  De  Spencer. 

^7  qiiotatk>n8  from  Isabella's  representa-        >  Walsingham.    De  la  Moor.    Froissart. 
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who  were  Teady  to  engage  in  her  cause.^    The  De  Spencers  bad  inibiBaFi 
tion  of  her  proceedings,  and,  if,  we  may  trust  the  assertions  of  Frois 
ihey  circumvented  her  by  the  skilful  distribution  oi  cotinter-^ 
among  the  ministers  of  ih&  king  of  France,  and  even  addressed  1 
golden  arguments  to  king  Charles  himself  so  successfully,  that  lie  \ 
drew  his  countenance  from  his  royal  sister,  and  forbade  any 
under  pain  of  punishment,  to  aid  or  assist  her  in  her  projected  mi\ 
of  England.*    Less  partial  historians,  however,  attribute  this  ( 
king  Charleses  politics  to  the  scandal  which  his  sister's  conduct  i 
regard  to  Mortimer  excited  in  his  court.    The  remonstrances  conti 
in  the  following  letter  from  king  Edward  had  also,  perhaps,  i 
effect: — 

*'  Most  beab  and  bezx>ved  Bsothsk, 
**  We  would  wish  to  remind^ou,  that  we  have,  at  different  times,  signified  to  yon  bfi 
lettecs  how  improperly  yoor  sist^,  onr  wife,  has  conducted  herself  in  wiihdiawiag  f 
and  refusing  to  return  at  our  command,  while  she  so  notoriously  has  attached  to  ber  a 
and  consorts  with  our  traitor  and  mortal  eosmj  the  Mortimer,  and  our  other  e 
tbne^  and  also  makes  Edward,  our  son  and  heir,  an  adherent  of  di^  same,  our  enoay.ti 
great  shame,  and  that  of  every  one  of  her  blood ;  and  if  you  wish  her  well,  you  oo^l 
for  your  own  honour  and  ours,  to  have  these  things  duly  redressed." 

After  reiterating  his  earnest  entreaties  for  the  restoration  of  the ; 
his  son,  "who  is,"  he  observes,  "of  too  tender  an  age  to  guide  I 
govern  himself,  and  therefore  ought  to  be  under  his  paternal  care,*! 
Edward  implores  him  to  put  his  son  in  possession  of  the  duchy  for  \ 
he  had  performed  the  homage  as  stipulated,  and  that  without  dw 
too  particularly  on  the  wording  of  the  covenant  (which  had  < 
been  designedly  mystified  by  the  contrivance  of  Isabella) ;  he  i 

«  But  these  things  are  as  nothing:  it  is  the  herding  of  our  said  wife  aood  son^ 
traitors  and  mortal  enemies  that  notorioudy  continues ;  insomuch,  that  the  said  t 
timer,  was  carried  in  the  train  of  our  son  publicly  to  Paris  at  the  solemnity  of  theil 
of  our  very  dear  sister,  your  wife,  the  queen  of  France,  at  the  Pentecost  just  paoe^'j 
great  shame,  and  in  dieq[»ite  of  us.    Dearest  brother,  you  ought  to  feel  &>r  U8»  aoda 
all  men  of  our  estate,  for  much  we  are,  and  much  we  have  been,  grieved  at  the  li 
despites  and  great  ipjury  wMch  we  have  so  long  endured.    Nay,  verily,  brott 
caimot  bear  it  longer.    The  Holy  Spirit  hove  chazge  of  you."  ' 

In  the  month  of  June,  1326,  king  Edward  made  a  last : 
attempt  to  prevail  on  the  prince,  his  son,  to  withdraw  himself  i 
evil  counsels  and  companions  of  the  queen,  his  mother,  and  to  i 
him.    The  following  is  the  letter  she  addressed  to  him : — 

•     "Edwabd,  TAm  Soir, 
"  We  have  seen  by  your  letters  lately  written  to  us,  that  you  weU  remember  tbe  ci 
epjolaed  yon  on  your  departure  from  Dover,  and  that  you  have  JuA  traa^iiiad  (nc  I 


»  Frolssart.  »  Ibid. 

*  Rymer's  Fcedera ;  fh>m  the  Close  rolls  of  the  19tb  year  of  Edward  n. 
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b  in  «ny  point  tbat  was  in  your  power  to  avoid.  But  to  ns  it  appears  that  you  Itave  not 
ibly  obeyed  our  commands  as  a  good  son  ought  his  father,  since  you  have  not  returned  to 
obevidergoverBmeDt,  as  we  have  enjoined  you  by  our  other  letters,  on  our  blessing; 
j^lttienotorioiuly  held  oompanloiiahip^  and  your  mothw  also,  with  Mortimer,  our  traitor 
|l  mortal  enemy,  who,  in  company  with  yoiur  mother  and  others,  was  pubUcly  carried  to 
■bi&jtmr  train  to  the  solemnity  of  the  coronation,  at  Pentecost  Just  past,  in  signal  despite 
Mii^  oiitothe  graat  Odianour  both,  of  ns  and  yoo;  for  truly  he  is  ndther  a  meet  com- 
iniQBfojoar  mother  noor  for  you,  and  we  hold  thai  much  evil  to  the  coontry  will  oome 
ttit  Alao  we  miderstand  that  you.  through  counsel  which  is  contrary  both  to  our  interestand 
yw^  law  proceeded  to  make  divers  alterations,  injunctions,  and  ordinances  without  our 
iM^mdoiMrianiy  to  our  orders,  in  the  duchy  of  Guienne,  which  we  have  given  you ;  but 
|H«i«bt  to  remember  the  conditions  of  the  gift,  and  your  reply  when  it  wae  conferred  upon 
iMfttBoTer.  These  things  are  inconvenient,  and  must  be  most  iqjurious.  Therefore,  we 
i*iBn4«d  charge  you,  on  the  fedth  and  love  you  ought  to  bear  us,  and  on  our  blessing, 
i'irt  FBI  dww  younelf  our  dear  and  wtelVbeloved  son  as  you  have  aforetime  done ;  and, 
IHiig  from  all  excuses  of  your  mother,  or  ai^  like  those  that  you  have  Just  written,  yoa 
•fte  to  08  here  with  aU  haste,  that  we  may  ordain  for  you  and  your  state  fia  honourably  as 
Jwcnderire.  By  right  and  reason  you  ought  to  have  no  other  governor  than  us,  neither 
y*ypawidi  to  haves.  Also,  fair  son,  we  charge  you  by  no.  means  to  marry  till  yon 
Ktnni  to  u^  nor  without  oar  advice  And  consent ;  nor,  Sox  any  cause,  either  go  to  the  dachty, 
•«heifhere,  against  our  will  and  command. 

".W  la»rard,  feir  son.  you  are  of  toider  age :  take  our  commandments  tenderly  to  heart, 
IBdiDnJeTottr  conduct  with  humility  as  you  would  escape  our  reproach,  our  grief  and  Indig- 
1^  and  advance  your  own  interest  and  honour.  Believe  no  counsel  thatis  oontrary  to  the 
•fflof  ycrar  father,  as  the  wise  king  Solomon  instructs  you.  Understand  certainly,  that  if 
^  BOW  act  contrary  to  oiir  counsel,  and  continue  in  wilftil  disobedience,  you  will  feel  it  all 
ttedajiQfyoori^,  and  oU  other  sobbwIU  takeexan^to  be  disobedient  to  their  lords  and 

^ot  only  ^^  tlie  evil  influence  <rf  Isabella  prevent  the  paternal 
^^^''^^'^stances  of  the  royal  writer  from  having  a  proper  effect  on  the 
^JMofher  son,  but  she  sacceeded  in  persuading  him  that  she  was  the 
*^(wt  of  the  most  barbarous  persecution,  both  from  the  De  Spencers  and 
"«%W  husband.  King  Edward  sent  copies  of  his  letters  to  the 
W  and  entreated  his  interference  so  eflfectually,  that  the  pontiff  ad- 
^^*ed  his  censures  to  Charles  le  Bel  on  his  detention  of  the  queen  of 
^^^^^  from  her  royal  consort,  and  charged  him,  under  the  penalty  of 
^^unication,  to  dismiss  both  her  and  her  son  from  his  dominions. 

""nen  kii^  Charles  had  road  these  letters,"  says  Froissart,  **  he  was 
^y  disturbed,  and  he  ordered  his  sister  to  be  made  acquainted  with 
™^  contents,  for  he  had  held  no  conversation  with  her  for  a  long  time ; 
^ commanded  her  to  leave  his  kingdom  immediately,  or  he  would 
^W  leave  it  with  shame."^  When  the  queen  received  this  stem 
f^e  from,  her  brother,  she  was  greatly  troubled :"  for  the  French 
•  J^  iiad  already  withdrawn  themselves,  either  by  their  king's  com- 
tJ^  or  disgust  at  the  infatuation  of  her  conduct  with  regard  to  Mor- 
J^»  **aiid  she  had.  no  adviser  left  but  her  dear  cousin,  Robert 
\^  >*'  a^id  he  could  only  assist  her  secretly,  since  the  king,  her 
J?^  Wl  not  only  said,  but  sworn,  "  that  whoever  should  speak  in 

«J^of  his  sister,  the  queen  of  England,  should  forfeit  his  lands,  and 
^  J*Disbed  the  realm."  Bobert  of  Artois  had  also  discovered  that  a 
^ynjcfa  Foedera,  vol  iv. ;  from  the  Close  rolls  of  19th  Edward  II.       «  Froissart. 
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plan  was  in  agitation  for  deliyering  queen  Isabella,  the  prince  ber  ni 
the  earl  of  Kent,  and  Sir  Roger  Mortimer,  to  king  Edward,  and  gudmI 
the  middle  of  the  night  to  warn  Isabella  of  the  peril  in  which  she  stall 
The  queen  was  struck  with  consternation  at  this  inteUigenoe; 
strongly  ui^ed  her  to  enter  the  imperial  territories,  and  to  throw  li 
self  upon  the  ptotection  of  some  of  the  independent  German  pinfl 
especially  William,  count  of  Hainault,  whose  consort  was  Isabella's  I 
cousin.  The  queen  ordered  her  baggi^  to  be  made  ready  as  aecral^ 
possible,  and  having  paid  evenfihing^ — (a  point  of  honesty  TeoorM 
her  credit  by  Froissart,)— Hshe  quitt^  Paris  with  her  son,  and,  aooi 
panied  by  Mortimer,  and  likewise  by  her  husband^s  brother  the 
Kent,  who  had  been  attached  to  the  home^e-depntation,  and  was 
time  decidedly  her  partisan.  After  some  days  she  came  into 
country  of  Cambray.  When  she  found  that  she  was  in  the 
of  the  empire,  she  was  more  at  her  ease ;  she  entered 
Hainault,  and  lodged  at  the  house  of  a  poor  knight,  caUed  Sir 
d'Ambreticourt,^  who  received  her  with  great  pleasure,  and  enl 
her  in  the  best  manner  he  could ;  insomuch,  that  afterwards  the 
of  England  and  her  son  invited  the  knight,  his  wife,  and  all  his 
dren  to  England,  and  advanced  their  fortunes  in  various  ways. 

*^  The  arrival  of  the  queen  of  England  was  soon  known  in  the 
the  good  count  of  Hainault,  who  was  then  at  Valenciennes :  S 
his  brother,  was  likewise  informed  of  the  hour  when  she  atighta 
house  of  the  lord  of  Ambreticourt.    This  Sir  John  being  at  thill 
very  young,  and  panting  for  glory  like  a  knight-errant,  m< 
horse,  and  accompanied  by  a  few  persons,  set  out  from  yal< 
arrived  in  the  evening  to  pay  the  queen  every  respect  and 
The  queen  was  at  this  time  very  dejected,  and  made  a  lanaeni 
plaint  to  him  of  all  her  griefs ;  which  affected  Sir  John  so  mu( 
mixed  his  tears  with  hers,  and  said :  "  Lady,  see  here  your 
though  every  one  else  should  forsake  you,  I  will  do  every  thiogi 
power  to  conduct  you  safely  to  England  with  your  son,  and  to 
you  to  your  rank,  with  the  assistance  of  your  friends  in  those 
I,  and  all  those  whom  I  can  influence,  will  risk  our  lives  on  the 
ture  for  your  sake,  and  we  shall  have  a  sufficient  armed  foroe^if  it 
God,  without  fearing  any  danger  from  the  king  of  France." 

The  queen,  who  was  sitting  down  and  Sir  John  standing 
would  have  cast  herself  at  his  feet ;  but  he,  gallantly  interposiD^ 
her  in  his  arms,  and  said, — ^'^God  forbid  that  the  queen  of  " 
should  do  such  a  thing!    Madam,  be  of  good  comfort  to  yminelfi 
company,  for  I  will  keep  my  promise ;  and  you  shall  come  and 
brother  and  the  countess  his  wife,  and  all  their  fine  children,  who 
be  rejoiced  to  see  you,  for  I  have  heard  them  say  so."   The 

>  FrotaNurt. 
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jpswered :  ^  Sir,  I  find  in  you  more  kindness  and  comfort  than  in  all 
Ike  world  besides ;  and  I  give  you  five  hundred  thousand  thanks  for  all 
|pi  have  promised  me  with  so  much  courtesy.  I  and  my  son  shall  be 
fff  e?er  bound  unto  you,  and  we  will  put  the  kingdom  of  England 
Qfider  your  management,  as  in  justice  it  ought  to  be.''  ^ 

When  Isabella  quitted  the  castle  of  Ambretioourt,  she  told  Sir  Eustace 
andhiaJady  "that  she  trusted  a  time  would  come  when  she  and  her 
•OB  ooold  acknowledge  their  courtesy."  She  then  mounted  her  horse 
Mdactoff  with  her  train,  accompanied  by  Sir  John,  who  with  joy  and 
V^peet  conducted  her  to  Valenciennes.  Many  of  the  citizens  of  the 
llwi  came  forth  to  naeet  her,  and  received  her  with  great  humility, 
pe  was  thus  conducted  to  William,  count  of  Hainault,  who,  as  well 
II  the  countess,  received  her  very  graciously.  Many  great  feasts  were 
pftti  ou  this  occasion,  as  no  one  knew  better  than  the  countess  how 
to  do  the  honours  of  her  house.*  Queen  Isabella  remained  at  Valen- 
**Ma  during  eight  days  with  the  good  count  and  his  countess, 
-mmm  of  Vaiois.  When  she  was  preparing  for  her  departure,  John 
•  Hainanlt  wrote  very  affectionate  letters  to  certain  knights-com- 
fniona,  in  whom  he  put  great  confidence,  from  Brabant  and  Bohemia, 
.  waeeching  them,  by  all  the  friendship  there  was  between  them,  to  arm 
Ittthecanseof  the  distressed  queen  of  England."  a 

The  armament  having  assembled  at  Dort,  the  queen  of  England  took 
we  of  the  count  of  Hainault  and  his  countess,  thanking  them  much 
^j^  Ijonourable  entertainment  they  had  shown  her,  and  she  kissed 
•*o  «ther  departure.  Sir  John  with  great  difficulty  obtained  his  lord 
•«  hrothef  B  permission  to  accompany  Isabella.  When  he  took  leave 
whim  he  said, — "  My  dear  lord  and  brother,  I  am  young,  and  believe 
*•*  God  has  inspired  me  with  a  desire  of  this  enterprise  for  my  ad- 
J^eement.  I  also  believe  for  certain,  that  this  lady  and  her  son  have 
^  driven  from  their  kingdom  wrongfully.  If  it  is  for  the  glory  of 
^  to  comfort  the  afflicted,  how  much  more  is  it  to  help  and  succour 
*^ho  is  daughter  of  a  king,  descended  from  royal  lineage,  and  to 
^  tH^^^  we  ourselves  are  related  1" 

^«  queen,  her  son,  and  suite  finally  set  off,  accompanied  by  Sir  John, 

T^^t  that  night  to  Mons,  where  they  slept.     They  embarked 

j^wrt^  according  to  Froissart,  whose  account  of  their  voyage  and 

^^  ^  the  terra  incognita  between  Orford  and  Harwich  is  so  mar- 

I  j?^  that  the  simple   matter-of-fact   details  of   the  chronicle  of 

•Mders  appear  much  more  to  the  purpose :  "  The  fleet  was  tossed  with 

S'^t  tempest,  but  made  the  port  about  noon,  when  the  queen  being 

P*%  on  shore,  her  knights  and  attendants  made  her  a  house  with 

Tjf  carpets,  open  in  the  front,  where  they  kindled  her  a  great  fire  of  the 

^^**of  wreck,  some  of  their  ships  having  been  beaten  to  pieces  in  the 

>  Froiaawt.  *  Ibid,  >  Ibid. 
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tempest;  meantime  the  Flemieh  sailors  got  on  shore  before  midnight  i 
the  horses  and  arms,  and  th^i  the  ships  that  had  sanived  the  fHad 
sailed  (the  "wind  being  fovonrable)  to  the  opposite  coast.  Bui  m 
queen,  finding  herself  ill  at  ease  on  the  stormy  sea-beach  Hiat  vf^ 
marched  at  day-break,  with  banners  displayed,  towards  the  nextoDtnii 
town,  where  she  found  all  the  houses  amply  and  well  fnmi&ed  iq 
provisions,  but  all  the  people  fled."  The  advanced-goard,  i 
spread  themselves  over  the  country,  and  seized  all  the  cattle  a&d  i 
ihey  eould  get ;  and  the  owners  followed  them,  crying  bitterly,  intol 
presence  of  the  qneen,  who  asked  them  **  What  was  the  fair  \ 
the  goods?"  and  when  they  named  the  price,  she  paid  <^em  all  liV 
m  ready  money.  The  people  were  so  pleased  with  this  eondael,  I 
they  supplied  her  well  with  provisions. 

"  Queen  Isabella  arrived  at  Harwich  on  the  25th  of  Sepi 
1326,^  on  the  domain  of  Thomas  of  Brotherton,  the  king's  brothei;^ 
was  the  first  that  greeted  her  on  her  landing.'    Then  she  was  nMtflj 
welcomed  by  her  tmcle,  Henry  of  Lancaster,  and  many  other  1 
knights,  and  bishops,  notwithstanding  the  king's  proclainaticnl 
manding  all  men  to  avoid  the  queen's  armament  at  its  first  1 
Her  force  consisted  of  two  thousand  seven  hmidred  and 
foreign  soldiers,  well  appointed,  commanded  by  lord  John  of  ] 
Mortimer  was  the  leader  of  her  English  partisans.    As  he  i 
husband,  and  the  father  of  a  numerous  family,  the  questioii 
occurs,  what  became  of  lady  Mortimer  while  her  husband  de^ 
self  as  cavdliere  8ervenie  to  the  queen  Isabel  in  France  ? 
ceiiainly  displayed  more  than  his  usual  lack  of  judgment  in  thitij 
When  Mortimer  escaped  to  France,  Edward  seized  poor  ladyF 
and  her  three  daughters,  and  shut  them  in  separate  conventi^ 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  guilty  parties,  who  had  notiblng  to  I' 
keep  them  there  when  they  obtained  power.    If  the  aggrievedl 
possessed  common  sense,  he  would  have  taken  some  pains  to  d 
Mortimer  and  her  children  to  France,  who  might  have 
barrassing  company  to  the  queen. 

The  historian  of  Harwich  declares  that  it  was  wonderfol  1 
common  people  flocked  to  queen  Isabella  on  her  landiag. 
generous  feeling  in  the  English  character  had  been  wm'ked  QpoBl 
emissaries,  who  had  disseminated  inflammatory  tales  of  the  i 

1  HistQry  of  Harwich,  by  Silas  Taylor. 
*  Speakinc^  of  this  earl  of  Norfolk,  Drayton,  with  his  minute  adherence  to  ftct^  ■ 

**  And  being  earl-maivhal  great  upon  the  coast, 
With  beUs  and  bonfires  wetoomes  her  on  shofe 
And  by  his  office  gathering  np  an  host. 
Showed  ibe  great  spleen  that  he  to  Edward  bore." 

•  Theae  particulars'  are  preserved  in  the  Peerage  for  England,  3  vote.  Till,  V^^ 
£.  Sanger,  Post-ol£ce ;  and  Collins,  at  the  Black-boy,  Flcet^trtek 
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ibe  Jiad  endured  from  the  king  her  husband,  and  his  barbarous  ministeni. 

B  was  asserted  that  she  had  been  driven  into  a  foreign  land  by  plots 

puQst  her  life,  and  that  she  was  the  most  opfHressed  of  quean,-- the 

Ipost  injured  of  wives.     So  bUnding  was  the  excitement  which,  at  ibis 

tffpmy  pervaded  all  classes  of  the  pe<^le,  thaib  the  glaring  faliehood  of 

ha  statements,  as  to  the  cause  of  her  quitting  England,  was  forgoiten ; 

the  improprieties  of  her  conduct,  which  had  excited  the  disgyst  of  her 

fwn  oomitrymen,  and  caused  the  king,  her  brother,  to  expel  her  wiih. 

Mtempt  from  his  donainions,  were  regarded  as  the  base  calumnies  of 

Ijfee Be  Spencers.     The  facts  that  she  came  attended  by  her  paramour,  an 

kpttlaved  traitor,  and  at  the  head  of  a  band  of  foreign  merceoaries,  to 

jpise  ihe  standard  of  revolt  i^ainst  her  husband  aud  sovereign,  having 

Aoaed  her  maternal  influence  over  the  mind  of  the  youthful  heir  of 

,  JBngUod  to  draw  him  into  a  parricidal  rebellion,  excited  no  feeling  of 

,  ^Mxal  or  religious  reprobation  in  the  nation*    Every  Plantagenet  in 

Jfcgland  espoused  her  cause ;  but  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  king's 

wonger  brothers  by  the  half-blood,  Thomas  of  Brotherton  and  the  earl 

|||f£ent,  were   Isabella's  first  cousins,  being  the  sons  of  her  aunt 

jBbigaerite  of  France,  and  that  Henry  of  Lancaster  was  her  uncle.  The 

:piODiiezioii  of  these  princes  with  the  blood-royal  of  France  had  ever  led 

■  %m  to  make  common  cause  with  queen  Isabella.    By  them  and  by 

^*^  party  she  was  always  treated  as  if  she  were  a  person  of  more  im- 

l^^rttooetlian  the  king  her  husband. 

^^  the  alarming  intelligence  of  the  landing  of  the  queen's  arma" 
^"^  Dsached  the  king,  he  was  paralysed ;  and,  instead  of  takii^ 
^^^'^'XKA  for  defence,  he  immediately  wrote  pathetic  letters  to  the 
gipe  and  the  king  of  France,  entreating  their  succour  or  interference. 
w  then  issued  a  proclamation,  proscribing  the  persons  of  all  tihose 
^  had  taken  arms  against  him,  with  the  exception  of  queen  Isabdla, 
we  prince  her  son,  and  his  brother,  the  earl  of  Kent.  It  is  dated 
.  B^tonber  28,  1326 :  in  it  he  offers  a  thousand  pounds  for  the  head  of 
^  archr-traitor,  £oger  Mortimer.  The  queen,  who  had  traversed 
%Iand  with  great  celerity,  at  the  head  of  an  increasing  army,  im- 
'''^'^ly  published  a  reward  of  double  that  sum  for  the  head  <rf  the 
^"'^r  De  Spencer,  in  her  manifesto  fr<an  Wallingford,  wherein  she  set 
^^^ther  motives  in  coming  are  to  ddiver  the  kingdom  fjXHn  the 
Pleaders  of  the  king.^ 

The  next  attack  on  the  king  was  from  the  pulpit  at  Oxford,  where 
Adam  Orleton,  bishop  of  Hereford,  having  called  the  University  tc^ether, 
^^e  presence  of  the  queen,  the  prince  of  Wales,  Roger  Mortimer,  and 
^  Mowers,  preached  a  sermon  from  the  following  text:  "My 
^  my  head  aketh"  (2  Kings  iv.  19),  in  which,  after  explaining  the 
I'^'s  motive  for  appearing  in  arms,  he  with  unpriestly  ferocity  con- 
>  FoBdera, 
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eluded  with  this  observation :  "  When  the  head  of  a  kingdom  hecoTnelk 
sick  and  diseased,  it  must  of  necessity  he  taken  off,  without  uselm 
attempts  to  administer  any  other  remedy."^  The  delivery  of  thk 
murderous  doctrine,  in  the  presence  of  the  wife  and  son  of  the  sovereign 
thus  denounced,  ought  to  have  filled  every  bosom  with  horror  and  m- 
dignation ;  but  such  is  the  blindness  of  party  rage,  that  its  only  effect 
was  to  increase  the  madness  of  the  people  against  their  unhappy  king. 
That  misjudging  prince,  after  committing  the  custody  of  the  Tower  and 
the  care  of  his  second  son,  John  of  Eltham,  to  the  young  lady  De  Spencer, 
his  niece,  and '  the  guardianship  of  the  city  of  London  to  the  faithM 
Stapleton,  bishop  of  Exeter,  left  the  metropolis,  attended  by  the  two 
De  Spencers,  the  earls  of  Arundel  and  Hereford,  his  chancellor,  Baldock, 
bishop  of  Norwich,  and  a  few  others  of  his  adherents,  and  fled  to  Brislcl, 
with  the  intent  of  taking  refuge  in  Ireland.  The  departure  of  the  king 
was  the  signal  for  a  general  rising  of  the  Londoners,  in  which  the  bishop 
of  Exeter  immediately  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  fury  of  the  partisans  of  tin 
queen  and  Mortimer.  The  head  of  that  honest  prelate  was  cut  off,«ai 
presented  to  the  queen  at  Gloucester,  as  an  acceptable  offering.  "Sil 
weeks  afterwards,"  says  Thynne,  **  the  queen,  forgetting  all  disocxO' 
tesies,  did  (like  a  woman  desirous  to  show  that  his  death  happened 
without  her  liking,  and  also  that  she  reverenced  his  calling)  commm 
his  corpse  to  be  removed  from  the  place  of  its  first  dishonourable  ift- 
terment  under  a  heap  of  rubbish,  and  caused  it  to  be  buried  in  u» 
own  cathedral."'  The  lady  De  Spencer,  intimidated  by  this  munfer, 
surrendered  the  Tower  to  the  mob,  who  proclaimed  prince  John  w 
custos  of  the  city,  and  in  the  queen's  name  liberated  the  prisoners  i"*' 
the  gaols. 

"  The  queen  and  all  her  company,  the  lords  of  Hainault  and  thevr 
suite,  took  the  shortest  road  for  Bristol,  and  in  every  town  tiitottS"^ 
which  they  passed  were  entertained  with  every  mark  of  distinctioii. 
Their  forces  augmented  daily  until  they  arrived  at  Bristol,  which  they 
besieged.  The  king  and  the  younger  Hugh  De  Spencer  shut  themselves 
up  in  the  castle :  old  sir  Hugh  and  the  earl  of  Arundel  remained  in  the 
town,  but  these  the  citizens  delivered  up  soon  after  to  the  queen,  vho 
entered  Bristol,  accompanied  by  Sir  John  Hainault,  with  all  her  haroM, 
knights,  and  squires.  Sir  Hugh  De  Spencer,  the  elder,  and  the  earl « 
Arundel,  were  surrendered  to  the  queen,  that  she  might  do  what  she 
pleased  with  them.  The  children  of  the  queen  were  also  brought  to 
her, — John  of  Eltham  and  her  two  daughters.  As  she  had  not  8e«» 
them  for  a  long  time,  this  gave  her  great  joy.  The  king  9n^  ^ 
youngfer  De  Spencer,  shut  up  in  the  castle,  were  much  grieved  at  w|M* 
passed,  seeing  the  whole  country  turned  to  the  queen's  party.  The 

1  De  la  Moor. 
,    ^  Tbynne'8  MS.  Lives  of  the  Lord  Treasarers ;  coUccUon  of  Sir  T.  PhOUpps- 
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sen  then  ordered  old  Sir  Hugh  and  the  earl  of  Arundel  to  be  brought 

bre  her  son  and  the  barons  assembled,  and  told  them  '  she  should  see 

\X  law  and  justice  were  executed  on  them,  according  to  their  deeds. 

r  Hugh  replied,  'Ah  madam!  God  grant  us  an  upright  judge  and  a 

St  sentence;  and  that  if  we  cannot  find  it  in  this  world,  we  may  in 

lotiher/"   He  was  instantly  condemned  to  suffer  a  traitor's  death ;  and 

thongh  he  was  ninety  years  old,  he  was  taken  from  the  queen's  pre- 

nee,  and  hanged  in  his  armour,  within  sight  of  the  king  and  his 

1^  vho  were  in  the  castle.    **  Intimidated  by  this  execution,"  con* 

|Be8  Froissart,  '*  they  endeavoured  to  escape  to  the  Welsh  shore  in 

Rat  which  they  had  behind  the  castle ;  but  after  tossing  about  some 

kand  striving  in  vain  against  the  contraxy  winds,  which  drove  them 

ntedly  hack  within  a  mile  of  the  castle :  Sir  Hugh  Beamnont,  ob- 

^  &e  efforts  of  this  unfortunate  bark,  rowed  out  with  a  strong 

K  in  his  barge,  to  see  who  was  in  it.    The  king's  exhausted  boat- 

p  were  soon  overtaken,  and  the  royal  fugitive  and  his  hapless 

nrite  were  brought  back  to  Bristol,  and  delivered  to  the  queen  as 

jaisooerB."    According  to  other  historians,  Edward  fled  to  Wales, 

took  refuge  among  the  monks  of  Neath ;  but  his  retreat  was  be- 

B&hy  Sir  Thomas  Blunt,  the  steward  of  his  household. 

lie  queen  and  all  the  army  set  out  for  London.    Sir  Thomas  Wager, 

loan^  of  the  queen's  army,  caused  Sir  Hugh  De  Spencer  to  be 

*  on  the  poorest  and  smallest  horse  he  could  find,  clothed  with  a 

ISlsach  as  he  was  accustomed  to  wear,  that  is,  with  his  arms,  and 

of  Glare  of  Gloucester  in  right  of  his  wife,  emblazoned  on  his 

Thus  was  he  led  in  derision,  in  the  suite  of  the  queen,  through 

towns  theyjpassed :  he  was  announced  by  trumpets  and  cym- 

hy  way  of  greater  mockery,  till  they  reached  Hereford,  where  she 

er  followers  were  joyfully  and  respectfully  received,  and  the  feast 

Saints  was  celebrated  by  them  with  great  solenmity. 

)  unfortunate  Hugh  De  Spencer  would  eat  no  food  from  the  moment 

I  taken  prisoner ;  and  becoming  very  faint,  Isabella  had  him  tried 

(Bford,  lest  he  should  die  before  he  reached  London.    Being  nearly 

ible  when  brought  to  trial,  his  diabolical  persecutors  had  him 

^  with  nettles ;  ^  but  he  gave  few  signs  of  life.    His  miseries  were 

I  by  a  death,  accompanied  with  too  many  circumstances  of  honor 

cnielty  to  be  more  than  alluded  to  here.    He  was  executed  at 

^^i  in  the  stronghold  of  the  power  of  Mortimer :  the  queen  was 

^t  at  his  execution.^    The  earl  of  Arundel  and  two  gentlemen 

tod  Daniel  and  Micheldene,  were  beheaded  previously  at  Hereford,  to 

ify  the  vindictive  feelings  of  Mortimer,  who  cherished  an  especial 

aoeity  against  them.    Baldock,  the  chancellor,  though  protected  by 

'  QiroQicle  in  Ldand,  written  by  Sir  W.  PkcUngton,  trea«arer  to  Edward  the  Black  Prince. 
»  Micbelet'8  Hist  of  France. 
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his  priestly  vocation,  as  biaiiop  of  Korwich,  from  Uie  axe  and  tbe  balM| 
derived  little  benefit  from  bis  dergy,  innee  he  was  consigned  to  ftl 
tender  mercies  of  Adam  Orleton,  through  -whose  contriraDoe  lie  ml 
attacked  by  the  London  mob  with  sach  sangninary  fury,  that  he  Si 
of  the  in  jiu^es  he  recexved  on  his  way  to  Newgate.^ 

How  the  evil  nature  of  Isabella  of  France  blazed  out  in  full  Tiei 
Hitherto  her  beauty,  her  eloquence,  and  her  complaints  had  won  i 
hearts  iowuds  her  cause ;  but  the  touchstone  of  prosperity  sho^  ll 
ikataral  character.  Mudi  of  the  cruel  and  perfidious  spirit  which  chttl 
terized  the  conduct  of  her  father,  Philip  le  Bel,  in  hds  mthkss  i 
witii  the  knights-templars,  may  be  traced  in  her  proceedings 
period.  She  was,  however,  the  popnlar  idol  of  the  English  just 
SLodi  ^  I't'Bg  ^  ^^®  national  deinsioii  lasted,  she  could  do  no 
Fluriiedy  but  not  satisfied  with  vengeance,  Isabella  set  out  for 
aGDompanied  by  her  son, 'her  doughty  diampion,  Sir  John  of 
her  paramour  Mortianer,  her  baronial  partisans,  and  her  Ibmgn 
while  a  motley  levy  of  velunteevs,  who  had  accumulated  on  t 
followed  in  an  almost  intermfnabie  ccmcourse.  As  they  a] 
mefn^N)lis,  great,  crowds  ponred  forth  to  welcome  them.  Tbe 
was  hailed  as  ihe  delmrer  of  the  eountry :  ihe  citkenft  presented 
gifts  tolwr^  tmd  also  to  some  of  her  followers*  We  may  sappoBe 
MDrtimer  was  not  foigobten.^ 

Previously  to  her  quitting  Bristol,  die  queen  summoned  a 
in  the  Inia^B  name,  to  meet  at  Westminstei',  December  the 
which  laaifad^  queeo-conaort,  and  Edward,  son  of  the  king, 
dian  of  the  zealm,  and  the  lords,  might  treat  tc^ther."     Hiis 
tested  by  the  prince,  as  guaodian ;  but  a  new  summons  w»s 
the  nteeting  cf  porHament  at  the  saaooe  place,  on  Janujary  Tid), 
with  ihfi  king  himself,  if  he  werg  preasni,  or  else  with  the  q\ 
and  the  king's  sun,  guardian  of  the  realm.     Tbe  summcsis  ww 
tbe  kisg^kimseLf,  at  Ledbury,  December  3, 13^26.    The  x^arliazoati 
tJbe  miadflmeanours  of  the  sovereign  were  canvassed,  his  depositk* 
deearaed^  and  hia  eldest  son  was  ^ectod  to  has  office,  and  i 
procllai«ked  kin^  in  Westminster-hall  hf  the  style  and  title  of 
IIL    When  the  decision  of  her  own  fiiction  was  made  kibown  to 
^  borst  into  a  poasion  of  weeping ; '  and  these  oounter&it 
wioQght  niwn  the  generenis  unsue^ious  nature  of  her  son, 
mode  a  ai^emn  vow  not  to  accept  the  offered  crown  of  England,. 
were  his  royal  fat^hes's  pleasure  voluntarily  to  resign  it  to  him. 

Isabella  had  ovevaeted  her  part ;  and  her  party  were  a  little 
cisrted  at  the  virtuous  resolution  of  the  princely  hoy,  as  they  had 
dreamed  of  making  the  consent  of  the  king  to  his  cmn  depoution 
liminary  to  tlie  inauguration  of  his  successor :  but  they  found  nol 
»  Walaingbam.    De  la  Moor.        «  Rolls  of  PaTKaBMnL    Brady.        »  Walau^iam. 
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IB  would  eaiisfy  the  young  Edward  as  to  the  lawfulness  of  his  title  to. 
It  thxone.  The  king  had  already  heen  compelled  to  resign  the  great 
il  to  the  delegates  of  his  queen  and  parliament,  at  Monmouth-castle. 
idam  Oileton,  the  traitor-hiahop  of  Hereford,  was  the  person  employed 
y  the  <pieen  to  demand  it ;  and  as  the  king  quieacently  resigned  it  to 
an,  he  wtB  deputed,  with  twelve  other  commissioners,  to  require  the. 
Men  monarch  to  abdicate  his  royal  dignity,  by  delivering  up  his  crown, 
Wptre,  aod  the  rest  of  the  regalia  into  their  hands.  Thecommissioneis 
IPofleeded  on  their  ungracious  errand  to  Eenilworth-castle,  where  the 
mg  was  kept  as  a  state  prisoner,  but  with  honourable  treatment^  by  his 
HUe  captor,  Henry  of  Lancaster.  Orleton  was  the  spokesman,^  and 
iBtoi  the  insatiable  malice  of  his  heart  in  a  series  of  the  bitterest  in- 
jirtto  against  his  fallen  sovere%n,^  under  the  pretence  of  demonstrating 
%  propriety  of  depriving  him  of  a  dignity  of  which  he  had  proved  him-. 
•iCiiniForthy.  Edward  listened  to  the  mortifying  detail  of  the  errors  of 
jfifl  life  and  govemment,  with  floods  of  tears ;  and  when  Orleton  en- 
pON  0^  the  favour  shown  him  by  the  magnates  of  his  kingdom,  in 
■fcpMiaghifi  son  for  bis  successor  instead  of  conferriug  the  crown  on  a 
{4nsBc,  he  meekly  assented,  and  withdrew  to  prepare  himself  for  the 
*»e»tiQn  of  the  outward  symbols  of  sovereignty. 

Be  U  Hoor,  ihe  faithful  servant  of  Edward  n.»  gives  a  pathetic 

**w>t  of  <he  scene  in  the  presence-chaaiber  at  Kenil worth-castle,  where 

wseoffiTBisaioners,  in  the  presence  of  Henry  Plantagenet,  earl  of  Leices- 

^»  tie  earl  of  Lancaster's  eldest  son,  were  drawn  up  in  formal  array  by 

^taa,  to  renounce  their  homage  to  king  Edward,  and  to  receive  his 

WMttl  abdication,  of  the  royal  dignity.    After  a  long  pause,  the  unfor- 

tet9  priQce  came  forth  £rom  an  inner  apartment,  dad  in  mourning 

^^^  or,  as  the  chronicler  expresses  it,  **  gowned  in  black,"  the  late 

*nggle  of  his  soul  being  sufficiently  denoted  by  the  sadness  of  his 

wjtiues ;  but  on  entering  the  presence  of  his  obdurate  subjects,  be  sank 

«jwiiffi  a  deep  swoon,  and  lay  stretched  upon  the  earth  as  one  dead. 

i«e  earl  of  Leicester  and  the  bishop  of  Winchester  immediately  flew  to 

***  >88\8tance,  and,  raising  him  in  their  arms,  with  some  tenderness 

•opported  him.     After  much  trouble,  they  succeeded  in  restoring  their 

*^H?Py  master  to  a  consciousness  of  his  misery.     "  As  piteous  and 

J**T«8  this  sight  was,**  continues  the  chronicler,  **  it  failed  to  excittf 

rj^^pasaiott  of  any  other  c^  the  queen's  commissioners.    Scarcely, 

r^^  had  the  king  recovered  from  his  indisposition  before  the  relent* 

^leton,  regardless  of  the  agony  he  had  inflicted,  proceeded  to  a 

^WfioQ  of  his  cruel  insults.**    The  king  gave  way  to  a  fresh  paroxysm 

,j^*^®Pfflg ;  and  being  much  pressed  for  his  decision,  he  at  length  re» 

P"*a,  "  He  was  aware  that  for  his  many  sins  he  was  thus  punished,  and 

^^^^Tce  he  besought  those  present  to  have  compassion  upon  him  in  his 

^Del&Moor.    Kntghton.        '  WoMngham.    Bapin. 
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adversity  ;'*  adding,  "  that  much  as  he  grieved  for  having  inconrf- 
the  hatred  of  his  people,  he  was  glad  that  his  eldest  son  ^vas  so  pi* 
cions  in  their  sight,  and  gave  them  thanks  for  choosing  him  to  he  Un- 
king." The  ceremony  of  ahdication,  in  this  instance,  it  seems,  oonartei 
chiefly  in  the  king's  surrender  of  the  crown,  sceptre,  orb,  and  other  tmps 
of  royalty  for  the  use  of  his  son  and  successor.  Sir  William  Trns8ell,1te 
same  judge  who  pronounced  sentence  of  death  on  the  De  SpenoetB,  ni 
other  adherents  of  the  king,  and  whose  appearance  among  the  exxanoh 
sioners  of  the  queen  and  parliament  had  probably  caused  the  kin^ 
swoon,  pronounced  the  renunciation  of  homage. 

The  chief  faults  of  Edward  II.  appear  to  have  been  errors  of  ju^BW^ 
and  levity  of  deportment.  He  is  accused  of  having  made  a  party  aftfr 
Thames  in  a  returned  fagot-barge,  and  of  buying  cabbages  of  the  §»• 
deners  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  to  make  his  soup, — ^a  harmless  fn^* 
which  might  have  increased  the  popularity  of  a  greater  sovereign.  B4* 
ward  was,  however,  too  much  addicted  to  the  pleasures  of  the  table,  ui 
is  said  to  have  given  way  to  habits  of  intemperance.  From  an  oH 
French  MS.,  we  find  that  he  paid  Jack  of  St  Alban,  his  painter,  ftr 
dancing  on  the  table  before  him,  and  making  him  laugh  exoesavelf.^ 
Another  person  he  rewarded  for  diverting  him  by  his  droll  fashioo  4 
tumbling  off  his  horse.  The  worst  charge  of  all  is,  that  he  was  wontto 
play  at  chuck-farthing,  a  very  unkingly  diversion,  certainly,  and  wf* 
ficient  to  disgust  the  warlike  peers  who  had  been  accustomed  to  n^^ 
round  the  victorious  banner  of  the  migbty  fether  of  this  grown-np  W/* 

Adversity  appears  to  have  had  a  hallowing  influence  on  the  daav^ 
of  Edward  II. ;  and  the  following  touching  lines,  written  by  io"^ 
Latin  during  his  captivity,  sufficiently  denote  that  he  was  leawrt*" 
possessed  reflective  powers  and  a  poetical  imagination  : — 


**  On  my  devoted  head 
Her  bitterest  showers, 

All  from  a  wintry  dond, 
Stem  Fortnne  pours. 

View  but  her  favourite, 
Sage  and  disoernlDg, 


Graced  with  figilr  eomelineN, 
Famed  for  hb  learning ; 

Should  she  withdraw  her  mS^ 
Each  grace  she  banisbea* 

Wisdom  and  wit  are  flown, 
And  beauty  Tanishes." 


As  soon  as  the  commissioners  returned  to  London  with  the  n^ 
and  signified  the  abdication  of  the  late  sovereign  to  the  queen  and  V9 
parliament,  the  prince  of  Wales  was  publicly  proclaimed  king  on  tbj 
20th  of  January,  1326-7,  and  Walter,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  preached 
a  sermon  in  Westminster-abbey,  preparatory  to  the  coronation,  taking 
for  his  text,  not  any  verse  from  Scripture,  but  the  words,  VoxpojF^ 
vox  Dei.  The  queen  judged  it  prudent  to  detain  herj  sworn  champon* 
Sir  John  de  Hainault,  and  as  many  of  his  stout  Flemings  as  he  coulA 

'  De  la  Moor.    Walsingham.    Polydore  VergIL 
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-iadnoe  to  remain  in  her  service,  till  after  the  coronation  of  the  young 
)bd%,  who  had  completed  his  fifteenth  year  in  the  preceding  November. 
Edwud  received  knighthood  from  the  sword  of  his  cousin,  the  earl  of 
IiDcaster,  assisted  by  Sir  John  Hainault,  on  this  occasion. 

"There  was  at  this  time,"  says  Froissart,  <'  a  great  number  of  conn* 
tesses  aod  noble  ladies  attendant  on  the  queen  Isabella.  The  queen 
g»Te  leave  to  many  of  her  household  to  return  to  their  conntry-seate,  ex- 
cqjt*  few  nobles  whom  she  kept  with  her  as  her  council  She  expressly 
ORJered  them  to  come  back  at  Christmas,  to  a  great  court  which  she 
propoeed  to  hold.  When  Christmas  came  she  held  her  court:  it  was 
•Tny  fully  attended  by  all  the  nobles  and  prelates  of  the  realm,  as  well 
*  the  principal  officers  of  the  great  cities  and  towns.  The  young 
^  Edward,  since  so  fortunate  in  arms,  was  crowned  with  the  royal 
Wan  m  Westminster,  January  26th,  1327.*'  The  most  remark- 
>hle  feature  at  this  coronation  was  the  hypocritical  demeanour  of  the 
qoeeD-fflother,  Isabella,  who,  though  she  had  been  the  principal  cause 
«f  her  husband's  deposition,  affected  to  weep  during  the  whole  of  the 
•aonony.* 

Sir  John  de  Hainault  and  his  followers  were  much  feasted,  and  had 
SMoy  rich  jewels  given  them  at  the  coronation.  He  remained  during 
^gnmd  feasts,  to  the  great  satisiaction  of  the  lords  and  ladies  who 
*e»  there,  until  Twelfth-day.  Then  the  king,  by  the  advice  of  the 
queen,  gave  him  an  annuity  of  four  hundred  marks,  to  be  held  by  him 
®^  payable  in  the  city  of  Bruges ;  and  to  the  countess  of  Qarennes, 
toanme  other  ladies  who  had  accompanied  the  queen  Isabella  to  £ng- 
™,  king  Bdward  III.  gave  many  rich  jewels,  on  their  taking  leave. 
^^  a  view  of  increasing  the  unpopularity  of  her  unhappy  lord,  Isa* 
J^  wrote  to  the  pope  on  the  last  day  of  February,  1327,  requesting 
^  to  canonize  the  beheaded  earl  of  Lancaster,  her  uncle,  whose  virtues 
«»P«afly  extolled.2 

Tbe  parliament,  inunediately  after  the  coronation,  appointed  a  councU 
^»^ncy  for  the  guardianship  of  the  youthful  sovereign  and  the  realm,. 
^^*"««tii^  of  twelve  bishops  and  peers.  Among  these  were  the  king'si 
*»o  uncles,  Thomas  of  Brotherton,  earl-marshal,  Edmund  of  Woodstock, 
^  of  Kent^  and  the  archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York.    The  earl 

I^caster  was  appointed  the  president.  The  queen  made  no  re- 
^tnmce  against  this  arrangement ;  but,  having  military  power  in 
^own  hands,  she  seized  the  government,  and  made  Roger  Mortimer 
Pniom  she  had  caused  her  son  to  create  earl  of  March)  her  prime-minis^ 
^»  ^d  Adam  Orleton,  her  principal  counsellor.'  This  precious  trio 
?*naged  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom  between  them.  Isabelhi,  who  had 
'^tnerto  made  profession  of  the  most  disinterested  regard  for  the  pubhe 

'  Bf«H»»  n.  '  Planch6'6  Htet  of  Coronations. 
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good  in  all  her  actions,  and  had  been  hailed  as  a  liberator  and  frksd 
of  the  people,  now  threw  off  the  mask,  and,  with  the  sanction  of  s 
parliament  composed  of  her  creatures,  appropriated  to  herself  two-thkdj 
of  the  revenues  of  the  crown.  She  also  took  occasion  of  an  incmaa 
of  ih«  Scots  to  recall  her  vowed  champion,  Sir  JcAm  de  Hainadt,  smd 
his  foreign  troops,  to  strengthen  her  authority,  tinder  pretence  of  as- 
sisting in  the  defence  of  the  realm.  The  arrival  of  these  mercenaiiis 
was  anything  but  agreeable  to  the  Londoners.  ^  The  queen,*'  say* 
Froissaft,  **held  a  great  court  on  Trinity-Sunday,  at  the  hoimeoflie 
Black  FriaiB ;  but  she  and  her  son  were  lodged  in  the  city,  where  «aA 
kept  their  lodgings  separate, — the  young  king  with  his  knight^wd 
the  queen  with  her  ladies,  whose  numbers  were  very  considerable.  At 
liiiB  court  the  king  had  five  hundred  knights,  and  dubbed  fifteen  aev 
ones;  The  queen  gave  her  entertainment  in  the  dormitory,  wl«e«t 
least  sixty  ladies,  whom  she  had  invited  to  entertain  Sir  John  ^ 
Bsinault  and  his  suite,  sat  down  to  the  table«  There  might  be  sees 
a  numerous  nobility,  well  served  with  plenty  of  strange  dishes, » 
disguised  that  it  could  not  be'  known  what  they  were.  There  were  »1» 
ladies  most  superbly  dressed,  who  were  expecting  wiish  impatience  ie 
hour  of  the  ball,  but  they  expected  in  vain.  Soon  after  dinner  tlie 
guiests  were  suddenly  alarmed  by  a  furious  fray,  which  oomiDW 
among  the  English  archers  and  the  grooms  of  the  S^inault  knight  wbo 
lodged  with  them  in  the  suburbs.  The  Hainault  knights,  their  ma^ 
n4io  were  at  the  queen's  banquet,  hearing  the  bruit  of  the  a&ayi  iw''* 
to  their  quarters.  Those  that  could  not  enter  them  were  exposed  <» 
gwat  danger,  for  the  ardicrs,  to  the  numbei*  of  three  thousand,  ^ 
both  at  masters  and  grooms.'*  This  fray  eficctually  broke  vsp  }s0^^ 
magnificent  Sunday  ball  at  Blackfriars. 

Meantime  the  deposed  sovereign,  Edward  11.,  oontinned  to  write^*^ 
his  prison  the  most  passionate  letters  of  entreaty  to  Isabella  to  1»  P^J' 
mitted  to  see  her  and  their  son.  He  was  ^couraged,  perhaps,  17^^ 
pccwnfts  which  (according  to  Walsingham)  she  occasionally  sent  hm*^ 
fiiSB  apparel,  linen,  and  other  trifling  artictes,  accompanied  by  d«c»H» 
messages,  expresrang  solicitude  for  his  health  and  comforts,  and  la0^ ' 
ing  that  she  was  not  permitted  by  parKament  to  visit  him  ;*  nwm 
was,  however,  further  from  the  heart  of  Isabella  ihan  feelings  of  taw^ 
Bess  or  conxpassion  fbr  her  hapless  lord.  The  moment  she  1®""*^.  tJ 
her  uncle,  Henry  of  Lancaster,  had  relented  from  his  king-cheriw*» 
animoRty  a^tnst  his  fallen  sovereign,  and  was  bep^nning  to  tre^  '^ 
wilii  kindness  and  respect,  she  removed  him  from  KenilwortW  *^^^ 
hian  iasrto  the  charge^  of  the  brutal  ruffians.  Sir  John  Maltraveis  m  off 
Tbomaa  Gumey,  who  hod  hearts  to  plan  and  hands  to  execute  any 
crime  for  which  their  agency  might  be  required : 

1  WalsingfaaixL    De  la  Moor.    Rapin.    Speed* 
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*•  Such  tools  the  Tempter  never  needs 
To  do  the  savagest  of  deeds." 

J^  this  pair  the  royal  victim  was  conducted,  under  a  strong  guard,  first 
.■foCorfe-castle,  and  then  to  Bristol,  where  public  sympathy  operated  so 
,.fiff  in  his  favour,  that  a  project  was  formed  by  the  citizens  for  hia 
|;  deliverance.  When  this  was  discovered,  the  associate-traitors,  Gurney 
.  nod  Maltravers,  hurried  him  to  Berkeley-castle,  which  was  destined  to 
^le  his  last  resting-place.  On  the  road  thither  he  was  treated  in  the 
.^  i|06t  barbarous  manner  by  his  unfeeling  guards,  who  took  fiend-like 
"ght  in  augmenting  bis  misery,  by  depriving  him  of  sleep,  compelling 
to  ride  in  thin  clothing  in  the  chilly  April  nights,  and  crowning 
wifli  hay,  in  mockery.^ 
According  to  De  la  Moor,  the  queen's  mandate  for  the  murder  of  ber 
|»yaliii8l)aaid  was  conveyed  in  a  memorable  Latin  distich  from  the 
ifMQ  pen  of  Adam.  Orleton,  the  master-fiend  of  her  cabinet ;  it  is 
«^We,  by  the  alteration  of  a  comma,  of  being  read  with  two  directly 
meanings  : — 

"  Edwardiun  occldsce  noUte  timere,  bonum  est  ^ 

Edwardum  occidere  nolite,  timere  bonum  est." 
•'  Edward  to  kill  fear  not,  the  deed  is  good. 
^  Edward  kill  not,  to  fbacr  the  deed  Is  good." 

Maurice  de  Berkeley,  the  lord  of  the  castle,  on  the  first  arrival  of  the 

*  toiappy  Edward,  had  treated  him  with  so  much  courtesy  and  respect, 

^  wiewas  not  only  denied  access  to  him,  but  deprived  of  all  ]power  in 

f  W  own  house.     On  the  night  of  the  22nd  of  September,  1327,  exactly 

■  J^welvemontb  after  the  return  of  the  queen  to  England,  the  murder  of 

*  unfortunate  husband  was  perpetrated,  with  circumstances  of  the 

P^^t  horror.     No  outward  marks  of  violence  were  perceptible  on  his 

J^i  when  the  body  was  exposed  to  public  view,  but  the  rigid  and 

*"wted  Hnes  of  the  face  bore  evidence  of  the  agonies  he  had  undergone, 

JW  It  is  reported  that  his  cries  had  been  heard  at  a  considerable  distance 

™W the  castle  where  this  barbarous  regicide  was  committed.     "Many 

P   ^^?^®»'*  adds  the  narrator,  "and  prayed  to  God  for  the  harmless 

*w  which  that  night  was  departing  in  torture.'** 

tbit  tti  ^^^  **^^  ^**^  RTcat  indignation,  it  being  well  known  that  the  whole  boc^jF  o£ 

j*«^  made  him  shave  in  the  open  field,  the  FnarB-preachers  were  labouring,  not  only 

)^SK}^  ^^^  muddy  water  in  an  old  for  JiiB  deliveiancc,  bot  his  restoration   to 

JJ^snom  a  atagnant  ditch,  for  that  pur-  royal  power.    The  influence  of  this  fraterBity 

n^i'*  ^Mch  the   unfortunate  Edward  was  calculated  to  awaken  the  83rmpathie8  of 

1^^^*^,  observed,  in  allusion  to  the  hit-  evecy  Tillage  hx  ISngland  ia  fsmwc  of  their 

^jj^J™  which  overflowed  his  cheeks  at  this  deposed  sovereign,  whose  patience  and  meek* 

*i»ri  2??'^'  "^  *'P*'®  ^^  "^®"'  ^  ^"^^  ^  "^*  under  his  alRfctions  and  persecutions  had 

of^  !lr  ^""^^  water."    ^bQ  excellence  already  jdeaded  hia  cause  in  every  heart  net 

jjlj^Jjas  constitution  disappointing  the  wholly  dead  to  the  tender  Impulses  of  com- 

j^^wte  attempts  of  the  queen's  mereikn  passion. 

g^^w  V)  klU  him  with  sorrow,  or  by  «  De  la  Moor,  the  faithful  and  afEedionat^ 

lir  tE'"^  improper  diet,  and  imwholesome  servant  of  Edward  II. 
^«  "«J  tfiplied  toMoEtliner  tor  fresh  ordars, 
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The  traditions  of  that  neighbourhood  affirm  that  Edward  II.  U; 
always  expressed  a  wish  that  his  mortal  remains  should  repose  in  Qloi» 
oester  cathedral,  to  which  he  had  been  a  great  benefactor ;  hut  Md^l 
dreading  the  sympathy  of  the  people  being  excited  by  the  spectaciB» 
their  murdered  sovereign's  funeral,  caused  it  to  be  privately  intrmiin 
to  all  whom  she  suspected  of  loyal  affection  for  his  memory,  that » 
would  take  deadly  vengeance  on  any  one  who  should  presume  to 
in  removing  his  body  from  Berkeley-castle.     For  some  days  terror 
the  vindictive  queen  and  her  paramour,  Mortimer,  so  prevailed, 
neither  baron  nor  knight  durst  offer  to  bring  the  dead  king  to  his 
At  last  the  abbot  of  Gloucester  boldly  entered  the  blood-stained  hab 
Berkeley  with  uplifted  crosier,  followed  by  his  brethren,  and  thro^ 
pall  emblazoned  with  his  own  arms  and  those  of  the  church,  oyer 
bier,  bade  his  people,  **  In  the  name  of  God  and  St.  Peter,  take  up  ft 
dead  lord,  and  bear  him  to  his  burial  in  the  church,  to  which  he* 
given  so  many  pious  gifts ;  and  so  commenced  the  Dingey  no 
ventured  to  interrupt,  much  less  to  withstand,  the  churchmen 
forming  the  offices  for  the  dead.    Thus  the  courageous  abbot  triumphii 
achieved  his  undertaking  of  conveying  the  body  of  his  royal  patrol 
Gloucester  cathedral,  where  it  was  exposed  to  public  view ;  after 
he  solemnized  the  obsequies,  and  raised  a  stately  monument  to 
memory.    The  marvellousness  of  vulgar  superstition  embellishes 
tale  with  the  romantic  addition,  that  as  the  abbot  was  denied  b 
Berkeley-castle  to  draw  the  hearse,  he  summoned  to  his  assistance 
wild  harts  from  the  forest,  and  by  them  it  was  conveyed  to  the 
dral.    This  legend  is  generally  related  to  account  for  the  fi| 
these  animals,  with  which  the  royal  shrine  is  decorated ;  hut  u 
were  the  cognizance  of  the  abbot,  their  introduction  is  designed  to 
petuate  the  memory  of  his  covering  the  bier  with  his  own  pall,  to| 
it  under  the  protection  of  the  church.    Nor  was  this  all  our  Ais 
witted  abbot  did ;  for  by  the  easy  test  of  miracles  performed  at 
Edward's  tomb,  he  effected  a  complete  reaction  of  public  opiM> 
regard  to  the  character  of  that  unfortunate  prince,  and  invited 
with  the  posthumous  honours  of  martyrdom, — and  thus  the  M 
was  struck   at  the  popularity  of  Isabella.     This  was   fighting 
with  her  own  weapons,  too,  for  she  and  her  party  had  succeedes 
raising  the  indignation  of  the  people  against  the  king,  by  setting  19 
earl  of  Lancaster  for  a  saint  and  martyr,  through  the  fraudulent  evil 
of  the  miracles  which  they  pretended  had  been  wrought  at  his 
The  feme  of  king  Edward's  miracles  threw  those  of  his  former  sdn 
quite  into  the  shade,  and  proved  not  only  a  powerful  political  device, 
source  of  wonderful  prosperity  to  the  monks  of  Gloucester ;  for  so 
was  the  influx  of  pilgrims  who  repaired  from  all  parts  of  England 
offer  up  gifts  and  prayers  at  the  royal  tomb,  that  for  a  season  it  becHPJ 
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Bore  fashionable  place  of  devotional  resort  than  either  the  shrines  of 
.  Thomas  li-Becket  or  Our  Lady  of  Walsingham.^ 
The  public  indignation,  in  that  part  of  the  country,  was  so  greatly  ex- 
ked  against  the  infamotis  instruments  of  the  queen  and  Mortimer,  that 
acy  verefain  to  make  their  escape  beyond  seas,'  to  avoid  the  vengeance 
f  the  people.  Isabella  endeavoured,  by  the  marriage  festivities  of  her 
xm  and  his  young  queen,  to  dissipate  the  general  gloom  which  the  sus- 
pidoDs  circumstances  attending  the  death  of  her  unhappy  consort  had 
wcasioDed.  But  so  universal  was  the  reaction  of  public  opinion  against 
ber,  that  nothing  but  the  despotism  she  had  succeeded  in  establishing 
enabled  her  to  keep  possession  of  her  usurped  power.'  The  pacification 
•iih  Scotland  gave  great  ofFenca  to  the  public,  because  Isabella  bartered, 
fci  twenty  thousand  pounds,  the  claims  of  the  king  of  England  over 
ficotiand,  and  Mortimer  appropriated  the  money  to  his  own  use.  By  the 
•Mtte  treaty,  the  regalia  of  Scotland,  including  the  famous  "  black  cross 
i>f  St.  Margaret,"  which  had  been  one  of  the  crown-jewels  of  their  Anglo- 
jteon  kings  was  restored.    Still  more  were  they  enraged,  that  without 

tei■lcti(Hl  of  parliament,  the  queen  concluded  a  marrii^e  between  the 
I  Joanna,  an  infant  of  five  years  old,  and  David  Bruce,  the  heir  of 
d,  who  was  about  two  years  older.  Isabella  accompanied  her 
"IJWJig^nghter  to  Berwick,  attended  by  Mortimer,  and  in  their  presence 
«ftTOyal  children  were  married  at  that  town,  July  12, 1328.* 

It  wag  observed  that  the  two  brothers  of  the  late  king,  Thomas  of 
Brotherton,  and  Edmund,  earl  of  Kent,  and  Isabella's  own  uncle,  the  earl 
^f^^DCMter,  with  some  other  magnates,  had  withdrawn  themselves 
"^  the  national  council,  in  utter  indignation  at  her  late  proceedings, 
JJw  of  the  insolence  of  her  favourite  Mortimer.  They  perceived,  too 
^that  they  had  been  made  the  tools  of  an  artful,  ambitious,  and  vin- 
^ve  woDQan,  who,  under  the  pretence  of  reforming  the  abuses  of  her 
^wnd's  government,  had  usurped  the  sovereign  authority,  and  in  one 
yjttcominitted  more  crimes  than  the  late  king  and  his  unpopular  ministers 
"8»her  had  perpetrated  during  the  twenty  years  of  his  reign.*  More- 
^»*he  barbarous  persecution  ^nd  cruel  death  of  their  late  sovereign 
"***he  princes  recoil  with  horror  at  the  idea  of  their  having  been,  in 
*"^e  measure,  accomplices  in  the  guiH  of  the  queen.  Her  favourite, 
^'^merjcven  had  the  audacity,  when  the  parliament  met  at  Salisbury, 

^^J2^««r  cathedral  is  said  to  have  been  seized  at   Burgos   by  king  Edward   Ill's 

Qg^^^^its  north  aisle  and  transept,  and  orders,  and  beheaded  at  sea  on  his  voyage  to 

tile  nS^  ^tails  of  elaborate  richness,  to  England,  in  order  to  prevent,  as  it  has  been 

Ikq,!^^'^  tide  of  wealth  M^ch  was  thus  suppoeed,  the  disgrace  which  must  have  fkdlen 

tjJSj^w  the  ecclesiastical  treasury  by  on  the  queen-dowager,  if  her  share  in  the 

j^^ioM  piece  of  loyal  priestcraft.    The  murder  of  the  late  khig.  her  husband,  had 

tZ^^H^^  hostelry,  where  the  pilgrims  been  brought  to  light  at  his  triaL 
««!:r!^ sltrine of  king  Edward  at  Glou-        >  De  la  Moor.    Walsingham. 
ii«i^?f  *<^ge(l.i8stiliinexiBtence,aQdwell        «  The  Scotch  called  their  future  qneeo,  in 

*  Tw'  *^^tion  of  antiquarian  travellers,  derision,  Joan  Make-peace. 
"'^  yean  afterwardi»   Oumey    was        «  Walsingham.    De  la  Moor.    Knighton. 
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October  16,  to  enter  the  town  at  the  head  of  an  army ;  and,huistiBg  i 
the  room  where  the  prelates  were  assembLed,  forbade  them,  under 
of  life  and  limb,  to  oppose  his  interests.  He  then  seized  on  the  yonqj 
king  and  queen,  and  carried  them  off  to  Winchester ;  and,  far  frompfi 
ing  any  regard  to  the  earl  of  Lancaster's  complaints  of  the  infringemeits 
of  his  office  of  guardian  to  the  king's  perscm,  marched  to  Leioestei^nt 
plundered  his  domain  there.^ 

Isabdla^s  cruelty,  her  hypocrisy,  and  the  unnatural  manner  in  wliii 
ahe  rendered  the  interests  of  the  young  king,  her  son,  subservient  to  Al 
aggrandizement  of  her  ferocious  paramour,  Mortimer,  excited  thein^ 
natioia  of  all  classes,  and  a  strong  party  was  organized,  under  the  aopH 
of  the  Plantagenet  princes,  to  deliver  England  from  the  tyranny  d  ttjl 
modem  Semiramis.  The  earl  of  Lancaster^  who  was  by  this  tiinefollf 
aware  of  tbe  disposition  of  his  vindictive  kinswonoan,  perceived  tMIl 
was  intended  for  her  next  victim ;  on  which  he,  with  the  brothemf 
the  late  king  and  their  confedemtes,  took  up  arms,  and  put  fortbi  a  latk 
{osU>  containing  eight  articles,  all  alarming  to  the  guilty  queen  H 
Mortimer,— especially  the  first  clause,  which  threatened  inquiry  i||| 
the  unlawful  augmentations  of  her  dower,  and  the  fifth,  r^ardisgM 
late  king's  death.^  Aware  of  the  impossibility  of  meeting  such  inqilM 
before  parliament,  Isabella  ui^d  the  king,  her  son,  to  attack  ihiWkl 
contents,  assuring  him  that  tibe  object  of  his  uncle  was  to  deprive  ttl 
of  the  throne. 

The  interference  of  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  prev^ited  aw** 
civil  war,  and  through  his  exertions  a  hollow  pacification  was  eMi 
It  Yma  not,  however,  in  the  nature  of  Isabella  to  foi^ve  any  oM 
that  had  ever  been  offered  to  her ;  and  it  is  to  be  observed,  ^^ 
emnity  had  hitherto  always  proved  fatal  to  every  person  who  id  ta 
so  unfortunate  as  to  incur  her  ill-will.  With  tbe  wariness  of  i  eat  she 
now  examined  the  characteristic  qualities  of  the  members  of  tbe  loyu ' 
family,  whom  she  determined  to -attack  separately,  since  ^e  hadfoQw 
them  too  strong  to  engage  collectively.  She  commenced  vnth  thettil^a^ 
K^ity  who  had,  ever  since  the  death  of  the  king,  his  brother,  tsoSm 
the  greatest  remorse  for  the  part  he  had  taken  in  the  late  revolo^ 
Isabella,  being  aware  of  his  state  of  miiid,  caused  it  to  be  insinuated  H 
him  that  the  late  sovereign,  his  brother,  was  not  dead,  but  a  priMMl 
within  the  walls  of  Corfe-castle.  A  friar,  whom  the  earl  employed*) 
inquire  into  the  truth  of  this  tale,  on  finding  that  every  one  in  tW 
neighbourhood  confidently  believed  that  the  unfortunate  Edward  U 
was  living  under  very  close  restraint  in  ihe  castle,  endeavoured  to  oW*" 
aocGBS  to  this  mysterious  captive :  he  was  shown,  at  a  distance,  a  p"^ 
sitting  at  table,  whose  air  and  figure  greatly  resembled  that  of  thed»| 
ceased  king,  whom,  indeed,  he  was  meant  to  personate.  1*«  eaiiw 
1  Lingaid  2  Knighton. 
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nt,  anxious  to  make  repaTation  to  his  royal  brother  for  the  injuries  he 

dooe  Mm,  hastened  to  Corfe-castle,  and  boldly  demanded  of  the 

jovemor "  to  be  conducted  to  the  apartment  of  Sir  Edward  of  Caernar- 

flBDjliiB  brother."    The  governor  did  not  deny  that  king  Edward  was 

^m  the  castle,  but  protested  the  impossibility  of  permitting  any  one 

to  see  him.    The  earl  then  prevailed  on  him  to  take  charge  of  a  letter 

for  his  illusfcrious  prisoner.     This  letter  was  immediately  conveyed  to 

I  )qiKeD  Isabella,  who  caused  the  earl   to  be  arrested  at  Winchester, 

I  ^crethe  parliament  was  tiien  assembled.^    He  was  impeached  of  high 

1  before  the  peers.      His  own  letter  was  the  chief  evidence  pro- 

l  against  him,  together  with  his  confession,  **that  a  certain  friar- 

r  of  London  told  him  he  had  conjured  up  a  spirit,  who  assured 

i  te  bis  brother  Edward  was  still  alive ;  also,  that  Sir  Ingram 

brought  him  a  letter  from  the  lord  Zouche,  requesting  his 

e  in  the  restoration  of  the  late  sovereign."  -    His  arraignment 

^»k  place  on  Sunday,  March  13,  1329  (Isabella's  sabbaths  being  no 

"  w),and  he  was  condemned  to  die  on  the  morrow.    "All  that 

"  say  the  chroniclers,  "  the  king  was  so  beset  by  the  queen  his  mother, 

the  eari  of  March,  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  make  any 

B  to  preserve  his  imcle  from  the  cruel  fate  to  which  he  had  beai  so 

I'mJBsfly  doomed."'    This  murder,   which  was  designed  by  Isabella 

i  » an  intimidation  to  the  princes  of  the  blood-royal,  had  the  effect  of 

^^^Kaang  the  abhorrence  in  which  she  was   now  held  throughout 

'  ^  kingdom.    She  further  outraged  public  opinion  by  presenting  the 

'  ^ncipal  part  of  the  estates  of  the  princely  victim  to  Mortimer's  soa. 


The  death  of  Charles  le  Bel  without  male  issue  having  left  Isabella 

"fte  sole  surviving  child  of  Philip  le  Bel,  her  eldest  son,  Edward  III., 

"••ttidered  that  he  had  the  best  claim  to  the  sovereignty  of  France.    The 

Wve  peers  of  France  decided  otherwise,  and  gave,  first  the  regency, 

^«  tiien  (on  the  birth  of  the  posthumous  daughter  of  CSiarles  le  Bel) 

:  ^throne,  to  Philip  of  Valois,  the  cousin  of  their  late  king.    Edward 

^- 188  eager  to  assert  his  claim,  as  the  nephew  of  that  monarch,  and  the 

^*rfwn  of  Riilip  le  Bel ;  but  his  mother,  deceived  by  overtures  from 

p*nce  for  a  double  marriage  between  her  daughter  Eleanor  and  the  heir 

rfVabis,  and  her  second  son  and  Philip's  daughter,  not  only  prevaited 

'  J  J^skingbsm.  affected*  all  the  pomp  and  conaequenoe  of 

^  JPoblic  Acta.  princely  Tank.    He  had  a  Ikmdred  and  elghtgr 

n^  executioner  himself  stole  secretly  knights  in  his  estabUahment,  and  nevermoved 

^>  and  the  earl  of  Kent  waited  on  the  without  a  prodigious  train  of  followers.    He 

^S^  At  Winchaater  castle-gate  from  noon  held  so  many  round  tables,  (a  epeciea  of  festi- 

I?  °^  in  the  afternoon,  because  no  one  val  peculiar  to  his  fiunily,  In  imitation  of 

rJIJin  perfoim  that  oiBae.    At  king  Arthur's  chtvalric  institutkm,)  and  as- 

Jgw  a  eondenmed  felon  in  the  Karshalsea  suxned  so  much  importance  in  his  demeanour, 

2J™  his  pardon,  on  the  condition  of  de-  that  even  his  son  Qeoffr^  called  him,  when 

vpittttQgtheuDfijortniiKtftprhice.  speaking  of  him,  "the  king  oifollj:*    In 

After  this  execution,    Morthner    aug-  feet,  he  exceeded  Gaveston  hi  fopperr  and  the 

iKDted  Ui  own  leflime  coostdfiraUy*  and  De  Spencers  in  pride  and  cmelty.—Bugdale. 
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him  from  asserting  his  own  claims,  but  compelled  him,  sorely  &g»ii( 
his  will,  to  acknowledge  those  of  his  rival,  by  performing  homage 
the  provinces  held  of  the  French  crown. 

Edward  retamed  from  his  last  conference  with  king  Philip  at  Amid 
out  of  humour  with  himself,  and  still  more  so  with  his  mother. 
evil  odour  of  her  reputation  waa  rife  in  France,  and  had  been  a  sotuok 
deep  mortification  to  him.  Matters,  which  had  been  carefully  kept  fie 
his  knowledge  in  his  own  court,  reached  him  through  various  chaon 
when  once  beyond  the  limits  of  the  thraldom  in  which  she  had 
him.  The  murder  of  his  royal  father,  the  infamy  of  IsabeM 
with  Mortimer,  her  cruelty,  falsehood,  and  rapacity,  her  lawless 
tion  of  the  sovereign  authority,  were  represented  to  him  by  his  faitt 
friends.  It  is  probable,  that  the  horror  and  indignation  which  revdati 
like  these  were  calculated  to  produce  in  the  mind  of  the  yooi 
monarch  towards  his  guilty  mother,  caused  him  to  meet  her  inth 
wonted  coldness,  for  she  appears  to  have  taken  the  alann,  and  endeaT( 
to  strengthen  her  cause  by  ^secretly  soliciting  the  support  of  the 
powerful  members  of  her  own  party. 

Among  the  unsorted  documents  in  the  Tower,  a  letter  has  lately 
discovered,  addressed  by  Isabella  to  the  earl  of  Hereford,  lord  hi^ 
stable  of  England,  and  nephew  to  her  murdered  lord,  the  late 
entreating  him  to  attend  the  parliament  about  to  meet  at  Netting 
to  which  he  had  already  been  sunmioned  in  the  name  of  the  kiift 
son.  This  letter  is  familiar  and  confidential,  and  it  is  worthy  of  < 
vation,  that  she  complains  of  "trouble  of  heart,"  and  appears  to 
an  approaching  crisis : — 

*'  Isabella,  Queen-dowager,  to  her  Nephew,  the  Earl  of  HecetoskI 
•'  Moot  dear  akd  beloved  Nephew, 

*  We  have  well  understood  what  you  have  sent  us  word  by  your  letters,  and  as' 
we  give  you  to  know  that  we  are  even  in  great  trouble  of  heart ;   but 
condition  we  are  in,  we  were  In  good  Jiealth  of  body  at  the  setting  forth  of  this  lettK^ 
the  Lord  ever  grant  to  you. 

*  Dearest  nephew,  we  pray  you  that  you  will  leave  off  all  excuses,  and  come  to  ^ 
our  son  in  the  best  manner  you  can,  and  as  he  commands  you  more  ftilly  by  his  lettaAj 
you  well  know,  dearest  nephew,  if  you  come  not,  considering  the  necessity  that  nowfl' 
will  be  greatly  talked  of,  and  wiU  be  a  great  dishonour  to  you ;  wherefore  make  «nrf 
come  at  this  time  as  hastily  as  you  can,  as  you  know,  dearest  nephew,  that  we  shall  i 
ready  to  counsel  you,  as  well  as  we  can,  in  all  things  that  shall  be  to  your  honour  and 

*<  Most  dear  and  beloved  nephew,  our  Lord  have  you  in  his  keeping !    Given  at  S 
iiam,  the  10th  day  of  October/' 
f^oned,— <*  To  come  to  the  King" 

A  fortnight  after  the  date  of  this  letter,  the  parliament  met  at 
tingham.    The  insolent  bearing  of  the  queen-mother's  paramour,  H 
mer,  at  this  period,  is  thus  quaintly  described  by  the  chronicler 
whom  Stowe  has  taken  his  curious  narrative  of  the  events  of  one  <rf 
1  Letters  of  Eoyal  and  lUustrlous  Ladies,  by  M.  A.  £.  Wood,  voL  L  p.  €^ 
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jkBBt  dramatic  passages  in  English  history :  "  There  was  a  parliament, 
■ere  Koger  Mortimer  was  in  such  glory  and  honour,  that  it  was  without 
lleomparison :  no  man  durst  name  him  other  than  earl  of  March,  and  a 
Ipeater  route  of  men  waited  at  his  heels  than  on  the  king's  person.  Ho 
^ould  suffer  the  king  to  rise  to  him ;  and  would  walk  with  him  equally, 
Jpfcepbystep,  and  cheek  by  cheek,  never  preferring  the  king,  but  would 
fO  foremost  himself  with  his  oflBcers.  He  greatly  rebuked  the  earl  of 
toaster,  cousin  to  the  king,  for  that  without  his  consent  he  appointed 
^Wtoifl  noblemen  to  lodgings  in  the  town,  asking,  *  Who  made  him  so 
.M,  to  take  up  his  lodgings  close  to  the  queen  ?'  With  which  words 
tte  constable,  being  greatly  feared  [alarmed],  appointed  lodgings  for  the 
•ri  of  lAncaster  a  full  mile  out  of  the  town,  where  was  lodged  John 
Mun,  the  earl  of  Hereford,  lord  high-constable  of  England  ;  by  which 
l^ttDs  a  great  contention  rose  among  the  noblemen  and  the  com- 
1 J^  people,  who  called  Roger  3Iortimer  *  the  queen's  paragon,  and  the 
jao^i  master,  who  destroys  the  king's  blood,  and  usurps  the  regal 
liMJesfy."' 

■  fing  Edward  had  designed  to  occupy  Nottingham-castle  himself  with 
m  train,  but  the  queen-mother  forestalled  him  by  establishing  herself 
iiere  beforehand,  under  the  protection  of  Mortimer's  followers,  who 
^"^tated  a  strong  mihtary  force.  Every  night  she  used  the  precau- 
™  of  having  the  keys  of  the  castle  brought  to  her,  and  for  greater 
•wnnty,  placed  them  under  her  pillow.^  The  quarter  where  Isabella  had 
j^  Dp  her  abode  was.the  strongest  portion  of  the  castle,  called  **  the 
<«  tower,"  built  on  the  top  of  a  rock,  accessible  only  by  a  secret  subter- 
j^nean  passage  from  the  meadows  lying  below  it,  through  which  ran  a 
^  rivulet  called  the  Lyne,  almost  under  the  castle-rock.  At  the 
■0*  of  this  rock  is  a  spring  called  "Mortimer's  well,"  and  a  cavernous 
JJ®^,  still  known  by  the  name  of  **  Mortimer's  hole,"  through  which 
*  ^htly  ascended  to  the  chamber  of  the  queen-mother,  who  affected 
*^y  a  flimsy  homage  to  public  opinion,  by  sleeping  in  a  part  of  the 
***«6  which  had  no  apparent  communication  with  his  lodgings.  Their 
J?'*'^!  meetings  were,  however,  more  than  suspected ;  and  one  of  the 
%*«  trusty  friends.  Sir  William  Montague,  by  application  to  Kobert 
I  *  Holland,  the  seneschal  of  the  castle,  to  whom  all  secret  comers  of  the 
•^^  Were  known,  obtained  a  clue,  whereby  their  royal  master  and  his 
•^^Panions  would  be  able  to  follow  the  same  track.  King  Edward 
^<iered  that  it  would  be  a  favourable  time  to  strike  a  decisive  blow 
*''  tlie  vindication  of  his  honour,  and  the  establishment  of  his  kiwful 
*thority,  by  the  arrest  of  his  mother's  favourite,  when  the  barons  of 
*^Wd,  to  whom  he  was  a  greater  source  of  offence  than  either 
"fL^^  or  De  Spencer,  were  assembled  for  their  duty  in  parliament. 

^•certain  night,"  pursues  Stowe's  authority,  "the  king  and  his 
1  Wal&iDgbam.    Knighton.    Carte. 
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friends  were  brought  by  torcbligbt  thEough  a  seczet  vaj  i 
beguming  £ur  from  thai  castle,  till  thay  came  eweat  to  iba  < 
ohamber,  which  they  by  cbaace  found  open;  they  being  annfldl 
naked  swords  in  their  hands,  went  £arward,  leaTing  thi  king  \ 
without  the  chamber  door,  lest  his  mother  should  &pj  lunu 
entered  in,  slew  Sir  Hugh  Turpington,  who  resisted  them,  andtft  j 
NeviUe  they  gave  a  deadly  wound.  From  thence  they  went  i 
C|,ueen-mother,  whom  they  found  with  the  earl  of  March,  just  i 
go  to  bed ;  and,  baring  seized  the  said  earl,  they  led  him  into  t 
the  queen  following,  coding  out,  '  Eair  son,  hare  mercy  on  i' 
Mortimer  T  for  she  knew  her  son  was  theie,  though  she  saw  him  i 
likewise  entreated  Montague  and  his  people  '  to  do  no  hann  I 
person  of  Mortimer,  because  he  was  a  worthy  knight,  her  deu| 
and  well-belored  cousin.*  No  reply  was  made  to  her  inti 
Mortuner  was  hurried  away,  the  castle  locked  on  the  queen,  i 
effects  sealed  up.  The  next  morning  Eoger  Mortimer  and  1 
were  led  prisoners  towards  London.  As  soon  as  they  app 
populace  of  Nottingham  and  the  nobles  of  the  king's  party  s 
tremendous  shout,  the  earl  of  Lancaster,  who  was  at  that  tiniel 
joining  in  the  outcry,  and  making  riolent  gesticulations  for  joyf^  ^ 

On  his  arriral  in  London,  Mortimer  was  arraigned  in 
presence  before  the  peei-s;  and  after  the  indictment  which  ( 
list  of  his  misdemeanours  was  read,  by  the  king's  command  i 
was  asked  what  sentence  should  le  awardei.    They  replied  1 
ought  to  suffer  the  same  death  as  Sir  Hugh  De  Spencer  the  i 
which  sentence  had  neither  dday  nor  mercy.    This  was  instant^^ 
into  effect    Mortimer  was  the  first  person  executed  at  Tyhu 
was  then  known  by  the  name  of  the  Elms.    His  body  hu 
gallows  there  two  days  and  nights,  by  the  especial  order  of  t 
Avas  then  taken  down  and  buried  in  the  Grey  Friars*  chi 
Newgate,  of  which  queen  Isabella  was  a  benefactress.^ 
Burford  and  Sir  John  Dererel,  who  were  taken  at  the  same  i 
Mortimer  in  the  queen's  ante-chamber,    at  Nottingham-< 
executed  with  him.    They  earnestly  desired  to  unfold  the 
of  the  late  king's  murder,  but  were  not  permitted  to  do  so,  1 
disclosures  should  implicate  the  queen  too  deeply. 

Isabella  was  spared  the  ignominy  of  a  public  trial  through! 
cession  of  the  pope,  John  XXII.,  who  wrote  to  the  young  kifig,fl 
him  not  to  expose  his  mother  s  sliame.'  After  this,  Edward  J 
all  her  crimes  to  the  evil  influence  of  Mortimer,  as  may  be  8e< 
royal  declaration  to  parliament  of  the  reasons  which  induced  ] 
inflict  the  punishment  of  death  on  that  great  state-ciiminaL 

»  Stowe'd  Chronicle.  «  Knighton.    De  la  Moor.    Wabingfaam.   Slo««.  ] 

8  Baynold,  iv.  413,  quoted  by  l>r.  Lingard,  voL  iv.  p.  14. 
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1  articte  of  this  postimmons  arraignment  it  is  set  fortli  that, — **•  The 

IBcgwrfalsely  and  maliciously  sowed  cBscord  between  the  &thcr.of 

tlofdthe  king  and  ihe  queen  his  consort,  making  her  believe  that  if 

»came  near  her  husband  he  would  poignard  her,  or  ttfurderher  in 

B  €*her  manner.    Wherefore,  by  this  cause,  and  by  other  subtleties, 

l«id  queen  remained  absent  from  her  said  lord,  to  *  tTte  great  dishonour 

^tteiwy  and  of  the  said  ^eenhts  mother,  and  great  damage,  perhaps, 

ffkwhderugtion  hereafter,  which  Oodcwert.^^^ 

^  >  of  fee  first  acts  of  the  emancipated  monarch,  after  the  gallant 

nt  by  whicli  he  had  rendered  himself  master  of  his  own  realm, 

I  to  strip  the  queen-mother  of  the  unconscionable  dower  to  which 

I  iad  helped  herself,  and  to  reduce  her  income  to  lOOOZ.  a-year.    It 

■tiso  judged  expedient  by  his  council  to  confine  her  to  one  of  the 

'  fortresses  at   some  distance  from    the  metropolis,  lest  by  her 

;  disposition  she  should  excite  fresh  troubles  in  the  realm. 

!  feg  soon  after,  by  the  advice  of  his  council,  ordered  his  mother 

►lie  etafined  in  a  goodly  castle,  and  gave  her  plenty  of  ladies  to  wait 

^  I  ker,  as  well  as  knights  and  squires  of  honour.    He  made  her  a 

ne  allowance,  to  keep  and  maintain  the  state  to  which  she  had 

I  aocMtomed,  bnt  fwbade  her  ever  to  go  out  or  show  herself  abroad, 

^    epi  at  certain  times,  and  when  anv  shows  were  exhibited  in  the  court 

3fifftec«tle.*'« 

'^Q«fle-Rising,  in  Norfolk,  was  the  place  where  queen  Isabella  was 

«W  to  spend  the  long  years  of  her  widowhood.     It  was  part  of  her 

j^feneanes,  having  been  lately  surrendered  to  her  by  the  widowed 

^  Jfof flie  last  baron  of  Montalt.    This  stately  pile  was  built  in  1176, 

'JyW31iain  Albini,  husband  to  queen  Adelicia,  on  a  bold  eminence 

*^*^^  by  a  high  bank  and  deep  vallum,  like  Norwich-castle.   The 

*"«  were  three  yards  thick ;  the  keep  was  a  large  square  tower,  encom- 

Jj*d  with  a  deep  ditch  and  bold  rampart,  on  which  was  a  strong  wall 

™  three  towers.     Enough  remains  to  show  that  Castle-Rising  must 

■"8 been  almost  an  impregnable  fortress.*    Froissart  says,  "the  queen 

jiy^cr  time  there  meekly  f*  by  which  our  readers  are  to  understand 

[!?*^6^ieither  devised  plots  nor  treasons  against  the  government  of  her 

*?^^sson,  Edward  III.,  nor  gave  further  cause  for  public  scandal. 

^ott  John  de  Molins  was  committed  the  office  of  steward  of  her  house- 

^  *  ^ard  UL,  anno  1330 ;  Par.  BoUs,  p.  ^  It  now  belongs  to  ihe  hon.  Mrs.  Greville 

•  t  tff.  t  Howard,  one  of  the  descendants  of  the  great 

K  aJt^  ^ctb  an  allusion  to  the  customs  Albini,  the  original  founder.    The  remains  of 

Ihe  a?    L  "  ^^  travelling  shows  were  this  csBtle,  so  noted  for  its  historical  remi- 

koij^^tbeatrical  exhibition  in  use,  and  niscences,  have  been,  by  the  fine  taste  of  the 

tile  g^f!'*''^8^  by  the  magnates  of  the  land.  ^^^  colonel  Howard,  partly  restored:   the 

WitwStk     "^y^  ^^  baronial  castles  were  principal  staircase  has  been  repaired,  and  two 

^((^"^Si^neries  round  them,  for  the  con-  rooms  rendered  habitable.     In  the  course 

^1^  <«  the  family  witnessing  these  at-  of  the  excavations,  a  Saxon  church  has  been 

bomlr'Pf^^tacles:  the  principal  hosteis  were  disinterred  in  a  perfect  state  of  preserva- 

*  nmilar  manner  for  the  same  purpose,  tlon. 
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hold,  an  appointment  which  must  have  heen  peculiarly  ^stastefui  to^ 
captive  queen,  since  this   knight  was  the   first  person  vrho  i 
Mortimer  in  Nottingham-castle,  and  was  rewarded,  in  oousequenoe,! 
this  post  in  her  establishment. 

It  was  rumoured  that,  during  her  long  confinement,  Isabella  i 
afflicted  with  occasional  fits  of  derangement.^  It  is  asserted  thatf 
aberrations  commenced  in  a  violent  access  of  madness  which  seized | 
while  the  body  of  Mortimer  hung  on  the  gallows.  Her  agonies  ^ 
severe,  that,  among  the  common  people,  the  report  prevailed  for  i 
months  that  she  died  at  the  time  the  body  was  taken  down, 
traditions  lead  us  to  conclude  that  for  many  months  the  populao&dl 
know  what  had  become  of  her.  Her  retired  life,  unconnecteii| 
conventual  vows,  must  have  strengthened  the  reports  of  her  ( 
ment,  which  was  attributed  to  the  horrors  of  conscience.  She  wasilj 
six-and-thirtieth  year  when  her  seclusion  at  Castle-Rising  con 
The  king  her  son,  generally,  when  in  England,  visited  her  twice  orij 
a-year,*  and  never  permitted  any  one  to  name  her  in  his  ] 
otherwise  than  with  the  greatest  respect.  It  is  to  be  observed,  | 
Edward's  council,  in  regard  to  the  petitions  of  certain  individu 
the  recovery  of  money  due  to  them  during  her  government,  are  by| 
referred  to  the  advice  of  queen  Isabella.  Her  name  is  carefully  g 
from  all  reproach  in  the  rolls  of  parliament,  which,  nevertheless,  i 
in  disputes  relative  to  her  regency.  A  petition  from  the  poor  1" 
the  forest  of  Macclesfield  to  king  Edward  declares,  that  ^*  Mai' 
mother,  holds  the  forest  as  her  heritage ;  and  yet  the  baiUff  of  ] 
field  kills  her  venison,  and  destroys  her  wood."  Isabella  is  noti 
as  queen,  but  only  as  madame  the  king's  mother.  The  king  i 
"Let  this  petition  be  shown  to  the  queen,  that  her  advice  I 
learned  thereon." 

During  the  two  first  years  of  Isabella's  residence  at  Cast 
her  seclusion  appears  most  rigorous ;  but,  in  1332,  from  variow^ 
tions,  the  fact  may  be  gathered  that  her  condition  was  amel' 
That  year  king  Edward  declared,'  "  That,  as  his  dearest  motbtf  J 
simply  and  spontaneously  surrendered  her  dower  into  his  bands,  lii| 
assigned  her  divers  other  castles  and  lands  to  the  amount  of  20002. 
same  year  this  dower  was  settled,  she  was  permitted  to  make  a  f 
age  to  the  Lady  shrine  of  Walsingham,  not  far  from  her  resid< 
Norfolk.    This  is  evidenced  from  the  ancient  Latin  records  of  tbfl  j 
poration  of  Lynn,   which  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Castle-R 


1  Sir  Winston  Glrarchill  mentions  this  tra- 
dition  as  a  fact ;  Moreri  hints  at  it.  These 
reports  are  somewhat  strengthened  by  the 
extravagant  salary  paid  to  her  family  phy- 
sician at  Kising-castle.  In  the  Foedera  is  a 
deed  seeming  **  100{.  per  annam  to  master 
Pontiode  Oonrtrone,  late  physician  to  king 


Edward  II.,  and  now  to  the  q 
Isabella ;  the baUflb of  Norwich  tree 
to  pay  him  602.  at  Easter  and  at  Hr^ 
as  long  as  he  lives^  for  bis  grntsi 
the  qneen-mother." 

*  Froissart 

*  Caley's  Foedera,  835. 
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here  is  an  entry  of  20a.  for  bread  sent  to  Isabella,  queen-dowager,  when 

IB  came  from  Walsingbam ;  also  4/.  for  a  cask  of  wine,  3Z.  18«.  Qd.  for 

•piece  of  wax,  21,  for  barley ;  and  Ss.  for  the  carriage  of  these  pur- 

naes.  King  Edward  restored  to  his  mother,  two  years  afterwards,  the 

hrenueaof  Ponthieu  and  Montrieul,  which  were  originally  the  gift  of  her 

terdered  lord.    The  same  year,  1334,  her  son,  John  of  Eltham,  died  in 

IB  Uoom  of  life,  and  her  daughter  Eleanora  was  married  to  the  duke 

f€iieMres.    The  records  of  Lynn  contain  the  following  notice,  dated 

mi  "The  queen  Isabella  sent  her  precept  to  the  mayor  to  provide 

iMBight  carpenters,  to  make  preparations  for  the  king's  visit."    In 

17,  Edward  IIL  t^in  made  some  stay  at  Gastle-Kising  with  his 

Iher.  and  Adam  de  Riffham,  of  Lynn,  sent  him  a  present  of  wine  on 

loccasion.i    Once  only  have  we  evidence  that  Isabella  visited  the 

in^lis:  this  was  in  the  twelfth  year  of  her  son's  reign,  when  she  is 

1888  to  the  delivery  of  the  great  seal  in  its  purse  by  king  Edward  to 

jert  de  Burghersh,  in  the  grand  chamber  of  the  bishop  of  Winchester's 

fa,  in  Southwark. 

fttliiment  granted  to  Edward  III.  an  aid  of  30,000  sacks  of  wool ; 
l>y  a  writ,  dated  Feb.  27,  1343,  the  barons  of  the  Exchequer  were 
Hden  to  levy  any  part  from  the  lands  and  manors  of  the  queen- 
w^t  **  because  it  was  unreasonable  that  a  person  exempt  and  not 
BKMied  to  parliament  should  be  burthened  with  aids  granted  by 
StoeBt"2  The  same  year  Isabella  received  another  visit  from  the 
fieraon.  On  this  occasion  the  Lynn  records  note  that  11^.  13«.  lOd, 
Jttpended  for  meat  sent  to  "our  lady  queen  Isabella.*'  There  is  an 
i  of  U,  ld«.  Id.  paid  by  the  corporation  for  a  present  sent  to  the 
i^old  of  our  lord  the  king  at  Thomdenes,  at  his  first  coming 
bing;  and  Zd.  for  a  horse  sent  by  a  messenger  to  Rising. 
4X>rporation,  also,  is  answerable  for  12d.  given  to  William 
iham,  the  felcon-bearer  at  Rising ;  4s.  3rf.  given  to  the  mes- 
and  minstrels  of  queen  Isabella ;  2$.  Sd,  for  wine  sent  to  the 
maid ;  and  a  largess  for  the  earl  of  Suffolk's  minstrels.  The 
ion  of  Lynn,  the  same  year,  sent  gifts  of  a  pipe  of  wine  and  a 
of  sturgeon,  costing  together  91,  12«.  9d,,  to  their  lady  queen 
;  and,  moreover,  paid  John,  the  butcher,  money  for  conveying 
ad  gifts  to  Castle-Rising.  They  sent  to  her  treasurer  and  seneschal 
of  wine  that  cost  40d,y  and  presented  12».  to  John  de  Wyndsore 
Other  men  of  the  king's  family,  when  at  Rising  ;  2d.  was  given  to  a 
A  looking  for  strayed  horses  from  the  castle ;  and  40c?.  to  the 
*  of  Bising,  when  he  came  to  obtain  horses  for  the  use  of  king 
A  barrel  of  sturgeon  cost  as  much  as  21. 15«.    The  men  of 

J^e  bave  been  favoured  with  these  ex-     set  at  rest  all  doubts  regarding  the  fact  of 
[«•  oy  the  hon.  Mra.  Greville  Howard ;     Isabella's  residence  at  Castle-Rising. 
^  »re  of  historical  importance,  since  they        »  New  Foedera,  vol.  II.  p.  836. 
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Ljnn  note  ihaX  ihej  paid  111,  for  f<nir  barrels  seat  at  diSerait 
-gifts  to  the  queen  at  CaBt^Hisixig,  and  20^.  for  two  quBiter- 
sturgeon  sent  by  her  servant  Perote.    The  supply  of  bflrringB,  » 
from  the  men  of  Lynn,  amounted  to  6Z.;  and  they  sent  hs 
quartess  of  wax,  at  a  cost  of  4J«  166.  Id.    In  tfaa  ei^teenth  year 
xeign,  king  Edward  dates  se^v<enil  tetters  to  the  pope  from  O 

A  curious  plan  for  the  annoyance  of  king  Edward  was  deTised 
year  1348  by  the  French  monardh,  who  proposed  to  make  the 
dowager  of  France  and  Isabella  the  nkediators  of  a  peaoe.  They 
to  meet  between  Calais  and  Boulogne ;  but  Edward  was  toawin 
into  the  snare  of  attracting  publio  attention  to  the  guilty  and 
mother  &om  whom  his  chums  to  the  throne  of  France  were 
Lubeila  was  not  suffoied  to  take  any  port  in  tiie  negofeiatkA: 
suooeediiig  documents  proye  that  the  treaty  was  cosoplatad  bf 
of  Lancaster  and  the  count  of  Eu.  King  EdwadL  granted,  ill 
fhirty-fiist  year  of  his  reagn«  sb&  condufit  to  William  de  Leith 
on  queen  Isabella  at  her  castle  of  Hising,  he  coming  ftcm  Sooi 
probably  wiHi  news  fW)m  her  daughter,  queen  Joanna,  t^kd  v» 
7»ry«ick.^ 

Isabella  died  at  Castle-Eisbig^  August  22nd,  ISSB,  aged  siitH 
Bhe  had  chosen  the  church  of  the  Ghrey  Friars,  whera  the 
mains  of  her  paramour  Mortimer  had  been  boried  esght-aadrM 
years  previeusiy,  £or  the  place  of  her  interment.  Carrying  her ' 
teristic  hypocrisy  even  to  the  grare,  she  was  buried  with  the! 
her  nmrdered  hiashand  on  her  breast  King  Edward  issued  a 
to  the  sheriffii  of  LondiOn  and  Middlesex,  NoT^emb^  20th,  iff 
tike  streets  from  dirt  and  all  impurities,  and  to  giavel  Bishi 
and  Aldgate,  i^slnst  the  coming  of  the  body  of  his  deareit 
queen  Isabella ;  and. directs  the  officers  of  his  ej&chequer  to  ' 
for  that  purpose.  Isabella  was  int^^ed  in  the  dioir  of  the  Gl^^ 
within  Ke^^te,  where  a  &)e  alabaster  tomb,  was  eracted 
memory.  She  had  given  62?.  towards  the  building  of  this  dHuAH 
was  usual  for  pesoBons  buded  in  the  Grey  Friars'  to  be  wrappeill 
garment  of  the  order,  as  a  security  a^inst  the  attacks  of  tiie  fonli 
Queen  Isabella  was  buried  in  tibat  garment,  and  few  stood  moreift 
of  such  protection.  It  is  a  tradition,  that  she  assumed  the  ooitf 
garb  at  CastLe-BasiDg.  Pieiixaps  Isabella,  in  the  decline  of  life^ 
admitibed  into  the  thiid  order  c^  St.  Francis^  institnted  ahoat 
years  befcare  her  death  for  lay-penitents  who  wsere  not  bound  by< 
toal  TOWS.  That  she  made  some  pretence  to  piety  nmy  be  i 
from  the  following  list  of  her  relics,  for  which  Edwaed  HL 
receipt  "  to  his  beloved  chaplain,  Edmund  de  Eammersby,  on  behall 
1  BlomfieWs  Norfolk.  Public  Acts.  Wal-  employed  to  request  queen  Isabella  to  ac 
singbam.  Stowe's  London.  Pennant.  The  mediatrix  with  king  Edward.  le^oidns 
Foedera  impUea  "  liiat  William  de  l£ith  was     ransom  of  David,  kinis  of  Sootlaod." 
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imothtt^  the  first  year  of  her  impriaonxaent :  Two  crystal  vages,  c(mi- 
minute  bones,  relics  of  the  holy  InoDeeiubB;  one  silver  £ask, 
relics  of  St.  Sylvester ;  part  of  tiie  sida  of  St.  Lawmce, 
Im  silver ;  and  a  joint  ef  Joba  the  Baptist's  little  fin^sr."^ 
lAceoding  to  Blomfield,  local  tradkioii  aoserts  that  queen  Isabella  Iks 
^pediiGastle-EifiiBg  church,  and  that  all  the  procesaon  to  the  Gvey 
fmolk  Loodon  was  but  au  empty  pi^eaat.  hi  ooufirmatioii  of  this 
^■RtioD  they  poiui  out  a  simf^  grey  stone,  with  this  imcripiicin 

i  XflASSLLA  USOINA. 

SbtiqTOries,  however,  are  of  opinion  that  this  stone  covers  the  grave  of 
|fce  of  the  officers  or  ladies  who  died  in  her  service  at  Castle-Rising ; 
Jut  it  is  possible  that  she  might  have  bequeathed  her  heart  to  her 
W^  church,  and  that  this  inscription  may  denote  the  spot  where  it 
*^ras  interred. 

'  -An  effigy  of  Isabella  is  to  be  seen,  in  perfect  preservation,  among  the 
ihtaettes  which  adorn  the  tomb  of  her  son,  John  of  Eltham,  at  West- 
ttJMter-abbey.  The  fashion  which  prevailed  for  about  half  a  century, 
of  Bwroimding  tombs  with  eflBgies  of  the  kindred  of  the  deceased,  has 
IWKrved  the  resemblances  of  two  of  our  queens.  It  were  vain  to  seek 
«»6  portraits  of  Isabella  and  her  aunt  Marguerite  elsewhere  than  on  the 
monument  of  him,  who  was  at  the  same  time  the  younger  brother  of 
KwaidHI.,  son  of  queen  Isabella,  and  great-nephew  to  Marguerite  of 
^W-  Isabella's  statuette  stands  at  the  left  hand  of  the  well-known 
•%.of  her  murdered  lord,  Edward  II.  These  statuettes  are  wonderful 
•'*k8  of  art :  they  are  carved  out  of  the  purest  and  finest  alabaster, 
•"wngh  five  centuries  of  London  atmosphere  have  dyed  them  of  the 
J^  ^  jet.  Some  great  artist  has  designed  them,  for  the  ease  of  the 
JJJ^es,  the  flow  of  the  draperies,  and  the  individuality  of  the  features,  are 
^^  all  praise.  The  side  of  the  tomb  opposite  to  St.  Edward's 
^1  being  protected  by  a  strongly-carved  oaken  screen,  they  are  as 
M«ct  as  when  they  issued  from  the  hands  of  the  sculptor.  Fortunately, 
^^  side  are  arranged  the  English  relatives  of  prince  John  ;  on  the 
J7*^f>  which  was  occupied  by  his  French  ancestors,  the  work  of  destruc- 
^  has  been  nearly  completed  by  the  depredators  who  formerly  devas- 
JJ^  the  abbey.  Isabella's  cast  of  features,  though  pretty,  is  decidedly 
Jjoorish,  a  circumstance  easily  accounted  for  by  her  Navarrese  descent, 
jj  ^  a  small  crown  at  the  top  of  the  conventual  hood ;  her 
J^ow*8  costume  is  much  more  rigid  than  that  of  the  virtuous  widow  of 
^^wd  I., — ^her  aunt  Marguerite.  She  wears  the  widow's  barb  high 
*  her  chin,  and  holds  a  sceptre  in  her  right  hand.  But  little  of  her 
^  forehead  is  visible;   in  the  original  her  mouth  has  a  laughing 


'  Caley'B  Foedcra,  p.  825. 
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expression,  strangely  at  variance  with  her  garb  of  woe,  and  with  M 
tragic  deeds  that  marked  her  career. 

Isabella's  virtuous  daughter,  Joanna,  queen  of  Scotland,  the  faithfiil 
and  devoted  consort  of  the  unfortunate  David  Bruce,  survived  her  motbet 
only  a  few  days,  and  was  interred  in  the  church  of  the  Grey  Frian, 
within  Newgate.^  Some  authors  assert  that  on  the  same  day  Londa 
witnessed  the  solemn  pageant  of  the  entrance  of  the  funeral  prooesskn 
of  the  two  queens, — one  from  the  eastern,  and  the  other  from  the  nortt 
em  road ;  and  that  entering  the  church  by  opposite  doors,  the  loyil 
biers  met  at  the  high  altar.  After  a  separation  of  thirty  years,  the  eiri] 
mother  and  the  holy  daughter  were  united  in  the  same  burial  rite. 

>  Speed.    Stowe's  Annals.    On  the  site  of  Christ-church  schooL 
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PHILiPPA    OF    HAINAULT, 

QUEEN  OF  EDWARD  III. 


CHAPTER  I. 


Tniappy  union  of  the  illustrious  Philippa  with  her  thrice-renowned 
M  Lad  been  previously  cemented  by  mutual  preference,  manifested  in 
tiw  first  sweet  spring-time  of  existence,  when  prince  Edward  took  refuge 
^ithhis  mother,  queen  Isabella,  at  the  court  of  Hainault.  "Ck)unt 
Wfcn  of  Hainault  had  at  that  time  four  daughters,"  says  Froissart ; 

these  were  Margaret,  Philippa,  Joanna,  and  Isabel.  The  young  prince, 
<lUTiiigliig  mother's  residence  in  Hainault,  paid  more  court  and  attention 
to  Philippa  than  to  any  of  the  others,  who  also  conversed  with  him  more 
/jBqnently,  and  sought  his  company  oftener,  than  any  of  her  sisters." 
Jm  vas  in  1326,  when  prince  Edward  was  in  his  fifteenth  year,  and  the 
*wy  Philippa  a  few  months  younger.  She  was  tall  in  stature,  and 
^'^^xned  with  the  brilliant  complexion  for  which  the  women  of  her 
*^tfy  are  celebrated. 

A  poet  of  her  time  has  commemorated  "  her  roseate  hue  and  beauty 
pj^tfand  it  can  well  be  imagined  that,  without  any  claims  to  regu- 
'"y  of  features,  her  early  bloom  was  beautiful.  The  youthful  lovers,  after 
J*°wig  together  in  the  palace  of  the  count  of  Hainault,  at  Valenciennes, 
«f  »bout  a  fortnight,  were  separated.  Edward  embarked,  with  his  mother 
^  John  of  Hainault,  on  the  dangerous  expedition  of  invading  his  un- 
«*taiiate  father's  kingdom,  while  his  beloved  was  left  in  a  state  of  uncer- 
^^  whether  the  exigencies  of  the  state  and  the  caprice  of  relatives 
'^d  ultimately  permit  to  be  joined  the  hands  of  those  whose  hearts  had 
^*^y  elected  each  other. 

■Although  a  decided  affection  subsisted  between  young  Edward  and 
^PPa,  it  was  not  considered  in  accordance  with  the  royal  etiquette  of 
^  era  for  the  heir  of  England  to  acknowledge  that  he  had  disposed  of 
J^  heart  without  the  consent  of  the  parliament  and  coimcil.  Queen 
•■ftella  iindertook  the  arrangement  of  this  affair,  and  soon  led  the  public 
•'^Miorities  to  the  decision  that  a  daughter  of  the  count  of  Hainault  would 
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be  the  most  desirable  alliance  for  her  son.  The  particular  danghter  of  ' 
that  family  was  not  specified  in  the  docmnent  requesting  the  dispense 
tion  of  the  pope  ;  the  words  are,  "  to  marry  a  daughter  of  that  nobfe" 
man,  William,  count  of  Hainault,  Holland,  and  Zealand,  and  lord  of 
Friesland."  Thus  the  lovers  remained  seven  months  after  the  coTona- 
tion  of  Edward  in  a  state  of  suspense.^  The  council  at  last  graydy 
decided  that  Adam  Orleton,  the  notorious  bishop  of  Hereford,  shodd 
visit  the  court  of  Hainault,  and  dioose,  among  the  daughters  of  ^ 
count,  the  young  lady  who  seemed  most  worthy  to  be  the  queen  of 
England.  As  the  choice  of  the  bishop  aad  king  fell  on  PhiliHa,  the 
young  king  had  certainly  informed  Adam  Orleton,  in  confidence,  vhkh 
princess  among  the  fair  sisterhood  was  the  elected  lady  of  his  lieart 
The  proceedings  of  the  bishop  are  thus  narrated  by  our  last  rhyming 
chronicler,  Hardyng  :^ — 

**  He  sent  forth  then  to  Hainanlt,  for  a  wife, 
A  Ufihop  and  other  lords  tempond. 
Among  them'telfs  ova  lords  for  high  prudence. 
Of  the  btahop  adoed  counael  and  sentence. 
'  Which  daaghter  <if  the  fiTi»  aho«M  he  our  ^pueB  ?* 
Who  connsell'd  thus  with  aad  ATiaement, 

*  We  win  have  her  with  fairest  form,  I  ween/  I 

To  which  they  all  accorded  with  aob  mind. 
And  chose  Philip^  that  was  flrillhwhiin^ 
As  the  wise  Inshop  did  determine. 
Bat  then  among  them-se^j  they  langhed  aye ; 
'VboBt  lords  then  aaid,  *  Their  bishop  jodged^Sbll  aocAh 
Tha  bcauly  of*  kidy.' " 

This  passs^,  among  many  others,  will  prove  that  personal  bwwftyw 
considered  by  our  ancestors  as  a  most  desirable  qualification  in  «^iW^ 
ccmsort.  For  this  reason,  these  biograpides  are  compelled  by  hrfi  *^ 
dwell  on  the  personal  advantages  possessed  by  our  queens.  Tfee?'*'^*  | 
of  England  appear,  with  few  exceptions,  to  have  been  the  finest  iw^^^ 
of  tbOT  time. 

The  yoimg  king,  then  about  sixteen,  sent  to  Sir  John  of  Hainault,  wM® 
be  well  knew  in  England,  "that  he  should  love  a  niece  ctf  Tils  "^^^ 
any  lady  in  the  world,  on  his  account,  and  therefore  bagged  him  to  ipwj 
on  Hie  marriage  treaty  and  dispensation  f  for  the  near  relationship  «^  ^ 
motlxers  put  ihe  bride  and  bridegroom  in  the  second  degree  of  coossW' 
Sir  Jdm  gave  them  such  sumptuous  entertainment  as  would  be  tireww 

1  The  name  of  Philippa  is  not  mentioned  assnch,  his  aa1iM>rity  is  gWBt.   ^jfJJjSJ 

-  tin  the  last  Instrument  from  Avignon  was  exe-  have  been  extreme,  as  he  lived  }dw^ 

cated,  dated  Sept  3, 1587.— PoBdera^  voL  iv.  '•fhole  of  Ae  reipjs  of  the  home  «  Jf^IJ; 

.  2  Haidyng  was  a  Lincolnshire   man,  a  was  pensioned  hy  Henry  VI<  in  *^<Q)^ 

djxonicler  and  an  antiquaiy,  brought  up  In  num,  and  finally  presented  hlsoo'JPJL^ 

ftM  family  of  the  earl  of  Northumberland,  so  tory  to  Edward IV. :  he  mnttHmaDV^^ 

ftmoos  hi  the  depo^on  of  Richard  IL    In  more  than  ninety.    He  "aentions  flvewj^ 

his  youth  he  acted  as  secretary  to  his  lord,  ters  of  Hahiartilt:  the  eldest  8ypg'y;_TSL». 

m&  waa  proeot  at  the  battle  of  Shrewsbury,  been  contracted  to  Edwasd  iU. v  m  b«^* 

,  He  %  tberefoi««  nearly  a  contemporary,  and,  and  was  dead  at  this  time. 
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to  idate.  He  most  willingly  complied  with  their  requests,  if  the  pc^ 
udliolj  church  had  no  abjecticoL  Two  of  the  knights  and  some  aUe 
tbrks  were  de^tchad  to  Avignoo,  where  the  pope  and  college  ceosented 
flurt  bougDantljr.  Oa  th^  return  to  Yalenciemies,  immediate  prepaia- 
tiflitt  Ten  made  ibr  the  dress  a&d  equipage  of  a  lady  who  was  oopsiddcd 
TQrthjto  he  the  queen  of  Eugland. 

Ddiraid  III.  was  then  at  Nottingham.  He  charged^  ^'his  beloved 
^uihaloiBew  de  Bur^ezah,  constable  of  DoYer,  to  recdve  and  weloonae 
into  ius  kingdom  that  noble  person,  William^  oouni  of  Hainauii;,  wi^ 
fite  ilhiBtrious  dacousd  Fhili{^pai  his  daughter,  and  ^-^  fymiliATw  of  the 
flidoouni  and  daiasel ;  and  he  charges  all  and  singalar  his  nobility  and 
inpie  of  the  counties  throngh  whi^  the  count,  damsel,  and  fainiliani 
W  F»%  to  do  them  kmour'and  give  them^duliful  aid."  It  waa  neoea- 
nry  6r  iiie  lady  Phili}^  and  her  escort  to  travelacross  England  io  meet 
^  VDysl  bridegroom,  who  was  then  peribiming  his  warlike  noviciate,  on 
the  SoQttiah  border,  under  the  aaspioea  of  his  mother  and  MartiMutx^ 
^gWBrt  the  great  Bobert  Brace. 

^^pa  was  married  at  YalencienBes  by  procuration,  soon  aiteor  tibe 
l^of  this  instnunent.  She  embarked  for  England at^Wiaant, landed al 
A^ff  with  all  her  suite,  and  arrived  in  London  Dee^nber  23, 1327,  with 
*  ictioae  and  display  of  ms^fioence  in  accordance  widi  the  great  wealth 
^  W  country.  She  was  esoosted  by  her  unde,  John  of  Hainaiilt,  trnd 
|^%kr  father,  a^  was  expected.  A  sol^oon  piocessicxa  of  the  cteigy 
'''^'■'^ooed  her  into  the  city,  and  she  was  presented  by  the  lord  mayor 
^aUemien  of  London  with  a  service  of  idate,'w<vth  3002.,  as  a  mar* 
^  gift— a  baiefaction  prompted,  most  likely,  by  the  gratitude  of  the 
^tiseos  £)r  a  treaty  of  cconmeroe  established  between  England  and  the 
«)w  CSwmtries  in  the  preceding  summer,  wh«i  these  nuptials  were  first 
^fy  a^tated.  The  king  was  still  with  his  army  in  the  n<»th,  York 
'^his  head-quartens ;  and  though  London  was  in  an  uproarioua  staAe 
^  iqoicing  at  the  arrival  of  the  yoiu^  qxseexx^  she  set  out  immediatdly 
'^tteet  her  lord.  But  there  were  feastii^  and  sumptuous  entertain- 
^ts  in  London  for  three  weeks  after  her  landing. 

^ppa  passed  New-year's  day  at  the  abbey  of  PeterbOTough.  She 
*^  escorted  on  h^*  northern  journey  by  the  oou^in-german  of  the  "kms^ 
^  Bohun,  earl  of  Hereford  and  Essex,  and  ilord  high-amstable.  Am 
*^^"^g  riot  occurred  at  the  abbey  owing  to  the  tyranny  of  Hereford, 
^•when  Philif^a  was  about  to  depart,  seized  by  violenee  on  a  litde 
^^  Godfrey  de  la  Mard:,  under  the  pmtection  of  the  abbot  pf  Petes- 

V^'S?**  ^^^  *^*    ^'^^'■^  Orleton,  who  and  pertinaciously  reftising  to  'pay  a  brHbe 

r^.  toe  negotiation,  had  not  the  honour  of  high  enough   to  aatisiy  th»  raiMwity  at  the 

Jjwiing  the  treaty.    He  had  at  this  time  queen-mother.    The  astute  priest  considered 

r^tiito  dkgnoeiiitb  IntheUaaad  H«rti-  she  w«  too  much  fn  his   power  t»  deed 

?[>»ttaaceptii«tiM  rich  Uihafrio  of  Win-  socfa  oanaldentJon.— See  the  preceding  btf- 

""^  vUhimt  the  ooMcnt  of  ttae  crown,  giapfay. 
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borougb,  and,  claiming  him  as  the  son  of  one  of  his  vassals,  carried  hii 
off  in  the  royal  cortege,^  No  other  adventures  of  the  qneen*8  hM 
progress  are  recorded :  the  dismal  season  and  bad  roads  made  it  tete 
The  royal  marriage  did  not  take  place  until  January  the  24th,  133II| 
when  the  hands  of  Edward  and  Philippa  were  united  at  York  minite 
The  magnifioenoe^of  the  espousals  w«s  heightened  by  the  grand  entiyl 
a  hundred^of  the  principal  nobility  of  Scotland,  who  had  arrived  li 
order  to  conclude  a  lasting  peace  with  England,  cemented  by  the  n^ 
riage  of  the  king's  little  sister,  Joanna.  The  parliament  and  i^ 
oouncil  were  likewise  convened  at  York,  and  the  flower  of  the  Eodl 
nobility,  then  in  arms,  were  assembled,  round  the  young  king  aaiS 
bride.  The  royarpair  kept  Easter  at  York,  and  after  the  fioaljl 
with  Scotland,  they  returned  southward  from  Lincoln  to  Norths 
and  finally^settled  in  June,  at  the  beautiful  summer  palace  of  Wo( 
which  seems  the  principal  abiding-place  of  Philippa  while  her ; 
husband  was  yet  under  the  tutelage  of  Mortimer  and  the  queen-i 

A  dead  silence  is  kept  in  all  the  public  documents  r^rdingj 
amount  of  Philippa's  portion, — ^for  reasons  good,  since  the  queen-m 
had  already  spent  it.  As  for  the  usual  dower  of  the  queens  of  F 
the  whole  of  its  lands  were  possessed  by  the  queen-mother;  hutl| 
<ieed,  executed  at  Northampton,*  May  5th, "  the  king,"  says  the  1 
father,  Roger,  bishop  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry,  **  had  promised  i 
15,000i.per^  annum  of  lands  should  bo  settled  on  her."  Queenh 
was  part  of  the  young  queen's  dower ;  the  Saxon  kings  had  a  1 
t»8tle  there  called  Kyngborough,  on  a  rising  ground  commanding  i 
view  over  the  Thames.  Edward  III.  pulled  down  the  ruins,  andlf 
a  residence  for  his  queen,  meant  to  facilitate  their  frequent  vistel 
native  country :  he  changed  the  name  of  the  place  to  Queenl 
<x>mpliment  to  her.  Gibbon,  the  historian,  claims  for  his  1 
Gibbon,  king  Edward's  architect,  the  honour  of  designing  and  1 
.  Philippa's  palace  in  the  Isle  of  Sheppey.  Nothing  remains  of  i|< 
-excepting  a  few  crumbling  walls  just  above  the  soil,  some  indici 
the  donjon,  mount,  and  an  old  well.* 

Isabella  provided  so  richly  for  herself  and  her  daughter-in-laVf  1 
«he  left  her  son,  the  sovereign  of  England,  nearly  penniless, 
assisting  at  the  marriage  of  his  niece.  Sir  John  of  Hainault  i 
to  his  native  country,  laden  with  jewels  and  rich  presents, 
the  Hainaulters  who  had  escorted  her  to  England  stayed  with  ^ 
Philippa;  but  among  those  who  remained  was  a  youth,  named  J 
Wantelet  de  Manny,*  whose  oflBoe  was  to  carve  for  her.    The  ( 
tion  of  the  young  queen  did  not  take  place  till  more  than  two  ] 

1  BUhop  Ftitrick*8  Hist,  'of  l^terboroa^,        *  FroisMurt.    Thk  attendant  of  4»«J 
^  41.  a  FoBdera,  voL  It.        llppa  is  Sir  Walter  Mauny, »  ceteW^ 

*  It  was  completely  destroyed  by  Cromwell,     one  of  the  flzst  knights  of  the  Gaiter. 
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ifter  her  marriage.  The  king,  from  his  palace  at  Eliham,  issued  a 
nmmoDs,  dated  the  28th  of  February,  1330,  '*for  his  beloved  and 
uthful  Bartholomew  de  Burghersh  to  appear  with  his  barons  of  the 
^qae-ports,  to  do  their  customary  duties  at  the  coronation  of  his 
learest  queen  Philippa,  which  takes  place  if  God  be  propitious,  the  Sun- 
Jay  next  to  the  feast  of  St  Peter,  in  the  cathedral  of  Westminster."^ 
It  took  place  on  that  day  with  no  particular  splendour,  for  the  rapacity 
of  Isabella  and  Mortimer  had  absorbed  all  the  funds  provided  to  support 
the  dignity  of  the  crown.  But  the  period  of  their  sway  drew  near  its 
close:  the  young  lion  of  England  had  already  manifested  signs  of  dis- 
dain at  the  igDoble  restraint  in  which  he  was  held. 

Parliament  was  sunamoned  that  spring  at  Woodstock,  whither  Phi- 
lippa and  her  royal  lord  had  retired  after  the  coronation.  A  singular 
flocoment*  is  dated  from  thence  the  succeeding  April,  in  which  the  kii^ 
informs  his  treasurer,  "that  his  faithful  and  beloved  Bobert  de  Vere, 
hebg  earl  of  Oxford,  was  hereditary  chamberlain  to  the  queens  of  Eng- 
^'i  at  all  coronations  the  ancestors  of  the  earl  had  officiated  in  the 
wne  capacity,  and  that  in  consequence  he  claimed  the  bed  in  which  the 
qneen  had  slept,  her  shoes,  and  three  silver  basins,— one  in  which  she 
crashed  her  head,*  and  two  others  in  which  she  washed  her  hands.  And 
the  king  desires  that  the  earl  may  freely  receive  the  basins  and  the 
shoes  •,  hut  as  for  her  bed,  the  treasurer  is  to  pay  the  earl-chamberlain 
a  hundred  marks  as  a  compensation  for  his  claim  thereon." 

^e  the  young  king  was  yet  under  the  dominion  of  his  unworthy 
mother,  his  consprt,  Philippa,  gave  birth  to  her  firstborn,  afterwards  the 
celebtated  hero,  Edward,  surnamed  the  Black  Prince.  He  first  saw  the 
^t  at  the  palace  of  Woodstock,  June  15, 1330.  The  great  beauty  of 
uus  infant,  his  size,  and  the  firm  texture  of  his  limbs,  filled  every  one 
'ith  admiration  who  saw  him.  Like  that  renowned  queen-r^ent  of 
"*|ce,  Blanche  of  Castile,  mother  of  St.  Louis,  Philippa  chose  to 
^tiah  her  babe  at  her  own  bosom.  It  is  well  known  that  the  portraits 
<^'  the  lovely  young  Philippa  and  her  princely  boy  formed  the  favourite 
^^h  for  the  Virgin  and  Child  at  that  era. 

^  order  to  celebrate  the  birth  of  the  heir  of  England,  a  grand  touma- 
^t  wag  proclaimed  at  London.  Philippa  and  all  the  female  nobility 
^  invited  to  be  present.  Thirteen  knights  were  engaged  on  each 
^  and  the  tournament  was  held  in  Cheapside,  between  Wood-street 
p  Queen-street :  the  highway  was  covered  with  sand  to  prevent  the 
Horses*  feet  from  slipping,  and  a  grand  temporary  tower  was  erected, 
^  of  hoarding,  filled  with  seats  for  the  accommodation  of  the  queen 
J^hei  ladies.  But  scarcely  had  this  fair  company  entered  the  tower, 
^^  the  scaffolding  suddenly  gave  way,  [and  all  present  fell  to  the 

*  Edvard  IIL  Patent  rolls.  2  Foedera,  voL  Iv.  p.  426. 

>  '  Face '  'vrould  be  more  likely,  but  the  actual  word  is  capitir. 
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grofind  with  the  qneen.  Though  no  cme  wss  injnredy  aQ  were  \isc3if 
frightened,  and  great  conihsion  ensued.  When  the  yoong  kk^  ssvlf 
peril  of  his  wife  he  flew  into  a  tempest  of  Tage,  and  rowed  ihalil 
careless  carpenters  who  had  constructed  the  building  shocdd  instsif 
he  put  to  death.  Whether  he  would  thus  fer  have  stretched  &e  p' 
rogative  of  an  English  sovereign  can  never  he  known,  lor  his  an^ 
partner,  scarcely  "recovered  from  the  shock  of  her  fell,  threfw  heai 
on^  her  knees  before  the  incensed  king,  and  so  effectually  pleaded  ft 
the  pardon  <^  the  poor  men,  that  Edward  became  pacified,  and  ixgni 
them. 

In  the  decline  of  the  year  1330,  Edward  HI.  shook  off  the  Tcahii 
hnposed  upon  him  by  his  unworthy  mother  and  her  feiocious  psaMtt; 
He  executed  justice  on  the  great  criminal  Mortimer  in  the  smmnflftfl 
basty  way  in  which  he  was  always  inclined  to  act  when  under  13k  W 
pulse  of  passion,  and  at  a  distance  from  his  queen.    No  one  can 
Ihat  he  was  impatient  to  destroy  the  murderer  of  his  &ther  ant 
uncle  Edmund.    Still  this  eagerness  to  execute  sudden  vengeance 
the  influence  of  rage,  whether  justly  or  unjustly  excited,  is  a  trait 
character  oi  this  m%hty  sovereign  which  appears  in  his  yonfli, 
which  it  is  neceissary  to  point  out  in  order  to  develop  the  heiutifdl 
nearly  perfect  character  of  his  queen.     No  sooner  were  Ihe  ] 
government  in  the  hands  of  the  young  king,  than  he  vigoronsly 
himself  for  the  reformation  of  the  abuses  ka  which  the 
of  Mortimer  was  infamous :  many  excellent  laws  were  made,  and  oM 
revived,  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  the  English  people.    Bat,  aixntpi 
things,  the  king  had  the  wisdom  to  provide  a  profitable  occupation  frjf 
active  energies  of  his  people.    "  Blessed  be  the  memory  of  Ving  SM 
III.  and  Philippa  of  Hainault,  his  queen,  who  first  invented  cfcA^ 
says  a  monastic  chronicler.    Start  pot^  gentle  reader ;  the  En^  ^ 
clothes  before  the  time  of  this  excellent  queen.    The  grateful  JM^\ 
this  invocation,  merely  means  to  imply  that,  by  her  advice,  the^  " 
first  manufectured  doth}    Philippa,  young  as  she  was,  well  lem 
the  sources  of  prosperity  which  enriched  her  own  country.  She  estalM 
a  manufacturing  colony  at  Norwich  in  the  year  1335 ;  but  the  first  si 
towards  this  good  work  were  commenced  so  early  as  the  3rd  of  July,  Bl 
within  a  few  months  of  the  assumption  of  power  by  the  youthful  kii^ 
letter  so  dated,  fi^m  Lincoln,  is  addressed  to  John  Kempe  of  FlanA 
cloth-weaver  in  wool,  in  which  he  is  informed,  "  That  if  he  will 


'  A  more  coherent  notice  of  this  great     Borgondy,  a  century  after,  instltatrf 
l)enefit  to  England  is  given  by  Fuller,  who     order  of  the  Qolden  Fleeoe,  wfaerdo  ■ 


defines  the  difference  between  a  pastoral  and  the  fleec«  was  onrs,  but  the  gold  tbei^ 

a  mannfactnring  land  in  his  nsual  impressive  vast  was  their  emolument  by  tbe  tnd» 

though  quaint  style.     <'  The  king,  having  clothing.     Oar  king  therefore  resolM 

married  Philippa,  the  daughter  of  the  earl  of  possible,  to  reduce  the  trade  to  bis  owacfllPi 

Hainault,  bc^^  now  to  grow  sensible  of  the  trymen,  who  as  yet  were  ignorant,  as  W^ 

great  gain  the  Netherlands  gat  by  our  Eng-  ing  no  more  what  to  do  with  their  vooltw  1 

llsh  wool,  in  memory  whereof  the  duke  of  the  sheep  that  bore  it."  1 
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gjaod  with  his  servants  and  ^)prentioes  of  his  mystery,  and  with  his 
ids  and  chattels,  and  with  any  dyers  and  fullers  who  may  be  io- 
Qfid  willingly  to  accompany  Mm  beyond  seas,  and  exercise  their 
fttexies  in  the  kingdom  of  England,  they  shall  have  letters  of  protec- 
3a  and  assistance  in  their  settlement."^ 

PMlippa  occasionally  visited  Kempe  and  lihe  rest  of  her  colony  in 
{orwiclL  Nor  did  she  disdain  to  blend  all  the  magnificenoe  of  chivalry 
niHkha  patronage  of  the  productive  arts.  Like  a  beneficent  queen  of 
he  hire,  she  cherished  and  protected  the  working  bees.  At  a  period  of 
Her  life,  which  in  canimon  characters  is  considered  girlhood,,  she  had  en* 
;iehedone  of  the  cities  of  her  realm  by  her  statistic  wisdom.  There  mtt 
jriadom  likewise  in  the  grand  tournaments  she  held  at  Norwich,  which 
night  be  considered  as  exhibitions  showing  the  citizens  how  well,  in 
time  of  need,  they  could  be  protected  by  a  gallant  nobility.  These  fes- 
Mi&  di^layed  the  defensive  class  and  the  productive  class  in  admirable 
moon  and  beneficial  intercourse,  while  the  example  of  the  queen  pro- 
noted  mutual  respect  between  them.  Edward  III.  did  not  often  take 
{tft  in  these  visits  to  Norwich,  which  were  generally  paid  by  the  queen 
vlule  her  husband  spent  some  days  with  his  guilty  and  miserable  mother 
ifc  Casde-Rising,  in  N-orlblk ;  a  strong  proof  that  he  did  not  consider  her 
%fitcQQipani(m  for  Philippa.  The  house  in  which  his  queen  usually 
^pittned  was  long  pointed  out  by  the  grateful  inhabitania  of  Norwich : 
^te  ate  is  not  forgotten  at  the  present  day. 

^  tltt  most  interesting  cconment  on  iJie  lasting  benefits  conferred  by 
the  illiatnous  consort  of  Ihe  third  Edward  on  Norwich,  when  she  assisted 
lU  inhabitants  to  compete  with  her  countxymen  in  the  manufactures 
™  which  she  knew  the  wealth  and  importance  of  those  princely  mer- 
«iants  were  derived,  we  take  leave  to  subjoin  the  testimony  of  a  gpntle- 
^  who  contributed  in  no  slight  degree  to  the  prosperity  of  the  metro- 
P^  of  our  eastern  countiBSi  and  whose  school  of  design  carried,  the 
^ttU  in  wool  and  silk  to  a  degree  of  perfection  which  no  foreign  loom 
^  Hirpass :  "  The  citizens  of  Norwich  are  especially  indebted  to  the 
S^  queen  Philippa  for  her  condescension  in  introducing  and  promoting 
ijaanlactures,  which  for  five  centuries  have  furnished  wealth  and  em- 
J'ttyment  to  a  large  portion  of  its  inhabitants."  ^  The  dearly-purchased 
aatelg  of  Crcssy  and  Poictiers  have  faded  to  the  mere  abstract  memory 
w  the  military  prowess  of  the  victorious  Edward  and  his  sons,  regarding 
i^hich  no  national  benefit  remains ;  while  the  fruits  of  Philippa's  statistic 
i***^!  wisdom  continue  to  provide  sources  of  wealth  and  national 
FOfiperity  for  generations  yet  unborn.  It*  is  likely  that  the  establish- 
^^  of  the  Flemish  artists  in  England  had  some  connexion  with  the 
^'  that  Jeanne  of  Yalois,  countess  of  Hainault,  paid  to  her  royal 

^??*r*'    ^«»P«  ^a*  t*^«  patriarch  of        2  Letter  of  the  late  Edward  Blakdey,  Esq., 
*wwteh  Woollen  maoufactures.  shawl  manufacturer  and  sheriff  of  Norwich. 
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daughter  in  the  autumn  of  1331.  The  mother  of  Philippa  was  a  wirfj 
and  good  woman,  who  loved  peace  and  promoted  the  peaceftd  aiw 
During  her  sojourn  in  England  she  further  strengthened  the  beneftir 
alliance  between  England  and  the  Low  Countries,  by  negotiatin*^ 
marriage  between  the  king's  sister,  Eleanora,  and  the  duke  of  GueMrt^ 
which  was  soon  after  celebrated. 

Edward  III.  commenced  a  furious  war  on  Scotland  in  1333.  His  faift* 
ful  queen  followed  his  campaign ;  but  while  the  king  laid  siege  toBerwiii 
Philippa  was  in  some  danger  at  Bamborough-castle,  where  she  lesttfi 
that  summer:  for  Douglas,  the  valiant  guardian  of  his  young te^ji 
turned  the  tables  on  the  English  invader,  and  made  a  forced  mani^^ 
lay  fierce  siege  to  Bamborough,^  hoping  that  Edward,  alarmed  nf\ 
danger  of  his  queen,  would  relinquish  Berwick  and  fly  to  her  assistatt^ 
but  Edward  knew  too  well  the  strength  of  "  king  Ina's  castle  hroidaB 
high,"  and  the  firm  mind  of  his  Philippa,  to  swerve  from  his  designs  il 
•  Berwick.    Infuriated,  however,  by  the  attempt  to  capture  his  queen, li 
in  a  sudden  transport  of  passion,  ordered  the  two  sons  of  the  goved 
of  Berwick,  who,  unfortunately,  were  in  his  hands,  to  be  put  to  dd 
Perhaps  this  atrocious  deed  would  have  been  prevented  if  the  just  i 
gracious   Philippa  had  been  by  the  side  of  her  incensed  lord;  I 
Philippa  was  closely  besieged  in  Bamborough,  and  her  danger  exi 
rated  her  husband  into  an  act  really  worse  than  any  performed  lifi 
stem  grandsire,  Edward  I.    Berwick  was  won  by  lie  victorious  U 
from  the  stunned  and  paralysed  father,  but  by  the  murder  of  the  h 
less  boys  he  for  ever  stained  his  chivalric  name.    Douglas  and  Ed*l 
joined  battle  not  far  from  Berwick  soon  after,  and  the  Scots  weiefljj^ 
powered  at  the  disastrous  battle  of  Halidon-Hill.    Edward,  wft'p  I 
queen,  afterwards  triumphantly  entered  Berwick,  which  efff>W| 
remained  annexed  to  the  English  crown.^ 

Edward  and  Philippa  were  in  England  during  the  winter  of  V^ 
At  the  palace  of  Woodstock,  on  February  the  5th,  the  queen 
into  the  world  ^.Elizabeth^  (likewise  called  Isabella),  the  prin( 
The  queen  undertook  another  campaign  in  the  succeeding  spring, 
year  her  father  sent  king  Edward  a  present  of  a  rich  helmet, 
gold  and  set  with  precious  stones,  with  a  remonstrance  against 
his  strength  in  Scotland,  where  there  was  no  plunder  to  be  go 

:   1  Guthrie,  folio  Hist.  qu«cn  for  safety  to  France,  and  p 

»  Edwanl  Baliol  invaded  Scotland  with  the  defend  their  kingdom  to  the  last  gwpj 

English  army,  having  first  sent  a  civil  mes-  authors  declare  uiat,  after  tUs  <^'>4°|2% 

sage  to  young  king  David,  offering  to  secure  ward  kept  his  Christmas  at  RoxboigRj 

tohlm  the  family  estates  of  the  Bruce  if  he  his  queen,  but  his  government  acts  art* 

would  surrender  to  him  his  kingdom  and  his  in  January  at  WalUnfffoid.— Gutbrie. 

wife,  the  young  sister  of  king  Edward.    To  «  The  names  of  Isabella  and  Eliabeflri 

tUs  modest  request  the  Scotch  council  (for  synonymous  in  the  middle  ages,  to  tbecC 

the  gallant  Douglas  lost  his  life  at  Halidon)  sion  of  history  and  genealogy 
replied  by  sending  their  young  king  and 
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itf  same  expense  would  prosecute  his  claims  on  France.    The  queen 

Wb  winter  became  the  mother  of  a  second  princess,  named  Joanna. 

Mfippa  followed^  her  lord  to  a  third  northern  campaign.    Her  second 

Itoi,  William  of  Hatfield,  was  born  in  a  village  in  Yorkshire,  in  the 

Ifater  of  1336 :  this  infantj  lived  but  a  few  weeks,  and  was  buried  in 

Ycark  Minster.    In  the  absence  of  Ed  ward,  the  Scotch  war  was  prosecuted 

liy  his  only  brother,  John,  earl  of  Cornwall,  with  great  cruelty;  this 

iwffig  prince  died  at  Perth,  October  the  6th,  of  a  wound  which  he  re- 

^iwed  in  his  ferocious'attack  on  Lesmahago. 

Wiile  PhilippB  resided  in  the  north  of  England,  a  circumstance  oo- 

•wd  which  is  an   amusing  instance  of  monastic  etiquette.     King 

«WMd  had  returned  from  Scotland,  and  advanced  as  far  as  Durham, 

,  Jjcre  he  established  his  lodging  in  St.  Cuthbert's  priory,  near  the  castle. 

«»  queen  travelled  from  York  to  meet  and  welcome  him.    She  supped 

,  mihe  priory ;  and,  thinking  it  was  no  ofiFence,  retired  to  pass  the  night 

»  her  husband's  apartment.    Scarcely  had  she  undressed,  when  the 

jlffi^ted  monks   came  to  the  door,  and  pathetically  remonstrated 

#n«t  the  infringement  of  the  rules  of  their  order,  intimating  "  that 

'■"ff  holy  patron,  St.  Cuthbert,  who  during  his  life  very  sedulously 

iKhewed  the  company  of  the  fair  sex,  would  be  direfully  offended  if 

^*  of  them  slept  beneath  the  roof  of  his  convent,  however  high  her 

'f'^nnght  be."     The  pious  Philippa,  distressed  at  the  idea  of  unwit- 

^y  offending  St.  Cuthbert,  immediately  rose  from  the  bed  in  haste, 

*dinher  night-dress  to  the  castle,  which  was  fortunately  close  by,  and 

P"»ed  the  night  there  by  herself.* 

;  ^P^  go^^t  and  other  maladies  put  an  end  to  the  existence  of  count 

?  ';^'am  of  Hainault,  soon  after  he  had  formed  a  league  against  France 

Jjth  king  Edward.    With  the  wealthy  father  of  his  queen,  Edward  lost 

"*  Kheral  supplies  with  which  he  carried  on  his  warfare.    The  English 

PJjle  chose  always  to  be  at  war ;  but  they  expects  their  monarchs  to 

■"^the  cost  out  of  their  private  revenues  and  feudal  dues,  which  were 

f^**">lynot  sufficient  for  the  purpose.    Edward  was  reduced  to  ex- 

fBme  poverty,  even  in  the  commencement  of  his  long  war,  and  obliged 

!^wn  his  queen's  crown  at  Cologne  for  2,500^.,  in  the  year  1339. 

^  after  the  Eoglish  people  submitted,  not  to  a  tax  oti  wool,  hut  a 

J^?f  wool,  and  subscribed  30,000  packs  of  that  commodity ,2  which, 

J^g  sent  down  the  Bhine  to  Cologne,  redeemed  Philippa's  best  crown 

^  thraldom.     During  the  whole  of  this  reign  the  crown  jewels  were 

*[°^  out  of  pawn,  notwithstanding  the  wealth  that  the  infant  manu- 

^^^  of  cloth  was  already  drawing  to  the  coasts  of  England.    The 

M^^  of  the  Cathedral  of  Durham.  The  leaden  bull  appendant,  of  pope  Innocent  IV., 

It  ll^''**  present  the  reaidenee  of  the  dean,  giving  permJlssion  to  Eleanor  of  Provence, 

w^^  that  an  especial  licence  from  the  queen  of  Henry  III.,  to  lodge  in  Gistertlan 

«S  ftil^^'^^  *^  permit  ladies,  even  were  convents  of  men :  date,  1250. 

tlte  i^Sf?^'  ^  b1®^  ^  A  monasterv.    In  >  Fcedera, 
**  Bodleian  there  is  a  Ucence,  with  the 

^01-.  I.  2  0 
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gproBperity  that  the  queen's  colony  of  Flemish  artiste  Lad  hm^k. 
Norwich  had  been  felt  so  early  as  1335^  when  Philippa  paid  tkt%| 
visit  during  her  huslNi&d's  progress  to  Castle-Bising.  She  was  laoiiif 
by  the  gratefol  citizens  with  all  the  honours  due  to  a  public  Ml 
tcess.  Her  memory  is  yet  revered  in  that  city,  which  may  U^ 
called  the  English  •Ghent.  .{ 

As  vicar  of  the  empire,  and  head  of  the  confederated  league  q£0 
laany,  Edward  III.  had  his  head-quarters,  daring  several  of  tbe  F 
campaigns,  at  Antwerp  and  Ghent,  where  his  queen  hs^t  her  cov^jj 
Antwerp  the  third  son  of  Philippa  and  Edward  III^  Lionel,  d 
Clarence,  was  bom  ^November  29th,  1338.    He  inherited  all  1' 
raotenstics  of  his  royal  mother's  Flemish  race^  and  in  due  time| 
he  nearly  seven  feet  high,  and  was  athletic  in  proportion.    Thcf 
zetumed  with  this  infant  cHeroules  to  England  in  the  autumn  ii 
and  in  the  ensuing  year  king  Edward  paid  a  long  Tiadt  to  his  i 
mother  in  Norfolk,  while  queen  Philippa  went  to  Norwich,  to  vifli]^ 
woollen  manufactories.    She  found  a  vast  number  of  Norwich  j 
who,  having  been  apprentices  of  Kempe  and  his  followers,  veni 
blishing  themselves  in  the  profitable  trades  of  weaving  and  dyeiD^I 
was  received  with  great  joy,  and  favoured  the  citizens  with  her  { 
from  February  to  Easter.^    At  the  festivities  of  that  season  \ 
lord  held  a  grand  tournament  at  Norwich  where  he  tilted  in  ] 

In  the  spring  of  the  same  year  Philippa  again  sailed  for  the  0 
ooasl^  and  established  her  court  at  Ghent.    Eling  Edward,  in  ikf 
time,  cruised  between  England  and  Holland,  where  he  had  a  f 
wards  of  three  hundred  ships.    Philippa  gave  birth  to  her  foi 
Ghent!  on  Midsummer-4ay,  1340,  at  the  very  time  that  her  t 
was  fighting  his  great  naval  battle  off  Blankenburg.    Next  dif  J 
landed  at  Sluys,  impatient  to  embrace  his  queen  and  her  i 
oheer  her  with  tidings  of  the  greatest  naval  victory  the  Eng 
lime  had  ever  gained  over  the  French.     The  prince  bom^ 
auspicious  season  was  John  of  Gaunt^  afterwards  so  renowned  i 
of  Lancaster. 

Q3ie  interference  of  the  mother  of  Philippa  about  this  time  c 
9,  temporary  cessation  of  hostilities  between  France  and  Engkni' 
princess,  just  as  the  belligerents  were  about  to  engage  befon  T 
went  to  her  son-in-la^,  and  then  to  her  brother,  king  Philip,  and| 
ing  before  them,  implored  them  to  make  peace,  and  stop  the  c 
Christian  blood.    The  pacification  thus  effected  by  the  mother  of  i| 
Philippa  for  awhile  put  a  stop  to  this  kindred  warfare.  The  i 
between  Edward's  queen  and  king  Philip  was  near ;  her  mother  f 
his  niece  and  name-child.    The  motives  that  prompted  the  : 
;  1  Hardyng.  the  coimt  df  Hjdnanlt.  Thisretraitii 

2  Froiasart.    Jeanne  oF  Valois  bad  re&ied     by  the  troops  of  her  brother,  king  f 
into  a  convent  after  the  death  of  her  haaband,     tms  war. 
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fbilippA  t6  int^efe  in  tins  eztraoidinaiy  macmer  between  armies  leady 
||  ei^ge  are  perfectly  coosistent  with  tbe  spirit  of  the  .middle  iiges. 
Eer  kinsman,  king  Hobert  of  Sicily,  a  royal  astrologer,  liad  -east  the  Ba^ 
itHies  of  PMlip  and  Ed'ward,  and  declared  'tiaat  he  fosxmw  the  diseom- 
Ifeare  of  the  king  of  lEVanoe,  if  ev«r  he  fonght  against  his  ilyal.  The  let* 
teE8<^  king  Bobert,  alarming  the  sisterly  ieasrs  of  ti^  ooontess  Jeanne, 
Uneed  her  interSerraice.  At  Tonmay,  Edward  was  endeavoariag  to 
Irarole  Bolip  into  a  personal  combaL  This  excelleivt  me&od  of  <le- 
%nuDiDg  a  suoeesffion-war  Philip  dedzned,  because  the  cartel  was  not 
-  Aectedtothe  king  of  France*  The  whole  ikkglish  icamp  cried  cmt  ai 
4b  oowaidioe  of  Philip ;  and  a  poet  belon^g  to  Edwaerd,  possessing 
^Ito  kyaky  than  Latin,  wrote  the  fdUowing  couplet, — 
•^  ^m^  *'  Si  Ytietm,  venisfl,  ValoiB !  depelle  timovem 

JSoD.  lateas;  poteas ;  moveas.    Ostendt  vSgosem." 
I  may  be  rendered, 

"  Yaloisy  be  valiant !  vile  fear  can't  aviril  thee  j 
Hide  not,  avoid  not,  let  not  vigoar  fall  thee.** 

ird,  wbo  bad  himself  sent  a  rhyming  declaration  of  war  to  Philip, 

**  these  were  valiant  verses,**  and  caused  them  to  be  fastened  to 

iairow,  and  shot  into  Philip's  encampment. 

TJJo^^  the  mighty  Edward  and  his  faithful  queen  were  literally  in  & 

•^Ittte  <]f  bankruptcy  at  iMs  juncture.    She  had  given  up  her  crown, 

'  «a  aR  ^e  jewels  she  possessed,  which  her  royal  lord  bad  pawned  to 

'  «e  nenash  merchants ;  but  bis  wants  were  still  so  great,  that  to  raise 

•  fcither  sum  he  pawned  the  person  of  bis  valiant  kinsman,  tbe  earl 

;  «Berby,»  who  actually  gave  bimself  up  to  personal  restraint,  while  Ed- 

'  W  rtole  away  with  his  queen,  and  the  child  she  nourished,  to  Zealand. 

«PB  he  embarted  with  Philippa  and  tbe  infant  John  of  Gaunt,  attended 

^  few  servants.    Tbe  ship  was  small,  the  weather  stormy,  and  tbe 

y«  passengers  were  in  frequent  danger  of  losing  their  lives :  however, 

•  fj^gbt,  December  2,  1340,  they  landed  safely  on  Towet-wbarf. 

r^J^c  Idng  found  that  three  nurses,  and  the  rest  of  tbe  royal  children, 

**'''>tQted  tbe  sole  garrison  of  bis  regal  fortress  of  tbe  Tower :  the 

^  ^*8«0Bstafble,  Nidiolas  de  la  Becbe,  bad  decamped  that  evening  to 

■  ™*  *  ladv-lovfi  in  tbft  rit.V-    and  hia  wardera  and  soldiers,  followincr 


JfOiichi 


b 


^ady-love  in  the  city,  and  his  warders  and  soldiers,  following 


example,  bad  actudly  left  the  Tower  to  take  care  of  itself.*^    The 

^  P^^^^*^>  ^^o>  owing  to  tbe  untoward  state  of  bis  finances,  was  not 

I  ■•^mildest  of  tempers,  ixx^  possession  of  tbe  fortress  of  his  capital 

**t<merittg  rs^.    As  bis  return  was  wholly  unexpected,  the  conster- 

^  to&._<^^<'*^«-     CUeyte  FoBdera.    He  pemontolili^raditon.*'    In  aiHnrar  to  <ffite 

i  STL"^  PKiMn«  l)etaiK  dstaiiied  by  Mat^  H>P^  ^®  oommcMM  g»aledi2iefleeoe'«r'aie 

.  SJu^^^  «nd  <^-*  nerehimtB  of  tte  i^rth  Aeep  uA  the  Jibrtii  Itmb  tbwq^bont 

E!#ir'^^V"^    Bdmvd  obtained  sop-  Wat^aod:  oofci  MMned  to  be  as  eeaiwwfft 

i   i^J^'^V^idimnmAmvijmebydeclaiiBg     the  mbje  *   '^^ ^^- — - 

'    tonnf  '^  ^"^  not  anabted  to  ndaeni  m  mtiteeBB. 


l^r-7*  w  pnacn,  beliiK  dstatned  by  Matr  u>peri,  tbe  oommcMM  g»aieatiie9eeoe'«r'Bie 

SJu^^^  «nd  <^-*  nerehoBtB  of  tbe  i^rth  Aeep  and  tbe  Jibrtb  bmb  tbwq^bont 

"*^'' ,     ^'     ^  obtahied  sop-  Wat^aod:  oobi  MMned  to  be  aa  eeaiee-wfCb 

yaarbjdedaring  the  mbjecta  as  with  Hbefer  nfal  vaster  and 

«_.^    ^ id  to  ndaam  Us  mistecafc 

;;^randh]8  coushu  tbe  earl  of  Deiby.be  «  frotanit. 
•^  80  to  Flanden,  and  surrender  his  royal 
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nation  of  constable  de  la  Beche  maybe  supposed,  wbenbe  badoonGlodei ! 
bis  dty  visit.  It  was  well  for  the  careless  castellan  that  the  gentle  IK» '; 
lippa  was  by  the  side  of  her  incensed  lord  at  that  juncture. 

About  this  time,  the  heart  of  the  mighty  Edward  swerved  for  ailob 
from  its  fidelity  to  Philippa ;  and  had  not  the  royal  hero  been  enamooBl  | 
of  a  lady  of  exemplary  virtue,  the  peace  of  the  queen  might  have  kei 
for  ever  destroyed.    Sir  William  Montacute  had  been  rewarded  for  M 
good  service  he  did  the  king  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  by  the  titled 
the  earl  of  Salisbury.    He  had  married  the  fair  Katberine  de  GnuMflif 
and  received  the  castellanship  of  Wark-castle,  whither  he  had  taken  hi  i 
countess,  who  lived  in  retirement  away  from  the  court.    In  the  mot  j 
time,  Salisbury  had  been  captured  in  the  French  war.     His  castle  M  i 
the  north,  which  was  defended  by  his  countess  and  his  nephew,  wil 
besieged  in  the  second  Scottish  war  by  king  David,  1342.    Ycniij|| 
Montacute,  by  a  bold  personal  adventure,  carried  the  news  of  the  Astral ; 
of  the  countess  to  king  Edward,  who  was  encamped  near  Berwick,  m 
the  approach  of  Edward,  the  king  of  Scots  raised  the  siege  of  W«^ 
The  royal  hero's  interview  with  Katberine  the  Fair  follows,  in  the 
of  Proissart : — "  The  moment  the  countess  heard  of  the  king's  appi 
she  ordered  all  the  gates  to  be  thrown  open,  and  went  to  meet  him 
richly  dressed,  insomuch  that  no  one  could  look  at  ber  but  with  w( 
and  admiration  at  her  noble  deportment,  great  beauty,  and  affabifity* 
behaviour.    When  she  came  near  king  Edward,  she  made  her  oheiaMj 
to  the  ground,  and  gave  him  thanks  for  coming  to  her  assistance;  aw 
then  conducted  him  into  the  castle,  to  entertain  and  honour  him.  Et«J 
one  was  delighted  with  her ;  but  the  king  could  not  take  his  e/cs« 
from  her,  so  that  ajine  spark  of  love  struck  upon  his  heart,  which  lasW 
a  long  time,  for  he  did  not  believe  that  the  whole  world  produced  aiy 
other  lady  so  worthy  of  being  beloved.    They  entered  the  castle  hmd 
in  hand.    The  countess  led  him  first  to  the  hall,  and  then  to  the  heat 
chamber,  whicii  was  very  richly  furnished,  as  belonging  to  so  fine  a  W 
King  Edward  kept  his  eyes  so  fixed  upon  the  countess,  that  the  psm 
dame  was  quite  abashed.    After  he  had  sufficiently  examined  his  apMJ 
ment,  he  retired  to  a  window,  and,  leaning  on  it,  fell  into  a  profoffl" 
reverie.  . 

•*The  countess  left  him  to  order  dinner  to  be  made  ready,  and  jW 


tables  set,  and  the  hall  ornamented  and  set  out ;  likewise  toweU- 
knights  and  lords  who  accompanied  the  king.    When  she  had  give» 

1  In  MiUee'  Catalogne  of  Honour,  the  pa-  gree,  derived  from  the  en>P®^'^J?I^I3ld 

rentage  of  the  countess  of  Salisbury  Is  clearly  nople.  Katberine  the  Fair  wjutbeow^ 

tiaocd.    She  was  the  daughter  of  William  de  of  this  couple,  and  was  endoww  ^^Zgatf. 

Oranson,  a  Bnrgundlan  knight  of  imperial  her  mother's  wealth  and  ber  ^^^jr^ 

lineage,  a  favourite  of  Edmund,  earl  of  Lan-  She  bestowed  both  on  the  brave  ^J"^^  ]ij 

caster,  who  prevailed  on  Sibyl,  heiress  of  bury.    Dugdale  oonfirms  thto  fr^tiai 

lord  Tregose  of  Wiltshire,  to  marry  his  friend,  quotinff  charters,  in  which  he caliB  to*"' 

Granson  possessed  nothing  in  the  world  but  Kathenne  de  Grandison. 
a  handsome  person  and  a  Tery  doabtfril  pedi* 
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le  orders  to  her  servants  she  thought  needful,  she  returned  with  a  cheer- 
1  oonntenanoe  to  king  Edward,  and  said,  '  Dear  sir,  what  are  you 
msmg  on?  Such  meditation  is  not  proper  for  you,  saving  your  grace. 
[OQ  OTight  rather  to  be  in  high  spirits,  having  freed  England  from  her 
ufimy  without  loss  of  blood.'  The  king  replied,  *  Oh,  dear  lady  I  you 
sost  know  that,  since  I  have  been  in  this  castle,  some  thoughts  have 
^presMd  my  mind  that  I  was  not  before  aware  of;  so  that  it  behoves 
Be  to  reflect;  as  I  am  uncertain  what  may  be  the  event,  I  cannot  with- 
h$m  my  attention.' — *  Dear  sir,'  answered  the  lady,  *  you  ought  to  be  of 

E)d  cheer,  and  feast  "with  your  friends,  to  give  them  more  pleasure,  and 
ve  off  pondering  ;  for  God  has  been  very  bountiful  to  you  in  your  un- 
fctaikinga,  so  that  yon  are  the  most  feared  and  renowned  prince  in  Chris- 
wdcnu   If  the  king  of  Scotland  have  vexed  you  by  the  mischiefs  he 
Iriih  done  in  your  kingdom,  you  will  speedily  be  able  to  make  reprisals 
ittlus  dominions.     Therefore  come,  if  it  please  you,  into  the  hall  to  your 
Wghts,  for  dinner  will  soon  be  served.' — ^  Oh,  sweet  lady !'  said  king 
prorf,  •  there  be  other  things  which  touch  my  heart,  and  lie  heavy 
pne,  tiian  what  you  talk  of.    For,  in  good  truth,  your  beauteous  mien 
M  the  perfections  of  your  face  and  behaviour  have  wholly  overcome  me, 
•Aw  deeply  impress  my  heart,  that  my  happiness  wholly  depends  on 
'^^^^^  a  return  to  my  flame,  which  no  denial  from  you  can  ev«r  extin- 
gimV— *0h !  my  dread  lord,'  replied  the  countess,  *do  not  amuse  your- 
*^^yl«ighing  at  me  and  trying  to  tempt  me,  for  I  cannot  believe  you 
•win earnest  as  to  what  you  have  just  said.    Is  it  likely  that  so  noble 
•M  gallaat  a  prince  as  you  are  would  ever  think  of  dishonouring  either 
*e  or  my  husband,  a  valiant  knight,  who  has  served  you  so  faithfully, 
ttd  who  now  lies  in  a  doleful  prison  on  your  account?    Certainly,  sir, 
^  would  not  redound  to  your  glory ;  nor  would  you  be  the  better  for 
^  if  you  could  have  your  wayward  will.' 

"The  virtuous  lady  then  quitted  the  king,  who  was  astonished  at  her 
^'^^  She  went  into  the  hall  to  hasten  dinner ;  afterwards  she  ap- 
PfMdied  the  king's  chamber,  attended  by  all  the  knights,  and  said  to 
™n,  *My  lord  king,  your  knights  are  all  waiting  for  you,  to  wash  their 
J^s ;  for  they,  as  well  as  yourself,  have  fasted  too  long.'  Bang  Edward 
*^^  apartment  and  came  to  the  hall,  where,  after  he  had  washed  his 
'^^  he  seated  himself  with  his  knights  at  the  dinner,  as  did  the  lady 
?**;  hut  the  king  ate  very  little,  and  was  the  whole  time  pensive,  cast- 
^^  eyes,  whenever  he  had  the  opportunity,  on  the  countess.  Such 
'^viour  surprised  his  friends ;  for  they  were  not  accustomed  to  it, 
^«r  having  seen  the  like  before  in  their  king.  They  supposed  it  was 
*tt  chagrin  at  the  departure  of  the  Scots  without  a  battle.  The  king 
??^n^  at  the  castle  the  whole  day,  without  knowing  what  to  do  with 
'^^Uttetf.  Th^  did  he  pass  that  day  and  a  sleepless  night,  dehating  the 
[   ^**er  withm  his  own  heart    At  daybreak  he  rose,  drew  out  his  whole 
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army,  ndaed  his  canip,.  and  made  ready  to  fbUowtioie  Soots.  TJpontakiag 
Icftpe  o£  tbe  countess,  he  said,  'My  dear  lady,  God  preserre you sifeiM 
I  retnm  I  and  I  pcay  that  you  will;  think  woll  of  what  I  have  said,  mi 
haTB  Um  goodness  to  give  me  &  different  answer.' — ^  My  gxudoiis  UegB^' 
replied  the  countess,  *  God  ef  his  infinite  goodness  pseserye  yoTi,nii 
drive  fram  your  nohle  ke«rt  such  yillanous  thougiits  ;  for  I  am,  aodefiv 
shall  he,  ready  to  serve  you,  hut  only  in  what  is  conaistent  vitiisr 
honour  and  with  yours.'  The  king  left  her,  quite  aetoniidied  at  liK 
ainswera''  The  love  of  king  Edward  wandered  hom,  queen  FhUippa  M 
for  a  i^rt  tisie;  yet  it  was  owing  to  the  high  prindples  of  EadvoK 
the  Fair  that  he  never  swerved  into  the  oommission  of  ernl.^ 
.  Queen  Philippa»  attired  in  the  august  rohes  of  the  new  .order  d  ^ 
Garter,  and  attended  hy  the  ladies  whom  the  gallantry  of  king  WuA 
aasoeiated  with  his  knights,^  asaated  her  royal  lord,  in  holding  thiiiiA 
43bapter  at  Windsor,  on  St.  Geofge's-day,  1^43.  The  story  tint  te 
origin  of  thia  order,  the  order  of  the  Garter,  took  its  rise  from 8DM 
deat  that  ha{^ned  to  the  eountess  of  Salisbury'a  dress  when  cbaGdl 
widi  king  Edward  III.,  must  he  untrue,  since  we  have  seen  tliat  it 
^ghts  of  the  Blue  Garter  were  confederated  by  CoBur  de  Lim  loogli* 
loce  the  ooofitess  was  bcHm;  therefore  the  Garter  was  a  pairt  of  th«  cri* 
that  had*heen  devised  many  years  previously  to  the  era  of  kiog£dw^ 
But  that  tbe  countess  of  Salisbury  was  conaidered  the  heroijie  of  te 
aewly-revived  order,  we  have  the  express  words  of  Froi8sart,ai  l:^*'^ 
'*  Tou  have  all  heard  bow  pasoonately  king  Edward  was  smitten  wit 
the  charma  of  that  noble  lady,  Katherine,  countess  of  Salisbiizy»  Oei 
9I  aflecstion  to  the*  said  lady,  and  his  deairo  to  see  her,  he  preclain»2  a 
grsat  feast,  in  August^  1843(.  He  commanded  all  hia  own  IjA^ 
kni^bts  should  be  there  without  fail,  and  he  expressly  ordered  ma  *° 
of  Salisbury  to  bring  the  lady  his  wife,  witiias  many  young  la&ittihs 
4oald  cbUeet  to  attend  her.  The  earl  yery  cheerfully  complied  ^  ^ 
kmg's  request,  for  he  ihougU  no  evil,  and  his  good  lady  dared  not  say  nay; 

*  TlMMgli  He  appesrMftil  to  luva  cherished     esiBt  wliere  it  nny  be  seen.  Ths  nx""^^ 

»  cblyalfic  and  heroic  a<     "  --..-- 

otrantess^  he  soon  sli 
ivtot  ahftvajpro] 
lanons  thoughts."  _ 

mm,  directly,  making  «  vwu  jrcai:  b  u-u^^  wiw      uuun.^  eicvi«u   Kiu|$nb  oi   " w~ ""-""-^x 

the  Mog  of  dooUand,  one  of  the  oonditions  of  Tha  efflgy  of  the  doohes  of  Saflolk.  ("^ 

which  was»  •*  that  Idng  David  should  under-  daughter  to  Chaucer,  at  Ewelme  »ttW  JJ 

take  a  negottatton  with  hds  any,  the  fcteg  of  the  garter  and  motto  buckled  '<'<"~J^r| 

tfranoe,  to  excfaaoge  the  earl  of  Moxay,  a  arm,  not  as  an  annlfit»  but  as  a  biw^ '*: 

prisoner  of  king  Edward,  for  the  earl  of  Sails-  lady  Tankervllle,  whose  statue  was  ttW?^ 

janrsC*  tkea  in  csptlvlly  in  the  dlamal  towers  St.  Katbertaie's  by  the  Tower,  had  «•  "J 

of  tbeC3hatelet.— Froissart  noble  badge  on  her  left  arm.   ^^^jj^ 

*  For  several  ages  after  the  institution  of  companions  of  this  noble  order  were  raj's. 
ito  ordev  df  tbe  Qarter,  erety  knight  was  according  to  the  orlglml  ^^o^^^SJaei 
accompanied  by  his  lady,  who  was  considered  ward  III.  ai^d  Philippa,  bow  ^^^^^^^ 
to  belong  to  it.  Sir  Harris  Nicolas,  in  his  would  such  ImproTement  add  to  *«J'Jj!l 
AdttimUe  work  on  the  order  of  tho  Garter,  our  fair  queen  I  The  GarteMvt^<^^"T 
fWly.  proves  that  the  ladles  of  the  knights  Fhilippa  are  charged  In  tho  warorow  »• 
^»or»  Its  badge,     ftteni^  monumentB  still  count8.-*Bzcheqaer  rolls. 
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Jfeeame,  however,  fiyack  againgt  heir  will ;  for.  sh«  guessed  tha  leaaon 
Hkh  made  the  king  s^esmest  for  her  attendance,  bnt  iras  afraid  todia- 
3Bm  il  to  her  htmbftad^  intendivig  by  her  cend'aet  aiui  coniteisaitioii  to  niAke 
die  Idi^^aQge  hid- opinion.'*  Frcnssafrtliloewiae  adds,  *<  that  aU  the  ladMfl 
atiddaiDBela  whoassisted  at  the  first  c(mvocation  of  the  order  of  the  Gavter 
OMM  nqierbiy  dressed,  excepting  the  conntesfr  of  Salisbury,  who  ttttendei 
the  ftsIM  dressed  as  plainly  as  possible ;  she  did  not  vnah  the  king  to 
■faiw  ker,  for  ske  had  no  intention  to  ©bey  him  m  any  Mng  «t»7  that 
iB^t  tend  to  the  difi^onoixr  of  her  deaa:  lord."  The  repetition  of  the 
^^■Moii,  ''^any  i^in^  e^V'  is  oertamly  in  alliu»/dn  to  tha  xDystezioua 
stotto  of  the  Olden 

%eeo  PMlippa  made  her  last  'wsit  to  Norwich  in  the  comrae  o£  the 
itttt  year,  tradita«)a  says,  accompanied  by  her  son  Edward^  prince  0£ 
W«%  irWdisplaryed  Ms  early  pirowess  in  chivalry  by  tilting  at  a  toiitt- 
imM]^oelaimed  at  his  mother's  fitvonrite  East  Anglian  city.  It  is  a. 
,  Wrtferrtill  in  diaputo  by  the  learned  there,  whether  the  qnewi  lodged  at 
'  fc  Jifer*s  conntry  house  at  Trowse-Newton,  or  at  the  monaatery  in  the 
^*^  ^ot  after  bar  eispia&ion  by  the  monks  of  Dnrhaaaa  ftom  her  lodg** 
%  fc  thwr  mooasdery,  it  is  most  Ukely  she  resided  at  the  conntry-honae,. 
•I«n*eiy  from  her  s^i  or  husbands  She  was  entertained  by  the-  dtizeDA 
of  K(ttwich  at  an  expense  of  Z7l,  4s.  6id, 

•  ^hili||>a  kept  the  birthdary  of  her  mighty  lord  with  great  festivity  at 
^Jj'fetwk,  in  the-  year  1345*.  Here,  in  that  sylvam  palace^  where  she, 
««pent  the  first  y«ars  of  h»  happy  wedlock^  did  she  find  herself,  ia 
"*M«  ^,  sctrvoanded  by  a  train  of  beaatifal  chUdien,  at  the  head  of 
•^  ^m  Edward,  prince  of  Wales,  then  on  the  eve  of  winning  hia  vast 
■JJ^  renown*  Philippa'sjjn^*/^/,  Chancer,  has,  in  these  el^ant  liaes^ 
J*oJ*»A  one  Id^vd^y  feature  of  the  fovourite  retreat  of  his  royal  Inastmse.. 
« ^?«ks  of  a  HM-ple-. 

**....    tbattiftJUrandgDeei), 

Before  tlie  chamber  windows  of  tbe  queen 
At  Woodstock." 


CHAPTER  II. 

»the  fiist  years  of  her  marriage,  queen  Philippa  had  been  the  iponstant 
*J^^t  on  her  hnsboad  in  his  campaigns :  the  annals  of  the  year  1S46 
*^%  her  character  in  a  more  brilliant-  light,  as  the  sagacious  ruler  of 
«»tiag;dom  aad  the  victorious  leader  cf  his  feudal  militia.  After  the 
^^cf  the  Gtaarter  had  been  fully  established,  kiug  Edward  reminded 
ffl«  vaKant  knights  and  nobles  that,  with  him,  they  made  a  v(5W  to  assist 
^^reased  ladies ;  he  then  specified  that  the  countess  de  Montfort  par- 
wcularly  required  the  aid  of  his  chivalry,  for  her  lord  was  held  in  cap- 
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tiTitjr  by^  Philip  de  Yalois,  in  the  towers  of  the  Loavie,  while  the  vmkm 
was  endeayouiing  to  uphold  the  cause  of  her  infiwt  son  against  tbeikb 
power  of  Fianoe,  and  signified  his  intention  of  giving  her  persoittLN^ 
port,  and  leaving  his  queen  regent  of  England  during  his  abfienee. 

On  St  John  the  Baptist's-day  the  king  took  leave  of  queen  FMUni^ 
appointing  the  earl  of  Kent  as  her  assistantyin  the  government  of  Engbui, 
The  name  of  her  young  son,  Lionel,^  a  child  of  eight  years  old,  was  sMh 
ctated  with  his  mother  in  the  r^ncy.  Philippa  J^bade  farewell  to  tti 
darling  of  her  heart,  her  son  Edward,  then  in  his  sixteenth  year.  Ibi 
young  hero  accompanied  his  royal  sire,  in  order  .to  win  his  spunontlia 
soil  of  France.  It  is  not  generally  remembered  that  at  the  field  oC 
Oressy  he  was  opposed  to  his  mother's  nearest  connexions,--to  hei  vsd» 
Philip  of  Yalois,  and  Sir  John  of  Hainault.  In  the  true  spirit  of  a  lur* 
cenary  soldier.  Sir  John  had  left  the  service  of  his  niece's  husband,  in  vImH 
employment  he  had  spent  the  best  part  of  his  life,  merely  became  thfli 
king  of  France  gave  him  a  higher  salary  I  The  first  English  militaliL 
despatch  extant  was  addressed  to  queen  Philippa  and  her  oonodll^^ 
Michael  Northbury,  king  Edward's  warlike  chaplain,  contfuningsDoM 
original  and  graphic  detail  of  the  battle  of  Greasy.  It  is  dated  at  the  mi^ 
before  the  town  of  Calais,  for  the  battle  of  Gressy  was  but  an  inteiindit 
of  that  famous  siege. 

It  was  now  Philippa's  turn  to  do  battle-royal  with  a  king*  ^ 
a  diversicm  in  favour  of  France,  David  of  Scotland  advanced  into  £i^ 
land  a  fortnight  after  the  battle  of  Gressy,  and  burned  the  suboriiof 
York.  Philippa  herself  hastened  to  the  relief  of  her  northern  sobjecik 
Froissart  has  detailed  with  great  spirit  the  brilliant  ocmduct  of  tb* 
queen  at  this  crisis :  *^  The  queen  of  England,  who  was  very  nsou 
to  defend  the  kingdom,  and  in  order  to  show  she  was  in  earnertabont 
it^  came  herself  to  Newcastle-upon-Tyne.  She  took  up  her  resideoflettoa 
to  wait  for  her  militia.  On  the  morrow  the  king  of  Scots,  with  full  ^ 
thousand  men,  advanced  within  three  short  miles  of  the  town  of  New- 
castle, [Durham] :  he  sent  to  inform  the  queen  that,  *  If  her  men  ie» 
willing  to  come  forth  from  the  town,  he  would  wait  and  give  them  battle. 
Philippa  answered,  *  That  she  accepted  his  offer,  and  that  her  tow 
would  risk  their  lives  for  the  realm  of  their  lord  the  king.' " 
.  The  queen's  army  drew  up  in  order  for  battle  at  Neville's-Cro*. 
Philippa  advanced,  mounted  on  her  white  charger,  among  them,  en- 
treated her  troops  to  do  their  duty  well  in  defending  the  honour  of  ibefr 
lord  the  king,  and  urged  them  *^  for  the  love  of  Qod  to  fight  manfoUy*" 
They  promised  her  •*  that  they  would  acquit  themselves  loyally  to  tbe 
utmost  of  their  power,  and  perhaps  better  than  if  the  king  had  been  tlwj 
in  person."    The  queen  then  took  her  leave  of  them,  and  reamuMoW 

1  This  Uttle  boy  reprewnied  th«  mi^esty  of  hia  mighty  Bir«,  littbig  oo  tbe  EnB^^  ^^'^ 
wben  parUunents  were  opened. 
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l«n'*to  the  protection  of  God  and  St  George."  There  is  no  vulgar 
noQDal  bravado  of  the  fighting  woman  in  the  character  of  Fhilippa. 
for  oonnge  was  wholly  moral  courage ;  and  her  feminine  feelings  of 
BMvcy  and  tenderness  led  her,  when  she  had  done  all  that  a  gi'eat  queen 
ooolddo  by  encouraging  her  army,  to  withdraw  from  the  work  of  carnage, 
and  pny  for  her  invaded  kingdom  while  the  battle  joined. 

Tha  English  archers  gained  the  battle,  which  was  fought  on  the  lands 

cf  lord  Neville.*     King  David  was  taken  prisoner  on  his  homeward  re- 

Utt^  but  not  without  making  the  most  gallant  resistance,    **  When  the 

fKeo  of  England  (who  had  tarried  in  Newcastle  while  the  battle  wAs 

faigjit)  heard  that  her  army  had  gained  the  victory,  she  mounted  on  her 

thite  charger,  and  went  to  the  battle-field.    She  atos  informed  on  the 

*»y  that  the  king  of  Scots  was  the  prisoner  of  a  squire  named  John  Cope- 

J>nd,irlio  had  rode  ofif  with  him,  no  one  knew  whither.'    The  queen 

^(dflnd  him  to  he  sought  out,  and  told  *  that  he  had  done  what  was  not 

•pwaWe  to  her,  in  carrying  off  her  prisoner  without  leave.'    All  the 

»rt  of  the  day  the  queen  and  her  army  remained  on  the  battle-field 

ft^^won,  and  then  returned  to  Newcastle  for  the  night."     Next 

OQr  Fhilippa  wrote  with  her  own  hand  to  John  Copeland,  commanding 

™  to  surrender  the  king  of  Scots  to  her.    John  answered  in  a  man- 

'^  most  contumacious  to  the  female  majesty  then  swaying  the  scep- 

tw  of  England  with  so  much  ability  and  glory.    He  replied  to  Philippa, 

™  ''B©  would  not  give  up  his  royal  prisoner  to  woman  or  child,* 

wi^only  to  his  0¥?n  lord  king  Edward,  for  to  him  he  had  sworn  allegiance, 

JMnot  to  any  woman."    There  spoke  the  haughty  spirit  of  feudality, 

^iwh  diadained  to  obey  a  female  regent,  although  then  encamped  on  a 

'■^^ns  field.    The  queen  was  greatly  troubled  at  the  obstinacy  of  this 

*™*ro  squire,  and  scarcely  knew  how  to  depend  on  the  assurance  he 

1^^  bidding  her  knight  **tell  the  queen,  she  might  depend  on  bis 

j^  good  care  of  king  David."    Philippa  wrote  immediately  to  the 

*"^  W  husband,  relating  all  that  had  occurred.    When  the  king  had 

'sw  the  queen's  letter,  he  ordered  John.Copeland  to  come  to  him  at  Calais, 

*«»  having  placed  his  prisoner  in  a  strong  castle  in  Northumberland,  set 

^Smd  landed  near  Calais.    When  the  king  of  England  saw  the  squire, 

u?^  ^ini  by  the  hand,  saying,  "  Ha !  welcome,  my  squire,  who  by  thy 

^T  bast  captured  mine  adversary,  the  king  of  Scots  1"    John  Cope- 

'^  feu  on  one  knee,  and  replied,  "  If  Grod,  out  of  his  great  kindness 

U^iW  Saturday  before   Micbaelmas-daj,  was  determined  to  provoke  Gopeland  to  Idir 

^wteen  thouaand    Scots   were   slain,  him.  knowing  the   miseries  his  captiyitjr 

■^^'''**«on  to  suppose  that  where  Froi*.  would  cause  his  country.     His  resistance 

})^^^**  Newcastle,  the  word  should  be  was  terrific;  he  dashed  hu  gauntlet  on  Oope- 

'    iiittti!fJi?'*^  *^  English  army  certainly  land's  mouth  when  called  on  to  surrender, 

M  *J2,S  ^  bishop's  park  at  AuckUnd,  and  knocked  out  several  of  his  teeth.    Cope- 

^^cvilVs^Jrois  itself  Is  distant  but  one  land  kept  his  temper,  and  succeeded  In  cap- 


W^ 


»  i?Sl?^  Durham.  turlng  him  alive. 

kJ^^  lays  he  kidged  bim  in  the        »  Philippa  was  associated  with  th«  yoims 
^">nre8Bof  Bamborough.    King  David     Prince  Lionel  hi  the  ivgenqy. 
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haa  givea  me  the  king  of  ScoHand,  aad  permitted  me  to  conquer  \mk 
arms,  no  one  ought*  to  be  jealous  of  it ;  £6r  God  can,  if  he  pleases,«id 
his  grace  to  a  poor  squire  as  well  as  to  a  gpreat  lord.  Sire,  do  Eot  tikut 
amiss  if  I  did  not  suzreoder  king  David  to  the  orders  of  my  kdy  q«a» 
fpr  I  hold  my  la&ds  of  you^  and  not  of  Aer,  aiad  my  oath  is  to  yoOtnl 
not  to  her,  UAless,  indeed,,  through  choice."  King  Edward  aosweni 
"  John,  the  1<^  service  you  have  done-  us,  and  our  esteem  for  jwt 
Yak)ur  is  so  great,  that  it  may  well  serre  you  as  an  excuse,  and  sbtoi^ 
fall  an  all  those  who  hear  you  any  ill-will.  You.  will  now  retwftlwoi^ 
and  take  your  prisoner,  tiae  king  of  Scotland,  and  «o&yey  biia  ttii| 
wife ;  and  by  way  of  remunemtion,  I  assign  luidS)  as  near  yoiubw 
as  you  can  choose  them,  to  the  amount  of  5002.  a-year^  £^  you  idfti 
heirs."^ 

John  Copeland  left  Calais  the  third  day  aliier  hfs  arrival,  snd  TX^evk 
to  England.  When  he  was  come  home,  he  assembled  his  fneo^fll 
neighbours,  and,  in  company  with  them,  took  the  kii^  of  Soots  anieaoA 
him  to  Yoik,  where  he  presented  him,  in  the  name  oi  king  Edwaiyii 
qiUfeen  Fhilippa,  and  made  such  excuses  that  she  was  satisfied.  AndgMft 
magnanimity  Fhilippa  displayed  in  being  contait  with  the  happy  ni# 
Bow  many  women  would  have  borne  an  inextingukshable  hatred  to  Ml 
Copeland  for  a£ur  less  o£Eence  than  refusing  obedience  toaddi^ll 
soeptre  I  Fhilippa  lodged  David  in  the  Tower  of  London :  he  ^*wjj 
dt3cted|  by  her  orders^  in  grand  procession,  through  the  streets,  rnxsw 
OB  a  tall  blade  war-horse,  that  every  one  might  recognise  his  petaM* 
c^  of  escape.  Next  day  she  sailed  lor  Calais,  and  landed  thfl»liP 
be&re  All  Saints^?  The  arrival  of  Fhilippa  occasioned  a  stir  of  #IP 
in  the  besieging  camp.  Her  royal  loid.  held  a  grand  couzt  iowlii^ 
his  victorious  queen^aiid  made  amagnificent  f^te  iov  her  ladies.  ^^^^ 
l»(3light  with  her  the  flower  of  the  female  nolnlity  of  ISiOiJtA^ 
many  ladies  were  anxious  to  accompany  her  to  Calais,  in  (^^*^ 
others,  husbands,  and  brothers,  who  were  a:igaged  at  this  lunottr 

While  queen  Fhilippa  was  encamped  with  her  royal  l<»:d  he&i^^*' 
the  young  count  of  Flanders^  who  had  been  kept  by  Edward  in  hi*' 
as  a  aort  of  hostage,  ran  away  to  the  king  of  France,  to  avoid  his 
engagements  with  the  prinoes»-royaV— a  circumstance  whidi  eaiaeij 
grief  and  indignation  to  the  queen  imd  her  family.    But  ^  <3iiidi 
the  young  lord  of  Flanders  can  scarcely  excite  wonder ;  for  £d«ni< 
was  in  a  strong  league  with  the  count's  rebellious  subject,  the ' 
Yon  Artavelt,  who,  under  pretence  of  reform,  had  overturned  the 
ment,  and  delivered  up  the  count  of  Flanders  to  the  king  of- " 
Queen  Fhilippa,  too,  had  stood  godmother  to  the  son  of  Edwanf a< 
cratic  ally.    "  To  this  infent,"  says  the  chronieler,  "  ^e  gave  at  tb 

*  Copebind  iw»  likewise  made  a  knlgbt-banneret ;  lie  was  afterwards  dKriff  o^  S'"'** 
berland  and  warden  of  Berwick.  2  October  S»a. 
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ir  own  name  of  PMMp."  Moreover,  the  states  of  Flapders  betrothed  the 
omt  tothe  eldest  daughter  of  Edward  -without  consalting  his  incGn&- 
kaa}  The  yoiDig  coant  at  laet  requested  an  interview  with  the  princess. 
WbiA  passed  i»  not  known,  bat  the  young  couple  seemed  on  the  most 
bnsBiljr terms  with  each  other;  and  the  queen,  supposing  the  charms  of 
Hm  yoB^  Isabella  had  captivated  the  heart  of  count  Louis,  with  her  usual 
geHnsky  requested  he  might  be  left  unguarded,  fancying  he  would  re- 
■nnftwiDiBLg  prisoneor.  Bol  the  escape  of  the  count  followed  soon  after, 
t»ibe  great  exBUfpemixiia  of  Edwaid  III.  As  Isabella  afterwards  made 
t  kve^matdi,  the  whole  scheme  had  probably  been  concerted  between 
krtnd  her  betrcrtiied ;  for  life,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  was  an  acted 


.  Ifaaatmie,  the  brave  defenders  of  Calais  were  so  much  reduced  by 

fcna»M  to  bo  foroed  to  capitulate.    At  first  Edward  resolved  to  put 

^fcaniifl  to  the  swoifd.    By  the  persuasions  of  Sir  Walter  Mauny  he  some- 

•Jw*  i^ed  frc»n  his  bloody  intentions.    "  He  bade  Sir , Walter,"  says 

^^Wartj  **  return  to  Calais  with  the  following  terms :  *  Tell  the  gover- 

iwrrf  Calais  that  the  garrison  and  inhabitants  shall  be  pardoned  excepting 

fa  of  tile  principal  ciliaens,  who  must  surrender  themselves  tor  death, 

^'^  WfcB  Toond  their  necks>  bareheaded  and  barefooted,  bringing  the 

%» rf  the  town  and  eastle  in  their  hands.*    Sir  Walter  returned  to  the 

**^8W«mor  of  Calais,  John  de  Vienne,  who  was  waiting  for  him  on 

■»  Wements,  and  told  him  all  he  had  been  able  to  gain  from  the  king. 

«»i»d  of  Vienne  went  to  the  market-place,  and  caused  the  bell  to  i>e 

™"B»Tip(m  which  all  the  inhabitants  assembled  in  the  town-halL    He 

^  wlated  to  them  what  he  had  said,  and  the  answers  he  had  received, 

•d  thai  he  ooaM  not  obtiaan  better  conditions.    Then  they  broke  into 

■•oHatfciiB  of  grief  and  despair,  so  that  the  hardest  heart  wouMTiave 

W  ooapMsion  on  them ;  and  their  valiant  governor,  lord  de  Vienne, 

^  Utterly.     After  a  riKxrt  pause,  the  most  wealthy  citizen  of  Calais, 

^J>tte,  Enstaee  St.  Pierre,  rose  up  and  said,  •  Gentlemen,  both  high  and 

*^'it  would  be  pity  to  suffer  so  many  of  our  countrymen  to  die  through 

"^:  it  would  be  highly  meritorious  in  the  eyes  of  our  Saviour  if  such 

J^fi'y  codld  be  prevented.    If  I  die  to  serve  my  dear  townsmen,  I  trust 

*^^  feid  grace  before  the  tribunal  of  God.  I  name  myself  first  of  the  six.* 

J^^ffhm  Eustace  had  done  speaking,  his  fellow-citizens  all  rose  up  and 

■*o>t  adored  him,  casting  themselves  on  their  knees  with  tears  and 

jj*""^*    Then  another  citizen  rose  up,  and  said  he  would  be  the  second  to 

"^^ ;  his  name  was  John  Daire :  after  him,  James  Wisant,  who  was 

^  Tidi  in  money  and  lands,  and  kinsman  to  Eustace  and  John.    His 

^^a^  was  followed  by  Peter  Wisant,  his  brother :  two  others  « then 

^■^Wd  thanselvee,  which  completed  the  number  demanded  by  king 

•  1  Frofasart. 

aisUih  tradition  deebOM  tkat  one  of  theae  wa«  fhe  yvong  son  of  Eustace  St  Pierre. 
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Edward.  The  governor,  De  Yienne,  mounted  a  Bmall  horse,  foritwij 
with  difiSculty  he  could  walk,  and  conducted  them  through  the  gite  t 
the  barriers.  He  said  to  Sir  Walter,  who  was  there  waiting  for  him,  i 
deliver  up  to  you,  as  governor  of  Calais,  these  six  citizens,  and  swettH 
you  they  were,  and  are  at  this  day,  the  most  wealthy  and  respecbU 
inhabitants  of  the  town.  I  beg  of  you,  gentle  sir,  that  of  your  goodnel 
you  would  beseech  the  king  that  they  may  not  be  put  to  death.*—*!  cn 
not  answer  what  the  king  will  do  with  them,'  replied  Sir  Walter;  *b| 
you  may  depend  upon  this,  that  I  will  do  all  I  can  to  save  them.'  Tk 
barriers  were  then  opened,  and  the  six  citizens  were  conducted  to  tl 
pavilion  of  king  Edward.  When  Sir  Walter  Mauny  had  presented  titei 
six  citizens  to  the  king,  they  fell  upon  their  knees,  and,  with  vu^ 
hands,  said, '  Most  gallant  king  1  see  before  you  six  citizens  of  W 
who  have  been  capital  merchants,  and  who  bring  you  the  keys  of  thetn 
and  castle.  We  surrender  ourselves  to  your  absolute  will  and  pleason, 
order  to  save  the  remainder  of  our  fellow-citizens  and  inhabitants  of  Gill 
who  have  suffered  great  distress  and  misery.  Condescend,  then,  (mt^ 
your  nobleness,  to  have  compassion  on  us.' 

**  All  the  English  barons,  knights,  and  squires  that  were  asBemM 
there  in  great  numbers,  wept  at  this  sight ;  but  king  Edward  eyed  tki 
with  angry  looks,  for  he  hated  much  the  people  of  Calais,  becaase  oft 
great  losses  he  had  suffered  at  sea  by  them.    Forthwith  he  oidBiedll 
heads  of  the  six  citizens  to  be  struck  off.    All  present  entreated  the  Ul 
to  be  more  merciful,  but  he  would  not  listen  to  them.    Then  Sir  Walttf' 
Mauny  spoke :  '  Ah,  gentle  king  !    I  beseech  you  restrain  your  aflgv* 
Tarnish  not  your  noble  reputation  by  such  an  act  as  this  I    Trol/tb* 
whole  world  will  cry  out  on  your  cruelty,  if  you  should  put  to  deiththei* 
six  worthy  persons.'    For  all  this  the  king  gave  a  wink  to  hisotfM 
and  said, '  I  will  have  it  so ;'  and  ordered  the  headsman  to  be  sent  for, 
adding,  *  the  men  of  Calais  had  done  him  such  damage,  it  wafl&ttliey 
suffered  for  it.'    At  this  the  queen  of  England,  who  was  very  near  Iff 
lying-in,  fell  on  her  knees  before  king  Edward,  and  with  tears  said,  *  Ah» 
gentle  sir  I  sithence  I  have  crossed  the  sea  with  great  peril  toaeeyciOt* 
have  never  asked  you  one  favour ;  now,  I  most  humbly  ask  as  gift,  for  ^ 
sake  of  the  Son  of  the  blessed  Mary,  and  as  a  proof  of  your  love  tooV" 
the  lives  of  these  six  men.'    Kmg  Edward  looked  at  her  for  some  tin* 
in  silence,  and  then  said,  *Ah,  lady  I  I  wish  you  had  been  anywhere  «l* 
than  here.    You  have  entreated  in  such  a  manner,  that  I  cannot  wft»J 
you.    I  therefore  give  them  you :  do  as  you  please  with  them.'  ^ 
queen  conducted  the  six  citizens  to  her  apartments,  and  had  the  haltii^ 
taken  from  about  their  necks ;  after  which  she  new  clothed  thein»  9SA 
served  them  with  a  plentiful  dinner.    She  then  presented  each  with  BS 
nobles,  and  had  them  escorted  out  of  the  camp  in  safety." 

The  French  historians,  who,  from  mortified  national  pride,  haw  •* 
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leaToured  to  invalidate  this  beautiftil  incident,  pretend  to  do  so  by 
loving,  as  an  inconsistency  in  the  character  of  Philippa,  that  she 
fiok  possession,  a  few  days  after  the  surrender  of  Calais,  of  the  tene- 
nents  Honging  to  one  of  her  proteges,  John  Daire.  They  have  likewise 
hnpagned  the  patriotism  of  Eustace  St.  Pierre,  because  he  remained  in 
Calais  as  Edward's  subject.  But  king  Edward  granted  immunity  to  all 
ftoae  who  swore  allegiance  to  him  and  stayed  in  Calais ;  while  those  who 
ciiDK  expatriation,  like  John  Daire,  forfeited  their  tenements,  which  they 
certainly  could  not  take  with  them.*  Now  Froissart  has  shown  that 
Bitrard  presented  his  Calaisian  captives  to  his  queen,  to  "  do  with  them 
Wat  she  pleased."  This  transfer  gave  Philippa  rights  over  their  persons 
«id  property,  which  she  used  most  generously  in  regard  to  the  first,  but 
WtaJned  her  claims  over  the  possessions  in  the  town  of  those  who  refused 
to  become  subjects  of  her  husband.  The  very  fact,  proved  by  deeds  and 
AarterSjthat  Philippa  became  proprietress  of  John  Daire's  houses,  greatly 
Wthcnticates  the  statement  of  Froissart.  It  would  have  been  pleasant 
I  to  ret»rd  that  Philippa  restored  the  value  of  John  Daire's  tenements ; 
wt  Wography,  unlike  poetry  or  romance,  seldom  permits  us  to  portray 
•diaiacter  approaching  perfection.  Truth  compels  us  to  display  the  same 
l"wn,  by  turns,  merciful  or  ferocious,  generous  or  acquisitive,  according 
feftftnmtability  of  human  passion.  The  philosophic  observer  of  life  will 
•»  Lo  outrage  on  probability  in  the  facts,  that  Philippa  saved  John 

™«'8  life  one  day,  and  took  possession  of  his  vacated  spoils  the  next 

vaek. 

dieting,  after  he  had  bestowed  these  six  citizens  on  queen  Philippa, 
*^  to  him  Sir  Walter  Mauny  and  his  two  marshals,  the  earls  of  War- 
^Kkand  Stafford,  and  said,  *  My  lords,  here  are  the  keys  of  Calais  town 
^  castle:  go,  and  take  possession.'*  Directions  were  given  for  the 
<*tfe  to  he  prepared  with  proper  lodgings  for  the  king  and  queen.  When 
w^had  been  done,  the  king  and  queen  mounted  their  steeds,  and  rode 
^i^xds  the  town,  which  they  entered  with  the  sound  of  trumpets,  drums, 
*JQ*B  sorts  of  warlike  instruments.  The  king  remained  in  Calais  till 
™«q.t«en  was  brought  to  bed  of  a  daughter,  named  Margaret." 

•*^  days  before  Edward  and  Philippa  returned  to  England,  the  em- 
PJ'or  Lonis  of  Bavaria  died,  who  had  married  Marguerite  of  Hainault, 
"*  qiieetfs  eldest  sister,  and  towards  the  close  of  the  same  year,  Edward 
JM  elected  emperor  of  Germany, — ^an  honour  of  which  he  very  wisely 
^lined  the  acceptance.  At  this  time  it  was  considered  that  the  king 
^  ^neen  of  England  had  reached  the  height  of  their  prosperity ;  with 

^®J*««  was  not  a  soldier,  vowed  to  his  legfanoe.    Expatriation  is  not  the  bonnden 

J^.  like  the   lord  de  Vienne,  but  a  duty  of  a  citizen. 

jJj^J:  ****ched  by  many  powerful  ties  to  »  Froissart.    I*he  siege  lasted  from  Jnne, 

iriliUT?'..  Be  ^as  firmly  loyal  to  his  prince  1346,  to  Angnst,  1347.   Walsingham declares 

^p  could  extend  kingly  protection  king  £dward  spared  the  people  of  Calais  in 

..-.«..     ,    .     .            ^p  ^^  jyjg  ^^  ^^j^  __  ^  observation  he  would 


VvTu  ,r"P  <»^d  extend  kmglyprote< 
foiM  T^  *t  Calais ;  but  when  PhlUp 
J^to  leave  Calais  to  ito  fate,  the  c 


te_,  -  *«>vo  uaiaiB  w  iw  Mw,  uie  Muue     Scarcely  have  made  if  the  contrary  had  not 
^""7  obliged  Eustace  to  transfer  his  al-    been  expected. 
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the  exception  of  the  triEing  disappdntment  in  the  dispoiutl  of  llieluid 
of  her  eldest  daughter,  the  year  1347  closed  moat  aiispicioTi%  f«r% 
lippa  and  her  warlike  lord.  But  the  military  tnomphB  of  £ng|said  bioaijbt 
with  them  some  corruption  of  manners.  ChrondclerB  nate  that  the  }eMk 
which  once  decorated  tlie  nobility  of  France  were  transferred  to  tkps* 
sons  of  the  English  ladies,  who,  out  of  compliment  to  the  q^ieeoi.  8  swoaM 
generalship,  and  the  personal  hercosm  of  the  valifljot  coimtessof  Morfftri; 
lier  kinswoman,  began  to  give  themselves  the  airs  of  warriors ;  i^im 
small  jewelled  daggers  as  ornaments  at  their  bosoms^  and  th^  c^ 
formed  of  cambric  or  lawn,  were  cut  like  the  sfpertiiie  of  ^  knigklfs  M^ 
met.  But  these  objectionable  caps  brought  thdr  own  punishmoitvdk 
them:  hideously  unbecoming  they  weee.  The  dmzek  was  ]9RpuiDg 
suitable  remonstrances  against  these  unfeminine  p»>oeediiSLgB,  hIa  iB 
pride,  whether  royal  or  national,  was  at  once  signally  ccmfoonded  i^  As 
awful  visitation  of  pestilence  which  drew  near  the  shores  of  Eo^ffii 

1347.  This  pestUenoe  was  called  emphatically,  from  its  efiBctBcnlkl 
human  body,  "  the  black  death,"  Every  honsehold  in.  London  w>f  ani* 
ten,  and  some  wholly  exterminated :  nor  did  FhiM|^*s  royal  W^ 
escape,  for  the  cruel  pestilenoe  robbed  her  ^  the  fairest  of  her  daai^iin 

The  beauty  and  graces  of  the  second  daughter  of  Philippa,  «alliiiii 
princess  Joanna  of  Woodstock,  were  such  as  to  be  the  ihsmei  d  tiof 
minstrel :  she  was  in  her  fifteenth  year  when  Alphonso  king  of  GBii> 
demanded  her  in  marriage  for  his  heir,  the  infant  Pedro^  who  aftervoil 
attained  an  undesirable  notoriety  under  the  name  of  Pedro  the  OmA 
The  princess  had  been  nurtured  and  educated  by  that  virtuous  hAj^lboB 
St.  Pol,  the  widowed  countess  of  Pembroke,  to  whose  munificeDAl^**^ 
learning  Cambridge  owes  one  of  ho:  noblest  fdimdaiionfl.^  Asaibimb 
for  rearing  and  educating  the  young  prinoess,  king  Edward  fivB^ 
countess,  her  governess,  the  manor  of  Strc»id,  in  K&at,  with  mmjfix^ 
sions  of  gratitude^  calling  her  ''his  dearest  oonsin  Maxie  de  9tbP^ 
The  fair  Joanna  was  spared  the  tormffloii  of  beonming  the  wife  d  ttevo^ 
furious  man  in  Europe,  by  the  mare  nteroiful  plague  of  "  the  bladcdiiw. 
The  royal  bride  sailed  for  Bourdeoax  at  the  latter  end  of  the  smoDBf « 

1348,  while  her  father-in-law,  the  king  of  Gaetile,  traivelled  to  1^  dl»- 
tier  city,  Bayonne,  with  the  inlant  don  Pedrai,  to  meet  her.  SiBg9^ 
ward's  loyal  jcitizens  of  Bourdeaux  escorted  ih»  prmoess  Joanna  if  ^'^ 
Bayonne,  in  the  cathedral  of  which  dty  iAi»  was  to  give  her  ted  ti 
PedjK).  On  the  very  evening -(rf  her  triumphal  ©atry  into  Baycmi  tti 
pestilence,  out  of  all  the  assembled  nndtitudes,  seised  on  the  iutJ0itt% 
Plantagenet  as  a  victim :  it  terminated  her  existence  in  a  few  bOBin* 
Her  Spanish  bridegroom,  and  the  king  his  father,  followed  her  &nfi» 

1  TSib  lady  had  been  rendond  a  widow  <m  neverascnfed  figdn»  birt  devoted  Jitf  P'ji 

ber  biddaMay,  bgr  ber  newiywwedded  lord  wMlth  to  diuitj  and   the  pranu><»B  " 

being  IdUed  at  ithe  tonroameiit  gi^«n  in  1eaniin|L 

boBoiir  of  biB  nnpiials.    The  anaiden  widow  '  VoBdenifToLT. 
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ppaoeasioii  on  the  veiy  day  and  hour  that  she  was  appointed  to  give  her 
ttod  as  a  bride  at  the  altar  of  that  cathednd  wherein  she  was  boried. 

The  deep  grief  of  the  parents  of  Joanna  is  visible  in  the  Latin  lettacs 
iDtten  by  Edward  IIL  to  the  king  of  Castile,  to  don  Pedro,  and  to  the 
]aeea  of  Castile.  If  the  Latinity  of  these  letters  will  not  bear  the  ■caiti'- 
BiBBEL  d  the  classical  scholar,  they  are,  nevertheless,  lofty  in  sentiment^ 
uidfaEeaibe  an  expression  of  parental  tenderness  seldom  to  be  found  iaa. 
ptato-p^s.  **  Your  daughter  and  ours,"  he  says  to  the  queen  of  Caa- 
ti^"was  by  nature  wonderfully  endowed  with  gifts  and  graces;  but 
U  does  it  now  avail  to  praise  them,  or  specify  the  charms  of  th&t  be- 
bwd  one,  who  is — oh,  grief  of  heart ! — for  ever  taken  from  us.  Yet  the 
W>t  of  mortality  must  be  paid,  however  deeply  sorrow  may  drive  the 
fc)Bi,;and  our  hearts  be  transpierced  by  anguish.  Nor  will  Our  sighs 
ni  teus  cancel  the  inevitable  law  of  nature.  Ohrist,  the  celestial  spouse, 
kiB  taken  the  maiden  bride  to  be  his  spouse.  She,  in  her  ianocent  and 
Mamaoalate  years,  has  been  transferred  to  the  viigin  «hoir  in  heavezi, 
•iifflB,  for  us  below,  she  will  perpetually  intercede." 

^  queen  must  have  imagined  that  her  royal  and  handsome  progeny 
*S8  doomed  to  a  life  of  celibacy,  for  extraordinary  accidents  of  one  kind 
««Afir  had  hitherto  prevemted  the  marriages  of  her  dai^hters.  Her 
wKSc  floa  Edward  had  been  on  the  point  of  marrying  several  princesses 
went  his  nuptials  ever  being  brought  to  a  conchision.  A  long  atr- 
^(^^VMQthad  subsisted  between  him  and  his  beanti&l  cousin  Joanna, 
^*i%bta  of  his  imde,  Edmund,  earl  of  Kent,  and  the  lady  had  remained 
©wdded  till  her  twenty-fifth  year,  after  divorce  from  the  earl  of  Sali&- 
1^9  to  whom  she  had  been  contracted  in  her  infancy.  Queen  Philippa 
W  a  great  objection  to  her  son's  union  with  his  cousin,^  on  account  of 
w  %htiness  of  the  lady's  disposition.  After  vainly  hoping  for  the 
J^W  consent  to  her  union  with  her  cousin,' Joanna  gave  her  hand  to  Sir 
'•was  Holland ;  but  still  the  Black  Prince  remained  a  bachelor. 
.  ^^  the  grand  crisis  oi  the  capture  of  Calais,  Philippa  resided  chi^y 
^^i^d.  Our  country  felt  the  advantage  of  the  beneficent  presence 
^^^aeen.  Philippa  had  in  her  youth'^establiidied  woollen  manufao- 
"^'  she  now  turned  her  sagacious  intellect  towards  working  the  coal- 
^^  in  Tynedale, — ^a  branch  of  national  industry  whose  inestimaHe 
W'fifitg  need  not  be  dilated  upon.  The  mines  had  been  worked,  with 
9^  profit,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  HI.,  but  the  convulsions  of'  the  Soot- 
^  wars  had  stopped  their  progress.  Philippa  had  estates  in  TynedaLe^ 
*«  she  had  long  resided  in  its  vicinity  during  Edward's  Scottish  cam- 
|r^  It  was  an  infallible  result,  that,  wherever  this  great  queen 
^'^^  her  attention,  wealth  and  national  prosperity  speedily  followed. 

jj-^J'jte  mentions  the  long  ceHbwgr  of  Edward  with  his  cousin,1and  -rery  freely 

r?™».    the  ftir  maid  of  Kent,"  previonsly  enters  into  some  scandalous  stories  i       "*  " 

tf^i?^^'^  Holland.    Frolssart  speaks  her. 
'^m'i  olyections  to  the  manriage  of 
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Well  did  her  actions  illustrate  her  Flemish  motto,  Iche  wmde  mde, 
which  obsolete  words  may  be  rendered,  "  I  labour  (or  toil)  much."  Soon 
after  her  return  from  Calais  she  obtained  a  grant  from  her  loyal  Ind,^ 
giving  permission  to  her  bailiff,  Alan  de  Strotbere,  to  work  the  ma 
of  Aldemeston,  which  had  been  worked  in  the  days  of  king  Heniyin. 
and  Edward  I.  From  this  reopening  of  the  Tynedale  mines  by  Y^ 
lippa  proceeded  our  coal-trade,  which,  during  the  reign  of  her  gnuicbo^ 
Henry  lY.,  enriched  the  great  merchant  Whittington  and  the  (atyil 
London. 

The  queen  continued  to  increase  the  royal  family.  The  princess  Mny, 
who  afterwards  married  the  duke  of  Brett^e ;  William,  bom  at  Wmd* 
flor,  who  died  in  his  twelfth  year;  Edmund,  afterwards  duke  of  loik; 
and  Blanche,  of  the  Tower,'  were  bom  before  the  surrender  of  Oabii; 
Margaret,  and  Thomas  of  Woodstock,  afterwards.  Edward's  presents  to 
his  queen  on  these  occasions  were  munificent.  One  of  his  grants  is  te 
affectionately  worded : — "  July  20.  The  king  orders  his  exchequer  to  p^ 
our  Philippa,  our  dearest  consort,  five  hundred  pounds,  to  liquidate  Hi 
expenses  of  her  churching  at  Windsor.'**  This  was  on  occasiaa  of  ^ 
birth  of  prince  William,  Philippa*s  second  son  of  that  name. 

Philippa  did  not  disdain  the  alliance  of  the  great  English  nobles:  iff 
objection  to  the  union  of  Edward,  her  chivalric  heir,  with  Joanna  of  Ko^ 
arose  solely  from  disapprobation  of  the  moral  character  of  that  princ»* 
Her  next  surviving  son,  Lionel,  she  not  only  united  to  an  English  maide^ 
but  undertook  the  wardship  and  education  of  his  young  bride,  as  may  6* 
learned  from  this  document :— "  January  1, 1347-8.  Edward  III.  gives  to 
his  dearest  consort,  Philippa,  the  wardship  of  the  person  of  EliaaWh  de 
Burgh,  daughter  to  the  deceased  earl  of  Ulster  (slain  in  Ireland)  wU 
her  lands  and  lordships,  until  Lionel,  yet  in  tender  years,  shall  take  the 
young  Elizabeth  to  wife."* 

Our  queen  was  nearly  as  popular  at  Bristol  as  she  was  atUw^^' 
The  Bristolians  have  carefully  preserved  several  busts  of  her,  sculpto^ 
in  stone.  One  of  considerable  beauty,  over  the  triforium  of  the  caw 
dral,  is  the  original  of  our  portrait*  As  it  only  consists  of  the  head  aol 
neck,  of  course  the  detail  of  the  costume  cannot  be  given,  exceptang* 
the  peculiarly  elegant  crown,  which  is  a  low-pointed  circlet,  sunnoonW 
and  enriched  with  flowers  and  foliage,  apparently  formed  of  genw.  •** 
easy  folds  of  the  waving  hair  flowing  on  the  queen's  shoulders  have  WJ^ 
struck  out  by  a  chisel  of  no  common  power :  the  expression  of  Philij^w 

J  Caley's  Foedera.    To  this  grant  Is  added  tojthe  Rev.  Mr.  Carter,  of  W«tol<»ft«j^ 

a  curious  clause,  givlog  penniBSloa  to  Robert  not  only  for  obtaininfr  V^^^^^^^^pl 

de  Yiteriponte  and  his  heirs  to  be  called  this  representation  of  our  V^iJ^Z 

kings  of  iViiedale.  lippa  in  the  meridian  of  her  ^J^Z 

»  WalBiDffbam.  ,  taking  trouble  and  incurring  ^^^"LZ 

»  CSaley's  Foedera.  having  an  accnrate  cast  made  ft^"  "JSbI 

•  Froissart,  voL  xl.  *  •  rittm  head,  and  sending  Ii  to  nu.  |J*jT#i4|  | 

»  Caley's  Foedera.  is  in  Vol.  II.  of  the  fllustrated  '  UJ*  « 

«  We  have  to  return  our  grateful  thanks  Queens  of  England.   LongBainsw 
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Isrehead  is  noble  and  candid,  and  that  of  her  features  pretty  and  sweet- 
tempered.  Her  age,  in  the  beautiful  original  bust,  does  not  appear  more 
Hun  twenty-two  years. 

A  precept  of  Philippa,  May  14, 1354,  relating  to  her  claims  of  queen- 
gold,  establishes  by  practical  proof  that  her  worth  of  character  was  ster- 
Ung,  and  not  merely  founded  on  the  flattering  tribute  of  the  poets  or 
!  hiatorianB  she  patronised, — such  as  Chaucer  or  Froissart.    She  desires 
^ftcrein  "that  her  attorney  in  the  exchequer,  her  dear  clerk.  Sir  John  de 
Eddington,  should  cause  all  the  writs  which  have  been  filed  from  the 
f  jeaich  lately  made  by  Sir  Richard  de  Cressevill  to  be  postponed  until  the 
tctayes  of  Easter  next  ensuing,  to  the  end  that  in  the  meantime  we  and 
tor  oonndl  may  be  able  to  be  advised  which  of  the  said  writs  are  to  be 
int  in  execution  for  our  profit,  and  which  of  them  are  to  cease  to  the  re- 
,  wf  of  oar  people  and  to  save  our  conscience.    And  we  will  that  this 
I  letter  le  your  warrant  therefore. — Given  under  our  privy  seal  at  West- 
I  iningter,  the  14th  day  of  May,  in  the  reign  of  our  very  dear  lord  the 
jlbgof  England  the  twenty-fourth,"  (1354).^ 

'  A  prouder  day  than  that  of  Neville's-Cross  was  the  5th  of  May, 
3367,  when  Edward  the  Black  Prince  landed  at  Sandwich,  after  the 
|Rat  Tictory  of  Poictiers,  with  his  royal  prisoner  king  John,  and 
.  ptweated  him  to  his  mother  after  that  glorious  entry  into  London, 
^"^the  prince  tacitly  gave  John  the  honours  of  a  vaztrain  by  per- 
™^liim  to  mount  the  famous  white  charger  on  which  he  rode  at 
mtleiH,  and  which  was  captured  with  him.^  At  the  same  time  that 
"*  ^neen  received  her  vanquished  kinsman,  her  son  presented  to  her 
•jotlier  prisoner, who,  young  as  he  was,  was  fer  fiercer  in  his  captivity  than 
jjte  king  of  France :  this  was  Philip,  the  fourth  son  of  king  John,  a  Uttle 
«ro  of  fourteen,  who  had  fought  desperately  by  his  father's  side  on  the 
«»t  field,  and  had  been  captured  alive  with  some  difl&culty,  and  not  till 
^  was  desperately  wounded.^  The  first  day  of  his  arrival  at  the  court 
«^\and  he  gave  a  proof  of  his  fierceness,  by  starting  from  the  table, 
^flfflehe  sat  at  dinner  with  the  king  and  queen  and  his  father,  and  box- 
^the  ears  of  king  Edward's  cup-bearer  for  serving  the  king  of  England 
Woreiheking  of  France;  "for,"  he  said,  "though  his  father,  king  John, 
^  ^fortunate,  he  was  the  sovereign  of  the  king  of  England."  Edward 
f*^  Philippa  only  smiled  at  the  boy's  petulance,  and  treated  him  with 
indulgent  benevolence ;  and  when  he  quarrelled  with  the  prince  of  Wales, 
'^'^game  of  chess,  they  most  courteously  decided  the  disputed  move  in 
»To^  of  Prince  Philip. 
■*^t  renowned  champion,  sir  Bertrand  du  Guesclin,  was  one  of  the 

I  Tk?"\Collect.  «  Philippe  le  Hardi.  duke  of  Burgundy.  He 

tbi  iiffn  #  **  ***"*®'  ^  ***®  middle  ages,  was  was  a  prince  of  great  integrity,  and  always 

ta»«r2«5'*^^«^«'8nty.  Giffard  mentions  the  faithftil  to  his  unfortunate  nephew,  Charles 

t^«n«  fact,  that  this  white  steed  was  a  VL-Giflfard. 
*^«  M  weU  as  his  master.-Hist.  France. 

voi^  I.  2d 
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pdaenecs  of  FoictioREL  One  da^,  vhen.  qiaeen^Phillppa  was  e&tert&iiu^ 
at  lier  oocrt  a  number  of  the  noble  French  prisoners^  &e  piinoe  of  Wall 
proposed  that  Da  Guesclin  should  name  his  own  ransom,  aooorduft 
tfa«  eti(;[iiette  of  the  timesy  adding,  that  whatever  som  he  mentume^lt 
it  nnaU  oft  greftt,  should  set  him  free.  The  valiant  Breton  Talnsd  lit 
self  ftt  a  hundred  thdusaiDd  crowns.  The  prinee  of  Wales  started  atit 
imkoenae  sum,  and  asked  Sir  Bertrand  ^'  How  he  ooaH  ever  expeikl 
raise  sndx  an  cDocmons  ransom  ?" — **^  I  know,"  readied  the  hero,  '^sM 
dred  knighU  in  my  native  Bretagne,  who  would  mortgage  iiidr  hi^4M 
za^her  than  Da  Guesclin  should  either  languish  in  captivity  or  Uh 
Mow  his  valne :  yea,  and  there  is  not  a  woman  in  Franee  nowtf||f 
at  her  distaff  who  would,  not  devote  a  day's  earnings  to  set  me  fig^ 
weU  have  I  deserved  of  their  sex.  And  if  all  tdie  fajrcpnoers  in 
employ  their  hands  to  redeem  me,  think  you,  prince,  whether  1 
bide  much  knger  with  you  2*^  Queen  Fhilippa,  who  had 
great  attention  to  the  discussion  hetween.her  son  and  his  piisonei;] 
spoke : ^  "I  name,"  she  said,  " fifty  thousand  crowns,  my  aon, 
contribution  towards,  your  gallant  prisoner's  ransom ;  for 
enemy  to  my  husband,  a  knight  who  is  &med  for  the  courteous 
tion  he  has  afforded  to  my  sex,  deserves  the  assistance  of  every 
Du  Guesclin  immediately  threw  himself  at  the  feet  of  the 
queen,  saying,  ^  Ah,  lady !  being  the  ugliest  knight  in  France,  I 
reckoned  on  any  goodness  from  yomr  sex,  exciting  from  these 
had  aided  or  protected  by  my  sword ;  but  your  bounty  will 
think  less  despicably  of  myseH.''  Philippa^  as  is  usml  in  the 
specimens  of  female  excellence,  was  the  friend  of  her  own 
honoured  those  men  most  who  paid  the  greatest  reverence  to 
Guesclin  did  not  overrate  his  own  ugliness  to  queen  Philii;i> 
was  dwarfish  and  corpulent,  with  the  drdliest  broad  face  it  ft 
to  imagine. 

The  most  glorioug  festival  ever  known  in  England  was  thai 
Windsor,  in  the  commencement  of  the  year  1358,  for  the  diveiaoa 
two  royal  prisoners,  John,  king  of  France,  and  David  Bruoe  of 
The  round  tower  at"  Windsc»*,  despite  of  the  heavy  expenses  of  in^ 
completed  on  purpose  that  the  feast  called  the  ^'  Bound  taUe  of  Ihei 
of  the  Garter"  might  be  held  within  it.    The  captive  kings  of 
and  Scotland  were  invited  to  that  feast  as  guests^  and  sat  one  on  eadi^ 
of  Edward  iIII. :  king  John  and  kir^  David  tilted  at  Ihe  Msts. 
interest  of  the  ceremony  was  further  enhanced  by  the  fatal  acddent 
hefelthe  stout  earl  of  Salisbury,  who  was  killed  in  one  of  the 
at  the  lists.     Eeport  says,  that  king  John  of  France  was  still  more 


*  I  Giffard  attribates  this  beautiful  anecdote 
to  Joanna,  the  wife  of  the  Black  Prince,  and 
places  the  incident  after  the  battle  of  Navar- 
ro te.    We  follow  the  authority  of  St.  Pelaye, 


in  hia  •  History  of  Chivalry/ 
several  French  historians.    It  lit 
of  a  spirited  &etoa  ballad  romance 
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hated  with  the  beanty  of  lady  Salisbury  than  king  Edward  had  been, , 
m  &s  hopelessly,  for  that  fair  and  virtuous  woman  retired  into  the 
kepest  seclusion  on  the  deatb  of  her  lord.*    After  the  "Windsor  festival, 
Ghrard  placed  king  Jolm  in  an  irksome  captivity,  and  prepared  for  the 
b-inTMion  of  France. 

Queen  Philippa  embarked  witb  her  busband,  for  the  new  campaign, 
fa  tte  29th  of  October,  1359.  All  her  sons  were  witb  the  army,  elcept- 
Jgflie  little  prince,  TTiomas  of  Woodstock,  who,  at  the  redoubtable  age 
wife  years,  was  left  guardian  of  the  kingdom,'  and  represented  the 
r  of  his  fatber^a  person  by  sitting  on  the  throne  when  parliaments 
5  held.  After  Edward  had  marched  through  France  without  resist- 
!,imd  (if  the  truth  must  be  spoken)  desolating,  as  he  went,  a  bleeding 
suffering  country  in  a  most  ungenerous  manner,  his  career  was 
^,  as  he  waa  hastening  to  lay  siege  to  Paris,  by  the  hand  of  God 
One  of  those  dreadful  thunder-storms  which  at  distant  cycles  pass 
^fliecontinent  of  France,'  literally  attacked  the  invading  army,  within 
Po  Heagaes  of  Chartres;  atnd  wreaked  its  utmost  fury  on  the  proud 
UMijj  of  England.  Six  thousand  of  Edward'fe  finest  horses,  and  one 
■Wsand  of  his  bravest  cavaliers,  among  whom  were  the  heirs  of  Warwick 
^  lorley,  were  struck  dead  before  him.  The  guilty  ambition  of  Ed- 
Jii4 smote  his  conscience:  he  knelt  down  on  the  spot,  and  spreading 
^liandj  towards  the  church  of  Our  Lady  of  Chartres,  vowed  to  stop 
I"  we  efiiaon  of  blood,  and  make  peace  on  the  spot  with  France.  His 
W^  who  wished  well  for  the  noble-minded  king  of  France,  held  him 
^}da  resolution ;  and  a  peace,  containing  tolerable  articles  for  France, 
^  coBcluded  at  Bretigny.  The  queen,  king  Edward,  and  the  royal 
™fly  returned,  and  landed  at  Eye,  18th  of  May,  ten  days  after  the 
pttce. 

After  the  triumph  of  Poictiers,  the  king  and  queen  no  longer  opposed 
^  union  of  the  prince  of  Wales  with  Joanna  the  Fair,<  although  that 
P*^  was  four  years  older  than  Edward,  and  her  character  and  dis- 
Won  were  far  from  meeting  the  approval  of  the  queen.  Edward  and 
**^^ere  married  in  the  queen's  presence,  at  Windsor-chapel,  October 
^)  1361.  After  this  marriage,  king  Edward  invested  his  son  with  the 
^oy  of  Aquitaine,  and  he  departed  with  his  bride,  in  an  evil  hour,  to 
s^em  that  territory.  Frbissart,  speaking  of  the  farewell  visit  of  the 
T^^  says, — "  I,  John  Froissart,  author  of  these  chronicles,  was  in  the 

,  ^irtde.   Muies.         »  Fceden,  voL  vl.  a  stiU  straagsr  rdatiODship  t^Ul  Ills  ootmiiu 

m,J!Jf.^n8idered  that  the  accounts  of  according  to  the  laws  of  the  Roman  CathoUc 

^  aJtJ?"  ^^^^  greatly  exaggerated  by  church,  ^-becomhig  sponsor  to  her  two  hoys, 

Ht^^^.  tUl  one  Btm  more  dreadful  and  holdhig  them  in  his  arms  at  the  taptis- 

li^^™oe  in  1790,  and  hastened  the  mal  font;  above  all,  the  divorce  of  Joanna 

*  jinn '^  ^^^  by  the  famine  it  brought.  from  the  earl  of  Salisbury  was  not  consl- 

U^ei  j2"~  ^nied  the  prince  a  few  months  dered  legal.     All  these  impediments  were 

^  oLr?    °'  ^^^  ^^^  husband ;  besides  obviated  by  a  papal  bull,  obtained  some  years 

I  QiitJTrilf"?  of  Idn,  other   impediments  after  this  mamoge.—Bymer's  Fcedera. 

r"^  to  their  union;  the  prince  had  formed  , 
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service  of  queen  Philippa,  when  she  aooompanied  king  Edward  aad  the 
royal  family  to  Berkhamstead-castle,  to  take  leave  of  the  pimoe  lod 
princess  of  Wales  on  their  departure  for  Aquitaine.  I  was  at  that  tiu 
twenty-four  years  old,  and  one  of  the  clerks  of  the  chaml)er  to  my  l^f 
the  queen.  During  this  visit,  as  I  was  seated  on  a  hencb,  I  heaidtt 
ancient  knight  expounding  some  of  the  prophecies  of  Merlin  totheqneaV 
ladies.  According  to  him,  neither  the  prince  of  Wales  nor  thedukBrf 
Clarence,  though  sons  to  king  Edward,  will  wear  the  crown  of  EngUa^ 
but  it  will  Ml  to  the  house  of  Lancaster."  This  gives  a  specimen  of  ftl 
conversation  with  which  maids  of  honour  in  the  reign  of  queen  FhO^ 
were  entertained, — ^not  with  scandal  or  fashions,  but  with  the  M 
deavours  of  an  ancient  knight  to  tell  a  fortune  or  peep  into  fatnrityi 
the  assistance  of  the  wizard  Merlin. 

King  John,  soon  after  the  peace,  took  leave  of  the  queen  for  the 
pose  of  returning  to  France,  that  he  might  arrange  for  the  pa] 
his  ransom ;  he  sent  to  England  the  yoimg  lord  de  Goucy,  count  <tf 
sons,  as  one  of  the  hostages  for  its  liquidation.    During  the  soj 
De  Coucy  in  England,  he  won  the  heart  of  the  lady  Isabella,  the 
daughter  of  Edward  and  Fhilippa.    After  remaining  some  time  in  IvM^ 
and  finding  it  impossible  to  fulfil  his  engagements,  king  John  retnoBi 
to  his  captivity,  and  redeemed  his  parole  and  his  hostages  with  thisatt 
sentiment:  ''If  honour  were  lost  elsewhere  upon  earth,  it  onghttob 
found  in  the  conduct  of  kings."    Froissart  thus  describes  the  letcmA 
this    heroic,  but   unfortunate  sovereign : — **  News  was  brought  !• 
the  king,  who  was  at  that  time  with  queen  Philippa  at  Elthaaft; 
very  magnificent  palace  the  English  kings  have   seven  mileB^ftyi 
London),  that  the  captive  king  had  landed  at  Dover.    EingSM 
sent  'off  a  grand  deputation,  saying  how  much  the  queen  tsi  m 
were  rejoiced  to  see  him  in  England,  and  this  it  may  be  fl|ftfC 
all  things  considered,  the  king  of  France  readily  believed.    EngJ^: 
offered  at  the  shrine  of  Thomas  k-Becket  at  Canterbury,  on  his  jonnirt; 
and  taking  the  road  to  London,  he  arrived  at  Eltham,  where  queen  Ifr| 
lippa  and  king  Edward  were  ready  to  receive  him.    It  was  on  a  Sunday 
in  the  afternoon :  there^were,  between  that  time  and  supper,  manygm 
dances  and  carols,  at  which  it  seems  the  younglord  de  Coucy  distingoishi 
himself  by  singing  and  dancing.    I  can  never  relate  how  very  honouiM 
the  king  and  queen  behaved  to  king  John  at  Eltham.    TheyafterwH 
lodged  him  with  great  pomp  in  the  palace  of  the  Savoy,  where  he  v«l 
king  Edward  at  Westminster  whenever  he  had  a  mind  to  see  him  tf^ 
queen,  taking  boat,  and  coming  from  Savoy-stairs  by  water  to  the 
But  king  John's  health  was  declining,  and  he  died  at  the  Saroy-J 
the  same  year,  1364.* 

*  *  Knofdng  bis  end  approachtng,  Ung  John  had  certainly  surrendered  his  person,  in  M 
of  saving  bis  conntry  the  expense  of  his  ransom. 
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A  marriage  soon  after  took  place  between  the  elegant  De  Coucy  and 
fin  princess-royal.  Althongh  an  emperor's  nephew,*  this  nobleman  could 
mrcely  be  considered  a  match  for  the  daughter  of  Edward  III. ;  but 
liDoe  the  escape  of  her  faithless  betrothed,  the  count  of  Flanders,  Isabella 
lubd  altered  into  no  marriage-contract,  and  was,  at  the  time  of  her  nup- 
lah,  tamed  of  thirty.  On  occasion  of  the  marriage  festivals,  king  Ed- 
iwrf  presented  his  queen  with  two  rich  corsets,  one  embroidered  with 
^ttWOTds  Mffn  hiddinye,  and  the  other  with  her  motto,  Iche  wrude  mtuihe? 
Ittjoe  Lionel  at  this  time  espoused  the  ward  of  queen  Philippa,  Elizabeth 
€l  Burgh,  who  brought,  as  dower,  at  least  one-third  of  Ireland,  with 
tbe  mighty  inheritance  of  the  Clares,  earls  of  Gloucester.  Edward  III. 
•fterwards  created  Lionel  duke  of  Clarence.  ITiis  prince,  through  whose 
totter,  married  to  Edmund  Mortimer,  the  line  of  York  derived  their 
|«iB»geniture,  was  a  handsome  and  courageous  Flemish  giant^  mild- 
tempered  and  amiable,  as  persons  of  great  strength  and  stature,  by  a 
j  l)aeficent  law  of  nature,  usually  are.  Lionel  is  rather  an  obscure  though 
I  onportant  person  in  English  history.  Here  is  his  portrait,  by  the  last 
'•Cow rhyming  chroniclers : — 

"  In  all  tbe  world  there  was  no  prince.,hlm  like. 

Of  high  Btatnre  and  of  all  seemltnefls, 

Above  all  men  within  the  whole  kingriibc  [kingdom] 

By  tbe  shoulders  might  be  seen,  doubtiess. 

In  ban  was  be  maid-like  for  gentleness, 

In  other  places  Ciuned  for  rhetoric* 

Bat  in  the  field  a  lion  mabmoiukb  1" 
^h  soon  dissolved  his  wedlock.  Elizabeth  de  Burgh,  the  duchess 
^  Clarence,  left  a  daughter  but  a  few  days  old,  in  whose  progeny  the 
title  to  the  English  crown  has  centred.  She  was  bom  and  baptized  at 
Bltham-palace,  August  16th,  the  twenty-ninth  year  of  her  grandfather's 
'^u'  This  motherless  babe  the  queen  Philippa  adopted  for  her  own, 
^  became  sponsor  to  her  with  the  countess  of  Warwick,  as  may  be 
•eoiin  the  Friar's  Genealc^,  when  mentioning  Lionel  of  Clarence :—   . 

*'  His  wife  was  dead  and  at  Clare  buried, 
And  no  heir  had  be  but  his  daughter,  faire 
niilippe,  that  bight  as  chronidet  specified. 
Whom  qneen  Philippe  christened  for  his  heir> 
Tbe  archbishop  of  Yorlc  for  her  compeer ; 
Her  godmother,  also,  was  of  Warwick  coimtes^ 
A  lady  likewise  of  great  worthiness.** 


« J^  ^«s  grandson  to  Leopold,  dolce  of  reply  nearly  in  the  same-sonnding  words  in 

ty*»>y  Katherine.  sister  to  the  emperor  bis  East-Anglian  dialect,  viz.,  «*/  %or<mght 

ffiJ^*  owe  this  cnrimu  ftct  to  Sir  Harris  '  Appendix  to  the  fourth  Report  of  Be* 

«2J«'«  excellent  work  on  tbe  order  of  tbe  cords,  p.  136 :  White-tower  Record. 

r'jj'-  The  language  of  the  words  has  been  *  The  lady  Philippa  of  Clarence  was  mar- 

rTJwo,  but  we  beg  leave  to  offer  this  fact  ried  to  Edmund  Mortimer,  earl  of  March,  in 

haSt.  ^^^'i^eration  of  philologists.    If  a  the   forty-tbird    year  of  her  grandfhther's 

T™^  peasant  of  the  coast  opposite  to  Hoi-  reign.— White-tower  Record ;  fourth  Report 

2^  aaked  «  what  he  did  yesterday  ?"  when  of  Records*  p.  136. 
«  md  had  a  very  hard  day's  work,  be  wiU 

) 
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John  of  Gaunt,  the  third  surviving  son  of  Fhilippa,  married  BkDche,1]» 
2]«ire8S  of  Lancaster :  the  princess  Mary  was  wedded  to  the  duke  ef  Bii» 
tagne,  hut  died  -early  in  life.  Edmund  Langley^  earl  of  Gemfaddii 
afterwards  duke  of  York^  married  Isabella  of  Castile,  whose  siflteil[| 
brother  John  of  Gaunt  took  lor  his  second  wife.  The  youi^est  yatm 
Thomas  of  Woodstock,  afterwards  created  Duke  of  Gloucestei;  xaaoan 
an  English  lady,  the  coheiress  of  Humphrey  de  Bohun,  OQUstalle  ij 
England.  Margaret,  the  fifth  daughter  of  Edward  IIL,  was  givea  % 
marriage  to  the  earl  of  Pembroke ;  she  was  one  of  the  most  kaiBod  ladif 
of  her  age,  and  a  distinguished  patroness  of  Chauoer.  That  di8tmgDiA4 
father  of  English  poetry  was  honoured  by  tibe  friendship  of  q[ueeiLl!iaf 
lippa  and  her  son,  the  duke  of  Lancaster.  . 

Notwithstanding  their  great  strength  and  conmumding  atature,4an^ 
one  of  the  sons  of  Fhilippa  reached  old  age ;  even  "  Joha  of  Gaun^tef 
honoured  Lanoaster,"  was  only  fifty-nine  at  his  denuae.    The  prematm^ 
introduction  to  the  oares  of  state,  the  w^ght  of  plate^<armoar,aDd4) 
yioknt  exercise  in  the  tilt-yard,  by  way  of  reLazation  from  the  asmik 
toils  of  partisan  warfare,  seem  to  have  brought  early  old  age  on  ta 
gallant  brotherhood  of  princes.    The  queen  had  been  the  mother  i 
twelve  children ;  eight  survived  her.    The  Black  Prince  and  John  of 
Gaunt  were  learned,  elegant,  and  brilliant,  and  strongly  partook  of  iht 
genius  of  Edward  L  and  the  Pcoven^  Plant^genets.     Lionel  and 
Edmund  were  good-natured  and  brave,  oomely  in  features,  and  gigantic 
in  stature.    Thomas  of  Woodstock  was  "fieroe,  petulant,  and  rapad'oMl 
he  possessed,  however,  conadderable  accomplishments,  and  is  redbDed 
among  royal  and  noble  authors.     He  wrote  a  histoiy  of  the  *I»W 
of  Battle,'  which  is  perspicuous  in  style;  he  was  the  great  prtOT 
of  Gowcr  ihe  poet,  who  belonged  originaUy  to  the  househdirf^ 
prince.    The  queen  saw  the  promise  of  a  successor  to  the  throne  of 
England  m  the  progeny  of  her  best-beloved  son,  Edward.    Her  grand- 
son, Bidiard,  was  bom  at  Bourdeaux,  before  she  succumbed  to  berlrtsif 
malady. 

PhiHppa  had  not  the  misery  of  living  to  witness  the  long  pining  decay  of 
the  heroic  prince  of  Wales,  the  grievous  change  in  his  health  and  diapou- 
tion,  or  the  imbecility  that  gradually  took  possession  of  the  once-mighty 
mind  of  her  husband.  Beiore  these  reverses  occurred,  the  queen  wasseieed 
with  a  dropsical  malady,  under  which  she  languished  about  two  yean* 
Ail  her  sons  were  absent  on  the  continent  when  her  death  approadied, 
excepting  her  youngest,  Thomas  of  Woodstock.  The  Black  Prinoebd 
ju«t  concluded  his  Spanish  campaign,  and  was  ill  in  Qascony.  Liond  of 
Clarence  was  at  the  point  <^  death  in  Italy ;  the  queen's  se(»^etazy,  JM- 
sairt,  had  accompanied  that  prince  when  he  went  to  be  married  to  ViotaBte 
of  Milan.  On  tshe  return  of  Froissart,  he  found  his  royal  mistreis  ^to» 
dead,  and  he  thus  describes  her  death-bed,  from  the  detail  of  those  wlio 
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vere  present  And  heaid  her  last  vror^ :  '^  I  must  now  spca^  oC  the  death 
I  tf  tiie  most  courteonB,  liberal,  and  noble  lady  that  ever  reigned  in  her  time, 
f  -^  lady  Philippa  of  Hainault*  queen  of  England.  "While  heft  son,  the 
tUe  of  Lancaster,  wm  eneaiBped  in  the  vail^  ef  Tonmeliam,  ready  to 
t  jve  Uttle  to  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  this  death  happened  in  England,  to 
j  ti]«  infimte  misfortune  of  king  Edward,  his  «childj:eD,4uid  the  whole  king- 
i  cbm.  That  excellent  lady  'die^q^een,  who  had  itaie  flo  nrach  good,  aiding 
i  ill  knightfi,  ladies,  and  damsels,  when  distre8sed,T<rho  had  applied  to  her, 
•;  ittftt  this  time  dangerously  sick  at  Wlndsor^castk*  and  every  day  her 

14iMrder  increased.     When  tise  good  4[iaeeB  -pacMwed  that  her  end  ap- 
padied,  she  called  to  the  king,  and  extenffing  her  ri^t  hand  from 
inder  the  bed-clothes,  put  it  into  the  right  hand  of  king  Edward,  who 
■  Itt  oppressed^  with  sorrow,  and  thus  spoke :  *  We  have,  my  husband, 
•  •joyedonr  long  union  in  happiness,  peace,  and  prosperity.    But  I  en-, 
3  ^tait>  hefore  I  depart,  and  we  are  for  ever  separated  in  this  world,  that 
;  Jim  will  grant  me  three  requests.'    King  Edward,  witJi  sighs  and  tears, 
i  ^^Ikdf  'Lady,  name  them :  whatever  be  jour  requests,  they  shall  be 
;;  pBited.'— .« My  lord,'  she  sdd,  *I  beg  you  will  fulfil  whatever  engage-^ 
:*  aients  I  have  entered  into  with  merchants  for  their  wares,  as  Tyell  on  this^ 
«on  fhe  other  side  of  the  sea :  I  beseech  you  to  fulfil  whatever  gifts  or, 
■SWlhave  made,  or  left  to  churches  wherein  I  have  paid  my  devo- 
:  1ion8,and  to  all  my  servants,  whether  male  or  female :  and  when  it  shall 
P*^  W  to  call  you  hence,  you  will  choose  no  other  sepulchre  than' 
"^  and  that  you  -will  rest  by  my  side  in  the  cloisters  of  Westminster-' 
^%.'  The  king,  in  tears,  replied,  *  Lady,  all  this  shall  he  done.'    Soon 
^i  Qie  good  lady  made  the  sign  of  the  cross  on  her  breast,  and  having 
^ftJminended  to  the  king  her  youi^est  son,  Thomas,  who  was  present^. 
Frying  to  God  s"he  gave  up  her  spirit,  which  I  firmly  believe  was  caught 
fly  holy  angels  and  carried  to  the  glory  of  heaven,  for  she  had  never  done. 
toyOiing  by  thought  or  deed  to  endanger  her  soul.     Thus  died  flits 
^^ble  queen  of  England,  in  the  year  of  grace  1369,  the  vigil  of  the 
j^ption  of  the  Virgin,  the  14th  of  August.    Information  of  this 
^J7  loss  was  carried  to  the  English  army  at  Toumeham,  which  greatly 
Afflicted  every  one,  more  especially  her  son,  John  of  Gaun^  duke  of  Lan- ' 
Aster." 

nalippa'a  words  were  not  complied  with  to  the  letter;  her  grave  is 

^t  oy  her  hushand's  ade,  at  Westminster-abbey,  but  at  his  fieet^    Her 

^ttte  in  alabaster  is  placed  on  the  monument.*    Skelton's  translation 

01  her  Latin  epitaph,  hung  on  a  tablet  close  by  her  tomb,  is  as  follows  :•*-' 

mUfT'^'  ^^^  *^-  P-  20'     Froiasart  wrote  Wng  of  Scots,  the  king  of  Spain.  aq4  the  king, 

^J^ni  verse  on  the  death  of  his  patron-  of  Slcfly.     At  the'  head.  William  «oinit  <* 

jj!  y«»  Philippa,  MrWch  has  not  Ijeen  pre--  Hainaott,  rfailippa^  father';  lohn,ldfig  of' 

fS*  France,  her  rnide's  son;  Edward  ilf.,  her' 

}g^^  R^ves  names  to  fte  nnmerons  hnsband;  the  emperoi;  her  broth€t-in4aws' 

JJ*  ^hlch  gnrround  the  tomb  on  the  an-  afid  Edward,  prince  of  Wales,  her  son.   On 

Slz/^  «n  old  MS.    At  the  fe^t  are  the  her  l6ft  side  are  Joanna,  qneen  of  Bcota^Tier, 

^  ^  Nayarre,  the  king  of  Bohemia^  the  sister-in-law ;  Jk^hn,  earl  of  Oonm»11,  her 
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"  fUn  FblUppe,  William  Haiiunilt's  child,  aod  yoooger  drai^ter  desie, 
Of  nweftte  bne  and  beauty  bright.  In  tomb  lies  billed  here ; 
King  Edward,  thronsh  his  mother's  will  and  nobles'  good  ooDseat, 
Took  her  to  wife,  and  JoyftiUy  with  her  his  time  he  spent 
Her  mide  John,  a  martial  man,  and  elce  a  valiant  kni^t, 
DU  link  this  woman  to  this  king  in  bonds  of  marriage  bri^t: 
This  match  and  marriage  thus  in  blood  did  bind  the  Flemings  snre 
;  To  Englishmen,  bj  wfaieb  thej  did  the  V^«ndimen's  wredc  procure. 
This  IliSUppe,  dowered  in  gifto  ftdl  nre  and  tnaswes  of  the  Bdnd, 
Jn  beauty  bri|^t»  religioo,  fkith,  to  aU  and  each  most  kind. 
A  fhdtftd  mother  Philippe  was,  full  many  a  son  she  bred. 
And  brooi^t  fbrth  many  a  worthy  knlfl^t,  hardy  and  fUl  of  dread; 
A  carefU  nurse  to  stadcnts  all,  at  Ozlbrd  die  did  found 
Queen's  college,  and  dame  Pallas'  school,  that  did  her  Uaaae  leBOond.       ^       , 

The  wife  of  Edward,  dear 

Queen  Philippe,  lieth  here. 

XXASH  TO  LITB.'*  4 

Truth  obliges  us  to  divest  queen  Philippa  of  one  good  deed,  which  14 
in  fact,  out  of  her  power  to  perform ;  she  is  generally  cousidered  tohefi 
first  foundress  of  the  magnificent  Queen's  college,  at  Oxford.  It 
founded,  indeed,  by  her  chaplain, — ^that  noble  character,  Robert  de " 
field,*  who  with  modesty  equal  to  his  learning  and  merits,  placed  it 
the  protection  of  his  royal  mistress,  and  called  it  her  foundation,  laiff 
•*  college  of  the  queen."  Eglesfield  took  for  the  motto  of  Queen*8flif 
a  Latin  sentence,which  may  be  translated, — "  Queens  shall  be  thy  nnnlf 
and  he  recommended  it  to  the  protection  and  patronage  of  tiie  qw 
consorts  of  England.'  In  the  course  of  history,  rival  queens  will  he  fi^l 
vying  with  each  other  in  its  support.  Philippa  herself,  the  cooaoill 
a  monarch  perpetually  engaged  in  foreign  war,  and  the  mother  of  all 
family,  contributed  but  a  yearly  rent  of  twenty  marks,  to  the  s 
of  six  scholar-chaplains,  to  be  paid  by  her  receiver.  Queen  Philippi*«|i 
dpal  charitable  donation  was  to  the  hospital  of  the  nuns  of  SStf  ' 
by  the  Tower.  She  left  donations  to  the  canons  of  the  new  chipdfl 
Stephen,  which  Edward  III.  had  built  as  the  domestic  place  of  t" 
to  Westminster-palace.  Her  portrait,  on  board,  in  lively  ooloiffl,l 
found  among  some  rubbish  in  a  desecrated  part  of  the  beautiful  c'  *^ 
of  St.  Stephen.'  It  is  far  more  personable  than  her  monumental  s 
Westminster-abbey,  which  was  really  taken  when  that  deforming  d 
the  dropsy,  had  destroyed  every  remnant  of  Philippa's  former  1 
The  only  shade  of  unpopularity  ever  cast  on  the  conduct  of  Philipp* j 
owing  to  the  rapacity  of  her  purveyors,  after  her  children  grew  up. 
royal  family  was  numerous,  and  the  revenues,  impoverished  bye 

broiher-fai-Iaw ;  Joanna,  princess  of  Wales,  of  HainauU;  her  danghten,  Muy  •■" 

herdanditer-in-law,and  the  duchesses  of  CUf  garet;  and  Charles  duke  of  BnlwnL^  I 
renoe  and  Lancaster,  the  princess  Isabella,  >  History  of  the  Univeraity  of  OdW^ 
and  the  princes  lionel,  John,  Edmund,  and        '  Memoir  of  EgtesfleW,  in  HntcM* 

Thomas.    On  the  right  side  of  the  tomb  may  Cumberland.  ^ 

be  seen  her  mother,  her  brother,  and  his  wife ;        >  Crowle's  Pennant's  London,  foL  ^ 
her  nephew,  Louis  of  Bavaria ;  her  uncle,  John 
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war,  were  very  slender ;  and  therefore  every  absolute  due  was  enforced, 
ham.  tenants  of  the  crown,  by  the  purveyors  of  the  royal  household. 

The  damsels  of  the  queen's  bedchamber  were  pensioned  by  king  Ed- 
vird  after  her  death,  according  tocher  request  H6  charges  his  exchequer 
**topay  during  the  terms  of  their  separate  lives,  on  account  of  their 
good  and  faithful  services  to  Philippa,  late  queen  of  England, — ^first,  to 
tlie  beloved  damsel,  Alicia  de  Preston,  ten  marks  yearly,  at  Fasche  and 
ICdttelmas;  likewise  to  Matilda  Fisher,  to  Elizabeth  Pershore,  to 
Johums  Eawley,  ten  marks  yearly ;  to  Johanna  Gosin,  to  PhiUppa  the 
frand*,  and  to  Agatha  Liergin,  a  hundred  shillings  yearly ;  and  to 
IrtQda  Badscrofb  and  Agnes  de  Saxilby,  five  marks  yearly."  The 
■■ne  of  Alice  Ferrers  does  not  appear  on  this  list  of  beloved  dam- 
«i>;  hut  a  little  further  on  in  the  Fcedera,  occurs  this  disgraceful 
p»t  **Know  all  that  we  give  and  concede  to  our  beloved  Alice  Per- 
KB,  late  damsel  of  the  chamber  to  our  dearest  consort  Philippa  de- 
«Med,  and  to  her  heirs  and  executors,  all  the  jewels,  goods,  and 
^^•tteis  that  the  said  queen  left  in  the  hands  of  Euphemia,  who  was 
wfc  to  Walter  de  Heselarton,  knight;  and  the  said  Euphemia  is  to 
«nver  them  to  the  said  Alicia,  on  receipt  of  this  our  order."  It  is 
w  »  feared  that  the  king's  attachment  to  this  woman  had  begun 
^nnngPhilippa's  lingering  illness,  for  in  1368  she  obtained  the  gift  of 
*  Btinor  that  had  belonged  to  the  king's  aunt,  and  in  the  course  of 
Ao60ihewas  enriched  by  the  grant  of  several  manors.*  But  we  will 
Qot  pome  this  subject  During  his  youth  and  the  brilliant  maturity 
«  iis  life,  Philippa's  royal  partner  was  worthy  of  the  intense  and  faith- 
rol  love  she  bore  him.  He  was  not  only  a  king,  but  a  king  among  men, 
"f8Wy gifted  in  mind,  person,  and  genius  ;  "Edward  HI.  was  just  six 
^  in  stature,  exactly  shaped,  and  strongly  made ;  his  limbs  beauti- 
nuly  tomed,  his  face  and  nose  somewhat  long  and  high,  but  exceed- 
^7  comely ;  his  eye  sparkling  like  fire,  his  looks  manly,  and  his  air 
**  niovements  most  majestic  He  was  well  versed  in  law,  history, 
•nd  the  divinity  of  the  times :  he  understood  and  spoke  readily  Latin, 
"««t,  Spanish,  and  German." 

Whilst  the  court  was  distracted  with  the  fictions  which  succeeded 

"*  death  of  the  Black  Prince,  and  John  of  Gaunt,  duke  of  Lancaster, 

*^w»pected  of  aiming  at  the  crown,  a  most  extraordinary  story  was  cir- 

^ted  in  England,  relating  to  a  confession  pretended  to  have  been  made 

^qiwen  Philippa,  on  her  death-bed,  to  William  of  Wykeham,  bishop  of 

Winchester,—"  That  John  of  Gaunt  was  neither  the  son  of  Philippa 

^  Edward  III.,  but  a  porter's  son  of  Ghent ;  for  the  queen  told  him 

**t  she  brought  forth,  not  a  son,  but  a  daughter  at  Ghent ;  that  she 

^^Ppoied  to  be  Chaiioer*8  wife.    She  was  was  from  tbe  bordera  of  Picardy,— benoe  the 

Tr  tf^Katherine  Boet,  the  thiid  wife  of  apnelUtion  of  his  daughter.— Foedera. 

J^^  Oaimt.   Her  father  was  an  attendant  '  Brayley  and  Britton*s  Westminster. 
^™W.and  employed  in  Gnienne:  he 
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OYerlaid  .and  killed  the  little  priucess  by  aoddent,  and  dieading  ihflk 
wrath  of  king  Edward  for  the  death  of  his  infant^  she  persoadei  tit 
porter's  wife,  a  Flemish  woman,  to  change  her  hiring  son,  who  was  km 
at  the  same  time,  for  the  dead  princess.  And  so  the  queen  nooiyiA 
and  brought  up  the  man  now  called  duke  of  Lancaster,  which  ab 
bafe  not ;  and  all  these  things  did  the  queen  on  her  death4)ed  dedlaii^ 
in  confession  to  bishop  Wykeham,  and  earnestly  prayed  him,  'tbat  iC 
ever  it  chanoeth  this  son  of  the  Flemish  porter  affecteth  the  kiiigGki% 
he  will  make  his  stock  and  lineage  known  to  the  world,  les^  a  £a2se  Imt 
should  inherit  the  throne  of  England.'  "^  The  inventor  of  this  stoiy  M. 
not  remember  that^  of  all  the  sons  of  Philippa,  John  of  Gaant  a04[ 
resembled  his  royal  sire  in  the  high  majestic  liikesunents  and  paxag, 
eyes  which  spoke  the  descent  of  the  Flantagenets  J^om  scHithemEmo^; 
The  portraits  of  Edwaid  IIL,  of  the  Black  Prince,  and  of  John  of  Gannl^ 
are  all  marked  with  as  strong  an  air  of  individuality  as  if  thej  bai, 
been  painted  by  the  accurate  Holbdn.  9 

The  close  observer  of  histoiy  will  not  fail  to  notice  that  with  ihe^ 
of  queen  Philippa  the  happiness,  the  good  fcNctune,  and  even  Ihe  re^tf^ 
ability  of  Edward  III.,  and  his  fsmiily  d^arted ;  and  soenesofitA^ 
sorrow,  and  folly  distracted  the  court  where  ledie  had  onoe  panoflri^ 
virtue,  and  presided  with  well-regulated  nxunificence*  '6 

>  AfchUsfaop  Puker*!  EeotMiistfcal  ffis-  "WlckUffe^  and  this  stoiy  aeem  ndiia.^y*^ 

tory,  «nd  a  Latin  Chronicle  of  the  reign  of  opposite  party  for  the  tMupose  o£  vaiflu^, 

Edward  III,  printed  in  the  Archseologia.  ing  his  influence  with  fiie  conunon  peflpK-  ^ 
John  of  Gaunt  was  «  decided  ptrtisan  e^ 
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ANNE  OF  BOHEMIA, 

SURNAMED  THE  GOOD, 
FIRST   QUEEN   OF  RICHARD  II. 


pi  anoestors  of  tbe  princess  Anne  of  Bohemia  emanated  from  the  saiD9 

^Gie  Flemish  Philippa ;  she  was  the  nearest  reLative  to  that 

queen  whose  hand  was  attainable,  and  by  means  of  her  imde, 

fWeoceslaas  of  Brabant,  she  brought  the  same  popular  and  pro- 

b  commercial  alliance  to  England.    Anne  of  Bohemia  was  th& 

i  daughter  of  the  emperor  Charles  IV^  hy  his  fourth  wife,  EHzft- 

\^  Pomerania :  she  was  bom  about  1367,  at  Prague,  in  Bohemia. 

that  governed  England  during  king  Richard  the  Seoood'a 

I,  demanded  her  hand  for  the  young  king  just  bef<»re  her  father 

m  the  year  1380. 

m  fhe  arrival  of  the  English  amhassador,  Sir  Simon  Burley,  at  Prago^ 

' '  court  took  measures  which  seem  not  a  little  extraordinaiy< 

present  day.    England  was  to  Bdtemia  a  sort  of  terra  incogmta^ 

88  a  general  knowledge  of  geography  and  statistics  was  certainly  aot 

the  list  of  imperial  accomplishments  in  the  fourteenth  century^- 

.«apress  despatched  duke  Primislaus  of  Saxony  on  a  voyage  of 

'^      to  ascertain,  for  the  satisfaction  of  herself  and  the  princess^ 

*ort  of  country  England  might  be.    Whatever  were  the  particalani 

fl  duke's  discoveries, — and  'his  homeward  despatches  must.. hare 

tof  a  curious  nature, — ^it  appears  he  kept  a  scrutiniziBg'eye  in  regaxd 

•cimiary  interest    His  report  seems  to  have  been  on.  the  whole. 

^ctory,  since  in  the  Foedera  we  find  a  letter  from  the  imperial. 

*v  of  Charles  lY.  to  this  effect;  that  "  I,  Elizabeth,  Roman  empress, 

fcys  Augusta,  likewise  queen  of  Bohemia,  empower  duke  Pjimislams' 

®at  with  Richard,  king  of  England,  concerning  the  wedlock  of  that 

Went  vitgin  the  damsel  Aime,  bom  of  us ;  and  in  our  name  to  x)rder 

•wspose;  an^  as  if  our  own  soul  were  pledged,  to  swear  to  the  fulfil-. 

I^of  every  engagement." 

"lien  the  duke  of  Saxony  returned  to  Germany,  he  carried  presents 
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of  jewels  from  the  king  of  England  to  the  ladies  who  had  the  caie  of  tN 
princess's  edacation.^  <*  The  duke  of  Lancaster,  John  of  Gaunt,  wodl 
willingly  have  seen  the  king  his  nephew  married  to  his  daughter,  whd 
he  had  by  the  Lady  Blanche  of  Lancaster ;  but  as  the  young  lady  id 
the  king's  oousin-gennan,  they  were  considered  to  be  too  nearly  relah^ 
Sir  Simon  Burley,  a  sage  and  valiant  knight,  who  had  been  '" 
Biohard's  tntor,  and  much  beloved  by  the  prince  of  Wales,  his  fe 
was  deputed  to  go  to  Germany  respecting  the  marriage  with  ' 
emperor's  sister.  The  duke  and  duchess  of  Brabant>  from  the  love  f 
bore  the  king  of  England,  received  his  envoy  most  courteously,  and  a 
*  it  would  be  a  good  match  for  their  niece/  But  the  marriage  vas  i 
immediately  concluded,  for  the  damsel  was  young ;  added  to  this,  M| 
shortly  happened  in  England  great  misery  and  tribulation,"*  fromfti 
calamitous  insurrection  of  Wat  Tyler. 

Richard  II.  was  the  sole  surviving  ofifspring  of  the  gallant  1 
Prince  and  Joanna  of  Kent.  Bom  in  the  luxurious  South,  his  i 
accents  were  formed  in  the  poetical  language  of  Provence,  and  hisinl 
tastes  linked  to  music  and  song, — tastes  which  assimilated  ill  with  \ 
manners  of  his  own  court  and  people.  His  mother  and  half-brotli'' 
after  the  death  of  his  princely  father,  had  brought  up  the  future  I  ^ 
of  England  with  the  most  ruinous  personal  indulgence,  and  unoonsnJJ 
tional  ideas  of  his  own  infallibility.  He  had  inherited  more  of » 
mother's  levity  than  his  father's  strength  of  character  ;  yet  the  domesw 
affections  of  Bichard  were  of  the  most  vivid  and  enduring  nature,  espe- 
cially towards  the  females  of  his  family,  and  the  state  of  distress «» 
terror  to  which  he  saw  his  mother  reduced  by  the  iiisohnceofWit 
Tyler's  mob,  was  the  chief  stimulant  of  his  heroic  behaviour  when  that 
rebel  fell  beneath  the  sword  of  Walworth. 

When  these  troubles  were  suppressed,  time  had  obviated  the  objection 
to  the  union  of  Richard  and  Anne,  The  young  princess  had  attained 
her  fifteenth  year,  and  was  considered  capable  of  giving  a  rational  con* 
sent  to  her  own  marriage ;  and  after  sending  a  letter  to  the  council  Ol 
England,  saying  she  became  the  wife  of  their  king  with  full  and  W 
will,  **  she  set  out,"  says  Froissart,  "  on  her  perilous  journey,  attenaea 
by  tiie  duke  of  Saxony  and  his  duchess,  who  was  her  aunt,  and  wiw  « 
suitable  number  of  knights  and  damsels.  They  came  through  BwJ 
to  Brussels,  where  the  duke  Wenceslaus  and  his  duchess  received  tW 
young  queen  and  her  company  very  grandly.  The  lady  Anneremt^ 
with  her  uncle  and  aunt  more  than  a  month ;  she  was  afraid  of  proo^ 
ing,  for  she  had  been  informed  there  were  twelve  large  armed  v«**J 
full  of  Normans,  on  the  sea  between  Calais  and  Holland,  that  ^^^!? 
IJillaged  all  that  fell  in  their  hands,  without  any  respect  to  persons.  TM 
report  was  current  that  they  cruised  in  those  seas,  awaiting  the  ccBm 

I  FroiHart.  *  Ibid. 
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of  the  king  of  England's  bride,  l)6cause  the  king  of  France  and  his 
■nncil  were  very  uneasy  at  Eichard's  German  alliance  and  desu-ous 
jif  keakiog  the  match.  Detained  by  these  apprehensions,  the  betrothed 
foeen  remained  at  Brussels  more  than  a  month,  till  the  duke  of  Brabant, 
ler  uncle,  sent  the  lords  of  Eousselans  and  Bousquehoir  to  remonstrate 
viih  king  Charles  Y.,  who  was  her  near  relative,  upon  which  king 
(Siarles  remanded  the  Norman  cruisers  into  port ;  but  declared  that  he 
gEUted  this  favour  solely  out  of  love  to  his  cousin  Anne,  an^  out  of  no 
,  W^  0'  consideration  for  the  king  of  England.  The  duke  and  duchess 
]me  very  much  pleased,  and  so  were  all  those  about  to  cross  the  sea. 
jSie  royaJ  bride  took  leave  of  her  uncle  and  aunt,  and  departed  for  Brus- 
jjk.  Duke  Wenceslaus  had  the  princess  escorted  by  one  hundred  spears. 
]|fce  passed  through  Bruges,  where  the  earl  of  Flanders  received  her  very 
.loagoificently,  and  entertained  her  for  three  days.  She  then  set  out  for 
jpntveliQea^  where  the  earl  of  Salisbury  waited  for  her  with  five  hundred 
I  and  as  many  archers.  This  noble  escort  conducted  her  in 
mph  to  Calais,  which  belonged  to  her  betrothed  lord.  Then  the 
)aiit  spearmen  took  their  departure,  after  seeing  her  safely  delivered 
p  the  English  governor.  The  lady  Anne  stayed  at  Calais  only  tiU  the 
oA  became  favourable.  She  embarked  on  a  Wednesday  morning,  and 
eaame  day  arrived  at  Dover,  where  she  tarried  to  repose  herself  two 

j  The  young  bride  had  need  of  some  interval  to  compose  herself,  after 
I  her  Darrow  escape  from  destruction.  All  our  native  historians  notice 
I  ^  Momng  strange  fact,  which  must  have  originated  in  a  tremendous 
Pwmd-swell.  " Scarcely,'*  says  the  chronicler,^  "had  the  Bohemian 
pincess  set  her  foot  on  the  shore,  when  a  sudden  convulsion  of  the  sea 
^  place,  unaccompanied  with  wind,  and  unlike  any  winter  storm : 
^^  the  water  was  so  violently  shaken  and  troubled,  and  put  in  such 
^™0U8  commotion,  that  the  ship  in  which  the  young  queen's  person 
^*8  conveyed  was  very  terribly  rent  in  pieces  before  her  very  face,  and 
"^e  rest  of  the  vessels  that  rode  in  company  were  tossed  so,  that  it 
8«toni8hed  all  beholders." 

ihe  English  parliament  was  sitting  when  intelligence  came  that  the 
^8  bride,  after  all  the  difficulties  and  dangers  of  her  progress  from 
*^e,  had  safely  arrived  at  Dover,  December,  1381 ;  it  was  then  pro- 
'"^ed,  but  first  funds  were  appointed,  that  with  all  honour  the  bride 
^ht  be  presented  to  the  young  king.  On  the  third  day  after  her  arrival, 
jhe  lady  Anne  set  forth  on  her  progress  to  Canterbury,  where  she  was  met 
vthe  king's  uncle,  Thomas,  who  received  her  with  the  utmost  reverence 
*!^^  honour.  When  she  approached  the  Blackhcath,  the  lord  mayor  and 
QtizeDg,  in  splendid  dresses,  greeted  her,  and,  with  all  the  ladies  and 
^^^"■^Is,  both  from  town  and  country,  joined  her  cavalcade,  making  so 
J  Quoted  by  MlUes. 
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grand  to.  entry  into  London,  that  the  like  had  scarcely  ever  lieeii 
The  goldsmiths'  company  (seven  score  of  the  men  of  this  rich. 
splendidly  arrayed  themselves  to  meet,  as  they  said,  tile  *'  Caeaat^s 
ISor  was  their  munificence  confined  to  their  own  persons ;  they  M| 
fat  themselves  to  the  expense  of  sixty  shillings  &r  the  hire  of 
suxntreis,  with,  foil  on  their  hats  and  chaperons,  and  expensive 
to  do  hononr  to  the  imperial  bride ;  two  shillings  farther  were 
'^for  potalions  for  the  said  minstiels.''^^    At  the  npper  end  of 
was  the  pageant  of  a  castle  with  towers,  from  two  sides  of  wBidi 
feontains  of  wine.    From  these  towers  1)eaatiM  damsels  blew  in 
£M»»of  the  king  and  qrieen  gold  leaf:  this  was  thonght  a 
extreme  eloquence  and  ingenuity ;  Ihey  likewise  threw  cotmterfdt 
florins  before  the  queen's  horses'  feet. 

Anneof  B<diemia  was  married  to  Eichard  IL  January  14,  I3Sl-2yitf 
diapelHX)yalof  the  palace  of  Westminster,  the  newly-erected  si 
Bt  Stephen.  "  On  the  wedding-day,  which  was  the  twentieth  after 
mas,  there  were,"  says  Froissart,  "mighty  feastings.     That 
noble  knight,  Sir  Bobert  Namur,  accompanied  the  queen,  from 
when  i^e  quitted  Prague  till  she  was  married.    The  king,  at  the 
the  week,  carried  his  queen  to  Windsor,  where  he  kept  open  and 
hocee.  They  were  very  happy  together.  She  was  accompanied  by  the! 
mother,  the  princess  of  Wales,  and  her  daughter,  the  duchess  of  ~ 
half-sister  to  king  Bichard,  who  was  then  in  England  soliciting 
restitution  of  the  earldom  of  Bichmond,  which  had  been  taken  ' 
kusband  by  the  Ex^lish  regency,  and  settled  in  part  of  dower  OQ 
Anne.     Some  days  after  the  marriage  of  the  royal  pair  they 
London,  and  the  coronation  of  the  queen  was  performed  most 
oently.    At  the  young  queen's  earnest  request,  a  general 
granted  by  the  king  at  her  consecration.''^*    The  aflflicted  people 
need  of  this  respite,  as  the  executions,  since  Tyler^s  insurree&M 
been  bloody  and  barbarous  beyond  all  precedent.    The  land  was 
with  the.blood  of  the  unhappy  peasantry,  when  the  humane  inl 
of  the  gentle  Anne  of  Bohemia  put  a  stop  to  the  executions. 
mediation  obtained  for  Bichard's  bride  the  title  of  "the  good 
Anne ;"  and  years,  instead  of  impairing  popularity,  usually  so 
eseent  in  England,  only  increased  the  esteem  felt  by  her  subjects 
beneficent  princess. 

Qiand  tournaments  were  held  directly  after  the  coronation. 
days  wefe  sp&it  in  these  solemnities,  wherein  the  German  nobles 
had  accompanied  the  queen  to  England  displayed  their  chivalry,  to 
great  delight  of  the  English.  Our  chroniclers  call  Anne  of  " ' 
"  the  beauteous  queen."  At  fifteen  or  sixteen  a  blooming  German 
is  a  very  pleasing  object ;  but  her  beauty  must  have  been  limited 

i_  Herbert's  History  of  the  City  Companies.  «  Walsingham.    Bymfirt  Foedat 
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juoie  and  complexion,  for.!  the  features  of  her  statue  are  homely  and 
liiijgnified.  A  narrow,  unintellectual  forehead,  a  long  upper  lip,  cheeks 
^knefofaiess  mcreased  towards  the  lower  part  of  the  face,  can  scarcely 
lififle  ha  to  elaim  a  reputation  for  heauty.  But  the  head-dress  she 
pm  most  have  neutralized  the  defects  of  her  fece  in  some  degree. 
[k  liie  homed  cap  whioh  constituted  the  head-gear  of  the  ladies  of 
0iimk  and  Hungary,  did  the  bride  of  Kichard  present  herself  to  the 
tataWied  eyes  of  her^  female'  subjects.  This  cap  was  at  least  two 
Htefe  height,  and  as  many  in  width ;  its  fabric  was  built  of  wire  and 
pWward,  like  a  very  wide-i^nreading  mitre,  and  over  these  homs  was 
muM  glittering  tissue  or  gauze.  Monstrous  and  outrageous  were 
•frhomed  caps  that  reared  their  heads  in  England  directly  the  royal 
lafie  appeared  in  one.  The  formidable  novelties  expanded  their  wings 
fc  every  aide ;  till,  at  church  or  procession,  the  diminished  heads 
If  IokIb  and  knights  were  eclipsed  by  their  ambitious  partners.  The 
^nrch  declared  they  were  "  the  moony  tire"  denounced  by  Ezekiel, — 
plyemmgh,  for  they  had  been  introduced  by  Bohemian  crusaders  from 
liQSia. 

*'  ^Joflea  Anne  made  some  atonement  for  importing  this  hideous  fashion 
%iatroducmg  the  use  of  pins,  such  as  are  used  at  our  present  toilets, 
wcboniclers  declare  that,  previously  to  her  arrival  in  England,  the 
™8Nifeir  fastened  their  robes  with  skewers, — a  great  misrepresenta- 
^^  for  even  as  early  as  the  Roman  empire  the  use  of  pins  was  known, 
■"^British  barrows  have  been  opened  wherein  were  found  numbers  of 
yoTueat  and  efficient  little  ivory  pins,  which  had  been  used  in  arrang- 
■Sfthegrave-clotbesof  the  dead;  and  can  these  irreverent  chroniclers 
^«e  that  English  ladies  used  worse  fastenings  for  their  robes  in  the 
i'""'^th  century? 

'  ^^d^eaMes  were  the  third  new  fashion  brought  into  England  by 
*"*«€  Bohemia  :  they  were  different  from  those  used  at  present,  which 
J"^  Bwented  or  first  adopted  by  Catherine  de  Medicis,  queen  of  France. 
**«8Me-8addle  of  Anne  of  Bohemia  was  somewhat  Kke  a  bench  with 
I*  flanging  step,  where  both  feet  were  placed.  This  mode  of  riding 
"I'W  a  footman  or  squire  at  the  bridle-rein  of  a  lady's  palfrey,  and 
U  chiefly  used  in  processions.  According  to  the  fashion  of  the  age, 
■B  ytiUDg  queen  had  a  device,  which  all  her  knights  were  expected 
»^«r  at  tournaments  ;  but  her  device  was,  we  think,  a  very  stupid 
•^  it  was  an  ostrich,  with  a  piece  of  iron  in  his  mouth,  symbolizing 
mttk} 

^t  the  celebration  of  the  festival  of  the  order  of  the  Garter,  1384, 
^Been  Anne  wore  a  robe  of  violet  cloth,  dyed  in-grain,  the  hood  lined 

^^*B^'s  Remains.    It  is  possible  this    pitime  the  Black  Prince  took  from  Anne's 


*»iiot 


Jot  a  device,  but  an  annorial  bearing,     heroic  blind  grandfather  at  Cressy. 
"«  flome  connexion  with  the  ostrich 
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with  scarlet^'  and  the  robe  with  fur«  She  was  attended  by  a  number  ot: 
noble  ladies,  who  are  mentioned  *'  as  newly  received  into  the  society  of  k 
Gku'ter."  They  were  habited  in  the  same  costume  as  their  young  quesf 
The  royal  spouse  of  Anne  was  remarkable  for  the  foppery  of  bis  dnK 
he  had  one  coat  estimated  at  thirty  thousand  marks.  Its  chief  Tili 
must  have  arisen  from  the  precious  stones  with  which  it  was  adoml 
This  was  called  apparel^  "broidered  of  stone."  In  this  ragn  il 
shoes  were  worn  with  pointed  toes  of  an  absurd  and  inconvenient  lengfe 
Camden  quotes  an  amusing  passage  from  a  quaint  work, ''  Their  Am 
and  pattens  are  snowted  and  piked  up  more  than  a  finger  long,  win 
they  call '  cracowes,'  resembling  the  devil's  claws,  which  werefiiM{ 
to  the  knees  with  chains  of  gold  and  silver;  and  thus  were  dqrp^^ 
mented  which  were  lyons  in  the  hall  and  hares  in  the  field."  Tl| 
recent  discoveries  of  the  marbles  of  Nineveh  present  us  with  effi^  i 
cavaliers  fighting  the  Assyrians  dressed  in  boots  with  toes  turofid 
like  these  cracowes. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  accession  of  luxury  that  followed 
marriage,  "  the  daughter  of  the  Gassars  "  (as  Richard  proudly  call( 
bride)  not  only  came  portionless  to  the  English  throne  matrisK 
her  husband  had  to  pay  a  very  handsome  sum  for  the  honour 
her  his  own :  he  paid  to  her  brother  10,000  marks  for  the  i 
alliance,  besides  being  at  the  whole  charge  of  her  journey.    The 
of  the  duchy  of  Aquitaine,  the  fioriated  coronet,  and  many 
the  form  of  animals  were  pawned  to  the  Londoners,  in  order  to: 
money  for  the  expenses  of  the  bridal. 

To  Anne  of  Bohemia  is  attributed  the  honour  of  being  tii 
in  that  band  of  princesses  who  were  the  nursing-mothers  of  tiie " 
mation.'    The  Protestant  church  inscribes  her  name  at  the 
ment  of  the  illustrious  list,  in  which  are  seen  those  of  Arm 
Katherine  Parr,  lady  Jane  Grey,  and  Queen  Elizabeth.  AV 
quoted  by  Hubs,  the  Bohemian  reformer,  leads  to  the  infereott 
Anne  was  used  to  read  the  Scriptures  in  her  native  tongue, 
possible,"  says  Wickliffe,  in!his  work  called  the  *  Threefold  Bond  of " 
**  that  our  noble  queen  of  England,  sister  of  the  Caesar,  may  htf 
gospel  written  in  three  languages, — Bohemian,  German,  and 
now,  to  hereticate  her  [brand  her  with  heresy]  on  that  account, 
be  Luciferian  folly.*    The  influence  of  queen  Anne  over  the  mind 
young  husband  was  certainly  employed  by  Joanna,  princess  of  "Wi 
aid  her  in  saving  the  life  of  Wickliffe,  when  in  great  danger  it 
council  of  Lambeth  in  1382.^ 

1  See  Sir  Harris  Nicolas,  *  History  of  the  Huss :  count  Valerian  Kruliiski,  taj 
Order  of  the  Garter/  cent  valuable  *  History  of  the  EefonwJ 

2  Fo3c,  the  martyrologist,  declares  that  the  Poland,'  confirms  this  aasertJon  from  1 
Bohemians  who  attended  queen  Anne  first  cords  of  his  country, 
introduced  the  works  of  wickliffe  to  John 
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Joanna,  princess  of  Wales,  was  a  convert  of  Wickliffe,  who  had  been 

luced  to  her  by  his  patron  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  and  she,  aided 

her  datighter-in-law,  swayed  the  ductile  mind  of  king  Richard  to  their 

^    Soon  after,  the  queen  was  separated  from  her  husband  by  a 

in  Scotland.     The  most  remarkable  incident  of  his  campaign  was 

_     murder  of  lord  Stafford,  by  the  king's  half-brother,  John  Holland. 

ifealomy  of  the  queen's  favour,  and  malice  against  her  adherents,  appear 

to  be  the  secret  motives  of  this  deed.    Stafford  was  a  peerless  chevaher, 

by  the  English  army,  and,  for  his  virtuous  conduct,  in  high  favour 

Anne  of  Bohemia,  who  called  him  "  her  knight ;"  and  he  was  actually 

his  way  to  London,  with  messages  from  the  king  to  the  queen,  when 

fatal  encounter  took  place.     The  ostensible  cause  of  the  murder 

likewise  connected  with  the  queen,  as  we  learn  from  Froissart  that 

archers  of  lord  Staffoid,  when  protecting  Sir  Meles,  a  Bohemian 

it  then  with  the  army,  who  was  a  friend  of  queen  Anne,  slew 

A  iavourite  squire  belonging  to  Sir  John  Holland ;  and  to  revenge  a 

Jnnishment  which  this  man  had  brought  upon  himself.  Sir  John  cut  lord 

ptafford  down  without  any  personal  provocation.    The  grief  of  the  earl 

Irf  Stafford,  his  entreaties  for  justice  on  the  murderer  of  his  son,  and,  above 

l«l  the  atrocious  circumstances  of  the  case,  wrought  on  king  Richard  to 

Wv  that  an  exemplary  act  of  justice  should  be  executed  on  John 

Mand  (brother  though  he  might  be),  as  soon  as  he  ventured  from  the 

•hrine  of  Sir  John  of  Beverley,  whither  this  homicide  had  fled  for  sanc- 

I  ^*7'  In  vain  Joanna,  princess  of  Wales,  the  mutual  mother  of  the 

^Dgand  murderer,  pleaded  with  Richard,  after  his  return  from  Scotland, 

p' the  life  of  Sir  John  might  be  spared.    After  four  days'  incessant 

^Bentation,  the  king's  mother  died  on  the  fifth  day  at  the  royal  castle 

«  Wallingford.    Richard's  resolution  failed  him  at  this  catastmphe,  and, 

*hen  too  late  to  save  his  mother,  he  pardoned  the  criminal    The 

*ggneved  persons  in  this  unhappy  adventure  were  the  friends  of  the 

^P*^  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  she  excited  her  husband's  wrath.^ 

•^he  homicide  who  had  occasioned  so  much  trouble,  departed  on  an 

atoning  pilgrimage  to  Syria.    He  was  absent  from  England  during  the 

Jj^^^ueen  Anne,  and  happy  would  it  have  been  for  his  brother  if  he 

*w  never  returned. 

Ann^of  Bohemia,  unlike  Isabella  of  France,  who  was  always  at  war 
^*h  her  husband's  favourites  and  friends,  made  it  a  rule  of  life  to  love 
^  that  the  king  loved,  and  to  consider  a  sedulous  compliance  with 

tadwiS^®  ^^  ^^  Lutterworth,  in  1384,  lived  in  these  days  he  could  not  have  escaped 

of  thk^i'^^'^  ^*™^  ^'^'"^  ^'^^  ^®  ^^^  ^'^S  called  a  papist,  for  he  was  actually 

I       '■  Denefioent  queen,  persecution  found  struck  for  death  in  the  act  of  celebrating  the 

'  SMkUiI^^  ^^  ^^  upon,  excepting  the  mass  at  the  altar  of  his  village   church  ; 

jj^le  bones  of  the  •  evil  parson  of  Lutter-  therefore,  while  living,  he  was  never  cut  off 

«w^.V  be  was  called,  when  his  remains  fi-om  the  communion  of  the  church  of  Borne.,' 

I  ^  tthmned  and  cast  into  the  brook  which  —Life  of  WickUffe,  Biogra.  Brit. 

;    ""  "^ar  hlB  vUlage ;  but  if  Wickliffe  had  »  Froissart. 
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his  will  as  her  first  duty.  In  one  instance  alone  did  this  pliancy 
temper  lead  her  into  the  violation  of  justice ;  at  the  time  the  " 
unworthy  favourite,  Rohert  de  Vere,  earl  of  Oxford,  recently  creal 
duke  of  Ireland,  repudiated  unlawfully  his  wife  of  royal  English 
to  marry  one  of  her  German  attendants.  "  There  were  great  munni 
against  the  duke  of  Ireland,"  says  Froissart ;  "  but  what  injured 
most  was  his  conduct  to  his  duchess,  the  lady  Philippa,  daughter  of 
lord  de  Ooucy,  a  handsome  and  noble  lady ;  for  the  duke  -was 
enamoured  with  one  of  ttie  queen's  damsels,  called  the  landgravine.^ 
was  a  tolerably  handsome,  pleasant  lady,  whom  queen  Anne  hadbroi 
with  her  from  Bohemia.  The  duke  of  Ireland  loved  her  with 
ardour,  iliat  he  was  desirous  of  making  her,  if  possible,  his  duchess  If 
marriage.  All  the  good  people  of  England  were  much  shocked  at  te^j 
for  hi?  lawful  wife  was  granddaughter  to  the  gallant  king  Edward  fli 
the  excellent  queen  Philippa,  being  the  daughter  of  the  princess  Isabifl* 
Her  uncles,  the  dukes  of  Gloucester  and  York,  were  very  wroth  at  fti 
insult."  i 

The  first  and  last  error  of  Anne  of  Bohemia  was  the  participation  ■ 
this  disgraceful  transaction,  by  which  she  was  degraded  in  thecya^ 
subjects  who  had  manifested  great  esteem  for  her  meek  virtues.  TS»' 
offensive  part  taken  by  the  queen  in  this  transaction  was,  that  ii 
actually  wrote  with  her  own  hand  an  urgent  letter  to  Pope  Urhau,  p»» 
suading  him  to  sanction  the  divorce  of  the  countess  of  Oxford,  and  to 
authorize  the  marriage  of  the  faithless  husband  with  her  own  maid  «f 
honour,  as  she  styles  the  duchess  of  Ireland.  Whether  she  were  princ<» 
or  peasant,  she  had  no  right  to  appropriate  another  woman's  hiwbtfw. 
The  queen  was  scarcely  less  culpable  in  aiding  and  abetting  so  Defariws 
a  measure,  to  the  infinite  injury  of  herself,  and  of  the  consort  ^^^  ^^ 
tenderly  loved.  There  was  scarcely  an  earl  in  England  who  wu^^^ 
lated  to  the  royal  family :  the  queen,  by  the  part  she  took  in  tJ»8  dis- 
graceful affair,  offended  every  one  allied  to  the  royal  house  of  ?^*** 
genet.2 

The  storm  of  popular  indignation  fell  in  its  fury  on  the  head  of  *h« 
unfortunate  Sir  Simon  Burley,  who  went  to  Prague  in  solemn  eml«s^» 
regarding  the  queen's  marriage.  This  unfortunate  knight  bad  be« 
foredoomed  by  his  persecutors.  The  earl  of  Arundel  had  P^^^°'^^  f^' 
pressed  an  opinion  to  king  Kichard,  that  Sir  Simon  de  Burley  desen^ 
death.  **  Didst  thou  not  say  to  me  in  the  time  of  thy  pariiament,  when 
we  were  in  the  bath  behind  the  white-hall,  that  Sir  Simon  de  Burley  | 

>  The  Foedera  names  her  the  landgravine  the  landgravteaa  her  daughter's  lady  of 

of  Lnxanbottrg,  a  title,  it  is  said.'tvfaich  nev«r  hedduumber.                                    j^  <gM  I 

existed.     The  king  gives  a  safe-conduct  to  2  Alter  all,  the  divorce  ww  ^^^^^Zk^  ' 

this  « landgravissa  "  to  come  to  England,  with  effect,  for  in  the  year  1389  ^^J^t^^ 

all  her  jewda»  dbaxoib&c  fornitnre,  and  valnar.  safe-condnct  from  king  J**<**™lf  v!w^     1 

bles  sent  by  the  empress  for  the  use  of  his  cousin  Philippa,  wife  to  Bohert «  vw'- 
dearest  queen,  the  empress  having  appointed 
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leserred  to  be  put  to  death  on  several  accounts  ?  And  did  not  I  make 
puwer,  'I  know  no  reason  why  he  should  suffer  death  ?'  and  yet  you 
(id  your  companions  traitorously  took  his  life  from  him !"  Such  was 
Ike  accusation  by  king  Kichard,  when  Arundel  stood  on  his  trial  to  pay 
She  Utter  debt  of  vengeance  that  Richard  had  noted  against  him,  as  the 
trase  of  Ms  tutor's  death.  The  king  earnestly  entreated  the  duke  of 
Gloucester  to  spare  him,  but  was  told  he  must  consent  to  the  execution 
«f  hifliavourite  if  he  meant  to  keep  his  crown.  The  queen  on  her  knees 
•Monded  her  royal  husband's  prayer  for  three  hours.  But  it  was  in  vain 
Ibt  the  queen  of  England  humbled  herself  to  the  very  dust,  in  hopes 
|C  aving  her  faithful  friends.  She  pleaded  to  the  earl  of  Arundel  vainly 
irthe  life  of  John  Calverley,  one  of  her  squires.^  All  the  answer  she 
^Id  get  was  this,  **  Pray  for  yourself  and  your  husband,  for  that  is 
,4e  Wt  thing  you  can  do,  and  let  this  request  alone ;"  and  all  the 
Importanities  used  could  not  save  Calverley's  life.^  Indeed,  the  duke 
;<tf  Gloucester  and  his  colleagues  established  a  reign  of  terror,  making  it 

Efor  any  person  to  testify  fidelity  to  the  king  or  queen,  or  to  receive 
confidence.     The  duke  of  Ireland  fled  to  the  Low  Countries,  from 
ce  he  never  returned  during  his  life. 
i%  After  the  queen  returned  to  London  from  Bristol,  the  proceedings  of 
^t  parliament  commenced  which  has  been  justly  tenaed  by  history 
*  the  Merciless."     The  queen's  servants  were  the  principal  objects  of  its 
•vengeaace,  the  tendency  to  Lollardism  in  her  household  being  probably 
*l»e  secret  motive. 

Kb  trial  of  Sir  Simon  Burley  was  a  bitter  sorrow  to  the  queen,— per- 
^PB  hear  first  sorrow ;  and  as  it  appears  that  the  expenses  of  her  journey 
^  Germany  being  left  unpaid  by  the  government  during  the  king's 
ttinarity,  ultimately  led  to  the  disgrace  of  her  friend,  the  queen  must  have 
cooaidered  herself  as  the  innocent  cause  of  his  death.    While  the  execu- 
tions of  Sir  Simon  Burley  and  many  others  of  the  king's  adherents  were 
l^"^^«ding  in  London,  1387,  Richard  and  his  queen  retired  to  Bristol, 
^ked  their  residence  in  the  castle.    A  civil  war  commenced,  which 
^^nainated  in  the  defeat  of  the  royal  troops  at  Kadcot-bridge,  near 
l^^ord,  by  the  duke  of  Gloucester  and  young  Henry  of  Bolingbroke.  ' 
^t  Was  the  queen's  mediation  al^e  that  could  induce  Eichard  to  receive       . 
^  acchbishop  of  Canterbury,  when  he  came  to  propose  an  amnesty',:., 
^tween  the  king  and  his  subjects :  two  days  and  nights  did  Richard  .   • 
'^aiu  inflexible;  till  at  last,  by  the  persuasion  of  Anne,  the  archbishop 
was  admitted  to  the  royal  presence.    "Many  plans,"  says  Froissart, 
**were  proposed  to  the  king;  at  last,  by  the  good  advice  of  the  queen, 
^^  restrained  his  choler,  and  agreed  to  accompany  the  archbishop  to 
London."  ^   ;  , 

^e  intermediate  time,  from  the  autumn  of  1387  to  the  following 

»  LingarcL  '  PorUamentftiy  Records. 
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spring  was  spent  by  the  young  king  and  queen  in  restraint.  Eltiuo^ 
and  Shene  were  the  favourite  residences  of  Richard  and  Anne,  ai 
in  these  palaces  they  chiefly  sojourned  at  this  time.  The  hYOwM 
summer  palace  of  Anne  was  named,  from  the  lovely  landscape  round  ^j 
Shene  :  tradition  says,  that  Edward  the  Confessor,  delighting  in  M 
Mr  scenery,  called  it  by  that  expressive  Saxon  word,  signifying  evoj 
thing  that  is  bright  and  beauteous.  The  king  had,  during  this  intervlS 
attained  his  twenty-second  year ;  and  his  first  question,  on  the  meetiM 
of  his  parliament,  was,  "How  [old  he  was?"  And  when  they  mm 
the  years  he  had  attained,  he  declared  that  his  ancestors  were  alw»j( 
considered  of  age  much  earlier,  and  that  the  meanest  of  his  fsubjec^ 
were  of  age  at  twenty-one ;  he  therefore  determined  to  shake  off  U 
fetters  that  controlled  him.  The  scene  was  followed  by  a  sort  of «( 
coronation  in  St  Stephen's  chapel,  where  the  nobility  renewed  thel 
oaths  to  him ;  and  it  was  particularly  observed  that  he  kissed  thai 
with  affection  whom  he  considered  as  his  adherents,  and  scowled  oi 
those  who  had  been  the  leaders  in  the  late  insurrections. 

The  king  was  always  exceedingly  attached  to  his  uncle,  the  duke « 
Lancaster ;  but  he  had  a  strong  wish  to  rid  himself  of  his  turbuleotand 
popular  cousin  Henry,  the  eldest  son  of  that  duke,  who  was  bomAe 
same  year  as  himself,  and  from  infancy  was  his  rival  in  popularity. 
On  one  occasion  Henry  had  threatened  the  life  of  the  king  in  «• 
presence  of  the  queen.  "  Thrice  have  I  saved  his  life  !"  exclaimed  kn¥ 
Richard.  "  Once  my  dear  uncle  Lancaster  (on  whom  God  have  mercy) 
would  have  slain  him  for  his  treason  and  villany ;  and  then,  0  God  of 
paradise !  all  night  did  I  ride  to  preserve  him  from  death :  onc^  «|Wi 
he  drew  his  sword  on  me,  in  the  chamber  of  queen  Anne."'  &"? 
Richard  soon  after  bestowed  on  the  duke  of  Lancaster  the  sovereignly  of 
Aquitaine,  probably  with  the  design  of  keeping  the  son  oftiiatpnnce 
at  a  distance  from  England.  The  queen  held  a  grand  festival  on  tnw 
occasion.  Part  of  the  high  ceremonial  consisted  in  the  queen's  pre- 
senting the  duchess  of  Lancaster  the  gold  circlet  she  was  to  wear  as 
duchess  of  Aquitaine,  while  Richard  invested  his  uncle  with  the  ducal 
coronet ;  but  the  investiture  was  useless,  for  the  people  of  Aquitaine  re- 
fused to  be  separated  from  the  dominion  of  England. 

The  king's  full  assumption  of  the  royal  authority  was  celebrated  w'w 
a  splendid  tournament,  over  which  queen  Anne  presided,  as  the  sovereign 
lady,  to  bestow  the  prize,— a  rich  jewelledclasp  to  the  best  tenant  or  bolder 
of  the  lists,  and  a  rich  crown  of  gold  to  the  best  of  the  opponente. 
Sixty  of  her  ladies,  mounted  on  beautiful  palfreys,  each  led  a  knight  oy 

1  This  fray  must  have  taken  place  in  the  Teutonic  knights  were  waging  »  °^h*£ 

year  1390,  shice  Henry  of  Bolingbroke  with-  fare.—Speed.    Count  Valerian  KrMffl»t* 

drew  at  that  period  from  England,  in  order  to  clares  that  the  plain  where  the  Eogiw"  PJ  j- 

carry  arms  against  some  unconverted  tribes  encamped  ia  Lithuania  is  atiU  polntea  oh 

on  the  borders  of  Lithuania,  with  whom  the  the  peasants. 
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ft  silver  chain  to  the  tiltiiig  'ground  at  Smithfield  through  the  streets  of 
toudon,  to  the  sound  of  trumpets,  attended  by  numerous  mmstrels.  In 
tos  order  they  passed  before  queen  Anne,  who  had  already  arrived  with 
ier  ladies :  "  they  were  placed  in  open  chambers,*  richly  decorated."  The 
queen  retired  at  dusk  to  the  bishop  of  London's  palace  at  St.  Paul's, 
"where  she  held  a  grand  banquet,  with  dancing  both  before  and  after 
roster.  During  the  whole  of  the  tournament  the  queen  lodged  in  the 
I>l«e  of  the  bishop  of  London. 

The  queen's  good  ofBoes  as  a  mediator  were  required,  in  the  year  1392, 

fo  compose  a  serious  difference  between  Bichard  II.  and  the  city  of  Lon- 

^^   Kichard  had  asked  a  loan  of  a  thousand  pounds  from  the  citizens, 

Wuch  they  peremptorily  refused.    An  Italian  merchant  oflfered  the  king 

|ifi  sam  required  ;  upon  which  the  citizens  raised  a  tumult,  and  tore 

«e  unfortunate  loan-lender  to  pieces,  which  outrage  was  followed  by  a 

riot,  attended  with  bloodshed.    Richard  declared  "  that  as  the  city  did 

not  keep  his  peace,  he  should  resume  her  charters,"  and  actually  removed 

the  courts  of  law  to  York.    In  distress,  the  citizens  applied  to  queen 

Anne  to  mediate  for  them.    Fortunately,  Richard  had  no  other  favourite 

tttiiattime  than  his  peace-loving  queen,  "who  was,"  say  the  ancient 

histoiiaiis,  **  very  precious  to  the  nation,  being  continually  doing  some 

good  to  the  people ;  and  she  deserved  a  much  larger  dower  than  the  sum 

■^ed  on  her,  which  only  amounted  to  four  thousand  five  hundred 

P^^H^per  annum."  The  manner  in  which  queen  Anne  pacified  Richard 

^  poserved  in  a  Latin  chronicle  poem,  written  by  Richard  Maydeston, 

^  «fe-witness  of  the  scene  : '  he  was  a  priest  attached  to  the  court,  and 

in  Avonr  with  Richard  and  the  queen. 

^Qgh  the  private  intercession  of  the  queen,  the  king  consented  to 

1  5**  trough  the  city,  on  his  way  from  Shene  to  Westminster-palace, 

I  *^  the  29th  of  August.    When  they  arrived  at  Southwark  the  queen 

I  **Qmed  her  crown,  which  she  wore  during  the  whole  procession  through 

*^*^n :  it  was  blazing  with  various  gems  of  the  choicest  kinds.    Her 

®**  Was  likewise  studded  with  precious  stones,  and  she  wore  a  rich 

•  «*«anet  about  her  neck ;  she  appeared,  according  to  the  taste  of  Maydes- 

'  ^**&irest  among  the  fair,"  and  from  the  benign  humility  of  her 

S^ons  countenance,  the  anxious  citizens  gathered  hopes  that  she  would 

^J**^  in  pacifying  the  king.    During  the  entry  of  the  royal  pair  into 

p  city  thieir  processions  were  separate.    At  the  king's  approach  to 

l^iadon-hridge  he  was  greeted  by  the  lord  mayor  and  other  authorities, 

^ho  were  followed  by  a  vast  concourse  of  men,  women,  and  children, 

^®7  artificer  bearing  some  symbol  of  his  craft.    Before  the  Southwark 

tJii?  **"*  temporary  stands  erected  at  by  a  letter  from  Richard,  In  the  Foedera, 

rJI^M,  In  the  same  manner  as  on  racing  wherein  he  declares,  "  he  was  reconciled  to  the 

f!^m  the  present  times.  citizens  through  the  mediation  of  his  detu- 

**yderton'8  narrative  is  flilly  confirmed  wife  the  queen." 
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bridge-gate,  the  king  was  presented  with  a  pair  of  fair  white  steeds,  trapped 
with  gold  cloth,  figured  with  red  and  white,  and  hung  full  of  silver  \M 
— "  steeds  such  as  Caesar  might  have  been  pleased  to  yoke  to  his  car."  ^ 

Queen  Anne  then  arrived  with  her  train,  when  the  lord  mayor  Venn* 
presented  her  with  a  small  white  palfrey,  exquisitely  trained,  for  heroni 
riding.  The  lord  mayor  commenced  a  long  speech  with  these  words  :- 
"0  generous  offspring  of  imperial  blood,  whom  God  has  destined 
worthily  to  sway  the  sceptre  as  consort  of  our  king!"  He  thenjiO' 
ceeded  to  hint  "  that  mercy  and  not  rigour  best  became  the  queenly 
station,  and  that  gentle  ladies  had  great  influence  with  their  loving  lorfK 
moreover,  he  entered  into  a  discussion  on  the  merits  of  the  palfrey  pre» 
sented  to  her  by  the  city ;  he  commended  its  beauty,  its  docility,  and 
the  convenience  of  its  ambling  paces,  and  the  magnificence  of  its  prapte 
housings."  After  the  animal  had  been  graciously  accepted  by  the  queen, 
she  passed  over  London-bridge  to  its  portal  on  the  city  side ;  but  some 
of  her  maids  of  honour,  who  were  following  her  in  two  waggons,  or  chaf- 
rettes,*  were  not  quite  so  fortninate  in  their  progress  over  the  briiijfcl 
Old  London  bridge  was,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  and  for  some  a^ 
after,  no  such  easy  defile  for  a  large  influx  of  people  to  pour  throagfc» 
thou^  not  then  encroached  upon  by  houses  and  shops,  it  was  encoBp> 
bered  by  fortifications  and  barricades,  which  guarded  the  drawbridge' 
towers  in  the  centre,  and  the  gate  towers  at'  each  end.  In  this  instan* 
the  multitudes  rashing  out  of  the  city,  to  get  a  view  of  the  queen  and 
her  train,  meeting  the  crowds  following  the  royal  procession,  the  throng 
pressed  on  each  other  so  tumultuously,  that  one  of  the  charrettes  con- 
taining the  queen's  ladies  was  overturned, — lady  rdlled  upon  Wy,  (^ 
or  two  were  forced  to  stand  for  some  moments  on  their  heads,  to  the  in- 
finite injury  ot"  their  homed  caps,  all  were  much  discompowi  ^y  *^® 
upset,  and,  what  was  worse,  nothing  could  restrain  the  laughter  of  the 
rude,  plebeian  artificers ;  such  a  reverse  of  homed  caps  did  not  happen 
without  serious  inconvenience  to  the  wearers,  which  Maydeston  very  1^ 
nutely  particularizes.  At  last  the  equipage  was  righted,  the  discomfited 
damsels  replaced,  and  their  charrette  resumed  its  place  in  the  procession. 

As  the  king  and  queen  passed  through  the  city,  the  prindpil 
thoroughfares  were  hung  with  gold  cloth  and  silver  tissue,  and  tape^ 
of  silk  and  gold.  When  they  approached  the  conduit  at  Cheapside,  red 
and  white  wine  played  from  the  spouts  of  a  tower  erected  against  it^ 
the  royal  pair  were  served  "  with  rosy  'wine  smiling  in  golden  cup^i 
and  an  angel  flew  down  in  a  cloud,  and  presented  to  the  king,  and  then 
to  the  queen,  rich  gold  circlets  worth  several  hundred  pounds.  AnoiW 
conduit  of  wine  played  at  St.  Paul's  eastern  gate,  where  was  stationed » 

1  These  conveyances  were  neither  more  nor     of  honour :  the  chacreffctes  were  W  gj? 
leas  than  benched  wagona,  which  were  kept     ornamented  with  red  paint,  ana  Bnw.*' 
for  the  accommodatioh  of  the  queen's  maids     scarlet  cloth  throughout. 
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Imd  of  antique  musical  instaruments,  whose  names  abne  will  astoond 
podem  mufiieal  eaz8.  There  were  p^sons  playing  on  tympanies,  mono- 
ibidfl,  cymbals,  psalteries,  and  lyres;  zambucas,  citherns,  situks, 
bras,  and  viols.  Our  learned  Latinist  dwells  witli  much  unctian  cm 
&e  mokxiioufl  chonis  produced  by  these  instruments,  which,  he  says, 
**  wn^  all  hearers  in  a  kind  of  stupor."    Ko  wonder ! 

At  the  monastery  of  St.  Paul's,  the  king  and  queen  alighted  from 
iheirgteeds,  and  passed  through  the  cathedral  on  foot,  in  order  to  pay 
tiidr  offerings  at  the  holy  sepulchre  of  St  Erkenwald.  At  the  western 
pte  they  remounted  their  horses,  and  proceeded  to  the  Ludgste.  There, 
jwt  above  the  river  bridge, — ^which  river,  we  beg  to  remind  our  readers, 
ms  that  delicious  stream  now  called  Fleet-ditch, — was  perched  ^*  a 
^d  of  celestial  spirits,  who  saluted  the  royal  personages,  as  they 
pUBed  the  Flete<-bridge,  with  enchanting  singing  and  sweet  psalmody, 
nttljiag,  withal,  a  pleasant  fume  by  swinging  incense-pots ;  they  like- 
^»  seattered  fr^rant  flowers  on  the  king  and  queen  as  they  severally 
feed  the  bridge."  And  if  the  odours  of  that  civic  stream,  the  Fleet,  at 
ttat  tiine  by  any  means  rivalled  those  which  pertain  to  it  at  present, 
fKiy  one  must  own  that  a  fumigatien  was  appointed  there  with  great 
Wgiient 

Mthe  Temple  barrier,  above  the  gate,  was  the  representation  of  a 
^<iMtt  ^inhabited  by  all  manner  of  animals,  mixed  with  reptiles  and 
iBos&tiwis  worms,  or,  at  least,  by  their  resemblances;  in  the  back- 
9^^  was  a  forest :  amidst  the  concourse  of  beasts,  was  seated  the 
^i/  baptist  John,^  pomting  with  his  finger  to  an  agims  Dei,  After  the 
^  .W  halted  ^to  view  this  scene,  his  attention  was  struck  by  the 
%^  of  St  John,  for  whom  he  had  a  peculiar  devotion,  *'  when  an 
*^el  descended  from  above  the  wilderness,  bearing  in  his  hands  a 
^did  gift,  -which  was  a  tablet  studded  with  gems,  fit  for  any  altar, 
*itli  the  crucifixion  embossed  thereon."  The  king  took  it  in  his  band 
^Mttd,  ^'  Peace  to  this  city  I  for  the  sake  of  Christ,  his  mother,  and 
^y  patron  St  John,  I  forgive  every  offence." 

^ea  the  king  continued  his  progress  towards  his  paLaoe,  and  the 
^iieea  arrived  opposite  to  the  desert  and  St.  John,  when  lord  mayor 
^^^  presented  her  with  another  tablet,  likewise  representing  the 
^'^^'^ion.  He  commenced  his  speech  with  these  words :  ''  Illustrious 
^^'^^r  of  imperial  parents!  Anne, — a  name  in  Hebrew  signdfying 
9^,'  and  which  was  borne  by  her  who  was  the  mother  of  the  mother 
^  Christ, — ^mindful  of  your  race  and  name,  intercede  for  us  to  the  Bang : 
^  >s  often  as  you  see  this  tablet,  think  of  our  city  and  speak  in  our 
woiir.*'  Upon  which  the  queen  gi-aciously  accepted  the  dutiful  offer- 
jj^  of  the  city,  saying,  with  the  emphatic  brevity  of  a  good  wife  who 
^w  her  influence,  "  Leave  all  to  me." 

1  The  Temple  was  then  in  posBeseion  of  the  Hospitallers  of  St.  John. 
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By  this  time  the  king  had  arriyed  at  his  palace  of  Westminster,  tU 
great  hall  of  which  was  ornamented  with  hangings  more  splendid  t^ 
the  pen  can  descrihe.  Kichai-d*s  throne  was  prepared  upon  the  Kin^ 
bench,  which  royal  tribunal  he  ascended,  sceptre  in  hand,  and  sikll 
great  majesty  when  the  queen  and  the  rest  of  the  procession  entered  lU 
hall.  The  queen  was  followed  by  her  maiden  train.  When  she  a^ 
preached  the  king,  she  knelt  down  at  his  feet,  and  so  did  all  her  ladiei 
The  king  hastened  to  raise  her,  asking, — "  What  would  Anna?  Dedai^ 
and  your  request  shall  be  granted." 

The  queen's  answer  is  perhaps  a  fair  specimen  of  the  wayiniMdl 
she  obtained  her  empire  over  the  weak  but  affectionate  mindof  Bichud; 
more  honeyed  words  than  the  following,  female  blandishment  oodel 
scarcely  devise:  "Sweet!"  she  replied,  "my  king,  my  spoaK,iny 
light,  my  life !  sweet  love,  without  whose  Ufe  mine  would  be  but  Mi! 
be  pleased  to  govern  your  citizens  as  a  gracious  lord.  Consider,  even,  to* 
day,  how  munificent  their  treatment !  What  worship,  what  hoDonf 
what  splendid  public  duty,  have  they  at  great  cost  paid  to  ^ 
revered  king !  Like  us,  they  are  but  mortal,  and  liable  to  frailty,  ftf 
from  thy  memory,  my  king,  my  sweet  love,  be  their  offences;  and  ft? 
their  pardon  I  supplicate,  kneeling  thus  lowly  on  the  ground."  Tta, 
after  some  mention  of  Brutus  and  Arthur,  ancient  kings  of  Britsior 
which  no  doubt  are  interpolated  flourishes  of  good  master  Maydestn^ 
the  queen  concludes  her  supplication  by  requesting,  "  that  the  )ax% 
would  please  to  restore  to  these  worthy  and  penitent  plebeians  their 
ancient  charters  and  liberties." — '*  Be  satisfied,  dearest  wife,"  the  IcuV 
answered ;  "  loath  should  we  be  to  deny  any  reasonable  request*)/ tifflft 
Meantime,  ascend  and  sit  beside  me  on  my  throne,  while  I  speaks  few 
words  to  my  people." 

He  seated  the  gentle  queen  beside  him  on  the  throne.  The  ting  ii*^ 
spoke,  and  all  listened  in  silence,  both  high  and  low.  He  addressed  thi 
lord  mayor :  **  I  will  restore  to  you  my  royal  fovour  as  in  former  day^ 
for  I  duly  prize  the  expense  which  you  have  Incurred,  the  presenta  yoa 
have  made  me,  and  the  prayers  of  the  queen.  Do  you  henceforth  avoid 
offence  to  your  sovereign,  and  disrespect  to  his  nobles.  Preserve  the 
ancient  faith  ;  despise  the  new  doctrines  unknown  to  your  fathers;  ^ 
fend  the  catholic  church,  the  whole  church,  for  there  is  no  order  of  meD 
in  it  that  is  not  dedicated  to  the  worship  of  God.  Take  back  the  key  and 
sword ;  keep  my  peace  in  your  city,  rule  its  inhabitants  as  formerly,  ano 
be  among  them  my  representative."  ^ 

No  further  differences  with  the  king  disturbed  the  country  during  <ihelito 
of  Anne  of  Bohemia.  It  is  probable,  that  if  the  existence  of  this  beloved 
queen  had  been  spared,  the  calamities  and  crimes  of  Richard's  future  y«»» 

1  ThiB  reconciliation  cost  the  city  10,0002.  From  some  aHosions  In  the  \dn^  V^ 
th2re  is  reason  to  suppoee  that  the  riot  had  been  imputed  to  the  WickliffltoB. 
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iDDld  have  been  averted  by  her  mild  advice.  Yet  the  king's  extravagant 
imerosity  nothing  could  repress :  the  profusion  of  the  royal  household 
•severely  commented  upon  by  Walsingham  and  Knighton.  Still  their 
Ibictores  seem  invidious  :  nothing  but  partisan  malice  could  blame  such 
liospitality  as  the  following  in  a  time  of  famine :  "  Though  a  terrible 
series  of  plagues  and  famine  affiicted  England,  the  king  retrenched 
none  of  his  diversions  or  expenses.  He  entertained  every  day  six 
tiwDsand  persons,  most  of  whom  were  indigent  poor.  He  valued  him- 
self on  surpassing  in  magnificence  all  the  sovereigns  in  Europe,  as  if  he 
fossessed  an  inexhaustible  treasure :  in  his  kitchen  alone,  three  hundred 
fBooDs  weie  employed ;  and  the  queen  had  a  like  number  to  attend 
^oa  her  service."  ^ 

While  Richard  was  preparing  for  a  campaign  in  Ireland,  which 
country  had  revolted  from  his  authority,  bis  departure  was  delayed 
by  a  tenible  calamity — ^the  loss  of  his  beloved  partner.  It  is  sup- 
posed she  died  of  the  pestilence  then  raging  throughout  Europe,  as 
ier  decease  was  heralded  by  an  illness  of  but  a  few  hours.  Froissart 
Pys,  speaking  of  the  occurrences  in  England :  "  At  this  period  the 
jdy  Anne,  queen  of  England,  fell  sick,  to  the  infinite  distress  of  king 
«chard  and  all  her  household.  Her  disorder  increased  so  rapidly,  that 
^  departed  this  life  at  the  feast  of  Whitsuntide,  1394.  The  kmg 
^  all  who  loved  her  were  greatly  afflicted  at  her  death.  King 
Biciuttd  was  inconsolable  for  her  loss,  as  they  mutually  loved  each 
other,  having  been  married  young.  This  queen  left  no  issue,  for  she 
»ewr  bore  a  child." 

Anne  of  Bohemia  died  at  her  favourite  palace  of  Shene :  the  king  was 
'^th  her  when  she  expired.  He  had  never  given  her  a  rival ;  she 
appears  to  have  possessed  his  whole  heart,  which  was  rent  by  the  most 
J^te  sorrow  at  the  sudden  loss  of  his  faithful  partner,  who  was,  in  fact, 
^  wily  friend.  In  the  frenzy  of  his  grief,  Richard  imprecated  the 
"wteiest  curses  on  the  place  of  her  death ;  and,  unable  to  bear  the  sight 
of  the  place  where  he  had  passed  his  only  happy  hours  with  this  beloved 
80Q  nttuous  queen,  he  ordered  the  palace  of  Shene  to  be  levelled  with 
*''«  ground,*  The  deep  tone  of  Richard's  grief  is  apparent  even  in  the 
^'^^^ons  sent  by  him  to  the  English  peers,  requiring  their  attendance, 
'Oao  honour  to  the  magnificent  obsequies  he  had  prepared  for  his  lost 
^^^^^*  His  letters  on  this  occasion  are  in  existence,  and  are  addressed 
^^  each  of  his  barons  in  this  style : — 

^  "Vkrt  dbxh  Ain>  PArnwuL  Cousin,' 
^/^"^^cfa  as  our  beloved  companion,  the  queen  (whom  God  has  henoe  commanded),  will 
""■^  at  Westminster,  on  Monday,  the  third  of  August  next,  we  earnestly  entreat  that  you 

,  Jy^^AJi^bam.  »«The  style  of  this  chrcular  will  prove  the 

w  ®  *P«rtments  where  the  queen  died  mistake   of  those   who   declare   that   king 

T^^ctuaUy  dismantled,  but  Henry  V.  re-  Henry  IV.  first  adopted  that  form  of  royal 

I    '^^them.  address  which   terms  aU   earls  the  king's 
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(MttlBg  aside  all  excnses)  will  repair  to  our  city  of  London  tbe  Wednodiy  previras  to  tk 
flaaia  .day,  bringing  with  you  our  veiy  dear  XnnnMMNaii,  yonr  consort^ 

«  We  desire  that  you  will,  the  preceding  day,  accompany  the  corpee  of  our  dear  cow 
from  our  manor  of  Shene  to  Westminster ;  and  for  this  we  tnat  we  may  rely  on  yoo,  ajie 
deaire  our  honom-,  and  that  of  om:  Idi^idom. 

<*  Given  onder  our  privy  «eal  at  Westmmstar,  the  10th  day  of  June,  1394."  ; 

From  this  docnment  it  is  evident  that  Anne's  body  was  broa^. 
from  Shene  in  grand  procession,  the  Wednesday  hefore  the  3rd 
August,  attended  by  all  the  nobility  of  England,  male  and  it 
likewise  by  the  citizens  and  authorities  of  London,^  all  clothed  in 
with  black  hoods  ;  and  on  the  3rd  of  August  the  queen  was  m\ 
"  Abundance  of  wax  was  sent  for  from  Flanders   for  flamheatix 
torches,  and  the  illumination  was  so  great  that  nothing  was  seen 
before,  not  even  at  the  burial  of  the  good  queen  Philippa :  the 
would  have  it  so,  because  she  was  daughter  of  the  emperor  of  Kome 
Germany."*    The  most  memorable  and  interesting  circumstance  at 
burial  of  Anne  of  Bohemia  is  the  fact,  that  Thomas  Arundel,  a1 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  preached  her  funeral  sermon,  in 
course  of  it  greatly  commended  the  queen  for  reading  the  holy 
tures  in  the  vulgar  tongue.' 

Richard's  grief  was  as  long-enduring  as  it  was  acute.    One 
elapsed  before  he  had  devised  the  species  of  monument  he 
wortiiy  the  memory  of  his  beloved  Anne,  yet  his  expressions  of 
ness  regarding  her  pervaded  his  covenant  with  the  London 
employed  to  erect  it.    He  took,  withal,  the  extraordinary  step  of 
his  own  monumental  statue  made  to  repose  by  that  of  the  qneen^ 
the  hands  of  the  effigies  clasped  in  each  other:  they   are 
bronze.    Some  plunderers  tore  off  the  crown  when  the  ven( 
church  was  made  a  stable  for  the  steeds  of  Cromwell's  troopffi 
death  of  Charles  L    The  loss  of  the  head-dress  gives  a  certain 
forlomness  to  the  resemblance  of  Anne  of  Bohemia.     She,  ^ 
appear  in  a  horned  cap  half  a  yard  in  height,  is  forced  to  present 
With  no  other  ornament  than  her  own  dishevelled  tresses.   Her  robe 
been  very  curiously  engraved  by  the  artist,  with  her  device  of 
and  her  husband's  Plantagenet  emblem  of  the  open  pods  of  Ae 
plant,  which  are  arranged  on  her  dress  so  as  to  form  elegant ' 

oration  of  queen  Anne  in  1394,  did 
as  Polydore  Vergil  saith,  tiiat  siie 
gospels  with  divers  ezpodton^  whidiv 
unto  him  to  be  verified  andexaminei 
is  the  dkect  contrary  to  Bapin's  a 
the  wh<^  current  of  events  in 
reign  strongly  supports  the  am.      , 
early  reformers,  that  Anne  of  Bohon*, 


cousins;  yet  the  authority  is  no  less  than 
TBIackstone.      


that  or  Blackstone.    This  drcalar  of  his  pre- 
decessor was  not  confined  to  earls. 

*  Rjrmer's  Foedera  oontidns  a  circular  firom 
the  king  to  the  citizens  nearly  similar  to  the 
above. 

*  Froiflsart. 
'  Rapin,  vol.  i.  TOl^    There  is  a  great  con- 


tradiction between  Bapin  and  Fox,  when  al- 
luding to  this  ftmeral  sermon.  Fox.  in  his 
dedication  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Go^ls  to 
queen  Elisabeth,  in  157),  uses  these  woxds :— - 
**  Thomas  Arundel,  archbishop,  at  the  foneral 


favourably  inclined  to  them.  ObtUib  I 
that  her  brother,  king  Wenoedaw  «  ~ 
mia  (fhongh  no  great  honoor  t»tlie«i 
encouraged  the  Hussites  in  her  native  ( 

try. 
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IThe  skirts  oi  her  dress  approach  the  form  of  the  farthingale,  which 
Items  originally  a  German  costume.  The  tomb  of  Anne  was  com- 
lieDced  in  1395 ;  the  indentures  descriptive  of  its  form  are  to  be  found 
in  tlie  Foedera.  The  marble  part  of  the  monument  was  consigned  to 
the  care  of  Stephen  Loat,  citizen  and  mason  of  London,  and  Henry 
Yevele^  his  partner. 

In  the  document  alluded  to  above,  occur  these  words : — "  And  also 
inscriptions  are  to  be  graven  about  the  tomb,  such  as  will  be  deUvered 
proper  for  it."  The  actual  inscription  is  in  Latin ;  the  sentiments  are 
iaider  and  refined,  and  the  words  are  said  to  be  composed  by  the  king 
Ifflnself :  it  enters  into  the  personal  and  mental  qualifications  of  Anne, 
fike  one  who  knew  and  loved  her  : — 

"  Under  this  stone  lies  Anna,  here  entombed. 
Wedded  in  this  world's  life  to  the  second  Richard. 
To  Christ  were  her  meek  virtues  devoted, 
Hia  poor  she  freely  fed  from  her  treamires ;  i 
8trjfe  8he  assuaged,  and  swdling  fends  appeased : 
Beauteous  her  form,  her  ikc3  surpassing  fiiir. 
On  June's  seventh  day,  thirteen  hundred  ninety-four. 
All  comfort  was  bereft,  for  through  irremediable  sickness 
She  p«awd  away  into  etenaal  Joj;b." 

^idiard  departed  for  Ireland  soon  after  the  burial  of  Anne ;  but  his 
lieartvas  still  bleeding  for  the  loss  of  his  queen  :  although  her  want  of 
progwy  was  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  the  troubles  of  his  reign,  he 
ffioomed  for  her  with  the  utmost  constancy  of  affection.  Frequently, 
^ien  ie  was  in  his  council-chamber  at  Dublin,  if  anything  accidentally 
recalled  her  to  his  thoughts,  he  would  burst  into  tears,  rise,  and 
wddenly  leave  the  room.^ 

I^e  people  of  England  likewise  daeply  regretted  this  benignant  and 
Pftce-loving  queen-,  and  long  hallowed  her  memory  by  the  simple  yet 
^^Pfwsive  appellation  of  "  Good  Queen  Anne." 

1  Burton's  Irish  History. 
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ISABELLA    OF    VALOIS, 

SURNAMED  THE  LITTLE  QUEEN. 
SECX)ND  QUEEN-CONSORT  OF  RICHARD  H. 


I 
The  union  of  Isabella  of  Valoia  with  Richard  IT.  presented  an  anoiMlp 
to  the  people  of  England  unprecedented  in  their  annals.  They  sawiriA 
astonishment  an  infent,  not  nine  summers  old,  sharing  the  throDe  H 
the  chosen  queen-consort  of  a  monarch  who  had  reached  his  thirtieth  year. 
Richard,  whose  principal  error  was  attention  to  his  own  private  feeling* 
in  preference  to  the  public  good,  considered  that,  by  the  time  thijlitw 
princess  grew  up,  the  lapse  of  years  would  have  mellowed  his  griei  'cr 
the  loved  and  lost  Anne  of  Bohemia :  he  could  not  divorce  his  hfitrt 
from  the  memory  of  his  late  queen  sufficiently  to  give  her  a  succeffloc 
nearer  his  own  age.  , 

Isabella  of  Valois  was  the  daughter  of  Charles  VI.  of  France  m 
Isabeau  of  Bavaria,— that  queen  of  France  afterwards  so  notorioM  i»^ 
her  wickedness ;  but  at  the  time  of  the  marriage  of  Richard  U.  with 
her  little  daughter,  queen  Isabeau  was  only  distinguished  for  9^ 
beauty  and  luxurious  taste  in  dress  and  festivals.  Charles  u.  m» 
already  experienced  two  or  three  agonizing  attacks  of  inflainina^o^  oa 
the  bram,  which  had  yielded,  however,  to  medical  skill,  and  hej>» 
at  this  time  a  magnificent,  prosperous,  and  popular  sovereign.  laawu*, 
the  eldest  child  of  this  royal  pair,  first  saw  the  light  in  the  Lo^^ 
palace,  at  Paris,  1387,  November  9th.  She  was  the  fairest  of* 
numerous  and  lovely  family,  the  females  of  which  were  remarkable  for 
the  beauty  lavished  on  them  by  the  hand  of  nature.  The  qneen  « 
France  was  the  daughter  of  a  German  prince  and  an  Italian  P"^^ 
she  was  renowned  for  the  splendour  of  her  lai^e  dark  eyes,  and  v» 
clearness  and  brightness  of  her  complexion, — charms  which  were  traM* 
mitted  to  her  daughters  in  no  common  degree.  Isabella  had  three  brotn 
(who  were  successively  dauphins)  and  four  sisters, — JoauDa,  ^"^  ?Ji 
Bretagne ;  Marie,  a  nun ;  Michelle,  the  first  duchess  of  Philip  the  G^r 
of  Burgundy ;  and  Katherine  the  Fair,  the  queen  of  Henry  V.  of  ^"^T  * 
These  royal  ladies  inherited  their  father's  goodness  without  his  maiaoyf 
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md  their  mother's  beauty  without  her  vices.  The  princess  Isabella 
VB8  precocious  in  intellect  and  stature,  and  every  way  worthy  of  ful- 
Ding  a  queenly  destiny.  Unlike  her  sisters,  Michelle  and  Katherine, 
who  were  cruelly  neglected  in  their  infant  years,  she  was  the  darling  of 
her  parents  and  of  tbe  court  of  France.  Isabella  is  no  mute  on  the 
Wogtaphical  page :  the  words  she  uttered  have  been  chronicled,  and 
tiwogh  so  young,  both  as  the  wife  and  widow  of  an  English  king, 
iweaich  will  show  that  her  actions  were  of  some  historical  importance. 

"The  king,"  says  Sir  John  de  Grailly  (a  courtly  informant  of  Frois- 
flrt),  "is  advised  to  marry  again,  and  has  had  researches  made  every 
*liere,  but  in  vain,  for  a  suitable  lady.  He  has  been  told  that  the  king 
|f  Kavarre  has  sisters  and  daughters,  but  he  will  not  hear  of  them, 
pie  duke  of  Gloucester  has  hkewise  a  grown-up  girl,  who  is  marriage- 
Ale,  and  well  pleased  would  he  be  if  his  royal  nephew  would  choose  her ; 
m  the  king  says  *  she  is  too  nearly  related,  being  his  cousin-gennan.' 
Sing  Richard's  thoughts  are  so  bent  on  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  king 
<tf  France,  he  will  not  hear  of  any  other :  it  causes  great  wonder  in  this 
^oontry  that  he  should  be  so  eager  to  marry  the  daughter  of  his  adver- 
*y,  and  he  is  not  the  better  beloved  for  it.  King;  Richard  has  been 
Wd  *that  the  lady  is  by  fiir  too  young,  and  that  even  in  five  or  six 
y*n  she  would  not  be  the  proper  age  for  a  wife.'  He  repUed  plea- 
■'^tiyj'that  everyday  would  remedy  the  deficiency  of  age,  and  her 
yotttiivas  one  of  his  reasons  for  preferring  her,  because  he  should  edu- 
cate her  and  bring  her  up  to  his  own  mind,  and  to  the  manners  and 
**"*«»»  of  the  English ;  and  that,  as  for  himself,  he  was  young  enough 
1*0  nit  for  her.*" 

ftoiasart  was  staying  at  Eltham-palace  when  the  parliament  met  to 
|«l>ate  the  marris^e  in  the  beautiful  Gothic  halL^  While  they  were 
•"'^  on  the  terrace.  Sir  Eichard  Sturry,  one  of  the  king's  household, 
8*ve  him  this  information : — "  The  king  made  the  archbishop  of  Can- 
^^'tty  apeak  of  the  business  of  his  marriage.  In  the  debate  it  was 
*8>«edthat  the  archbishop  of  Dublin,  the  earl  of  Rutland,  and  the  earl- 
fittrahal,  with  twenty  knights  and  forty  squires  of  honour,  should  wait 
J  the  king  of  France,  and  propose  a  treaty  of  marriage  between  him  and 
jWprincess  Isabella.  The  Sunday  after  the  departure  of  the  embassy, 
*®*fi  II.  was  at  leisure  to  receive  the  presentation-copy  of  the  poesies 
|J*Ptted  for  him  by  Sir  John  Froissart  *  I  presented  it  to  him  in  his 
***^|>er,  for  I  had  it  with  me,  and  laid  it  on  his  bed.'  From  this  pas- 
^<!  it  Would  appear  that  the  king  received  him  before  he  had  risen. 
^  took  it,  and  looked  into  it  with  much  pleasure.  He  ought  to  have 
r*^  pleased,  for  it  was  handsomely  written  and  illuminated,  and  bound 
^  crimson  velvet,  with. ten  silver-gilt  studs,  and  roses  of  tlie  same  in 
I  *jjlj?^  taste  of  the  late  prlncesB  Sophto  Matflda  led  to  the  recent  restoration  of  this 
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the  middle,  with  two  lax^  clasps  of  silver  gilt,  richly  woikedwilib  km 
in  the  centre.'    The  king  asked  me,  'Of  what  the  hook  treated P  I 
replied,  '  Of  love.'    He  was  pleased  with  the  answer,  and  dipped  nil 
several  places,  reading  parts  aloud  remarkably  well,  for  he  read  ai 
spoke  French  in  perfection.    He  then  gave  it  to  one  of  his  knight^  ir 
Bichard  Credon,^  to  carry  it  to  his  oratory,  and  made  me  many  aeknsik^ 
ledgments  for  it,  especially  one  hundred  nobles  in  a  siiyer  9)UBkf| 
When  the  English  embassy  arrived  at  Paris,  they  were  lodged  m 
the  Croix  dn  Tiroir.    The  king  of  France  resided  at  tiie  Ixm^ne,  m 
the  queen  and  her  children  at  the  hdtel  de  St.  Pol,  on  the  hanks  of  M 
Seine ;  and  to  please  the  English  lords,  Idieir  request  was  gntotod  m 
visit  the  queen  and  her  family,  and  especially  the  little  princes^  fbni| 
they  were  soliciting  to  be  bestowed  as  the  wife  of  their  king,  vA^i 
were  impatient  to  behold  her.    This  had  been  at  first  refused,  kil 
French  council  excused  themselves  by  observing,  '  That  she  was  it 
but  eight  years ;  how  could  any  one  know  how  a  young  diild  ir 
conduct  herself  at  such  an  interview  ?* "    She  had,  however,  bees  ( 
fully  educated,  as  she  proved  when  the  English  nobles  waited  upon 
for  **  when  the  earl-marshal  dropped  upon  his  knee,  saying,  * 
it  please  God,  3rou  shall  be  our  lady  and  queen ;'  she  replied  i 
and  without  any  one  prompting  her,  '  Sir,  if  it  please  God,  and 
and  father,  that  I  be  queen  of  England,  I  cdiall  be  well  pleased 
for  I  have  been  told  I  shall  then  be  a  great  lady.'    She  made  tie  i 
marshal  rise,  and,  taking  him  by  the  hand,  led  him  to  queen  U 
her  mother,  who  was  much  pleased  at  her  answer,  as  wenaSl 
heard  it.    The  appearance  and  manners  of  this  young  princail 
veiy  agreeable  to  the  English  ambassadors,  and  they  thcnigbttfl 
themselves  she  would  be  a  lady  of  high  honour  and  worih.''^ 

Just  before  the  young  Isabella  arrived  in  England,  the  ddsof  li 
caster  thought  fit  to  give  his  princely  hand-to  Katherine  £oiiet,iiitt) 
been  governess  to  his  dau^ters,  and  was- already  mother  to  Hmfii 
the  duke  so  celebrated  in  En^ish  history  as  the  Beauforts.  SbomM 
the  feuds  this  misalliance  raised  in.  the  Toojai  fomtiy.  ^Wn^ 
marriage  of  the  duke  of  Lanoastei;  was  annoimoed  to  the  ladies  ofj 
descent  in  England,  such  as  the  duchess  of  Gbucester  and  the  oN 
of  Arundel  (who  was  a  Mortimer  of  the  line  of  Okunenoe),  thflf 
greatly  shoo^,  and  said, '  the  dnke  had  disgraced  himself  by 
a  woman  of  light  character,  and  as  she  would  take  rank  as  11 
lady  in  the  kingdom,  the  young  queen  would  be  dishonourably  ad 
panied  by  her ;  but,  for  their  parts,  ^ey  would  leave  her  to  A 
honours  of  the  court  alone,  for  they  would  never  enter  any  plsee  f 
she  was.  They  themselves  would  be  disgraced  if  Ihey  pennittedl 
a  base-bom  duchess,  who  had  been  mistress  to  the  duke,  l)oUi  U 

1  This  knight  was  probably  the  author  of  Creton's  Metrical  Chronicle.      ^    '  FWa^ 
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i  after  his  maniage  with  the  prmcess  Constance,  to  take  preoedenoe  of 
BDi)  aod  their  hearts  would  burst  with  grief  were  it  to  happen.' 
lose  persons  of  the  royal  family  who  were  the  most  oatrageons  on  the 
bject  were  the  dnke  and  duchess  of  Gloucester."  Thus  was  the  court 
Msg  Bichard  in  a  state  of  ferment  with  the  discontents  of  the  prin- 
ssesof  the  house  of  Plantagenet,  just  at  the  time  when  he  sequired 
em  to  assemble  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  his  in&nt  bride.  While 
m  ladies  were  settling  their  points  of  precedency,  the  princess  Isabella 
IS  espoused  in  Paris  by  the  earl-marshal,  as  proxy  for  his  royal 
ister.  '^  She  was  from  that  time,"  says  Froissart,  "  styled  the  queen 
Dngland.  And  I  was  at  the  time  told  it  was  pretty  to  see  her, 
HDg  as  she  was,  practising  how  to  act  the  queen."  ^ 
rhe  king  of  France  sent  to  England  the  count  St.  Pol,  who  had  mar- 
d  Bichard's  half-sister,  Maud  Holland,  sumamed  ''  the  Fair."  King 
cbaid  promised  his  brother-in-law  that  he  would  come  to  Calais  and 
w  an  interview  with  the  king  of  France,  when  his  bride  was  to  be 
H^ered  to  him ;  and  if  a  peace  could  not  be  agreed  upon,  a  truce  for 
My  or  forty  years  was  to  be  established.  King  Bichard  crossed  the 
llo  Calais,  while  the  king  of  France,  his  queen,  and  the  young  prin- 
I  advanced  as  far  as  St.  Omer,  where  they  remained  till  the  treaty  of 
\»  assumed  some  hopeful  form.  It  was,  however,  in  vain  ihat  the 
N^  strove  to  soften  the  opposition  of  the  duke  of  Gloucester  by 
Ifcxing  attentions  and  the  handsome  presents  they  offered  him.  He 
l|>tedthe  presents,  "but  the  same  rancour  remained  in  his  breast, 
Ik  spite  of  every  thing,  when  the  peace  was  mentioned,  his  answers 
teas  crabbed  and  severe  as  ever.  It  was  observed  that  he  pointed 
f  tiie  rich  plate  of  gold  and  silver  to  his  friends,  observing  *  that 
mce  was  still  a  very  rich,  country,  and  that  peace  ought  not  to  be 
pe,'**— a  remark  more  worthy  of  a  bandit  than  a  royal  guest.  The 
kd  England  at  last  contrived  to  discover  the  means  of  allaying  this 
moBe  disposition  in  his  micle :  the  bribe  was  enormous,  considering 
■Uke's  constant  exhortations  in  regard  to  economy  in  the  govem- 
m  The  king  was  forced  to  promise  his  patriotic  uncle  fifty  thousand 
son  his  return  home,  and  to  create  his  only  son,  Humphrey,  earl 
hester,  with  a  pension  of  two  thousand  nobles  per  annum.  After 
plication  of  such  unconscionable  bribes^  no  impediments  remained 
>  peace  and  marris^e,  which  were  concluded  without  the  restora- 
id  Calais  being  insisted  on  by.  France.  The  two  kings  left  their 
tings  on 'the  point  of  ten  o'clock,  October  27, 1396  f  they  proceeded 
EK>t^to  a  certain  space  which  had  been  fixed  on  £Dr  their  meeting,  and 
ioh  was  surrounded  by  four  hundred  French  and  as  many  English 
j^ts,  brilliantly  aimed,  who  stood  with  drawn  swords.  These 
jhts  were  so  marshalled,  that  the  two  kings  passed  between  their 

1  Frotesart.  .  «  IWd. 
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rankSy  conducted  in  the  following  order :  the  dukes  of  Lancaster  and 
Gloucester  supported  the  king  of  France,  while  the  dukes  of  Bern  aoj 
Burgundy,  uncles  of  the  French  king,  conducted  king  Richard,  and  te 
they  advanced  slowly  through  the  ranks  of  the  knights;  and  wbenfti 
two  kings  were  on  the  point  of  meeting,  the  eight  hundred  knights  fit' 
on  their  knees  and  wept  for  joy," — ^a  unanimity  of  feeling  very  remain 
able  in  eight  hundred  knights. 

^'Eing  Richard  and  king  Charles  met  bare-headed,  and,  hsiid 
saluted,  took  each  other  by  the  hand,  when  the  king  of  France  led  m 
king  of  England  to  his  tent,  which  was  handsome  and  richly  adomrf 
the  four  dukes  took  each  other  by  the  hand,  and  followed  them.  H 
English  and  French  knights  remained  in  their  ranks,  looking  it  ed 
other  with  good  humour,  and  never  stirred  till  the  whole  ceremoof  »l 
over.    When  the  two  kings  entered  the  tent,  holding  each  other  by  tt 
hand,  the  dukes  of  Orleans  and  Bourbon,  who  had  been  left  in  theti 
to  welcome  the  monarchs,  cast  themselves  on  their  knees  hefore  tba 
the  kings  stopped,  and  made  them  rise.    The  six  dukes  then  assem) 
in  front  of  the  tent,  and  conversed  together;  meantime  the  kings « 
into  the  tent  and  conferred  sdus,  while  the  wine  and  spices  veze] 
paring.    The  duke  of  Berri  served  the  king  of  France  with  the  odi 
box,  and  the  duke  of  Burgundy  with  the  cup  of  wine.    In  like  nii 
was  the  king  of   England  served  by  the  dukes  of  Lancaster  ( 
Gloucester.    After  the  kings  had  been  served,  the  knights  of  FA 
and  England  took  the  wine  and  comfits,  and  served  the  prelates,  dd 
princes,  and  counts ;  and  after  them,  the  squires  and  other  officeisofi 
household  did  the  same  to  all  within  the  tents,  until  every  onebnif 
taken  of  the  wine  and  spices ;  during  which  time  the  two  ommM 
oonversed  freely.  J 

**  Dinner-tables  were  laid  out :  that  for  the  kings  Avas  veiyiantlsiii 
and  the  sideboard  was  covered  with  magnificent  plate.  The  two  lai 
were  seated  by  themselves,  the  king  of  France  at  the  top  of  "^  ^ 
and  the  king  of  England  below  him,  at  a  good  distance  from  each«d 
They  were  served  by  the  dukes  of  Berri,  Burgundy,  and  Bourhon: 
last  entertained  the  two  monarchs  with  many  gay  remarks,  to  1 
them  laugh,  and  those  about  the  royal  table,  for  he  had  much  dni 
and,  addressing  the  king  of  England,  said, — '  My  lord  king  of  En^ 
you  ought  to  make  good  cheer,  for  you  have  had  all  your  wishes  t 
fied.  You  have  a  wife,  'or  shall  have  one,  for  she  will  speedil] 
delivered  you.' — * Bourbonnois,' replied  the  king  of  France,* we  1 
our  daughter  were  as  old  as  our  cousin  of  St.  Pol,^  though  we  wtf 
double  her  dower,  for  then  she  would  love  our  son  of  England  fl 
more.'    The  king  of  England,  who  understood   French  well,  aw 

»  This  young  lady  wos  niece  to  Icing  Richard,  the  daughter  of  Maud  HolUuid,wnw«*' 
Fair.    She  was  probably  the  beauty  of  that  festivaL 
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lliese  words,  and,  immediately  bowing  to  the  king  of  France,  replied, — 
[Good  father-in-law,  the  age  of  our  wife  pleases  us  right  well.  We  pay 
bt  great  attention  respecting  age,  as  we  value  your  love ;  for  we  shall 
um  be  so  strongly  imited,  that  no  king  in  Christendom  can  in  any  way 

AVhen  dinner  was  over,  which  lasted  not  long,  the  cloth  was  removed, 
the  tables  carried  away,  and  wine  and  spices  brought.  After  this  the 
yonng  bride  entered  the  tent,  attended  by  a  great  number  of  ladies  and 
damsels.  King  Charles  led  her  by  the  hand,  and  gave  her  to  the  king 
of  England,  who  immediately  rose  and  took  his  leave.  The  little  queen 
ptts  placed  in  a  very  rich  litter,  which  had  been  prepared  for  her ;  but 
^f  all  the  French,  ladies  who  were  there,  only  the  lady  de  Coucy  went 
pith  her,  for  there  were  many  of  the  principal  ladies  of  England  in 
presence,  such  as  the  duchesses  of  Lancaster,  York,  Gloucester,  and 
beland,^  the  lady  of  Namur,  the  lady  Poynings,  and  many  others,  who 
^l  received  queen  Isabella  with  great  joy.  When  the  ladies  were  ready, 
we  iing  of  England  and  his  lords  departed  with  the  young  princess ; 
tod,  riding  at  a  good  pace,  arrived  at  Calais. 

On  the  Tuesday,  which  was  All  Saints -day,  the  king  of  England  was 
jBarried^by  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  the  church  of  St.  Nicholas, 
» Calais,  to  the  lady  Isabella.    Great  was  the  feasting  on  the  occasion ; 

aa^  the  heralds  and  minstrels  were  so  liberally  paid,  that  they  were 
satisy."  Richard  renounced  at  this  marriage  (to  the  indignation  of 
^  duke  of  Gloucester)  all  claims  to  the  crown  of  France  in  right  of 
Isabella  or  her  descendants.^  The  dukes  of  Orleans  and  Bourbon 
<^e  to  Calais  to  visit  the  king  and  queen  of  England  two  days  after 
the  marriage ;  and  on  the  morrow  they  went  back  to  St.  Omer,  where 
the  king  and  queen  of  France  waited  for  them.  That  same  Friday 
"wming  king  Richard  and  queen  Isabella,  having  heard  an  early  mass 
^  drunk  some  iVine,  embarked  on  board  the  vessels  that  had  been 
PJ^pared  for  them.  With  a  favourable  wind,  in  less  than  three  hours 
^^y  arrived  at  Dover.  The  queen  dined  at  the  castle,  and  slept  the 
next  night  at  Rochester.  Passing  through  Dartford,  she  arrived  at  the 
IJ«ce  at  Eltham,  where  the  nobles  and  their  ladies  took  leave  of  the 
™g  and  queen,  and  went  to  their  homes. 

*^e  young  queen's  entry  into  London  is  thus  noted  by  our  chro- 
tticlers :— .« Xhe  young  queen  Isabella,  commonly  called  *the  Little,' 
[for  she  was  not  eight  years  old)  was  conveyed  from  Kennington,  near 
jolamheth-palace,  through  Southwark,  to  the  Tower  of  London,  Nov.* 
I^th,  when  such  a  multitude  of  persons  went  out  to  see  her,  that  on 
jjkudon-hridge  nine  persons  were  crushed  to  death,  of  whom  the  prior  of 
-"Ptree  was  one,  and  a  matron  of  Comhill  another."^    The  queen  slept 

^  The  widow  of  Robert  de  Vere.  2  Froissart.  '  Stowe. 

^'OL.  I.  2  F 
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one  night  at  the  Tower,  and  the  next  day  was  conducted  in  high  poo^ 
to  Westminster,  where  king  Bichard  was  waiting  in  his  palace 
receive  her.    This  day  the  Londoners  naade  very  rich  presents  to  i 
queen,  which  were  most  graciously  accepted. 

The  portion  of  Isabella  was  considerable,  consisting  of  800,000  fnil 
in  gold!,  to  be  paid  in  yearly  instalments.  She  brought  irith  hot 
wardrobe  of  great  richness.  Among  her  garments  was  a  robe 
mantle,  unequalled  in  England,  made  of  red  velvet  embossed  m& 
of  goldsmiths'  work,  perched  upon  branches  of  pearls  and 
The  robe  was  trimmed  down  the  sides  with  miniver,  and  had  i 
and  hood  of  the  same  fur :  the  mantle  was  lined  with  ermine, 
robe  was  of  murrey-mezereon  velvet,  embroidered  with  pearl  roses, 
had  coronets,  rings,  necklaces,  and  clasps,  amounting  to  500,000 
Her  ohamber-hangings  were  red  and  white  satin,  embroidered 
figures  of  vintages  and  shepherdesses.  Her  jewels  were  aftervaril 
matter  of  political  controversy  between  England  and  France. 

Windsor  was  the  chief  residence  of  the  royal  child,  who  was  a 
queen-consort  of  England.^    Here  her  education  proceeded,  under 
supmntendence  of  the  second  daughter  of  Engelraud  de  Coney  ;i 
here  the  king,  whose  feminine  beauty  of  features  and  complexion  an 
what  qualified  the  disparity  of  years  between  a  man  of  thirty  and  at 
of  ten,  behaved  to  his  young  wife  with  such  winning  attention,  that 
retained  a  tender  remembrance  of  him  long  after  he  was  hviai 
prison  and  the  grave.    The  visits  of  Richard  caused  some 
from  the  routine  of  education;  while  his  gay  temper,  hi 
accomplishments,  his  splendour  of  dress,  and  softness  of 
females,  won  the  young  heart  of  Isabella. 

The  king  had  expended  prodigious  sums  on  the  royal  png«* 
France,  and  on  the  marriage  and  pompous  entiy  of  the  little  qW 
These  debts  had  now  to  be  liquidated ;  and  a  struggle  soon  ooBfl 
between  the  king  and  the  popular  party  concerning  the  supplies, 
the  earliest  period  of  her  sojourn  in  England  there  was  more  piobifc 
that  Isabella  would  share  a  prison  than  a  throne.  The  dtil 
Gloucester's  object  was  the  life-long  incarceration  of  the  harmles 
queen :  "  He  invited  the  earl  of  March  *  to  come  and  visit  him  at  Pfc 
There  he  unbosomed  to  him  all  the  secrets  of  his  heart,  telling  him 
certain  infiuential  persons  had  elected  him  as  king  of  England,  read 
that  king  Richard  and  his  queen  were  to  be  deposed  and  forthwith 
fined  in  prison,  where  they  were  to  be  maintained  with  ample  pro* 
during  their  lives ;  and  he  besought  his  nephew  *  to  give  due  consi 

1  Stowe'8  London  Chronicle  expressly  says  was  the  heir4)resumptive  to  the 

the  young  queen  was  crowned  on  the  8th  of  grandson  of  Uonel  of  Clarenoe:  A 

January.    No  particulars  are  cited  of  this  co-  scurity  rests  on  the  characters  and  ca 

ronation.  the  prinoes  of  the  blood  of  the  line  of  m 

»  It  wlU  be  remembered  that  this  prince  in  general  history. 
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n  to  this  project,  which  was  supported  by  the  earl  of  Anmdel,  the  earl 
Warwick,  and  many  of  the  prektes  and  haroos  of  England.'  The 
i  of  March  was  thonderstrodc  at  hearing  this  pmgooBl  ftom.  his 
cfo ;  hut,  young  as  he  was,  he  concealed  his  emotion."  The  duke  of 
aiQoester,  observing  the  manner  <^  his  nephew,  entreated  that  he  would 
lOp  his  disoouise  very  secret.  This  Mortimer  promised  to  do,  and 
IthMy  kept  his  word ;  but,  honourably  reaolying  to  flee  from  such 
RMig  temptation  to  his  integrity  and  loyalty,  he  craved  leave  of  king 
Idud  to  visit  his  Irish  domains.^ 

'^llie  count  de  St.  Pol  had  been  sent  into  England  by  the  king  of 

IM»,  in  order  to  see  his  daughter,  and  learn  how  she  was  going  on, 

W  king  consulted  him,  and  his  uncles  I^mcaster  and  York,  on  the 

iger  that  threatened  him  and  his  young  consort     '  My  good  uncles,' 

A  he,  'for  the  love  of  God,  advise  me  how  to  act    I  am  daily 

iionned  that  your  brother,  the  duke  of  Gloucest^ ,  is  determined  to 

toe  and  confine  me  for  life  in  one  of  my  castles,  and  that  the  Londoners 

to  join  him  in  this  iniquity.    Their  plan  is,  withal,  to  separate 

queen  fix>m  me,  who  is  but  a  child,  and  shut  her  up  in  some  other 

of  confinement    Now,  my  dear  undes,  such  cruel  acts  as  these 

be  prevented.'    The  dukes  of  Lancaster  and  York  saw  that  their 

was  in  great  anguish  of  heart,  and  they  knew  that  what  he  said 

(Mriotly  true,  but  they  replied  to  this  effect :  '  Have  a  little  patience, 

laid  king.    We  know  well  that  our  brother  Gloucester  has  the 

temper  of  any  man  in  England.    He  talks  frequently  of  things 

t  execute,  and  neither  he  nor  his  abettors  can  break  the  peace 

has  been  signed,  nor  succeed  in  imprisoning  you  in  any  castle. 

on  it,  we  will  never  suffer  it,  nor  that  you  should  be  separated 

the  queen.' 

these  words  the  two  dukes  'calmed  king  Eichard*s  mind ;  but 

left  the  king's  household  with  their  £unilies,  the  duke  of  Lan- 

f  taking  with  him  his  duchess,  who  had  for  some  time  been  the 

•Bion  of  the  young  queen  of  England.    The  kiii^'s  servants  very 

Wily  represented  to  him  the  danger  of  remaning  in  their  offices. 

-Mnired,  dear  sir,  that  as  long  as  the  duke  of  Gloucester  lives 

►will  never  be  any  quiet  for  your  court,  nor  for  England.    Be- 

he  publicly  threatens  to  confine  you  and  your  queen.    As  for 

[iteen,  she  need  not  care :  she  is  young,  and  the  beloved  child 

m  king  of  France ;  the  duke  of  Gloucester  dare  not  hurt  her,  but 

m  evils  will  he  bring  on  you  and  on  England.'    These  representa- 

psank  deeply  in  the  mind  of  king  Bichard,  and  soon  after  led  to  his 

b's  violent  death." 

matever  were  the  ill  intentions  of  the  duke  of  Gloucester  s^ainst 
long  and  his  unoffending  little  queen,  the  treacherous  manner  in 
1  He  was  made  lord  deputy  (viceroy)  of  Ireland.; 
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whicli  king  Richard  lured  his  uncle  to  destruction  must  revolt  all  iniD4{ 
for  every  tie  of  hospitality  and  social  intercourse  was  violated  by  bii 
This,  his  first  step  in  guilt,  was  followed  by  the  illegal  execntion  of  1l| 
earl  of  Arundel.  Bichard's  conscience  was  not  accustomed  to  cruelto 
and  after  the  death  of  Arundel  his  sleep  Avas  broken,  and  his  peace  ^ 
gone.  He  used  to  awake  in  horror,  exclaiming  "  that  his  bed  was  cova^ 
with  the  blood  of  the  earl." 

The  peace  of  the  court  was  soon  broken,  recriminating  accosalk^ 
between  Henry  of  Bolingbroke,  heir  to  John  of  G^unt,  duke  of  li^ 
caster,  and  the  earl-marshal,  who  had  been  created  duke  of  Norfbl 
were  bandied.  In  the  true  spirit  of  the  age,  they  appealed  I 
wager  of  battle,  and  actually  presented  themselves  in  the  lists  l| 
Coventry,  when  the  king  parted  them  by  throwing  down  his  inidi| 
and  finished  the  scene  by  sentencing  Mowbray,  duke  of  Norfcft,t( 
banishment  for  life,  and  Henry  to  exile  for  seven  years.  W\ 
Bichard's  affairs  remained  in  this  unsettled  state,  the  English  coi| 
was  thrown  into  consternation  by  the  death  of  the  heir-piennDp 
tive  of  the  kingdom,  Roger  Mortimer,  who  was  at  that  time  lorddepDj 
of  Ireland.  There  was  a  strong  attachment  between  Richard  aod  Iw 
chivalric  heir:  the  king  passionately  bewailed  him,  and  re8oli«4^ 
make  an  expedition  to  Irehmd,  to  quell  the  rebellion  that  ensued  on  ^ 
death  of  his  viceroy.  Just  before  the  departure  of  king  Richard  for  m 
Irish  campaign,  he  proclaimed  throughout  his  realm  that  a  grand  ton 
nament  would  be  held  at  Windsor  by  forty  knights  and  forty  aquiw 
all  clad  in  green,  bearing  the  young  queen's  device  of  a  white  ftkix 
They  maintained  the  beauty  of  the  virgin  queen  of  England  againrt  d 
comers.  Isabella  herself,  attended  by  the  noblest  ladies  and  damsels  o 
the  land,  was  present,  and  dispensed  the  prizes. 

King  Richard  commenced  his  march  to  Ireland,  May,  1399:  hetarna 
some  hours  at  Windsor-castle,  on  his  road  to  the  western  coast,  in  oid€ 
to  bid  his  young  queen  farewell  before  he  departed  for  IkW 
Although  only  eleven  years  of  age,  Isabella  had  grown  tall  and  v^ 
lovely;  she  was  rapidly  assuming  a  womanly  appearance.  The  ki^ 
seemed  gi'eatly  struck  vnth  the  improvement  in  her  peraon,  and  ^ 
progress  she  had  made  in  her  education.  Yet  he  had  sent  to  dwell  «< 
her  witnesses,  whose  deep  grief  and  mournful  habiliments  for  the  loss  | 
a  husband  and  father  could  have  told  their  young  queen,  even  if  tlni 
lips  dared  not  speak,  that  the  king  had  stained  his  hands  with  lan^ 
blood.  According  to  Froissart,  Richard  II.  had  sent  the  widows 
duchess  of  Gloucester  and  her  daughters  to  reside  with  Isabella « 
Windsor, — apparently  under  some  species  of  restraint. 

Before  king  Richard  left  Windsor-castle  he  discovered  that  considfl 
able  reforms  were  required  in  his  consort's  establishment.  The  lady  d 
Coucy,  his  cousin-german,  was  the  queen's  governess  and  principal  lad] 
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I  honour;  but,  on  his  arrival  at  Windsor,  it  was  represented  to  liim 
m  this  lady  took  as  much  state  upon  her  as  if  she  had  been  in  the 
pation  of  her  mother,  the  princess-royal  of  England,  or  even  the  queen 
pelL  In  fact,  the  extravagance  of  the  lady  de  Coucy  knew  no 
bonds;  "  for,"  said  the  king's  informer, "  she  has  eighteen  horses  at  her 
toninand.  But  this  does  not  suffice ;  she  has  a  large  train  belonging  to 
Mr  hoshand,  and  in  his  livery,  whenever  she  comes  and  goes.  She 
beps  two  or  three  goldsmiths,  two  or  three  cutlers,  and  two  or  three 
briers  constantly  employed,  as  much  as  you  and  your  queen.  She  is 
h  building  a  chapel  that  will  cost  1400  nobles."  Exasperated  at  this 
toivagance,  the  king  dismissed  the  lady  de  Coucy  from  her  office  in 
m  queen's  establishment :  he  paid  all  the  debts  she  had  incurred,  and 
Nmanded  her  to  leave  the  country  forthwith, — an  order  she  certainly 
■obeyed,  as  will  afterwards  be  seen.  In  the  place  of  this  lady,  Richard 
^Jpoittted  the  widowed  lady  Mortimer,^  who  was  his  own  niece  Eleanor. 
"o  her  he  gave  the  precious  charge  of  his  fair  young  consort. 

The  scene  of  Richard's  parting  from  Isabella  was  Windsor  church. 
»  had  previously  assisted  at  a  solemn  mass,  and  indulged  his  musical 
"^  by  chanting  a  collect;  he  likewise  made  a  rich  oflfering.  On 
»Ting  the  church  he  partook  of  wine  and  comfits  at  the  door  with  his 
wie consort;  then  lifting  her  up  in  his  arms  he  kissed  her  repeatedly, 
•ying,  "Adieu,  madame  1  adieu,  till  we  meet  again,"  The  king  imme- 
^tely  resumed  his  march  to  Bristol,  and  embarked  on  his  ill-timed 
«pediiion  to  Ireland. 

flenry  of  Bolingbroke  landed  with  hostile  intentions  at  Ravenspur,  in 
Joikshire,  July  4,  the  same  summer,  during  Richard's  absence.  His 
^mm  had  an  immediate  effect  on  the  destination  of  the  little  queen 
^Ua ;  the  regent  York  Hurried  her  from  the  castle  of  Windsor  to  the 
*|1  stronger  fortress  of  Wallingford,  where  she  remained  while 
%land  was  lost  by  her  royal  lord,  and  won  by  his  rival  Henry  of 


After  landing  at  Milford-Haven  on  his  return  from  Ireland,  king 
F'^  took  shelter  among  the  Welsh  castles  still  loyal  to  him.  Here 
J®  ^ght  have  found  refuge  till  a  reaction  in  his  favour  in  England 
p^e  hopes  of  better  times;  but  the  king's  luxiurious  habits  made  the 
W^  living  at  these  castles  intolerable  to  him.  Indeed,  as  the  chroni- 
«ff»  De  Marque,  declares,  "they  were  totally  unfurnished,  and  that 
^^haid  had  to  sleep  on  straw  during  his  sojourn  in  Wales.  He  endured 
r^  inconvenience  for  five  or  six  nights ;  but,  in  truth,  a  farthing's 
^orth  of  victuals  was  not  to  be  found  at  any  of  them.  Certes,  I  cannot 
^  the  misery  of  the  king's  train,  even  at  Caernarvon.  He  then 
^rne^  to  Conway,  where  he  bewailed  his  absence  from  his  wife, 

w-^^'^ole  of  thte  paaaage  is  drawn  from  the  MS.  of  the  Ambassades.    Lady  Mortimer 
'•".Eleanor  Holland. 
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of  whom  he  was  very  fond."  The  following  seems  a  Mtflc  pM 
(xanposed  by  him  in  his  tribulation :  "  My  mistress  and  my  oodmi 
accureed  be  the  man  who  thus  separateth  us  I  I  am  dying  of  gl 
because  of  it.  My  fair  sister,  my  lady,  said  my  sole  desire !  since  I  i 
robbed  of  the  pleasure  of  beholding  thee,  such  pain  and  aM 
oppresseth  my  whole  heart,  that  I  am  ofttimes  near  despair,  i) 
Isabel  I  rightful  daughter  of  France!  you  were  wont  to  be  my  jcy,i 
hope,  my  consolation.  And  now  I  plainly  see,  that  through  the  yi«ta 
of  fortune,  which  hath  skin  many  a  man,  I  must  be  depriTed  ef  p 
wkereat  I  often  endure  bo  sincere  a  pang  that  day  and  night  I  m 
danger  of  bitter  death.  And  it  h  no  marvel,  when  I  from  nA 
height  h&re  fallen  so  low,  isind  lose  my  joy,  my  solace,  and  my  ecmni' 

Henry  of  Bolingbroke,  it  is  said,  gak»d  pceseasion,  by  a  ««H 
matn,  of  700,000?.,  the  treasury  of  the  unfortunate  Ridiard.  li 
amazing  celerity  Henry  traversed  England,  attended  by  sixty  Aw* 
Londoners  and  other  malcontents,  who  had  been  disgusted  with  ^fdtd 
despotic  government.  With  this  disorderly  militia,  Heniy  fnM 
hiBQself  before  the  gates  of  Flintrcastle,  where  Bichard  and  a  fewfiHfll 
knights  remained  on  the  defensive.  Here  he  boldly  dcmaiidadi 
audience  with  the  king,  who  agreed  to  admit  him,  and  eleven  otiw^l 
pass  the  wicket  of  the  castle.'  Henry  spoke  aloud,  without  pajiaf  •( 
honour  or  reverence  to  the  king,  asking,  "  Have  you  broken  your  WS 
The  king  answered,  "  No ;  it  is  yet  earty  mom.  Why  do  yon  ask?*- 
"  It  is  time  you  should  breakfast,"  replied  Henry,  "  for  you  have  agW 
way  to  ride."— «*  What  road  ?"  asked  the  king.  •*  You  miMt  wwl  t 
London,"  said  Henry;  "and  I  advise  you  to  eat  and  drink  iw^'fJ' 
that  you  may  perform  the  journey  more  gaily." — **  Wdl,*  ^  ^' 
king,  **  if  that  is  the  case,  let  the  tables  be  covered." 

When  this  was  done,  the  king  washed  his  hands,  and  seated  hhMof  a 
table.  He  saw  the  whole  country,  from  the  windows  of  thecartlfi,^ 
covered  with  men-at-arms.  On  rising  from  the  table,  he  ask**!^ 
cousin  who  they  were  ?  "  For  most  part  Londoners,"  was  the  aDSwe: 
**  And  what  do  they  want  ?"  inquired  the  king.  •*  They  want  to  <•* 
you,"  replied  Henry,  "and  carry  you  prisoner  to  the  Tower;  «d W 
is  no  pacifying  them  unless  you  yield  yourself  my  prisoner."  TbeM^ 
did  so,  promising  to  do  whatever  he  should  advise.  His  office*  W 
rendered  likewise  to  Henry,  who,  in  the  presence  of  ihe  elevw  ^ 
accompanied  him,  received  the  king  and  his  attendants  as  prwoneia 

•*  I  heard,"  says  Froissart,  "  of  a  singular  circumstance  tiia*  ^PP*J 
just  then,  which  I  must  mention.  King  Bichard  had  a  greyhom 
named  Math,  beautiful  beyond  description,  who  would  not  notice  • 
follow  any  one  but  the  king.    Whenever  Richard  rode  abroad,  the  p^ 

^  Ardueologia,  from  the  MS.  of  a  French  gentleman,  an  attendant  on  Sicltfi^ 
by  the  rev.  Mr.  Webbe.  «  Froiasart. 
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kond  was  loosed  by  the  person  who  had  the  care  oi  him :  and  that 
pgtant  he  ran  to  caress  his  royal  master,  by  pladng  his  two  fore-feet  on 
m  shoulders.  It  fell  out,  that  as  the  king  and  his  cousin,  Henry  of 
polingbroke,  were  conversing  in  the  court-yard  of  Flint-castlej  when 
fb^  horses  were  preparing,  the  greyhound  Math  was  untied,  but  instead 
pf  imming  as  usual  to  king  Bichard,  he  passed  him  and  leaped  to 
fieuy's  shoulders,  paying  him  every  court,  the  same  as  he  used  to  his 
lOra  Blaster.  Henry,  not.  acquainted  with  this  greyhound,  asked  the 
iing  the  meaning  of  his  fondness  ?  '  Cousin,'  replied  Kiehard,  *  it  means 
# great  deal  for  yon,  and  very  little  for  me.' — *How?'  said  Henry; 
jf  jny  explain  it.'—*  I  understand  by  it,'  said  the  unfortunate  kii^, 
'that  this  my  favourite  greyhound.  Math,  fondles  and  pays  his  court  to 

Cthis  day  as  king  of  England,  which  you  will  be,  and  I  shall  be 
laed,  for  that  the  natural  instinct  of  the  creature  perceives.  Keep 
itoa,  therefore,  by  your  side ;  for  lo !  he  leaveth  me,  and  will  ever  follow 
^11.'  Henry  treasured  up  what  king  Bichard  had  said,  and  paid  atten- 
Mea  io  the  greyhound  Math,  who  would  no  more  follow  Richaard  of 
pwnieaiix,  but  kept  by  the  side  of  Henry,  as  was  witnessed  by  thirty 
Aousaod  men."^ 

The  attendants  of  king  Richard  have  chronicled  the  humiliations  and 
rtferinga  of  their  royal  master,  on  this  pilgrimage  of  sorrow  and  degra- 
^*^)  with  a  more  indignant  pen  than  that  of  Froissart,  deekuing  that, 
to  grieye  and  break  the  spirit  of  the  royal  captive,  his  finenspirited 
™™»  were  taken  from  him,  and  he  was  compelled  to  perform  every 
'^  on  sorry,  miserable  jades,  not  worth  ten  shillings.  This  was  a 
^p  mortification,  since  among  the  king's  luxuries  he  had  indulged  an^ 
^^Pfiosive  taste  for  noble  and  costly  steeds.  The  king  attempted  to 
**»!?«  at  Lichfield,  where  he  dropped  firom  a  window  of  the  tower  in 
»hich  he  slept ;  but  was  perceived,  and  brought  by  force  into  Lichfield 
\  *w*lft  again.  As  far  as  Coventry,  parlies  of  the  king's  faithful  Welsh- 
B^ea  pursued.  Henry  of  Bolingbroke's  army,  and  harassed  its  rear.  They 
^^  instigated  and  led  by  Richard's  beloved  squire  and  minstrel,  Owen 
^lendower,  who,  from  the  hour  when  his  royal  patrcai  became  the 
P"*ner  of  **  aspiring  Bolingbroke,"  vowed  and  maintained  a  life-long 
•^tty  against  tiie  supplanter  of  his  king.^ 

The  young  queen  found  herself  in  the  power  of  the  usurper  almost 
■"""Miltaneously  with  her  unfortunate  husband.  Directly  the  news 
*^«lthat  Richard  had  surrendered  himself,  the  garrisons  of  the  royal 
ostles  of  Windsor  and  Wallingford  yielded  to  Henry  of  Bolingbroke. 

„^ong  the  most  beautiful  of  the  Wetth  tunate  prince ;   it  was  aftcTwards  snng  and 

7«^  Btfll  exists   the  well-known    air,  played  in  the  many  risings  in  favour  of 

»J«t  Richard."     Tradition  declares   this  Richard,  with  the  same  powerful  effect  that 

«J<«y  vas  compoasd  by  Glendower  about  the  celebrated  Jacobite  airs  had  on  the  parti- 

"™  tant^  as  a  tribute  of  regret  to  his  unfor-  sans  of  the  house  of  Stuart. 
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The  young  Isabella,  it  is  said,  met  her  luckless  husband  on  tbe  ro4! 
daring  his  sad  pilgrimage  towards  the  metropolis  as  a  captive  to  Hemjr/ 
Their  meeting  and  parting  were  tender  and  heart-breaking.  Shakspcw 
has  made  use  of  this  tradition  with  beautiful  efifect. 

In  the  midst  of  these  changes,  the  young  queen  was  hurried  fiat 
place  to  place  with  little  rest.    From  Wallingford  she  was  earned  ta 
the  popular  party  to  Leeds-castle,  in  Kent,  where  she  was  placed  hdw 
the  care  of  the  widowed  duchess  of  Ireland ;  who,  having  been  mxm 
by  king  Richard  and  his  late  queen,  was  not  supposed  to  be  extremei 
favourable  to  the  cause  of  the  imprisoned  monarch.    As  lady  de  Om^ 
was  sister  to  the  duchess,  she  certainly  obtained  access  to  tbe  p4 
again,  notwithstanding  her  dismissal  by  king  Eichard ;  for  sbensd 
Leeds-castle  when  the  insurgent  Londoners  took  umbrage  at  herTKulJ 
to  the  queen  of  Richard,  and  one  of  their  leaders  thus  addressed  te> 
**  Lady,  make  instant  preparations  of  departure,  for  we  will  not  suffer  jB 
to  remain  longer  here.    Take  cai-e,  on  saying  farewell  to  qneen  lai 
that  you  show  not  any  tokens  of  anger  at  our  dismissing  you ;  bati 
her  that  your  husband  and  daughter  in  France  have  sent  to  entreat  j 
return.    This,  we  advise  you' to  do,  if  you  regard  your  life.    Yon 
ask  no  questions  and  make  no  remarks  to  the  queen,  on  anythiDg 
is  going  on.     You  will  be  escorted  to  Dover,  and  embarked  in 
l^assage-boat  for  Boulogne."    The  lady  de  Coucy,  alarmed  at 
menaces,  and  knowing  those  who  made  them  to  be  cmel  and 
iiatred,  replied,  "  That  in  God*s  name  she  would  do  as  they  dii 

After  this  dismissal,  none  in  the  young  queen's  service  wew 
posed  to  be  partial  to  king  Richard.  A  new  retinue  was  f( 
her,  of  ladies,  damsels,  and  varlets,  who  were  strictly  enjoined  I 
to  name  Richard  to  her.^  It  is  asserted  by  all  French  chronicte^ 
the  heart  of  the  young  Isabella  was  devoted  to  Richard  :  "firl» 
behaved  so  amiably  to  her  that  sKe  loved  him  entirely."  While,ljyW 
policy,  her  youthful  mind  was  torn  with  the  pangs  of  suspense  aft 
pain  of  parting  from  her  native  attendants,  Richard  was  conveyed 
Shene  by  night  and  lodged  secretly  in  the  Tower,  with  suchot 
friends  and  ministers  as  were  peculiarly  obnoxious  to  the  Londonfli 

After  enduring  many  mortifications  at  the  Tower^  king  Kd 
offered  to  resign  the  crown  to  Henry  of  Bolingbroke,  who  inMpedii 
replied,  "  It  is  necessary  that  the  thi-ee  estates  of  the  realm  should! 
this  proposition ;  and  in  three  days  the  parliaments  will  be  colto 
and  can  debate  on  the  subject."  So  far  his  rejoinder  was  made 
moderation  and  propriety,  but  he  added, — "  The  people  want  to  ( 
me ;  for  the  common  report  in  the  country  is,  that  I  have  a 
right  to  the  crown  than  you.  This  was  told  our  grandfather, 
Kdward,   of  happy  memory,    when  he  educated  j^ou,  and  had 

1  Froissart,  and  MS.  of  the  Ambaaaades. 
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fcrfmowledged  heir  to  the  crown ;  but  his  love  was  so  strong  for  his 
m,  the  prince  of  Wales,  nothing  could  make  him  alter  his  purpose, 
pyou  had  followed  the  example  of  the  prince,  you  might  still  have 
ten  king ;  but  you  have  always  acted  so  contrary,  as  to  occasion  the 
Wmonr  to  be  generally  believed  throughout  England  that  you  were  not 
fte  son  of  the  prince  of  Wales,  but  of  a  priest  or  canon.  As  for  me, 
i  will  give  you  my  protection,  and  will  guard  and  preserve  your  life 
Ifcwwgh  compassion,  as  long  as  I  shall  be  able."*  For  two  hours  did 
pBnry  thus  converse,  continuing  to  reproach  the  king  with  all  the 
ig  he  had  ever  been  guilty  of  in  the  whole  course  of  his  life, 
ly  with  the  deaths  of  Gloucester  and  Arundel.  He  then  re- 
his  barge,  and  returned  to  his  house,  and  on  the  morrow  renewed 
otdeis  for  the  assembling  of  parliament. 
Bicbaid's  faithful  attendant,  Creton,  and  the  manuscript  of  the  Am- 
^Msades,  portray  the  unfortunate  king,  at  intervals,  with  the  lion-like 
^^peration  of  the  Plantagenets  awakened  in  his  breast.  Sometimes  the 
fiwnghts  of  his  young  wife,  a  prisoner  like  himself,  and  perhaps  in  equal 
^ger,  gave  rise  to  tempests  of  rage,  before  whose  sway  the  insolence  of 
fte  usurper  seems  to  have  quailed,  when  in  his  presence.  The  dukes  of 
lorkand  Aumerle,  and  Henry,  now  called  duke  of  Lancaster,  went  to 
we  Tower,  and  sent  the  young  earl  of  Arundel*  to  bid  the  king  come  to 
them  out  of  his  privy  chamber.  When  this  message  was  delivered  to 
^^^,  he  replied,  **  Tell  Henry  of  Lancaster  from  me,  I  shall  do  no 
«wh  thing ;  if  he  has  ought  to  say,  let  him  come  to  me." 

On  entering  the  king's  apartment,  none  showed  any  respect  to  him 

<wt  Henry,  who  took  off  his  cap,  and,  saluting  him  respectfully,  said, 

**Here  is  our  cousin,  the  duke  of  Aumerle,  and  our  uncle  the  duke  of 

wk,  who  wish  to  speak  to  you."'  Kichard  answered,  "  Cousin,  they 

^  not  fit  to  speak  to  me."     "But  have  the  goodness  to  hear  them," 

•ii  Henry.     Upon  which  Richard  uttered  an  oath,  and  exclaimed, 

*'"^  to  York,»  "  Thou  villain !  what  wouldst  thou  say  to  me !    And 

i  "^  traitor  of  Rutland !  thou  art  neither  good  nor  worthy  to  speak  to 

^)  nor  to  bear  the  name  of  duke,  earl,  or  knight.     Thou,  and  the 

I  ^Ma  thy  father,  foully  have  ye  betrayed  me  ;*  In  a  cursed  hour  were 

ye  bom;  by  your  false  counsel  was  my  uncle  Gloucester  put  to  death !" 

f  Aumerle  replied  to  the  king,  "  That  he  lied,"  and  threw  down  his  bonnet 

I  **  ^^  feet :  upon  which  Richard  exclaimed,  "  I  am  king  and  thy  lord ; 

*na  will  continue  king,  and  be  greater  lord  than  I  ever  was,  in  spite 

w  all  my  enemies  1"    Upon  this,  Henry  imposed  silence  on  Aumerle. 

«ichard  then,  turning  with  a  fierce  countenance  to  Henry  of  Lan- 
^^^i  asked  "  Why  he  was  in  confinement?  and  why  under  a  guard 

I  vRf*"*'  *  Aumerle  had  jnst  snrrendered  the  loyal  city 

1  vi^  ^^^^'  Richard  had  pnt  to  death.       of  Bristol*  the  lasthopeoftheunfortunateking. 
«chard  had  left  him  regent  of  England,     to  Henry  without  a  struggle. 
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oi  aimed  men?  Am  I  your  servant,  or  am  lyonrkiDg?  Wbatdoj 
70a  mean  to  do  with  me  T*  Henry  leidied,  "  Yoa  are  my  kii^  nil 
my  lord ;  bat  the  oomidl  of  the  reahn  have  detennined  that  yoa  ai»ii 
he  k^  in  confinement  till  the  decimon  of  parliament."  The  bag  IIk 
swore  a  deep  oath,  and  said,  **  Let  me  have  my  wife."  ''Exciuem^* 
replied  Henry ;  ''  it  is  forladden  by  the  coimeil  that  you  should  m 
queen  Isabel."  Then  the  king  in  wrath  walked  about  the  fm^ 
breaking  into  passionate  exdamations  and  appeals  to  Heayen^  oM 
them  ''false  traitors,"  offered  to  fight ''  any  four  of  them,"  throw ta 
his  bonnet  as  a  gage,  spoke  ''  of  his  father's  and  his  gnmdfatiy> 
fjGunie^  and  his  reign  of  twenty-one  years.*'  Henry  of  Lanoasla'fltt 
fell  on  his  knees,  and  besought  him  ''  t6  be  quiet  till  the  iaietB|tf 
parliament." 

Before  the  meeting  of  parliament,  this  burst  c^  s]>iiit  had  snlaUik 
deep  despondency.     Stowe  declares  that  Bichard's  abdication  took 
in  Westminster-ball ;  and  that,  by  a  singular  coincidence,  this 
was  the  first  solemnized  in  that  building  since  its  new  erectitt 
him.     The  parliament  waited,   sitting  in  Westminster-hall,  tb 
mination  of  the  following  scene,  which  toc^  place  at  Bichard's 
in  the  Tower.    Heniy  rode  to  the  Tower  with  a  selected  ni 
prelcytes,  dukes,  earls,  and  knights,  and  dismounted  in  the 
while  king  Richard,  royally  robed,  with  the  sceptre  in  his  haad  udi 
ciown  on  his  head,  entered  the  hall  in  the  Tower,  but  mih(yA\ 
porters  on  either  side,  which  was  his  usual  state.     He  ih^ 
the  company  as  follows :  ''  I  have  reigned  hii^  of  England, 
Aquitaine,  imd  lord  of  Ireland,  about  twenty-two  years ;  which  i^Ji^fJ 
lordship,  sceptre,  and  crown,  I  now  fredy  and  willingly  nafi  ^ ' 
my  cousin,  Henry  of  Lancaster,  and  entreat  of  him,'  in  IJm  |RM^  | 
of  you  all,  to  accept  of  this  sceptre."    He  then  tendered  the  sce^^ 
Henry  o£  Lancaster,  who  took  it  and  gave  it  to  the  arcUaioftf 
Canterbury.    King  Richard  next  raised  up  his  crown  with  Iwfli^ 
hands  from  his  head,  and  placing  it  before  him,  said, — "HeHy,tt 
cousin,  I  present  and  give  to  you 'this  crown,  with  which  I  was  ewwi 
king  of  Ei^land,  and  with  it  aU  the  rights  dep^dent  on  it"  ^ 
of  Lancaster  received  the  royal  diadem,  and  delivered  it  orertfti 
archbishop. 

Thus  was  the  resignation  accepted.  The  king  was  led  bade  to 
apartments  in  the  Tower  from  whence  he  had  been  condooted. 
two  jewels  (the  crown  and  sceptre)  were  safely  packed  up  and  ff^^ 
jaroper  guards,  who  0aeed  them  in  the  treasury  of  We8tmin8ter*«bm 
until  they  should  be  needed.^ 

I  FroisBart     This  narrative  is  in  perfect     crown  and  regalia  should  be  in  the 
unison  with  the  ancient  laws  and  customs  of    the  abbot  of  Westminster. 
England,  which  ordained  that  St.  Edward's 
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The  news  of  the  Testraint  in  whicli  tbe  yoang  queen  of  England. mw 
Idd  had  been  carried  l>y  some  merehants  of  Bruges  to  the  coast  of 
Fnmoe,  together  \vith  the  account  of  the  depoation  of  her  husband. 
fiat  when  the  lady  de  Coney  arrived,  who  had  been  atteched  to  the 
honsehold  of  Isabella,  the  whole  truth  was  known.  Directly  she 
alighted  at  the  hotel  of  her  lord  at  Paris,  the  king  of  France  sent  tlnere 
to  hear  news  of  his  daughter :  he  was  so  much  shocked  at  the  iD-tidings 
riietdd  of  Isabella  and  her  husband,  that  though  his  health  had  been 
Ipwd  for  some  time,  his  agitation,  on  hearing  of  his  dai^hter^s  reverse  of 
iftrtane,  brought  back  his  fits  of  frenzy.  The  duke  of  Burgundy  said, 
^The  marriage  of  king  Richard  with  Isabella  was  unadvised,  and  so  I 
Mftred  when  it  was  proposed.  Since  the  English  have  imprisoned 
kitig  Bichard,  they  will  assuredly  put  him  'to  death ;  for  they  always 
hated  him,  because  he  preferred  peace  to  war.  They  will  as  eertsmly 
crown  Henry  of  Lancaster.''  This  predicti^m  of  the  queen's  uncle  pushed 
tree.  Boring  the  last  days  of  September,  Henry  ctf  Lancaster  was  reeog- 
niarf  by  the  majority  of  the  assembled  parliament  as  king ;  and  was 
ttagnificcntiy  crowned  in  October. 

While  this  reTolution  was  effected,  the  young  queen  was  removed  to 
wnannghill ;  there  she  was  k^t  a  state  prisoner,  and  sedutously  m»- 
^onned  regarding  the  events  that  had  befallen  her  husband.  The 
»*  hopes  of  king  Bichard  had  ended  in  despair  when  his  cousin 
Amnerie  had  yielded  the  loyal  city  of  Bristol,  and  his  brother-in-law 
fimrtmgdon  given  up  Calais,  and  sworn  fealty  to  Henry  IV.  This 
^(r>  however,  only  lasted  six  weeks.  A  pk)t  was  set  on  foot,  headed 
fcyAmnerle,  Huntingdon,  and  Salisbury,  for  killing  Henry  IV.,  at  a 
^^^"'lament  they  were  about  to  give  at  Wkidsor.  Henry,  whose  health 
*»tt  broke  under  the  anxieties  which  beset  the  crown  of  thorns  he  had 
""^cd,  wag  sick  at  Windsop-castle.  There  was  a  spiked  instrument 
^J'wealcd  in  his  bed,  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  him  when  he  lay 
J°*ii  to  rest ;  its  introduction,  says  the  monk  of  Evesham,  "  was  attri- 
"dW  to  one  of  the  young  queen's  servants." 

Richard's  doom  was  now  sealed.  He  was  put  on  board  a  small  ship  by 
^t,  and  taken  down  the  Thames,  landed  on  the  coast  of  Yorkshire, 
^  hnrried  to  Pontefract-castle ;  meantime,  the  confederate  lords  fle^' 
«>  arms,  and,  dressing  up  king  Bichard's  chaplain,  Maudelain,^  in  royal 
Jj®8,  proclaimed  that  the  deposed  king  had  escaped  from  his  gaolers. 
J^^  young  queen  Isabella  took  an  extraordinary  part  in  this  movement 
^be  restoration  of  her  husband.  When  the  earls  of  Kent  and  Salis- 
"^  came  with  their  forces  to  Sunninghill,  where  she  was  abiding,  they 

tnnS^^  exceedingly  like  Bichard,  and  He  had  adhered  to  Richard  with  the  utmost 

^P<*^  to  be  an  ill^timate  son  of  one  of  fideUty,  from  his  landing  in  Wales  till  his 

Jfjjyai  family ;  he  was  implicated  in  the  capture  at  Flhit. 
"*«»  execution  of  the  duke  of  Ulouoester. 
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told  her  "  They  had  driven  the  usurper  Bolingbroke  from  Windsor 
to  the  fitronghold  of  the  Tower,  and  that  her  husband  had  escaped^ 
and  was  then  in  full  march  to  meet  her  at  the  head  of  a  hundni 
thousand  men."  Overjoyed  at  this  news,  the  young  queen  put  hendf 
at  their  disposal.  She  took  great  pleasure  in  ordering  the  be^  d 
Henry  IV.  to  be  torn  from  her  household,  and  replaced  by  those  of  ha 
royal  husband;  in  which  "  harmless  spite,"  says  Hayward,  "  the  queea 
Isabel  took  the  utmost  satisfiaction.'*  A  proclamation  was  likewise 
issued  in  her  name,  declaring  '*  that  she  did  not  recognise  Heniy  d 
Lancaster  as  king."  The  queen  then  set  out  with  her  brother-in-kw, 
the  earl  of  Kent^  and  his  allies,  on  their  march  to  Wallingford  and 
Abingdon.  Full  of  joyful  hope,  Isabel  expected  every  hour  to  meet  ha 
king  triumphant  at  the  head  of  a  loyal  army.  She  was  with  the  barow 
when  they  entered  the  fatal  town  of  Cirencester ;  but,  amid  the  myste- 
rious darkness  which  shrouds  the  termination  of  this  insurrection,  we 
lose  sight  of  the  actual  manner  in  which  the  young  queen  was  recap- 
tured by  Henry  IV.  Let  fortune  have  declared  for  whatever  pM^it 
might,  disappointment  alone  was  in  store  for  the  heart  of  Isabella,  fflwe 
the  Richard,  whom  she  hoped  to  meet,  was  but  a  counterfeit  taci^ 
out  in  royal  robes  to  deceive  the  common  people.  The  chiefs  d  the 
insurrection  were  betrayed  by  the  mayor  of  Cirencester,  and  their  sum- 
mary  execution  followed  in  a  few  hours.  Isabella  was  too  young  tote 
punished  for  her  share  in  this  rebellion,  excepting  by  close  restraint. 
-She  was  sent,  after  quiet  was  restored,  strictly  guarded,  to  the  palace  of 
Havering-atte-Bower ;  and  this  appears  to  have  been  her  place  of  resi- 
dence during  the  tragical  events  that  succeeded  the  insurrecliaD,  ^ 
which  she  took  a  very  decided  part,  considering  her  tender  age. 

These  transactions  occurred  at  the  end  of  January  and  the  begin- 
ning of  February,  1400 :  when  the  insurrection  was  subdued,  it  became^ 
a  favourite  topic  of  conversation  between  the  knights  and  lotds  of 
Henry's  bedchamber,  who  always  concluded  by  observing  on  the 
impossibility  that  Henry  IV.  should  reign  peaceably  while  Eichard  U- 
was  sufifered  to  exist  The  wily  king  gave  no  intimation  that  he  beam 
these  colloquies.  After  an  abortive  invasion  by  the  count  de  St.  Pol, 
Kichard's  brother-in-law,  the  king's  flatterers  and  tempters  beset  him 
more  than  ever.  "Yet,**  says  Froissart,  emphatically,  **  the  kins  oi 
England  made  no  reply ;  but,  leaving  them  in  conversation, y^^\V 
his  falconers,  and  placing  a  falcon  on  his  Wiist,  forgot  all  in  fe^' 
ing  him."  Froissart  is  far  too  courtly  to  acknowledge  that  so  accom- 
plished a  knight  as  Henry  of  Lancaster  ordered  this  foul  murder ;  hut 
other  historians  do  not  allow  that  Henry  forgot  all  while  feeding  i"' 
felcon. 

There  are  so  many  circumstantial  details  in  the  narrative  of  oifl 
Fabyan  concerning  the  death  of  Richard  IL,  that  there  is  little  doubt  ol 
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t8  being  the  true  history  of  the  murder  of  the  unhappy  king.  Froissart 
tts  given  the  opening  or  prologue  of  the  tragedy ;  but  the  following 
eUtion,  gathered  from  Fabyan  and  others,  tells  the  manner  in  which  it 
TOs  played  out : — ^King  Henry,  sitting  one  day  at  table,  in  a  sighing 
manner-  said,  "  Have  I  no  faithful  friend  who  will  deliver  me  of  one, 
•rtwee  life  will  be  my  death,  and  whose  death  my  life  ?"  This  speech 
was  much  noted  of  the  hearers,  especially  by  one  Sir  Piers  *  of  Exton. 
This  knight  left  the  court,  and,  with  eight  persons  more,  went  suddenly 
to  Pontefract-castle ;  whither  being  come,  he  called  before  him  the 
■pire  who  was  accustomed  to  wait  on  Richard  at  table,  giving  him  a 
Ghargp  "that  the  king  should  eat  as  much  as  he  would,  for  that  now  he 
ihould  not  long  eat,"  an  observation  proving  that  his  food  had  been 
HTcnmscribed.  A  plentiful  dinner  was  served  up  to  Richard,  but 
without  the  usual  ceremony  of  tasting  the  dishes  before  he  commenced 
lusmeal  He  asked  the  reason,  and  was  told  that  new  orders  had  been 
given  by  king  Henry  to  that  effect.  "  The  [devil  take  Henry  of  Lan- 
caster and  thee  together !"  exclaimed  the  king  in  a  passion,  striking  the 
Bttn  with  a  carving-knife.  "  On  that  word,  in  rushed  Sir  Piers  Exton 
with  eight  tall  men,  every  man  having  a  weapon  in  his  hand.  Richard^ 
perceiving  them,  put  the  table  back  from  him,  and  stepping  up  to  the 
^aannext  him,  wrung  the  weapon  out  of  his  hand  (a  brown-bill),  and 
therewith  right  vahantly  defended  himself ;  so  that,  in  conclusion,  four 
of  Aem  he  slew  outright  Sir  Piers,  amazed  thereat,  leaped  upon  the 
chair  where  king  Richard  usually  sat  (some  authorities  say  it  was  a 
cnrionsly-carved  stone-chair)  :  while  the  king  was  fiercely  striving  for 
conquest  with  the  four  surviving  ruffians,  and  chasing  them  round  the 
chamber,  he  passed  near  to  the  chair  whereon  Sir  Piers  had  gotten,  who 
I'Jth  a  pole-axe  smote  him  on  the  back  of  the  head,  and,  withal,  ridded 
him  of  his  life  in  an  instant." 

Thns,  battling  like  a  champion  of  proof,  in  the  full  exercise  of  mighty 
^^^es  awakened  by  despair,  fell  the  son  of  the  Black  Prince,  at  the 
^rfy  age  of  thirty-two :  he  died  instantly,  in  the  triumphant  flush  of 
Victory  against  fearful  odds.  The  gallantry  of  his  death  seems,  in  the 
^inds  of  his  combative  nobles,  to  have  absterged  the  stain  of  ille- 
^J'l'^^'^acy,  with  which  his  rival  had  basely  taunted  him.  "  Richard  of 
^nrdeanx,  when  dead,  was  placed  on  a  litter  covered  with  black  cloth, 
*^  a  canopy  of  the  same.  Four  black  horses  were  harnessed  to  it,  and 
^ur  varlets  in  mourning  conducted  the  litter,  followed  by  four  knights,. 
Pressed  also  in  mourning,"  Sir  Piers  being  doubtless  one  of  the  knights,, 
*na  the  varlets  the  worthy  survivors  of  Richard's  eight  assailants, 
^"^^y  thus  paraded  the  streets,  at  a  foot's  pace,  till  they  came  to  the 
JAepe,  which  is  the  greatest  thoroughfare  in  the  city,  and^there  they 
halted  for  upwards  of  two  hours.    More  than  twenty  thousand  persons 

^  There  was  a  lord  mayor,  one  of  Richard's  opposera,  called  Sir  Thomas  Exton. 
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came  to  see  king  Richard,  who  lay  in  the  litter,  his  head  on  a  blad^ 

duhion,^  and  his  face  nnooyered.'*  { 

l^ns  was  queen  Isabella  left  a  widow  in  her  thirteenth  year.   Tiaj 

death  of  her  royal  lord  was  concealed  from  her  a  o(madsnble  ^mi 

but  she  learned  the  murderous  manner  of  it  soon  enou^  to  reject,  viAi 

horror,  all  offers  of  union  with  the  heir  of  Lancaster.    Young  as  bN 

was,  Isabella  gave  proofis  of  a  resolute  and  decisive  character :  Mi 

of  firm  and  feithful  a£fection  were  shown  by  this  youthful  qomt 

which  captivated  the  minds  of  the   English,  and  caused  her  to  be 

made  the  heroine  of  many  an  historical  ballad, — ^a  species  of  litentoai 

the  people  of  the  land  mudi  delighted  in  at  that  time.    The  jmg 

widow  remained  in^a  state  of  captivity  at  BLavering-Bower,  while  her 

,  royal  fatiier  in  France  was  labouring  under  a  long  and  dolorous  iiioC 

insanity,  brought  on  by  anxiety  for  his  daughter's  fate.    The  faaA 

oouncil  of  regency  demanded  the  immediate  restoraticm  of  the  ywng 

queen;  but  Henry  IV,  would  not  hear  of  it,  answering,  "That  slia 

should  reside  in  England  like  other  queen-dowagers,  in  great  h<au)Tii,fla 

her  dower ;  and  that  if  she  had  unluckily  lost  a  husband,  she  should  te 

provided  with  another  forthwith,  who  would  be  young,  handsome,  ud 

every  way  deserving  of  her  love.    Richard  of  Bourdeaux  was  too  old 

for  her,  but  the  personynow  offered  was  suitable  in  every  respect;  l^eiqg 

no  other  than  the  prince  of  Wales."  ^    Yet  she  was  inflexible  in  hee 

rejection  of  Henry,  prince  of  Wales,  and  mourned  her  murdered  hwhwd 

in  a  manner  exceedin^y  touching,  as  all  who  approached  her,  ¥j^ 

or  English,  bore  witness »    In  reply  to  Henry  IV.'s  proposition,  <^ 

French  reg^icy  declared  ''that  during  the  grievous  illness  of  their  m 

king  Charles,  they  could  not  give  away  his  eldest  daughter  withoat  lus 

oonsent.'*    llierefore  months  passed  away,  and  the  maiden  qo^* 

dowager  still  continued  a  mourning  widow  in  the  bowers  of  BaW"^ 

It  is  recorded  that  king  Henry  and  his  princely  heir  did,  in  ^  ^' 

terval,  all  in  their  powea?  to  win  her  constant  heart  from  the  memory  ox 

Bichard ;  but  in  vain.    She  was  just  of  the  age  to  captivate  the  fancy 

of  an  ardent  young  prince  like  Henry  of  Monmouth ;  nor  can  there 

exist  a  doubt,  by  the  extreme  pertinacity  with  which  he  wooed  the 

widow  of  his  cousin,  that  she  was  beloved  by  him.    Reports  were  afloat 

that  Bichard  was  alive.   History  still  retains  them ;  but  too  much  stresf 

has  been  laid  on  the  fact,  that  Richard's  skull  was  found  entire,  when 

his  tomb  was  examined  in  Westminster^abbey.    Let  the  antiqnanes 

consult  medical  authorities,  and  they  will  find  that  instant  death  m^ 

ensue  from  a  concussion  on  the  brain,  without  the  bone  of  the  heaa 

being  broken :  and  how  easy  it  was,  if  the  king  had,  indeed,  been  mf 

stunned,  for  his  assassins,  to  compress  his  mouth  and  no8tiils»  so  tba 

1  FroisBart,  Hayward,  and  Brayl^.    The  black  cnahion  is  menUoned  by  anothtf  wltn«»» 
it  was  probably  to  conceal  any  accidental  effusion  of  blood. 

2  FroiBBart.  s  Monstrclet. 
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le  return  of  respiratioii  was  prevented.  The  assertion  of  Ricliard  the 
feoond's  escape  from  the  bloody  towers  of  Pontefract  is  annihilated  by 
k  efforts  of  Henry  IV.  to  gain  the  hand  of  Isabella  for  his  son. 
'Would  Henry,"  asks  an  historical  antiquary,  "have  been  so  desirous 
brflie  marriage  of  Ms  heir  with  the  widow  of  Richard,  had  he  not 
jeen  certain,  beyond  all  doubt,  that  her  husband  was  dead  ?"  He  would 
not  surely  have  promoted  a  marriage  which  would  have  iU^timated 
the  hem  of  Lancaster. 

When  Charles  VI.  recovered  his  senses,  he  sent  the  count  d'Albret  to 
isspaie  into  the  situation  of  .Isabella.  King  Henry  and  his  council 
were  at  Eltham,  where  the  French  ambassador  was  splendidly  enter- 
tiined  by  him.  He  told  Henry  he  had  been  sent  by  the  king  and  queen 
rf  Fiance  to  see  the  young  queen  their  daughter.  Henry  IV.  replied, 
"We  no  way  wish  to  prevent  you  from  seeing  her ;  but  you  must 
promise,  on  oath,  that  neither  yourself,  nor  any  of  your  company,  speak 
to  her  any  thing  concerning  Richard  of  Bourdeaux.  Should  you  do 
otherwise,  you  will  greatly  oflfend  us  and  the  whole  country,  and  remain 
k  peril  of  yo\ir  lives  while  here."  Not  long  after  this,  the  earl  of 
l<»<iiumherland  carried  count  d'Albret  to  Havering-atte-Bower,  where 
toeUa  then  resided.  She  was  attended  by  the  duchess  of  Ireland,  the 
wAess  of  Gloucester,  her  two  daughters,  and  other  ladies  and  damsels 
^  ooopanions.  The  earl  introduced  the  French  embassy  to  the  young 
<l«en,  who  conversed  some  time  with  them,  asking  ea^rly  many 
questiros  after  her  royal  parents.  They  kept  the  promise  they  had 
DMde,  by  never  mentioning  king  Richard,  and  returned  to  London  after 
4  short  interview.  At  Eltham,  on  their  way  home,  they  dined  with 
nng  Henry,  who  presented  them  with  some  rich  jewels.  When  they 
tok  leave,  he  said,  amicably,  "  TeU  those  who  sent  you  that  the  queen 
«^1  never  suffer  the  smallest  harm,  or  any  disturbance,  but  shall  keep 
^P  a  state  and  dignity  becoming  her  birth  and  rank,  and  enjoy  all  her 
^S^fe;  for,  young  as  she  is,  she  ought  not  to  be  made  acquainted  with 
^  the  changes  that  happen  in  this  world."  ^ 

^e  council  of  Henry  IV.,  meantime,  anxiously  deliberated  on  the 
J®tination  of  the  young  queen.^  It  came  at  last  to  the  decision,  that 
J^bella  had  no  right  to  claim  revenue  as  queen-dowager  of  England ; 
"jQt  tiat,  as  no  accommodation  could  be  effected  by  the  marriage  with 
*he  prince  of  Wales,  she  ought  to  be  restored  to  her  friends  directly, 
^th  all  the  jewels  and  paraphernalia  that  she  brought  with  her.  But 
jai  this  point  a  grand  difficulty  arose,  for  Henry  IV.  had  seized  the 
Iitde  queen's  jewels,  and  divided  them  among  his  six  children,  the 
Fince  of  Wales  having  the  greatest  share.  The  king  wrote  to  his 
^^cil,  declaring  "  that  he  had  commanded  his  son  and  other  children 
^  give  up  the  jewels  of  their  dear  cousin  queen  Isabella,  and  that 
*  Probgart.  «  Minutes  of  the  Privy  CJouncil,  edited  liy  Sfr  Harris  Nicolas. , 
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they  were  to  be  sent  to  London."  But  intention  and  peifonnan 
are  very  different  matters :  "  the  dear  cousin's  jewels "  were 
returned,  according  to  the  testimony  of  the  queen's  uncle,  Orlfl 
and  the  French  treaties  between  Henry  V.  and  Charles  YI. 
are  they  named  with  her  property  specified  in  her  journey  to  Leulinjji 
yet  in  the  schedule  her  silver  drinking-cup,  a  few  silver  saucen 
dishes,  with  a  little  old  tapestry,  are  pompously  enumerated.  H 
worthy  of  remark,  to  show  the  extreme  parsimony  of  Henry,  thai 
item  demanding  new  clothes  for  the  young  queen  and  her  maidi^ 
honour,  with  cloth  for  their  charrettes  or  chariots,  is  sharply  md 
the  answer,  ^  that  the  king's  wardrobe  bad  given  out  £dl  tiat 
intended." 

Queen  Isabella  set  out  for  London,  May  27,  accompanied  bf 
duchess  of  Ireland,  and  the  countess  of  Hereford  (mother  to  thedudu 
of  Gloucester,  the  widow  of  the  slaughtered  Thomas  of  Woodstod 
To  these  ladies  was  consigned  the  custody  of  Isabella's  person. 
sweetness  of  her  disposition  had  certainly    converted  these  nati 
enemies  into  loving  friends,  as  will  presently  be  shown.    Nextim 
to  these  great  ladies  in  the  train  of  Isabella  was  Eleanor  Hoi4^ 
young  widow  of  iloger,  earl  of  March,  slain  in  Ireland,  whose  tti! 
heir  of  England  de  Jure :  she  had  been  appointed  governess  to  theff 
by  Richard  II.,  and  still  adhered  to  her,  though  merely  classed! 
among  her  ladies  of  honour.    The  other  ladies  were  lady  PojiB 
lady  Mowbray,  and  madame  de  Yache.    Isabella  had  likewise  i 
maids  of  honour,    and  two    French  chambermaids,  Simonette  \ 
Marianne :  the  French  chamberlain  was  monsieur  de  Yache.^  SbJi 
a  confessor  and  a  secretary.    She  was  escorted  by  the  lishflj! 
Durham  and  Hereford,  and  by  the  earl  of  Somerset,  HeniyIT.>lMl|» 
brother,  with  four  knights-banneret  and  six  chevaliers. 

With  this  train  and  escort  the  young  queen  set  out  from  Haveris 
At  Tottenham-cross,  she  was  met  by  the  late  lord  chambetoi 
earl  of  Worcester,  with  a  gallant  company,  who  joined  her  train. 
lord  mayor  and  his  viscounts  (as  the  aldermen  were  then  called),  1 
other  good  people  of  the  city,  met  her  at  "  Sandford-hill,"  and,  fiJ 
in  with  her  procession,  guarded  her  to  London.  At  Hackney,  pJ 
Thomas,  second  son  to  Henry  lY.,  met  the  young  queen,  and  hoa 
ably  accompanied  her  to  London,  assisted  by  the  constable  of  En^ 
the  marshal,  and  other  great  officers.  It  is  supposed  Isabella  tanil 
the  Tower  from  the  day  of  her  London  entry,  for  she  did  not  i  ** 
France  till  July  1st  following,  when  three  ballingers  and  two 
barges  were  appointed  to  receive  her  and  her  suite  at  Dover. 

July  was  fkr  advanced  before  the  maiden  widow  of  Kichard  H.  ^ 
restored  to  her  parents ;  during  which  time  Henry  lY.  and  his  son  "^ 
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means  in  their  power  to  shake  her  childish  constancy  to  the 

wry  of  Richard ;  but  her  "  steady  aversion,**  as  Monstrelet  calls  her 
il,  remained  the  same.    The  situation  of  this  child  was  extraordi- 

f;  and  her  virtuous  firmness  more  probable  in  a  royal  heroine  of 
y-eight  than  in  one  who  had  seen  little  more  than  half  as  many 
InmiDfirs,  At  last,  the  usurper  resolved  to  restore  the  young  widow  to 
hance,  but  refused  to  return  her  dowry,  saying,  that  as  a  great  favour 
hi  vould  agree  to  deduct  its  amount  from  the  sum  total  that  France 
Will  owed  England  for  the  ransom  of  king  John.  The  jewels  of  the 
Imiag  queen  he  likewise  retained,  although  it  was  expressly  stipulated 
qr  the  will  of  king  Eichard  that,  in  case  of  his  death,  the  rich  jewels 
fcis  little  wife  had  brought  from  France  should  be  restored  to  her. 
Venry  could  not  plead  ignorance  of  his  cousin's  testament,  since  the 
^001  king's  will,  while  he  was  yet  alive,  had  been  broken  open  to  furnish 
articles  of  accusation  against  Mm. 

The  royal  virgin  was  approaching  her  fifteenth  year  when  thus 
plundered ;  and,  wearing  the  deep  weeds  of  widowhood,  she  embarked 
It  Dover  for  CaJais,  escorted  by  the  same  Sir  Thomas  Percy  who  had 
rttended  her  as  chamberlain  during  her  espousals  The  was  afterwards 
^earl  of  Worcester  in  the  Percy  rebellion.  Notwithstanding  the  fact 
™  his  family  had  been  **  the  ladder  wherewithal  the  mounting 
Bolmgbroke  ascended  the  throne  of  Richard,'*  there  is  little  doubt  that 
8Uf  Thomas  Percy's  heart  ever  beat  loyally  towards  his  rightful  master, 
for  he  was  bathed  in  tears  during  the  time  he  thus  conducted  the  young 
widow  of  Richard  to  her  native  shores. 

^«ulmghen,  a  town  between  Boulogne  and  Calais,  a  sort  of  frontier 
ground  of  the  English  territory,  was  the  spot  appointed  for  the  restora- 
^  of  Isabella  to  her  uncle  of  Burgundy,  **  It  was  on  the  26th  of 
^%,  1402,  when  Sir  Thomas  Percy,  with  streaming  tears,  took  the 
yonng  queen  by  the  arm,  and  delivered  her  with  good  grace  into  the 
^^  of  Waleran,  count  St.  Pol,  sumamed  *  the  Righteous,'  and 
'^^ed  certain  letters  of  quittance  for  her  from  the  French.  In  these 
ihe  English  commissioners  declared  that  the  young  queen  was  just  as 
«ehad  been  received,  and  Percy  offered  to  fight,  a  Voutrance,  any  one 
*to  should  assert  the  contrary."*  To  do  the  French  justice,  they 
*^  not  have  welcomed  back  their  young  princess-royal  with  more 
Jttthnsiasm  and  loyalty  if  she  had  been  dowered  with  all  the  wealth  of 
l^^g'^nd,  instead  of  returning  destitute,  and  plundered  of  all  but  her 
*«^ty  and  honour. 

The  virtues  and  sweet  temper  of  the  youthful  queen  had  won  the 
*«ectbn8  of  her  English  ladies,  for  our  manuscript  pursues, — "  Know, 

i^^^^the  AmbasBades.    Hall's  Chronicle    worded  somewhat  like  a  receipt  Ibr  a  bale  of 
J2L^!*y  took  a  regular  receipt  for  the     merchandise. 
^^  that  she  had  been  safely  deUyered. 
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before  the  parties  separated,  they  all  wept  most  piteotrsly,  and  ^vv^en 
they  came  to  quit  the  chapel  of  Onr  Lady  at  Lenlingheii,  qneen  JsaM^ 
whose  young  heart  is  full  of  tenderness  and  kindliness,  hrotight  all  her 
Ihiglish  ladies,  who  were  making  sore  lamentations,  unto  the  Freodi 
tents,  where  she  made  them  dine  with  her.  And  after  dinner,  qaeat 
Isa^bel  took  all  the  jewels  she  had  remaining,  and  divided  them  amoD{ 
the  lords  and  ladies  of  England  who  had  accompanied  lier,  ^ho  ail, 
neyer(i)ele8s,  wept  mightily  with  sorrow  at  parting  with  their  yomig 
queen.  Yet  still  she  sweetly  hade  them  *  he  of  good  cheer,'  thoiigit 
weeping  herself;  nevertheless,  at  the  moment  of  parting,  all  iB&ewdl 
their  lamentations.  The  damsel  of  Montpensier,  sister  to  the  coniit 
de  la  Mairdhe,  the  damsel  of  Luxembourg,  sister  to  ihe  count  de  St  Pol, 
and  many  other  noble  ladies,  were  sent  by  the  queen  of  France  to  wait 
upon  her  daughter.  Then  the  count  St.  Pol  led  her  to  the  dukes  of 
Burgundy  and  Bourbon,  who  with  a  lai^e  company  of  armed  men  were 
waiting,  intending,  if  any  demur  had  taken  place  regarding  Ihe  restora- 
tion of  their  niece,  to  have  charged  the  English  party  over  hJD  and 
over  valley,  and  taken  her  back  by  force  to  her  *  fair  sire'  the  king  of 
France."^ 

She  WHS  received  by  her  eountrymen  with  every  honour,  and  thenoe 
escorted  to  Boulogne  and  to  Abbe^le,  where  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  to 
celebrate  her  return,  made  a  grand  banquet.  She  then  proceeded  thio^^ 
France  to  Paris,  **  where  her  coming  caused  many  a  tear  and  many  a 
smile.  Most  kindly  was  she  received  by  the  king  and  queen  of  France ; 
but  though  it  was  pretended  by  king  Henry  that  she  was  restored  with 
every  honour,  there  was  not  any  revenue  or  dower  assigned  her  finm 
England  as  queen-dowager."  Her  uncle,  the  duke  of  Orleans,  soipassed 
all  her  friends  in  his  attention  to  her.  His  presents,  the  year  of  her 
return,  on  New-year's  day,  were  very  costly ;  among  ^em  was  a  gold 
image  of  St.  Eatherine,  garnished  with  three  sapphires  and  thirty-seven 
pearls.  The  duke  likewise  was  anitious  to  obtain  the  maiden  queen  as 
a  bride  for  his  promishig  heir.  He  sent  a  challenge  to  Henry  lY^ 
defying  him  as  the  plunderer  of  the  young  queen  and  the  murderer  dt 
her  husband,  and  offering  to  fight  him  in  the  lists.  Henry  coldly  ^ 
replied,  "He  knew  of  no  precedent  which  offered  the  example  of  a 
crowned  king  enterii^  the  lists  to  fight  a  duel  with  a  subject,  however 
high  the  rank  of  that  subject  might  be.  And  as  for  the  mmder  of  his 
dear  lord  and  cousin  King  Bichard  (whom  God  absolve !),  God 
how  and  by  whom  that  death  was  done ;  but  if  you  mean  to  say  h: 
death  was  caused  by  our  order  or  consent,  we  answer  that  you  Ue,  an< 
will  lie  foully  oft  as  you  say  so.'*  Here  is  complete  admission 
Kichard  was  dead,  and  died  by  violence. 
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Louis,  Duxe  of  Obleaws,  to  Henry.^ 
*  How  could  jou  suffer  my  much-redoubted  lady,  tlie  queen  of  Eng- 
land, to  retnm  so  desolate  to  this  country,  after  the  death  of  her  lord, 
despoiled  by  your  rigour  and  cruelty  of  her  dower,  which  you  detain 
ficom  her,  and  likewise  of  the  portion  whidh  she  carried  hence  on  the  day 
of  her  marriage?  The  man  who  seeks  to  gain  honour,  is  always  the  de- 
fender of  the  rights  of  widows  and  damsels  of  virtuous  life,  such  as  my 
niece  was  known  to  lead ;  and  as  I  am  so  nearly  related  to  her,  that,  ac- 
quitting myself  toward  God,  and  toward  her  as  a  relation,  I  reply  that  I 
am  ready  to  meet  you  in  single  combat. 

"I  return  you  thanks,  in  the  name  of  my  party,  for  the  greater  care 
you  take  of  their  healths,  than  you  have  done  of  that  of  your  sovereign 
liege  lord  (Richard  II.). 

*'  That  you  may  be  assured  this  letter  has  been  written  by  me,  I  have 
put  to  it  the  seal  of  my  arms,  and  signed  it  with  my  own  hand,  on  the 
.  morrow  of  the  feast  of  Our  Lady,  March  26." 

This  letter  stung  Henry  IV.  to  the  bitterest  retorts.  His  'anfiwer  isf, 
however,  a  series  of  falsehoods,  as  ^his  own  privy  eounoil  journals  con 
•prove.  The  pertinacity  of  Henry  IV.  -to  gain  the  "  sweet  young  queen  " 
as  a  daughter-in-law  was  not  overcome  even  by  this  furious  oorre- 
-flpondence  with  her  uncle.  In  the  year  1406,  according  to  Monstrelet,. 
hd  proposed  that  if  the  hand  of  Isabella  (now  in  her  eighteenth  year), 
ivece  bei^towed  on  his  son,  he  would  abdicate  the  English  crown  in 
favooT  of  the  young  prince.^  The  council  of  France  sat  in  debate  on 
-fins  offer  for  a  long  time  ;  but  Louis,  duke  of  Orleans,  contended  that 
he  had  the  promise  of  the  hand  of  Isabella  for  his  son  Charles,  and 
spake  of  the  "steady  aversion"  of  his  niece  to  ally  hwself  with 
the  assassin  of  the  husband  she  still  loved.  An  unfavoniable  answer 
was  therefore  given  to  the  English  ambassadors,  who  departed  male(»i- 
test.  The  betrothment  of  Isabella  to  her  youthful  cousin  Ghades,  took 
place  at  Compiegne,  where  her  mother,  queen  Isabeau,  met  the  duke  of 
Orleans  and  his  son.  Magnifieent  f§tes  took  plaoe  at  the  ceremony, 
oonsisthig  of  ''  banquets,  dancing,  jousts,  and  other  jollities.''  £ttt  the 
bride  wept  bitterly  while  her  hand  was  pledged  to  a  bridegroom  so  much 
younger  than  herself;  the  court  maliciously  declared  that  her  tears 
^owed  on  account  of  her  losing  the  title  of  queen  of  (England;  bat 
the  heart  of  the  fair  young  widow  had  been  too  severely  schooled  in 
adversity  to  mourn  over  a  mere  empty  name.^  Her  thoughts  were  on 
king  Richard. 

The  husband  of  Isabella  became  duke  of  Orleans  in  1407,  when  his- 
father  was  atrociously  murdered  in  the  Rue  Barbette,  by  his  kinsman  tha 

1  Atotraet  from  the  letter .—-Monstrelet,  iUnmiiiated  ed.  vol.  i.  p.  SO. 
2  Giffard'B  History  of  France.  »  Monstrelet,  and  the  Chronicles  of  St.  Deni&J      ' 
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duke  of  Burgundy.    Isabella  took  a  decided  part  in  demanding  justice 
to  be  executed  on  tbe  powerful  assassin  of  her  uncle  and  father-in-hw.' 
"  The  young  queeen-dowager  of  England  came  with  her  mother-in-law, 
Yiolante  of  Milan,  duchess  of  Orleans,  both  dressed  in  the  deepest  weeds 
of  black.    They  arrived  without  the  walls  of  Paris  in  a  charrette  ooTered 
with  black  cloth,  drawn  by  six  snow-white  steeds,  whose  funeral  trap- 
pings strongly  contrasted  with  their  colour.    Isabella  and  her  mother- 
in-law  sat  weeping  in  the  front  of  the  carriage ;  a  long  file  of  mourmng 
cars,  filled  with  the  domestics  of  the  princesses,  followed.     They  wew 
met  at  the  gates  by  most  of  the  princes  of  the  blood.^    This  lugubriooi 
train  passed,  at  a  foot*s  pace,  through  the  streets  of  that  capital.    Thib 
gloomy  ai)pearance  of  the  procession,  the  downcast  looks  of  the  attend- 
ants, the  flowing  tears  of  the  princesses,  for  a  short  time  excited  the 
indignation  of  the  Parisians  against  the  popular  murderer,   John  of 
Burgundy.    Isabella  alighted  at  the  gates  of  the  hdtel  de   St  Pol, 
where,  throwing  herself  at  the  feet  of  her  half-crazed  father,  she  de- 
manded, in  concert  with  the  duchess  Yiolante,  justice  on  the  assassin  of 
her  imcle.     The  unfortunate  king  of  France  was  thrown  into  fresh 
agonies  of  delirium  by  the  violent  excitement  produced  by  the  sig^t  of 
his  suppliant  daughter  and  sister-in-law.    A  year  afterwards  the  same 
mournful  procession  traversed  Paris  again ;  Isabella  again  joined  Yiolante 
in  crying  for  justice,  not  to  the  unconscious  king  who  was  raving  in 
delirium,  but  to  her  brother,  the  dauphin  Louis,  whose  feeble  hands 
held  the  reins  of  empire  his  father  had  dropped.    Soon  after,  Isabella 
attended  the  deathbed  of  the  duchess  Yiolante,  who  died  positively  of  a 
broken  heart  for  the  loss  of  Orleans.    The  following  year  Isabella  wss 
married  to  her  cousin :  the  previous  ceremony  had  been  only  betroth- 
ment.    Tlie  cultivated  mind  of  this  prince  soon  made  the  difference  of 
the  few  years  between  his  age  and  that  of  his  bride  forgotten.    Isabella 
loved   her  husband  entirely:    he  was  that  celebrated  poet-duke  of 
Orleans,  whose  beautiful  lyrics  are  still  reckoned  among  tiie  classicB  of 
France.    Just  as  Isabella  seemed  to  have  attained  the  height  of  human 
felicity,  adored  by  the  most  accomplished  prince  in  Europe,  beloved  by 
his  family,  and  with  no  present  alloy  in  her  cup  of  happiness,  death 
claimed  her  as  his  prey  in  the  bloom  of  her  life.    She  expired  at  the 
castle  of  Blois,  in  her  twenty-second  year,  a  few  hours  after  the  birth  of 
her  infant  child,  Sept.  13th,  1410.'    Her  husband's  grief  amounted  to 
frenzy ;  but  after  her  infant  was  brought  to  him  by  her  attendants,  he 
shed  tears,  and  became  calmer  while  caressing  it.    The  first  verses  of 
Orleans  that  attained  celebrity  were  poured  forth  by  His  grief.    He 
says,— 

1  Chronicles  of  St.  Denis.  >  Ibid. 

>  Isabella's  in&nt  was  a  little  girl,  who  was  reared,  and  aflerwards  married' to  the  duke  of 
Alea^^. 
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-Alas, 
Death  t  who  made  thee  so  bold. 
To  take  from  me  my  lovely  prinoesB  ? 
Who  was  my  oomfort»  my  life, 
My  good,  my  pleasure,  my  riches  ( 
Alaa!  I  am  lonely,  bereft  of  my  mate. 
Adieu,  my  lady,  my  lily ! 
Our  loves  are  for  ever  severed.** 

The  word  lUy  allndes  here  to  the  armorial  bearings  of  France ;  but  a 
noie  finished  lyric  to  the  memory  of  Isabella  thns  commences  in  French : 
tTat  fait  rdUeques  de  Madame.  This  expression,  madamey  simply 
denotes  the  title  of  Isabella ;  she  was  Madame  of  France,  both  as  eldest 
daughter  to  the  king,  and  wife  to  the  second  prince  of  France. 

Tjunblation. 
"  To  make  my  lady's  obsequies 

My  love  a  minster  wrought, 
And  in  the  chantry  service  there 

Was  sung  by  doleM  thought. 
The  tapers  were  of  burning  sighs 

That  life  and  odour  gave ; 
And  grief;  illumined  by  tears. 

Irradiated  her  grave : 
And  round  about,  in  quaintest  guise. 
Was  carved,—"  WlthUi  this  tomb  there  lies 
The  fairest  thing  to  mortal  ^es.". 

Above  her  Ueth  spretd  a  tomb 

Of  gold  and  sapphires  blue : 
The  gold  doth  show  her  blessedness, 

The  sapphires  mark  her  true ; 
For  blessedness  and  truth  In  her 

Were  livelily  portiayU  <.    _ 

When  gradous  God,  with  io(h  his  hands, 

"Bet  wondrous  beauty  made, 
She  was,  to  speak  without  disguise; 
llie  &ii«st  thing  to  mortal  eyes. 

No  more,  no  more ;  my  heart  doth  faint, 

When  I  the  life  recall  I 
Of  her  who  Uved  so  free  fhnn  taint. 

So  virtuous  deem'd  by  all ; 
Who  in  herself  was  so  somplete, 

I  think  that  she  was  ta'en 
By  God  to  deck  his  Paradise, 

And  with  his  saints  to  reign ; 
For  well  she  doth  become  the  sUes,  '  ^ 

Whom,  while  on  earth,  each  one  did  priae 
"    The  fUrest  thing  to  mortal  eyes."  ^  .^ 

Thns  passionately  mourned  in  death  by  her  husband,  Isabella  was 
happy  in  cloding  her  eyes  before  the  troublous  era  commenced,  when 
sorrow  and  disgrace  overwhelmed  her  family  and  her  country.  The 
infamy  of  her  mother  had  not  reached  its  climax  during  the  life  of 
Isabella.  Charles  of  Orleans,  by  the  peculiar  malice  of  fortune,  was 
doomed  to  a  long  imprisonment  by  the  very  man  who  had  so  often  been 
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refused  by  his  wife, — ^a  circurastance  not  altogether  forgotten  by  Henry  V. 
The  husband  of  Isabella,  after  fighting  desolately  at  Agincx>iirt,  was 
left  for  dead  on  the  lost  field ;  bnt,  dvagged  firom  beneath  a  heap  of 
slain,  he  was  restored  to  unwelcome  fife  by  the  care  of  a  valiant  Eng- 
lish squire,  Richard  Waller.  Orleans  K^osed  to  eat  or  drink  after  re- 
covering from  his  swoon ;  bull  was  penuaded  out  of  his  resolution  of 
starvhig  himself  to  death  by  the  friend]^  remonstrance  of  HenzjY. 
His  woundB  healed,  and  he  was  seen  riding  side  by  side  with  his  con- 
qtteror  and  kinsman,  conversing  in  the  most  friendly  terms,  a  few  days 
alter  the  victory  of  Agincourt.  Bat  after  thus  reconciling  his  unfortu- 
nate captive  to  life,  Henry  refused  aU  ransom  for  him,  because  he  was 
the  next  heir  to  the  throne  of  France  after  Charles  the  dauphin. 
Orleans  was  sent  to  England,  and  at  first  confined  at  Groomhridge,  in 
Kent;  but  afterwards  consigned  to  a  severe  imprisonment  in  the 
Tower  of  London,  where  he  composed  some  of  his  most  beautiful 
poems.  It  was  well  that  his  fine  mind  possessed  resources  in  itself,  for 
his  captivity  lasted  twenty-three  years ! 

Isabella  was  first  interred  at  Blois,  in  the  abbey  of  St.  Saumer,  where 
her  body  was  found  entire  in  1624,  curiously  lapped  in  bands  of  linen, 
plated  over  with  quicksilver.  It  was  soon  after  transferred  to  the  church 
of  the  Gelestines,  in  Paris,  the  kmxly  burying-place  of  the  liue  of 
Orleans,  now  desecrated  and  in  rui&s.  The  engraving  in  the  illustrated 
edition  of  this  work  is  from  an  illuminated  MS.  among  the  Harleian 
<K)llection,  representing  her  as  the  bride  of  Charles  duke  of  Orleans.' 
Her  coronet  is  the  circle  of  flennM^b-lls  of  a  French  princess,  and  she 
merely  wears  the  jacket-bodice  of  blue  velvet  figured  with  fleuiB-de-ii«^ 
and  trimmed  with  white  miniver :  not  a  amj^e  jewel  adorns  the  peraoa 
of  queen  Isabella,  save  the  few  in  her  cewoal-^irclet ;  her  hair  is  worn 
dishevelled,  as  was  then  the  custom  of  maiden  biides  when  they  ap- 
proached the  altar. 

1  See  the  eii^volmne  edition  of  tU»  work. 
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JOANNA  OP  NAVARRE, 

QUEEN  OF  HENRY  IV. 


CHAPTER  L 

JoAHWA,  or  Jane  of  Navarre,  the  consort  of  Henry  IV.,  is  one  of  those 
qneens  of  England  whose  records,  as  connected  witii  the  history  of  Ihia 
cwntiy,  are  of  a  very  obscure  and  mysterions  character ;  yet  the  events 
of  her  life,  when  traced  through  foreign  chronicles  and  unpublished 
•wwes  of  information,  are  replete  with  interest,  forming  an  unprece- 
«ttted  chapter  in  the  history  of  female  royalty.  She  was  the  second 
^wghter  of  Charles,  king  of  Navarre,  by  the  princess  Jane  of  France, 
«»g|iter  of  king  John,  the  gallant  and  imfortunate  opponent  of 
•Wtwd  III.  The  evil  deeds  of  Joanna's  father  had  witailed  upon  him 
tlie unpopular  cognomen  of  " Charles  the  Bad."  This  prince,  being  the 
*«  of  the  daughter  and  sole  oflTspring  of  Louis  X.  of  France,  from 
whom  he  inherited  the  little  kingdom  of  Navarre,  the  appanage  of  his 
S^wt-grandmother,  queen  Jane,  fancied,  he  had  more  right  to  the 
wttone  of  France  than  Philip  of  Valois,  to  whom,  in  consequence  of  the 
'^^^^onkble  Salic  law,  the  regal  succession  had  reverted.  It  is  certain  he 
^  a  nearer  claim  to  the  throne  of  his  grandfather  and  uncle  than 
*^^^  III.,  who  only  derived  his  descent  from  Isabella  of  France, 
«*  «8ter  of  these  princes,  and  even  if  the  Salic  law  had  not  existed, 
conid  have  had  no  legal  pretension  to  supersede  the  son  of  her  brother's 
**igbter.  Charles  le  Mauvais,  having  neither  the  resources  nor  the 
2®^®s  of  the  mighty  Edward  of  England,  made  no  open  struggle, 
^t  played  a  treacherous  game  between  him  and  Philip  of  Valois,  in 
^  hope  of  establishing  himself  by  his  crooked  policy  on  the  disputed 
^^^  of  his  grandfather.*  His  intrigues  and  crimes  rendered  the 
^*3dhood  of  Joanna  and  her  brethren  a  season  of  painful  vicissitudes. 
Joanna  was  contracted  in  the  year  1380  to  John,  the  heir  of  Csistile, 

J^  k  accused,  loj  cooteoxporarj  Idsto-     his  own  palace;  and  It  Is  certain  that  aa  a 

"*"" *■*        joisoner,  Charles  of  Navarre  acqnlred   ~ '" 

hkxno-as  celebrity  througlioat  £aroj^. 


""WjOfpractWng  the  dark  myateries  of  the     poisoner.  Charles  of  Navarre  acqnlred  an  In- 
^^' B^ces  in  the  unhallowed  privacy  of    mm 
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at  the  same  time  her  eldest  brother  Charles  was  married  to  the  sister  oi 
that  prince.    Political  reasons  induced  John,  on  the  death  of  the  ^iiid 
liis  father,  to  break  his  engagement  with  her,  and  wed  a  princess  <4 
Arragon.    Meantime,  Charles  le  Mauvais,  having  embroiled   "hiTnaiJt 
with  the  regents  of  France,  sent  Joanna  and  her  brotheiSy  for  greaWJ 
security,  to  the  castle  of  Breteuil,  in  Normandy.    In  the   year  12St\ 
they  were  captured  and  carried  to  Paris,  where  they  were  detained  a») 
hostages  for  their  father's  future  conduct.    Finding  his  entreaties  hr 
their  liberation  fruitless,  Charles,  out  of  revenge,  suborned  a  person  ta^ 
poison  both  the  r^ents.     The  emissary  was  detected  and  put  to  deaib^ 
but  Charles,  the  greater  criminal  of  the  two,  was  out  of  the  reach  ct 
justice.^    Joanna  and  her  brothers  might  have  been  imperilled  by  the 
lawless  conduct  of  their  father,  had  they  not  been  in  the  hands  of 
generous  foes, — the  brothers  of  their  deceased  mother;  but  though 
detained  for  a  considerable  time  as  state-prisoners  in  Paris,  they  were 
affectionately  and  honourably  treated  by  the  court  of  France.     Thdr 
liberation  was  finally  obtained  through  the  mediation  of  the  kix^  of 
Castile,  whose  sister,  the  bride  of  young  Charles  of  Navarre,  with  un- 
ceasing tears  and  supplications  wrought  upon  him  to  intercede  for  their 


In  the  year  1386,  a  marriage  was  negotiated  between  Joanna  and. 
John  de  Montfort,  duke  of  Bretagne,  surnamed  *'  the  Valiant."  This 
prince,  who  was  in  the  decline  of  life,  had  already  been  twioe  married.^ 
On  the  death  of  his  last  duchess,  without  surviving  issue,  the  dukes  of 
Berri  and  Burgundy,  fearing  the  duke  would  contract  another  English 
alliance,  proposed  their  niece,  Joanna  of  Navarre,  to  him  for  a  wife.* 
The  lady  Jane  of  Navarre,  Joanna's  aunt,  had  married,  seven  years 
previously,  the  viscount  de  Rohan,  a  vassal  and  kinsman  of  the  duke 
of  Bretagne,  and  it  was  through  the  agency  of  this  lady  that  the  mar* 
riage  between  her  new  sovereign  and  her  youthful  niece  was  hioughi 
about,*  The  Duke  of  Bretagne  having  been  induced,  by  the  repre- 
sentations of  the  lady  of  Bohan  and  the  nobles  attached  to  the  cause  of 
France,  to  lend  a  fevourable  ear  to  the  overtures  for  this  alliaiioe»  de* 
manded  Joanna's  hand  of  her  father,  and  gave  commission  to  Pierre  de 
Lesnerac  to  man  and  appoint  a  vessel  of  war  to  convey  the  young 
princess  to  the  shores  of  Bretagne. 

The  contract  of  marriage  between  the  duke  of  Bretagne  and  Joanna 
was  signed  at  Pampeluna,  August  25th,  1386.  The  king  of  NTavane 
engaged  to  give  his  daughter  120,000  livres  of  gold  of  the  coins  of  tli« 
kings  of  France,  and  6000  livres  of  the  rents  due  to  him  on  the  landi 

1  Mezeral.    MorerL  wilbout  children  In  the  third  year  of  her 

2  Fint  to  Mary  Plantagenet,  the  dan^^ter  marriage,  he  espoused,  secondly,  Jane  Bol- 
of  his  royal  patron  and  protector,  Edward  land,  the  half-sister  of  Richard  II.  of  England. 
III.,  with  whose  sons  he  had  been  educated  *  Dom.  Morlce,  Chron;  de  Bretagne. 

and  taught  the  science  of  war.    Mary  dying        *  Ibid. 
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iJthevisooniitd'Avranches.^  The  duke,  on  his  side,  assigned  to  the 
INncess,  for  her  dower,  the  cities  of  Nantes  and  Guerrand,  the  barony 
If  Kais,  of  Touffon,  and  Guerche.  Joanna  then  departed  with  Pierre 
fcl«snerac  and  her  escort  for  Bretagne ;  and,  on  the  11th  of  September, 
1186,  was  married  to  the  duke  of  Bretagne  at  Saill^,  near  Guerrand, 
h  the  presence  of  the  nobles  of  his  court^  A  succession  of  feasts 
iBd  pageants  of  the  most  splendid  description  were  given  by  the 
wike  of  Bretagne  at  Nantes,  in  honour  of  his  nuptials  with  his  yoimg 
Iride. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  new  year,  February  1387,  "  in  token  of  their 
kutual  affection  and  delight  in  their  union,  the  duke  and  duchess  ex- 
Aaiged  gifts  of  gold,  sapphires,  pearls,  and  other  costly  gems,  with 
wraes,  felcons,  and  various  sorts  of  wines.'  Joanna  appears  to  have 
pwaessed  the  greatest  influence  over  her  husband's  heart ;  and  to  have 
Ijeen  treated  by  him  with  the  fondest  consideration  on  all  occasions, 
ttthonghher  father  never  paid  the  portion  he  had  engaged  to  give  her. 
■Hie  death  of  that  prince,  which  took  place  the  same  year,  was  attended 
^th  circumstances  of  peculiar  horror.  He  had  long  been  suffering 
nom  a  complication  of  maladies,  and  in  the  hope  of  recovering  his 
Paralytic  Ihnbs  from  their  mortal  chillness,  he  caused  his  whole  person 
^  \»  sewn  up  in  cloths  dipped  in  spirits  of  wine  and  sulphur.  One 
yt>  after  these  bandages  had  been  fixed,  neither  knife  nor  scissor* 
*^g  at  hand,  the  careless  attendants  applied  the  flame  of  a  candle  to 
■^«  the  thread  with  which  the  linen  had  been  sewn;  the  spirits  of 
^e  instantly  ignited,  and  the  wretched  Charles  was  burned  so  dread- 
™J'y.  that,  after  lingering  several  days,  he  expired*  January  1st,  1387, 
wng  his  throne  to  his  gallant  patriotic  son,  Charles  the  Good,  and 
I  "B  name  to  the  general  reprobation  of  all  French  chroniclers.  The  Bre- 
«®s  who  had  boded  no  good  either  to  themselves  or  to  their  duke  from 
^connexion  with  this  prince,  far  from  sympathizing  with  the  grief  of 
"'cit  young  duchess  for  the  tragical  death  of  her  last  surviving  parent, 
J^joiced  m  the  deliverance  of  the  earth  from  a  monster  whose  crimes 
^  tendered  him  a  disgrace  to  royalty. 

The  last  bad  act  of  the  life  of  Charles  le  Mauvais  had  been,  to  in- 

*^nate  to  his  irascible  son-in-law  that  Oliver  de  Clisson  entertained  a 

I  jnminal  passion  for  Joanna  ;*  and  this  idea  excited  in  his  mind  a  thirst 

JW  vengeance,  which  nearly  involved  him,  and  all  connected  with  him, 

^  ruin.    In  early  life,  John  the  Valiant  and  Clisson  had  been  united  in 

^  tenderest  ties  of  friendship,  and  the  courage  and  military  skill  of 

,  Qisson  had  greatly  contributed  to  the  establishment  of  this  prince's 

I  ^^ims  to  the  dukedom  of  Bretagne.     Latterly,  however,  Clisson  had 

apposed  the  duke's  political  predilections  in  favour  of  England,  as  inju- 

*  Dom.  Morice,  Chron  de  Bretagne.  *  Ibid.  »  Ibid. 

*  FroisBart.  *  MS.  Process  against  the  king  of  Navarre. 
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rioTis  to  their  own  country ;  and  he  had  further  caused  great  o2ence 
the  duke  hy  ransoming,  at  his  own  expense,  John,  count  de  Penthi^i 
the  rival  claimant  of  the  duchy,  from  his  long  captivity  ia 
and  marrying  him  to  his  eldest  daughter  and  coheiress,  Marg^eti! 
Glisson,  just  at  the  time  when  there  appeared  a  prospect  of  the  di 
Joanna  hringing  an  heir  to  Bretagae. 

Glisson  was  the  commander  of  the  armament  preparing  by  France 
the  invasion  of  England,  which  was  to  sail  from  Treguer,  in  ~ 
the  king  and  regents  of  France  imagining  they  had  wholly  seemed 
friendship  of  the  duke  by  his  marriage  with  their  young  ki 
Joanna  of  Navarre.  Their  plans  were  completely  frustrated  by  tkl 
expected  arrest  of  Glisson  by  the  duke.*  Dissembling  the  deadl^i 
of  his  intentions  imder  the  deceitful  blandishments  with  which  h 
designs  of  hatred  are  so  frequently  masked,  he  wi-ote  the  most 
letters  to  the  constable,  requesting  his  presence,  as  a  vassal  peer  q( 
tagne,  at  a  parliament  which  he  had  summoned  to  meet  at  T( 
where  his  duchess  was  then  holding  her  court  at  the  castle  de  1»" 

Suspecting  no  ill,  the  constable  came  with  other  nobles  aud 
to  attend  this  parliament.    The  duke  gave  a  grand  dinner  to  tbsl 
of  Bretagne  at  his  castle  de  la  Motte,  and  entertained  them 
appearance  of  the  most  affectionate  hospitality  till  a  late  hooL 
constable  of  France^  then  invited  the  duke  and  the  same 
dine  with  him  on  the  following  day.    The  duke  accepted  the  in^il 
very  frankly,  and  behaved  in  the  most  friendly  manner,  seating 
among  l^e  guests,  with  whom  he  ate,  drank,  and  conversed  willi 
appearance  of  good-will.    When  the  repast  was  concluded,  he ' 
the  constable  Glisson,  the  lord  de  Beaumanoir,  and  some  othei^i 
with  him  and  see  the  improvements  made  by  him  at  his  fine 
Ermine,  which  he  had  nearly  rebuilt  and  greatly  beauti&j 
occasion  of  his  late  marriage  with  the  princess  of  Navarre.   Hi* 
behaviour  had  been  so  gracious  and  winning,  that  hia  invit 
frankly  accepted,  and  the  unsuspecting  nobles  accompanied  him 
back  to  the  castle.    When  they  arrived,  the  duke,  the 
the  lords  Laval  and  Beaumanoir  dismounted,  and  began  to 
apartments.    The  duke  led  the  constable  by  the  hand  from 
chamber,  and  even  into  the  cellars,  where  wine  was  offered, 
they  reached  the  entrance  of  the  keep,  the  duke  paused,  and 
Glisson  to  enter  and  examine  the  construction  of  the  building, 
remained  in  conversation  with  the  lord  de  LavaL*    The  coi 
tered  the  tower  alone,  and  ascended  the  staircase.    When  he  had 
the  first  floor,  some  armed  men,  who  had  been  ambushed 
the  door  below,  seized  him,  dragged  him  into  an  apartment,  and 
him  with  three  pair  of  fetters.     As  they  were  putting  them  on' 
I  Frolflsart.    GUron.  de  Bretagae.  ^  Fi-oiaaart  '  Ibid. 
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^  **Mf  Lord,  forgive  what  we  are  doing,  for  we  are  oompelled  to  tbifl 
he  authority  of  tiie  duke  of  Bretagne." 

[hen  the  lonl  de  Laval,  who  wa&at  the  entraiice  of  the  tower,  heard 
ipor  shut  with  violeoGs,  he  was  afraid  of  some  plot  against  his  bro- 
4&-Iaw,  the  coostable ;  and  turning  to  the  duke,  who  looked  as  pale 
laih^was  confirmed  ihai  something  wrong  was  intended^  and  cried 
r-"  Ah,  my  brd !  what  are  tiiey  doing  ?  Do  not  use  any  violence 
^  the  constabW — **  Lord  de  Laval,*^  said  the  duke,  ^  mount  your 

taod  go  home  while  you  may.   I  know  very  well  what  I  am  ahout."^ 
f  ktfd,"  Slid  Laval,  "I  will  never  depart  without  my  brother-ia- 
t^  constable." 

pn  came  the  lord  de  Beaumanoir,  whom  the  duke  greatly  hated, 

pUi, "  Where  the  constable  was?"    The  duke,  drawing  his  dag- 

Ivanced  to  him  and  said,  ^*  Beaumanoir,  dost  thou  wish  to  be  like 

r— "  My  lord,'*  replied  Beaumanoir,  "  I  cannot  belLeve  my 

to  be  otherwise  than  in  good  plight."     '^  I  ask  thee  again^  if 

wooldst  wish  to  be  like  him  ?"  reiterated  the  duke. — "  Yes,  my 

n^ed  Beamnanoir.    *^  Well,  then,  Beaumanoir,"  said  the  duke, 

tiie  dagger  towards  him  by  the  pointy  "  since  thou  wouldst  be 

thou  must  thrust  out  one  of  thii^  eyes."^ 
tumt  on  the  personal  defect  of  the  constable  came  with  a  worse 
fiom  'the  ungrateful  duke*,  since  Clisson  had  lost  his  eye  while 
g  bravely  in  his  cause  at  the  battle  of  Auray.  The  lord  de  Beau- 
^  seeing  from  the  expression  of  the  duke's  countenance  that 
irere  taking  a  bad  turn,  cast  himself  on  his  knee,  and  began  to 
date  with  hhu  on  the  treachery  of  his  conduct  towards  the  con- 
and  himself.  '*  Go,  go  l"  interrupted  the  duke ;  '^  thou  shalt 
(either  better  nor  worse  than  he."  He.  then  ordered  Beaumanoir 
irrested,'  dragged  into  another  room,  and  loaded  with  fetters,  his 
%  against  him  almost  equalling  his  hatred  to  Clisson. 
Muke  then  called  to  him  the  sieur  Bazvalen,  in  whom  he  had  the 
confidence,  and  ordered  him.  to  put  the  constable  to  death  at 
t,  as  privately  as  possible.  Bazvalen  represented  in  vain  the 
consequences  that  would  ensue ;  but  the  duke  said  *'  he  had 
id  upon  it^  and  would  be  obeyed."  During  the  nighty  however, 
ttion  subsiding,  he  repented  of  having  given  such  orders ;  and  at 
nk  seat  for  Bazvalen,  and  asked  if  his  directions,  had  been 
^*  On  being  answered  in  the  affirmative,  he  cried  out,  ^*  How ! 
dead  ?" — **  Yes,  my  lord ;  he  was  drowned  last  night,  and  his 
boxied  in  the  garden,"  said  Bazvalen.  ^  Alas  l"  replied  the 
this  is  a  most  pitiful  good-morrow.  Begone,  messire  Jehan !  and 
let  me  see  you  more  I"  '^    As  soon  as  Bazvalen  had  retired,  the 

**«rt.  a  Ibid.  »  IWd.  ♦  Dom.  MorloelBHlBtoiyofBretagne.  »  Ibid.  ▲ 
tt  could  l)e  quietlj  drowned  in  his  dungeon,  l^  letting  in  the  waters  of  the  moat. 
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duke  abandoned  himself  to  agonies  of  remorse ;  he  groaned  a&d 
aloud  in  his  despair,  till  his  squires,  valets,  and  officers  of  the 
flew  to  his  succour,  supposing  he  was  suffering  intense  bodily  pain, 
no  one  dared  to  speak  to  him,  and  he  refused  to  receive  food, 
being  informed  of  his  state,  returned  to  him,  and  said,  '*My  lord, 
know  the  cause  of  your  misery,  I  believe  I  can  provide  a  remedy, 
there  is  a  cure  for  all  things." — "  Not  for  death,**  replied  the  dd 
Bazvalen  then  told  him,  that  foreseeing  the  consequences  and 
remorse  he  would  feel  if  the  blind  dictates  of  his  passion  had  1 
obeyed,  he  had  not  executed  his  conmiands,  and  that  the  constable 
still  alive.    ''  What  I  messire  Jehan,  is  he  not  dead  ?**  exclaimed 
duke,  and  falling  on  Bazvalen's  neck,  embraced  him  in  an  ecstaif^ 
joy.    The  lord  de  Laval  then  entering,  renewed  his  supplications  fwlil 
life  of  his  brother-in-law  Glisson,  reminding  the  duke,  in  a  very 
ing  manner,  of  the  early  friendship  that  had  subsisted  between 
when  they  were  educated  together  in  the  same  hotel  with  tbe  dolr 
Lancaster,  and  what  good  service  Clisson  had  since  done  him  ai " 
battle  of  Auray ;   and  ended  with  imploring  the  duke  to  name  aaf 
ransom  he  pleased  for  his  intended  victim.*    This  was  toucbingAl 
right  string ;  for  the  fury  of  the  duke  abated  like  that  of  **  ancientPi«l# 
at  the  allusion  to  the  crowns,  and  he  demanded  100,000  floiifl^  ^ 
strong  town  of  Jugon,  and  several  of  the  constable's  castles,  as  the«l| 
ditions  of  his  release. 

The  lord  de  Laval  then  obtained  an  order  from  the  duke  foradimli 
tanoe  to  Glisson,  for  the  gate  of  the  keep  was  locked,  and  the  kcyswat 
in  the  duke's  chamber.  Clisson,  who  was  fettered  down  to  the  ftw^ 
momentary  expectation  of  death,  felt  his  spirits  revive  at  the  sight « 
his  faithful  brother-in-law ;  and  extravagant  as  the  terms  were  whieo 
the  duke  of  Bretagne  had  named,  he  offered  no  objection  to  them, 
verifying  the  Satanic  aphorism,  "  that  every  thing  a  man  hath  be  wUl 
give  for  his  life."  Clisson  and  Beaumanoir  were  then  released  from 
their  fetters,  and  refreshed  with  wine  and  a  plentiful  repast  It  shooW 
seem  they  had  been  kept  on  meagre  fare  in  their  dungeons  in  BnniDJ* 
castle  till  the  murderous  ire  of  John  the  Valiant  was  overoomei  ptftij 
by  the  remorseful  feelings  which  had  disturbed  his  mind  as  soon  m  ■• 
supposed  the  crime  had  been  perpetrated,  and  partly  by  the  prospect" 
so  much  unexpected  plunder  as  the  florins,  the  castles  and  the  tow% 
which  had  been  guaranteed  as  the  price  of  his  relenting.  | 

In  four  days'  time  the  conditions  were  performed,  on  the  part  of  ttj| 
constable,  by  the  lords  de  Laval  and  Beaumanoir.  The  dnkew 
Bretagne  was  put  into  possession  of  the  town  of  Jugon,  the  chl**^ 
Broc,  Josoelin,  and  Le  Blanc,  and  the  hundred  thousand  florins  we» 
paid  into  his  exchequer  ;*  but,  like  most  of  the  gains  of  iniquity,  thfiS*, 

I   1  FrolSBart.  sibM. 
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nisidons  were  of  little  ultimate  advantage  to  the  duke.  The  arrest 
&e  constable,  though  it  only  lasted  four  days,  had  the  effect  of 
rting  the  threatened  invasion  from  the  shores  of  England ;  for,  as  he 
I  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  expedition,  the  ofl5cers  of  the 
toment,  some  of  whom  had  joined  it  reluctantly  from  the  first, 
med  their  men  to  disband  themselves,  and  before  their  general  was 
»8ed  from  his  perilous  but  brief  captivity  within  the  walls  of  Ermine, 
►whole  force  had  melted  away  and  dispersed. 

EHisBon  carried  his  complaints  to  the  court  of  France ;  and  while  a 
ieral  feeling  of  indignation  was  excited  at  the  baseness  of  the  duke 
Bretagne's  conduct  on  this  occasion,  there  were  not  wanting  those 
He  invidious  feelings  towards  the  innocent  duchess  led  them  to  glance 
ter  as  the  prompter  of  the  deed,  by  recalling  to  the  attention  of  the 
anies  of  her  house  how  France  had  been  once  before  agitated  by  the 
Msination  of  Sir  Charles  d'Espaign,  the  then  constable  of  France,  by 
f  father,  the  late  king  of  Navarre.*  Stern  remonstrances  were 
Irassed  to  the  duke  of  Bretagne,  in  the  name  of  his  young  sovereign, 
tiw  regents  of  France ;  but  so  far  from  making  the  slightest  repara- 

ffor  the  outrages  of  which  he  had  been  guilty,  John  the  Valiant  told 
bishop  of  Langres,  and  the  other  envoys  from  the  court  of  France, 
tthe  only  thing  of  which  he  repented  was,  that  he  had  not  slain 
istable  when  he  had  him  in  his  power."  ^  This  insolent  reply 
I  followed  by  a  declaration  of  war  from  France.  **He  expected 
P%  less,  but  his  hatred  against  Clisson  was  so  great,  that  it  deprived 
>  «f  the  use  of  his  reason."*  In  fact,  the  frantic  lengths  to  which 
IfeeliDg  carried  him  can  only  be  accounted  for  on  the  grounds  of  the 
pWsy  which  the  incendiary  insinuations  of  the  late  king  of  Navarre 
I  excited  in  his  mind.  The  conduct  of  the  duchess  was,  however,  so 
(^t  and  irreproachable,  that  she  appears,  from  first  to  last,  to  have 
wed  the  undivided  affection  and  esteem  of  her  lord.  During  this 
^y  period  she  resided  with  him  at  the  strong  castle  of  De  la  Motte ; 
Miey  seldom  ventured  beyond  the  walls  of  Vannes  for  fear  of 
J*8cades.  The  duke  garrisoned  and  victualled  the  principal  towns 
J^tles  in  his  dominions,  and  entered  into  a  strict  alliance  with  the 
teg  king  of  Navarre,  Joanna's  brother,  whom  he  promised  to  assist 
^covering  his  Norman  dominions,  if  he  would  unite  with  him  and 
^English  against  the  French.* 

to  the  midst  of  these  troubles  Joanna  was  delivered  of  her  first-bom 
Jd  at  the  castle  of  Nantes, — ^a  daughter,  who  was  baptized  by  the 
N?  of  Vannes,  and  received  the  name  of  Joanna.*  The  infant  only 
^^ed  a  few  months.  The  grief  of  the  youthful  duchess  for  this 
^vement  was  at  length  mitigated  by  a  prospect  of  her  bringing  an 

FroisBart  2  Ibid.  'Ibid.    Chron.  de  Bretagne.  *  Froissart. 
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heir  to  her  childless  lord's  dominions;  font  tiie  aniicipatioDS  of  I 
joyful  event  were  clouded  by  the  gloomy  aspect  of  the  aflBrirs  of  Brel^ 
The  council  of  the  dnke  strongly  nrged  the  necessity  of  peace  \ 
France.  Among  other  arguments,  they  represented  the  situation  d 
duchess,  saying, '"  Your  lady  is  now  fer  advanced  in  her  pregmmcf,^ 
you  should  pay  attention  that  she  he  not  alarmed;  andus  toherlrti 
he  can  give  you  hut  little  support,  for  he  has  enough  to  do  IudI 
The  duke  was  much  struck  on  hearing  this  reasoning,  and  remi 
some  time  leaning  over  a  window  that  opened  into  a  court  Hisrti 
were  standing  behind  him.  After  some  musing,  he  turned  roanli 
said,  "  How  can  I  ever  love  OKver  de  OKsson,  when  the  thinjll 
repent  of  in  this  world  is,  not  putting  him  to  deaith  when  I  Mlili 
my  castle  of  Ermine  T  ^ 

The  fear  of  agitating  his  young  consort  induced  the  duke  at 
yield  an  ungracious  submission  to  his  mzerain.  Accordingly  tenil 
Paris,  and  performed  his  long  withheld  homage  to  Charles  71.,^ 
feudal  service  of  pouring  water  into  a  golden  basin,  and  hflHif 
napkin  for  the  king  to  wash.^  All  this  was  done  with  evident 
but  the  French  monarch  and  princes  overlooked  the  manner  of  ibi 
out  of  consideration  for  their  kinswoman,  the  duchess  Joaiui) 
without  taking  any  very  decided  part  in  politics,  appears  always  tf 
used  her  influence  for  the  purposes  of  conciliation.  Few 
could  have  been  placed  in  a  situation  of  greater  difficulty  than  JW 
while  presiding  over  a  court  so  torn  with  contending  factionBaBil 
Bretagne,  as  the  consort  of  a  prince  old  enough  to  have  Tieen  her  ^ 
father,  and  of  so  violent  and  irascible  a  temper  that,  from  tiie  **^ 
their  marriage,  he  was  always  involving  himself  and  his  donffl 
some  trouble  or  other.  Yet  the  combative  disposition  of  «^ 
Valiant  need  scarcely  excite  our  wonder,  when  we  reflect  on  ike  ^" 
of  his  early  life,  and  the  stormy  scenes  in  which  his  infencysni 
hood  were  passed.    He  might  have  said,  with  truth, — 

**  I  was  rocked  in  a  badder,  and  fed  from  a  blade." 


Oftlett- 
DiiielM 


More  than  once  was  he  brought  forth  in  his  nurse's  amB, 
tumult  of  battle,  to  encourage  the  partisans  of  his  father'btltiel 
dukedom  of  Bretagne,  or  placed  in  his  cradle  on  the  rampwteflfB 
bon  during  the  memorable  defence  of  that  place  by  his  mother,  14 
of  Flanders. 

Ihe  violent  temper  of  the  duke  appears  to  have  been  ddeflyetf 
on  men,  for  though  he  had  three  wives,  he  was  temderly  belaved  bf^ 
all.  In  person  this  prince  was  a  model  of  manly  hesuty.  Hb^ 
by  the  friar  Jean  Chaperon,  in  the  church  of  the  OordeHers  at  B^ 
painted  immediately  after  tJie  decisive  battle  of  Auray,  which  estabw 
J  Froiasart.  «  IbM.    Chronides  of  Bretagne. 
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\  long-disputed  claim  to  the  throne  of  Bretagne,  reminds  us  of  the 

fcd  of  a  youthful  Apollo,  so  graceful  and  exquisitely  proportioned  are 

B  features.     He  wears  the  crown  and  ermine  mantle  of  Bretagne,  with 

Bmall  ruff,  supported  by  a  collar  ornamented  with  gems,  and  clasped 

f  front  with  a  jewel  forming  the  centre  of  a  rose.    His  favourite  dog 

tarhaps  the  faithless  hound  of  oracular  celebrity,  which  forsook  the 

Hkless  Charles  de  Blois  on  the  eve  of  the  battle  of  Auray  ^  to  fawn  on 

|d)  is  represented  in  the  act  of  licking  his  shoulder. 

.  In  the  year  1388,  Joanna  brought  an  heir  to  Bretagne,  who  was 

jpJtized  Pierre,  "but  the  duke  afterwards  changed  his  name  to  John.^ 

Kis  much-desired  event  was  soon  followed  by  the  birth  of  the  princess 

brie.    The  duchess,  whose  children  were  bom  in  very  quick  succes- 

aofn,  was  on  the  eve  of  her  third  confinement,  when  her  lord's  secret 

icaties  with  liis  old  friend  and  brother-in-law,  Eiohard  of  England, 

ibew  from  the  regents  of  France  very  stem  remonstrances.  An  embas^ 

^*raorclinaTy,  headed  by  no  less  a  person  than  the  due  de  Berri,  uncle  to 

be  young  king  of  France,  was  sent  by  the  council  to  complain  of  his 

diligence  with  the  enemies  of  the  realm,  and  require  him  to  renew 

h  oath  of  allegiance  as  a  vassal  peer  of  that  reahn.    The  duke  of 

tetagnc,  suspecting  that  these  illustrious  envoys  intended  to  appeal  to 

'Wa  iio\)les  against  his  present  line  of  conduct,  determined,  in  violation 

Itf  those  considerations  which  in  all  ages  have  rendered  the  persons  .of 

ipibassadors  sacred,  to  arrest  them  all,  and  keep  them  as  hostages  till 

(*8liad  made  his  own  terms  with  France.    Le  Moine  de  St.  Denis,  a  con- 

I  tenporary  historian,  declares  "  that  the  ambassadors  themselves  related 

to  Mm  the  peril  from  which  they  escaped  through  the  pmdence  of 

I  Joanna."    Fortunately  for  all  parties,  it  happened  that  her  younger 

j  Bother,  Pierre  of  Navarre,  was  at  the  court  of  Nantes,  and  being  ap- 

ffrized  of  the  duke's  design,  hastened  to  Joanna,  whom  he  found  at 

•  **r  toilet,  and  confided  to  her  the  alarming  project  then  in  agitation. 

dottnna,  who  was  in  hourly  expectation  of  the  birth  of  her  fourtii  child, 

^  JDamediately  perceived  the  dreadful  consequences  that  would  result  from 

Buch  an  unheard-of  outrage.    She  took  her  infant  in  her  arms,  flew  to 

f  A  ^^*^  apartment,  half-dressed  as  she  was,  with  her  hair  loose  and 

ffflshevelled,  and  throwing  herself  at  his  feet,  bathed  in  tears,  conjured 

i™^»  for  the  sake  of  those  tender  pledges  of  their  mutual  love,  to  aban- 

*^Q  the  rash  design  that  passion  had  inspired,  which,  if  persisted  in, 

'^i  involve  himself  and  all  belonging  to  him  in  utter  ruin.  The  duke, 

^  had  kept  his  design  a  secret  from  his  wife,  was  surprised  at  the 

/J'^^er  of  her  address.    After  an  agitated  pause,  he  said,  "  Lady,  how 

vOtt  came  by  your  information,  I  know  not ;  but  rather  than  be  the 

^**^  of  such  distress  to  you,  I  will  revoke  my  order.'"    Joanna  then 

I T  -_ ,       >  Frolflart.  •  Dom.  Morlce,  Chnm.  de  Bretagne. 
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prevailed  on  him  to  meet  the  ambassadors  in  the  cathedral  the  next 
and  afterwards  to  accompany  them  to  Tonrs,  where  the  king  of  ~ 
gave  him  a  gracious  reception,  and  induced  him  to  renew  his  hom^j 
promising  to  unite  his  second  daughter,  Joanna  of  France,  vdih  the* 
of  Bretagne. 

High  feasts  and  rejoicings  celebrated  the  reconciliation  of  the  di 
Bretagne  with  the  king  of  France,  and  the  treaty  for  the  marriage 
tween  their  children.  On  this  occasion  the  choleric  duke  condi 
at  the  table  of  the  king  of  France,  to  dine  in  company  with  his  rii 
John  of  Bretagne ;  but  not  even  there  would  he  meet  Sir  Ohver  Cli 
80  true  is  it  that  the  aggressor  is  more  difficult  to  conciliate  than 
injured  party.  This  vindictive  spirit  on  the  part  of  the  duke  next 
trayed  him  into  the  dishonourable  proceeding  of  extending  hisprotectia 
to  Sir  Peter  Craon,  after  a  base  attempt  to  assassinate  the  constable  i»: 
the  Place  de  St  Katherine.  The  king  of  France  was  much  exaspenl«4: 
when  he  heard  that  Craon  was  sheltered  by  the  duke  of  Bretagne,  arf| 
wrote  a  peremptory  demand  for  him  to  be  given  up  to  justice.  Ill 
royal  messengers  found  the  duke  at  his  castle  of  Ermine  vith  iw 
duchess,  and  were  civilly  entertained.  The  duke  positively  denied  aof 
knowledge  of  Craon ;  but  the  king,  being  persuaded  to  the  coQtniyi 
prepared  to  invade  the  duchy,  with  the  avowed  intention  of  depoai^ 
John  the  Valiant,  and  making  himself  the  guardian  of  the  youi^  W 
of  Bretagne,  Joanna's  eldest  son.  The  duke  was  preserved  from  the  iii»| 
that  threatened  him,  by  the  alarming  access  of  frenzy  witi  iriichtw^ 
king  was  seized  in  the  scorching  plains  of  Mans." 

Meantime,  Sir  Oliver  Clisson  raised  a  civil  war  in  Bretagne,  ffM 
greatly  harassed  the  court.   The  duke  lost  all  his  ill-acquired  gains,  was 
forced  to  shut  himself  up  in  Vannes,  with  the  duchess  and  their  chi'drent 
without  venturing  beyond  the  walls,  as  the  warfare  was  oi  ^  ^ 
murderous  nature,  and  quarter  was  given  by  neither  party.   Clisson  m 
greatly  the  advantage  in  the  contest :  he  twice  captured  all  the  gold  an 
silver  plate  belonging  to  the  duke  and  duchess,  and  many  of  their  jewe 
and  other  precious  effects,  which  enabled  him  to  carry  on  the  war  agiun» 
them;  and  though  the  duke  was  the  sovereign  of  the  country, to 
was  not  a  Breton  knight  or  squire  who  would  bear  arms  against  Chssoo* 
Matters  would  have  gone  much  worse  with  the  ducal  party  if  J'^^JJ 
who  was,  in  her  quiet  way,  a  much  sounder  politician  than  her  lord, 
not  contrived  to  establish  a  sort  of  amicable  understanding  with  W 
of  the  Breton  nobles  in  the  interest  of  Clisson.    The  viscount  Kom  | 
her  agent  in  this  negotiation,  was  at  the  same  time  the  son  of  *^^'  * 
Jane  of  Navarre,'  and  Clisson's  son-in-law.  .     ,  ^ 

The  duke  of  Bretagne  was  at  last  convinced  of  the  ^^®*^?^*^f -Ofgn 
surrounded  him.    He  felt  that  he  was  growing  old,  that  his  chi 

1  Froiflsart.       ^  s  Ibid.  *  Ibid.  I 
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ire  very  young,  and,  excepting  the  duke  and  duchess  of  Burgundy, 
ire  was  not  a  Mend  m  the  world  \rho  would  take  care  of  his  wife  and 
r  infants.  As  to  the  branch  of  Navarre  from  which  the  duchess 
eing,  the  wicked  acts  of  her  father  had  made  that  family  remarkably 
popular  in  France ;  and  if  the  hatred  of  Sir  Oliver  de  Clisson  and  the 
tat  of  Penthi^vres  continued  to  be  united  against  his  house,  his  chil- 
to  and  their  mother  would,  in  case  of  his  decease,  be  left  with  many 
ifism}  Having  pondered  these  things  in  his  mind,  the  duke,  without 
p^  advice  from  his  council,  called  a  secretary,  to  whom,  on  entering 
lehamber,  he  gave  a  large  sheet  of  paper,  and  said,  "Write  down 
Bit  I  shall  dictate."  The  secretary  having  made  himself  ready,  the 
le  indited  a  letter  in  the  most  friendly  terms  to  Chsson,  desiring  him 
f-dfivise  some  means  for  them  to  meet,  when  everything  should  be 
Bed  most  amicably.  The  letter  was  folded  up  in  the  presence  alone 
ffee  duke  and  his  secretary,  and  the  duke  having  sealed  it  with  his  own 
piet,  called  his  most  trusty  valet  into  the  apartment,  saying,  "  Hasten 
lostle  Joscelin,  and  (say  boldly  I  have  sent  thee  to  speak  to  my 
JBD,  Sir  Oliver,  the  lord  of  Clisson.  Thou  wilt  be  introduced  to  him. 
Bte  him  from  me.  If  he  return  the  salute,  give  him  this  letter,  and 
Igme  back  his  answer,  but  on  thy  life  tell  no  man."  On  the  arrival 
8je  valet  at  castle  Joscelin,  the  lord  de  Clisson  examined  the  private 
rtof  the  duke,  which  he  knew  well,  opened  the  letter,  and  read  it 
^flr  three  times  over,  and  was  much  astonished  at  the  friendly  and 
Wwnate  terms  in  which  it  was  compounded.  After  musing  some 
ij^ietold  the  valet  he  would  consider  his  answer,  and  ordered  him 
m  conducted  to  an  apartment  by  himself.    The  attendants  of  the 

I  of  Clisson  were  amazed  at  what  they  saw  and  heard,  for  never  be- 
►had  any  one  come  from  the  duke  of  Bretagne  without  bemg  immured 
lie  deepest  dungeon.' 

WsBon  wrote,  in  return,  that  if  the  duke  wished  to  see  him,  he  must 

II  his  son  as  a  pledge,  who  would  be  taken  the  greatest  care  of  till 
JJtwn.    This  letter  was  sealed  and  given  to  the  valet,  who  hastened 

fe  the  duke  at  Vannes.    On  receiving  the  letter  from  the  lord  of 
%  he  paused  after  reading  it,  then  exclaimed, — "I  will  do  it;  for 
I  mean  to  treat  amicably  with  him,  every  cause  ot  distrust  must 
moved."    He  then  said  to  the  viscount  Rohan,  "Viscount,  you 
Mj6  lord  de  Monboucher  shall  carry  my  little  son  to  the  chateau 
,  and  bring  back  with  you  the  lord  de  Clisson,  for  I  am  deter- 
to  make  up  our  quarrel."    Some  days,  however,  elapsed  before 
f  duchess  could  resolve  to  part  with  her  boy.    At  length  her  earnest 
fiJ»  of  composing  the  strife  overcame  her  maternal  fears,  and  she  per- 
P*6d  her  kinsman,  Rohan,  to  conduct  the  princely  child  to  castle 
fcelin.    When  Clisson  saw  the  boy,  and  perceived  the  confidence  the 

1  Froissart.  2  lUd. 
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duke  had  placed  in  him,  he  was  much  affected.  The  result  ^tbs,  tiist 
aad  tile  duke's  eavoj  set  oat  together  fromf castle  JoBcelin,  cairym;^ 
boy  with  them,  for  Sir  Oliver  said,  "  He  would  give  him  hak  to 
paxentB,  as  henceforth  he  should  nerer  distrust  tibe  duke,  after  the 
he  had  made  of  him.''  Such  generosity  was  shown  on  both  sides, 
it  was  no  wonder  a  firm  peace  was  the  consequence.  Sir  Oliver 
mounted  at  the  convent  of  Dominicans,  the  place  where  the 
was  appointed  to  take  place.  When  the  duke  of  Bretagne  foond 
Sir  Oliver  had  brought  back  his  son,  he  was  highly  dehgfated  wi& 
generosity  and  courtesy,  and  hastening  to  the  oonvent,  shut  lanm 
in  a  chamber  with  Sir  Oliver.  Here  they  conversed  some  tine; 
they  went  privately  down  the  garden,  and  entered  a  small  boat  Art 
veyed  them  to  an  empty  ship  anchored  in  the  liver,  and,  ^ 
distance  from  their  people,  they  conferred  for  a  long  time.  Their  U 
thought  all  the  time  they  were  conversing  in  the  convent 
When  they  had  arranged  aU  matters  thus  secretly,  they  calhd 
boatman,  who  rowed  them  to  the  church  of  the  DomimGaiiSjWbiek 
^entered  by  a  private  door  through  the  garden  and  cloisters,  liif 
holding  Sir  Oliver  by  the  hand  all  the  time.  All  who  saw  te 
were  well  pleased ;  indeed,  tiie  whole  of  Bretagne  was  made  very^ 
when  this  peace  was  made  public. 

The  Breton  chroniclers  attribute  the  pacification  wholly  to 
^flnence  of  Joanna,  an  application  having  been  made  to  herbyvk 
Bohan,  the  husband  of  her  aunt,  praying  her  good  offices  m 
peace  between  her  lord  and  the  rebel  peers  of  Breti^ne.    In 
with  this  request,  she  prevailed  on  the  duke  to  raise  the  siege  of 
.and  to  make  those  concessions  to  Olisson  which  produced  the 
tesult  of  putting  an  end  to  the  civil  war.^    Olisson  agreed  ti>; 
thousand  francs  of  gold  to  the  duke ;  and,  with  the  rest  of  tl»        , 
barons,  associated  the  duchess  of  Bretagne  in  the  solemn  <)^jj 
homage,  which  they  renewed  to  their  sovereign  on  the  28th  of  Dw^j 
ber,  1393,  at  Nantes. '    In  the  same  year  proposals  of  mairiage 
made  by  Joanna's  future  husband,  Henry  of  Lancaster,  earl  of  Derl^ 
her  niece,  the  young  princess  of  Navarre,  but  the  negotiatiOD  ouM 
nothing. 

The  following  year,  Marie  of  Bretagne,  Joanna's  eldest  daaghter, 
<x)ntracted  to  the  eldest  son  of  this  prince,  afterwards  Henry  V. 
duke  of  Bretagne  engaged  to  give  Marie  one  himdred  and  fifty  ' 
teDcs  in  gold  for  her  portion.  "The  castle  of  Brest,  thoi^  ^ 
time  in  the  possession  of  the  English,  was,  at  the  especial  desire  tf^ 
duchess  Joanna,  apx)ointed  for  the  solemnization  of  the  naptials  uM 
xesidence  of  the  youthful  pair ;  but  after  the  cession  of  tius  impo^ 
own  had  been  guaranteed  by  Richard  11.,  the  king  of  Prance  oontrH 
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beak  tije  marriage,  by  induoing  the  heir  of  Alen90ji  to  offer  to  marry 
l^lfinGPSs  with  a  smaller  dower  than  the  heir  pf  Lancaster  was  to  have 
pived  with  her."  *  Marie  was  espoused  to  John  of  Alenfon,  June 
g),  1396 ;  and  a  peculiar  animosity  always  subsisted  between  her 
HJIuid  and  the  defrauded  Henry  of  Monmouth,  llie  heir  of  Bretagne 
jl  loarried  to  Joanna  of  France  the  same  year.  The  espousals  were 
l^omized  at  the  hdfcel  de  St.  Pol  by  the  archbishop  of  Kouen,  in  the 
PMice  of  the  king  and  (jueen  of  France,  the  queen  of  Sicily,  the  duke 
|i  jnchess  of  Brota^ie,  and  the  dukes  of  Bern  and  Burgundy. 
Sk  duke  of  Bretagne  undertook  a  voyage  to  England,  in  1398,  to 
b^  Kiog  Kichard  to  restore  to  him  the  earldom  of  Richmond,  which 
i  bwtt  granted  by  Bichard  I.  to  his  first  queen,  Anne  of  Bohemia,  and 
IT  her  death  to  Jane  of  Bretagne,  the  sister  of  the  duke,  who  waa 
VRfid  to  Baoul  Basset,  an  English  knightl  Richard  restored  the  cari- 
na to  the  duke,  and  gave  him  an  acquittance  of  all  his  debts  to  him ; 
A  ^  duke  did  the  same  by  him  at  Windsor,  23rd  of  April,  1398. 
pfVW  toe,"  says  Dom  Morice,  with  some  ndiveU,  "  that  these  princes 
Itid  settle  their  accounts  together,  for  the  one  was  on  the  point  of 
jpitioQ,  the  other  of  death."  It  was  in  the  following  year  that 
toBa  first  became  acquainted  with  her  second  husband,  Henry  of 
PNS>ioke,  during  the  period  of  his  banishment  from  his  native  land* 
N^  vas  not  only  one  of  the  most  accomplished  warriors  and  states- 
pi  of  the  age  jja  which  he  lived,  but  remarkable  for  his  fine  person  and 
nU  manners.  He  was  a  vridower  2  at  that  time ;  and  the  vindictive 
M7  of  his  cousin,  Richard  II.  of  England,  had  exerted  itself  success- 
wlo  break  the  matrimonial  engagements  into  which  he  was  about  to 
fc-vith  the  lady  Marie  of  Berri,  3ie  daughter  of  Charles  VI.'s  uncle, 
p  prittceas  was  cousin-german  to  Joanna,  and  in  all  probability 
pftd  by  Henry,  if  we  may  form  conclusions  from  the  peculiar  bitter- 
UynSk  which  he  ever  recurred  to  Richard's  arbitrary  interference  for 
IlKvention  of  his  marriage. 

jwwles  VI.  of  France,  though  he  entertained  a  personal  friendship  for 
giyiWhom  he  regarded  as  an  ill-treated  man,  had  requested  him  to 
Kfevw  from  his  court,  as  his  residence  there  was  displeasing  to  king 
Ward.  The  duke  of  Burgundy,  williug  to  please  Richard,  would  not 
N  Henry  to  pass  through  his  dominions,  and  attempted  to  have  him 
Nod  on  his  road  to  Boulogne.  ^    Henry  took  refuge  in  the  territories 

de  Bretagne.  nobles  p^  annum,  arising  from  several  earl- 

'^^cased  -m^  was  Mary  de  Bohun*  doms  and  baroniw.    Sfae  w«e  devoted  to  a 

f  and  cob^iyeas  of  the  earl  of  £Dere-  conventual  Hfe  by  her  interested  brother-in-^ 

wn^tary  constable  of  England,    fibe  law,  who  had  her  in  wardship ;  bat  etraded 

"^^  iranddavghter  to  Edward  I,  and  that  destiny  1^  narrying  Hraury  of  Lancaster. 

CuBtile,  mod  the  richest  heiress  in  who,  by  the  contrivance  of  her  aunt,  carried 

excepting  her  sister,  who  was  mar-  her  off  from  Pleshy,  and  married  her,  1384. 
«XBrf%  uncle,  Gloxujestar.    She  had        9  Michelet's  History  of  France,  vol.  i^. 

""  to  tbe  amount  of  forty  thousand  p.  20.  _ 
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of  Bretagne ;  but,  aware  of  the  close  family  connexion  of  tlie  duke  vi 
Bichard  II.,  he  rested  at  Blois,  and  sent  one  of  his  knights  to  Yan 
to  ascertain  whether  John  the  Valiant  was  disposed  to  receive  him  at 
court    John  was  piqued  at  the  mistrust  implied  by  Henry's  cantii 
for,  says  Froissart,  **  he  was  much  attached  to  him,  having  alirajs  la 
the  duke  of  Lancaster,  his  father,  better  than  the  other  sons  of  Edwi 
III.    •  Why,'  said  he  to  the  knight,  *  has  our  nephew  stopped  on 
road  ?    It  is  foolish ;  for  there  is  no  knight  whom  I  would  so  gladly 
in  Bretagne  as  my  fair  nephew  the  earl  of  Derby.    Let  him  come  I 
find  a  hearty  welcome.' "  ^    When  the  earl  of  Derby  received  thismj 
sage,  he  immediately  set  forward  for  the  dominions  of  the  dole 
Bretagne.    The  duke  *  met  the  earl  at  Nantes,  and  received  him  ai 
his  company  with  great  joy.    It  was  on  this  occasion  that  EeDiyfu 
saw,  and  conceived  that  esteem  for  the  duchess  Joanna,  which  aflerwai 
induced  him  to  become  a  suitor  for  her  hand.    We  find  he  was  accn 
tomed  to  call  the  duke  of  Bretagne  "  his  good  uncle,"  in  memory  of  1 
first  marriage  with  Mary  of  England ;  •  and  it  is  very  probable  thi^  i 
accordance  with  the  manners  of  those  times,  he  addressed  the  dochfl 
Joanna,  per  courtesy,  by  the  title  of  aunt.     The  archbishop  of  CwteP* 
bury  accompanied  Henry  to  the  court  of  Bretagne  ineognitOj  having  }■* 
arrived  from  England  with  an  invitation  to  him  from  the  Londoneriaitt 
some  of  the  nobles  attached  to  his  party,  urging  him  to  invade  Bngtot 
for  the  ostensible  purpose  of  claiming  his  inheritance,  the  duchy  of  lJ*j 
caster.    Henry  asked  the  duke  of  Bretagne's  advice.    "Fair  nephew, 
replied  the  duke,  "  the  straightest  road  is  the  surest  and  best :  I  woiiW 
have  you  trust  the  Londoners.    They  are  powerful,  and  willcompel  ^ 
Bichard,  who,  I  understand,  has  treated  you  unjustly,  to  do  u  they 
please.    I  vdll  assist  you  with  vessels,  men-at-arms,  and  cros-howa. 
You  shall  be  conveyed  to  the  shores  of  England  in  my  ships,  and  my 
people  shall  defend  you  from  any  perils  you  may  encounta  on  tnt 
voyage."* 

Whether  Henry  of  Lancaster  was  indebted  to  the  good  offices  ot  tM 
duchess  Joanna  for  this  favourable  reply  from  the  duke,  history hasnji 
recorded.  But  as  John  the  Valiant  had  hitherto  been  the  fast  ftifl4 
and,  as  far  as  his  disaffected  nobles  would  permit,  the  faithful  ally  of  M 
royal  brother-in-law,  Richard  II.,  and  now  that  his  suzerain,  Chsrle*  "• 
of  France,  was  united  in  the  closest  bonds  of  amity  with  that  pnno^ 
and  the  young  heir  of  Bretagne  was  espoused  to  the  sister  of  his  q^ 
it  must  have  been  some  very  powerful  influence,  scarcely  less  inafl» 
than  the  eloquence  of  a  bosom  counsellor,  that  could  have  induced  hiii 
to  furnish  Richard's  mortal  foe  with  the  means  of  invading:  Bn&^^ 
The  purveyances  of  "  aspiring  Lancaster "  were,  however,  prepared  » 
Vannes,  and  the  duke  of  Bretagne  came  thither  with  his  guest  when  va 

»  Froissart.  «  Ibid.  »  Ibid.       .  *  IbW. 
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1  were  ready  for  his  departure.^  Henry  was  conveyed  by  three  of 
duke's  vessels  of  war,  jfreighted  with  men-at-arms  and  cross-bows. 
( royal  adventurer,  the  banished  Lancaster,  was  the  first  person  who 
to  the  myosoUs  arvensiSy  or  "  forget-me-not,"  its  emblematic  and 
ic  meaning,  by  uniting  it,  at  the  period  of  his  exile,  on  his  collar  of 
,  with  the  initial  letter  of  his  mot,  or  watchword,  Souveigne  vous  de 
f;  thus  rendering  it  the  symbol  of  remembrance,  and,  like  the  sub- 
ijuent  fetal  roses  of  York,  Lancaster,  and  Stuart,  the  lily  of  Bourbon, 
1  the  violet  of  Napoleon,  an  historical  flower.  Poets  and  lovers  have 
pted  the  sentiment  which  makes  the  blue  myosotis  plead  the  cause 
11  tile  absent  by  the  eloquence  of  its  popular  name,  "  forget-me-not  ;** 
pt  few  indeed  of  those  who,  at  parting,  exchange  this  simple  touching 
ffpeal  to  memory,  are  aware  of  the  fact,  that  it  was  first  used  as  such  by 
IroyalPlantagenet  prince,  who  was,  perhaps,  indebted  to  the  agency  of 
ftia  mystic  blossom  for  the  crown  of  England.  We  know  not  if  Henry 
U  Lancaster  presented  a  myosotis  to  the  duchess  of  Bretagne  at  his  de- 
|»rture  from  the  court  of  Vannes ;  but  he  afforded  a  convincing  proof 
w  his  fair  hostess  was  not  forgotten  by  him,  when  a  proper  season 
•irived  for  claiming  her  remembrance.  The  assistance  rendered  by  the 
«Hke  of  Bretagne  to  the  future  husband  of  his  consort,  was  the  last  im- 
jottant  action  of  his  life. 

The  duke  breathed  his  last  November  1st,  1399 ;  and  Joanna,  having 
Wm  appointed  by  him  as  regent  for  their  eldest  son,  the  young  duke, 
*ith  the  entire  care  of  his  person,  assumed  the  reins  of  government 
jfl  lu8  name.     Her  first  public  act,  after  the  funeral  of  her  deceased 
[•orihad  been  solemnized  in  the  cathedral-church  of  Nantes,  was  a 
public  reconciliation  with  Sir  Oliver  Clisson,  his  son-in-law,  count  de 
f  mthi^vres,  and  the  rest  of  the  disaffected  nobles  who  had  been  at  open 
'"nance  with  her  deceased  lord.    She  employed  the  prelates,  and  some 
'  ^  *^e  most  prudent  of  the  nobles  of  Bretagne,  to  mediate  this  pacifica- 
tion; and  Clisson,  with  the  rest  of  the  malcontents,  swore  to  obey  the 
I  J^^^owed  duchess  during  the  minority  of  their  young  duke,  her  son. 
•*hig  treaty  was  signed  and  sealed  at  the  castle  of  Blein,  1st  of  January, 
I  1400.  Clisson's  power  in  the  duchy  was  so  considerable,  owing  to  his  vast 
\  f^sessions  there,  his  great  popularity,  and  his  influence  as  constable 
^  Prance,  that  he  might  have  been  a  most  formidable  enemy  to  the 
^oung  duke,  if  the  duchess-regent  had  not  succeeded  in  conciliating 
Mm. 

^BXk  Joanna  had  exercised  the  sovereign  authority  as  regent  for  her 
*>tt  a  year  and  a  half,  the  young  duke,  accompanied  by  her,  made  his 
*>iemn  entrance  intoRennes,  March  22,  1401,  and  took  the  oaths  in  the 
presence  of  his  prelates  and  nobles,  having  entered  his  twelfth  year. 

"  "  ^eu  proceeded  to  the  cathedral,  and,  according  to  the  custom  of  the 

1  Froissart. 
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dtikes  his  predecessors,  passed  the  night  in  prayer  before  fte  grakiB#' 
of  St.  Peter.    On  the  morrow,  having  heard  mass,  he  ^ws  kBigli[|rft| ' 
Ch'sson,  and  then  conferred  knighthood  on  his  younger  hrotiifiw,  /  '" 
and  Jules ;  after  which  he  was  invested  with  the  ducal  hatet,  i 
and  sword  by  his  prelates  and  nobles,  and  oartled  in  procession  t 
the  city.    After  his  inauguration,  the  young  duke  mounted  his  \ 
ftnd,  attended  by  his  nobles,  returned  to  the  castle  of  Bennes,  y ' 
royal  banquet  had  been  prepared.    The  duchess-regent*  pnt  Wl 
in  possession  of  the  duchy  at  so  t«nder  an  age,  as  a  prelimixuny  ^i 
union  with  the  new  king  of  England,  Henry  of  Lancaster.  Tlitf 
of  that  prince  to  the  court  of  Vannes  in  the  year  1399,  Ittir 
an  jndelible  impression  on  [the  heart  of  Joanna,  and  on  the  f 
her  husband,  John  the  Yaliant,  she  determined  to  become  Iriil 
Although  the  learned  historian  of  France,  M.  Michelet,  aififflii 
very  soon  after  the  death  of  the  duke  of  Bretagne,  the  fcif  T* 
declared  she  would  marry  Henry,  it  is  certain  that  she  not  orif  I 
with  punctilious  respect  to  the  memory  of  her  defunct  lord,  byiT " 
upwards  of  two  years  to  elapse  before  she  took  any  steps  for  c 
her  widov*s  veil  for  the  queenly  diadem  of  England,  but  she  1 
Intentions  in  favour  of  Henry  a  profound  secret  till  she  could  c 
pope  of   Avignon,  to  whose  communion  she  belonged,  into  | 
her  a  general  dispensation  to  marry  any  one  sbe  pleased  '     " 
fourth  degree  of  consanguinity,  without  naming  the  person  f  fof^ 
the  great  political  obstacles  which  opposed  themselves  to  her  i  " 
Henry,  they  were  members  of  rival  churches,— Henry,  who  1 
educated  in  Wickliffite  principles,  having  now  attached  himMlf  i 
party  of  Boniface,  the  pope  of  Rome,  styled  the  anti-pope  I 
who  denied  his  authority.     Joanna's  agents  negotiated  tini^ 
arrangement  ^  adroitly,  that  the  bull  was  executed  accofftHl) 
desire,  March  20,  1402,  without  the  slightest  suspicion  1«bR  ^ 
tained  by  the  orthodox  court  of  Avignon  that  the  schismatic  V 
Ei^land  was  the  mysterious  person  within  the  forbidden  degreatl 
salinity,  whom  Benedict  had  so  obligingly  gnmted  the  " 
dowager  of  Bretagne  liberty  to  espouse.* 

When  Joanna  had  thus  outwitted  her  pope,  she  despatched  i  i 
squire  of  her  household,  named  Antoine  Riczi,  to  conclude  her  1 
of  manriage  with  king  Henry.    After  the  articles  of  this 
alliance  were  signed,  Joanna  and  her  royal  bridegroom  were  e 
procuration,  at  the  palace  of  Elttiam,  on  the  third  day  of  Apriil 
Antoine  Riczi  acting  as  the  proxy  of  the  bride.    What  iBotii«  i 
have  induced  the  lovely  widow  of  John  the  Valiant,  of  B« 
t^hoose  a  male  representative  on  this  interesting  occasion,  it  is 

, .     »  AMn  Bouchard.    Dom  Moiioe.  «  Lobineao.    PtOTVw  Hist  da  Brchpt 
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nurmiae;  but  it  is  certain  tbat  Henry  pHghted  bis  nuptial  troth  ^  to 
tnid  Antoine  Biczi,  and  placed  the  bridal  ring  on  bis  fingw  as  the 
VBaeatatire  of  his  absent  bride.^  This  aet  was  perfcmned  with  great 
lOttity  in  the  presence  of  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  king^s 
Itothers,  the  Beaufort  princes,  the  earl  of  Worcester,  lord  cbambw- 
S^fin^and,  and  other  officers  of  state.  Eiczi  had  preTioosly  pro* 
jNd  s  letter  from  the  duchess  Joanna,  empowering  him  to  contract 
lIlimoDy  with  the  kkg  of  England  in  her  name,  on  whidb.  the  trusty 
pn,  having  received  king  Henry's  flight,  pronouDoed  ^t  of  Joanna 
iSum  words: — ^'I,  Antoine  Riczi,  in  the  name  of  my  worshipful 
I,  Joiuma,  ihe  daughter  of  Charles,  lately  king  of  Navarre,  duchess 
pMagne,  and  countess  of  Bichmond,  take  you,  Henry  oi  Lancaster, 
g  of  England  and  lord  of  Ireland,  to  be  my  husband,  and  thereto  I, 
loi&e,  in  the  spirit  of  my  said  lady,  plight  you  my  troth.*' '  No  sooner 
H  '&is  eeiemony  concluded,  than  the  rigid  canonists  represented  to^ 
WUA  that  she  would  oommit  a  deadly  sin  by  completing  her  marrii^ 
Ik's  prince  attac^^  to  the  communion  of  pope  Boniface.  The  case, 
•ever,  not  being  without  precedent,  the  court  of  Avignon  quieted  the 
Mieooe  of  the  duchess,  under  the  idea  that  great  advantages  might 
[jerived  from  her  fonnjng  an  alliance  with  the  king  of  England, 
is  religious  principles  had  hitherto  been  anything  but  stable.^  She 
VMd  permission,  therefore,  to  live  with  the  schismatic  Catholics, 
iven  outwardly  to  conform  to  them  by  receiving  the  sacraments 
Ifteir  hands,  provided  she  remained  firmly  attached  to  the  party 
bdict  XIII.» 

b  pix»^)ect  of  a  marriage  between  Joanna  and  the  new  king  of 

nd,  Henry  of  Lancaster,  was  oont^nplated  with  great  uneasiness 

le  court  of  France.    Henry  was  the  brother  of  the  queens  of  Castile 

^rtugal :  in  addition  to  these  powerful  family  connexions,  he  would 

Be  clofldy  allied  witii  the  sovereigns  of  Navarre  and  Bretagne,  and 

k«j^  every  fiuaility  of  invading  France,  if  he  felt  disposed  to  renew 

inteiisions  of  his  renowned  grandsire,  Edward  IIL,  to  the  so^^e- 

Wf  of  that  realm.    The  royal  dukes,  Joanna's  xmcles,  endeavoured, 

hwjry  means  in  their  power,  to  dissuade  her  from  a  marriage  so  full 

ttflto  France,  but  in  Tain.    At  length,  her  intention  of  taking  the 

ligdake,  her  son,  and  the  rest  of  her  children  with  her  to  England, 

ll&cmg  them  under  the  tutelage  of  her  second  husband  transpiring, 

i^  of  Burgundy  considered  it  necessary  to  undertake  a  joumev  to 

B»rt,  to  try  the  effect  of  his  personal  eloquence  in  turning  her  from 

^'engn.    He  arrived  at  Nantes  on  the  first  of  October,  and  sent  to 

pBDoe  his  advent  to  the  duchess  Joanna,  who  welcomed  him  ki 

|er  form,  invited  him  to  dinner,  and  regaled  him  sumptuously ►. 

'  tiObinean.       '  Acts  of  the  Privy  Council,  by  Sir  Harris  Nicolas. 
'  MS.  Chron.  «f  Kantes.  «  Dom.  Morice.  »  HS.  Ghron.  of  Nouies. 
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The  duke  of  Burgundy,  wlio  perfectly  understood  the  cbaracter  of  \ 
niece,  had  prepared  a  treat  of  a  more  important  kind  for  her,  and  at  1 
condusioii  of  the  banquet,  presented  her  with  a  rich  crown  and  asccfl 
of  crystal,  and  another  of  gold,  ornamented  with  pearls  and  preciol 
stones.    He  gave  the  young  duke,  her  son,  a  buckle  of  gold,  adooi 
with  rubies  and  pearls,  a  beautiful  diamond,  and  a  number  of  oh 
▼easels.    To  his  little  brothers,  Arthur,  earl  of  Richmond,  and  0(N| 
Jules,  of  Bretagne,  he  presented  each  a  collar  of  gold,  enriched  ^ 
rubies  and  pearls.    He  gave  the  countess  of  Bohan,  Joanna's  anntj 
splendid  diamond,  and  a  buckle  to  each  of  her  ladies  and  damads  wl 
were  present.    The  lords  in  waiting  and  officers  of  the  duchess's  boM 
hold  were  not  forgotten  in  this  magnificent  distribution  of  hu^eoBB,! 
which  the  duke  expended  an  immense  sum.      These  discnek  gifl 
entirely  gained  the  heart  of  the  duchess,  of  the  princes,  hercluIdieD,lMil 
lords  and  officers,  but,  above  all,  of  that  most  influential  coteiie,  M 
ladies  of  her  court  and  bedchamber.    They  were  sure  the  duke  of  Bom 
gundy  would  be  the  best  person  in  the  world  to  defend  the  rights  loA) 
protect  the  person  of  their  young  duke,  and  diffuse  hapiHDeBS  and 
prosperity  among  his  subjects,  and  they  besought  him  to  undertake  the 
guardianship  of  the  royal  minors  and  their  patrimony. 

To  turn  Joanna  from  her  intended  marriage  with  the  king  of  En^aoa* 
the  duke  of  Burgundy  found  to  be  a  thing  impossible ;  but  he  succeeded 
in  convincing  her  how  much  better  it  would  be  for  the  interests  of  her 
sons  to  leave  them  under  his  guardianship,  and  the  protection  of  their 
natural  sovereign,  the  king  of  France,  than  to  risk  alienatiDg  the  «ff^- 
lions  of  the  Bretons  by  taking  them  to  England.  He  reminded  herihaj 
he  was  her  imcle,  and  one  of  the  nearest  relations  her  children  hi4  ^ 
also  that  he  was  the  friend  and  kinsman  of  their  father,  the  Ute  dnke ; 
finally,  he  swore  on  the  holy  Evangelists  to  maintain  their  canae,  and  to 
preserve  the  laws,  liberties,  and  privileges  of  the  Bretons  inviolate-  *^ 
duchess  was  then  persuaded  to  sign  a  deed,  investing  him  with  this 
important  charge.  When  Joanna  had  resigned  the  guardianship  of  ner 
children  to  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  he  departed  from  Nantes  for  Pan*  «* 
the  3rd  of  November,  1402,  after  a  stay  of  two  months,  takmg  wi&wm 
the  young  duke  and  his  two  brothers,  Arthur  and  Jules.  The  duto 
was  only  in  his  thirteenth  year,  and  the  younger  princes  so  smaH  «"* 
they  could  scarcely  guide  the  horse  on  which  they  were  moiuitea,  ooe 
behind  the  other.*  They  were  conducted  by  the  duke  of  BurguMj » 
Paris,  where  the  yoimg  duke  of  Bretagne  performed  his  homa^  » 
Charles  VI.  of  Prance.  Joanna  had  another  son  named  Richard,  «J 
infmt,  who  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Breton  chronicles  as  forming  <^^ 
his  party. 

One  of  Joanna's  last  actions  as  duchess  of  Bretagne  was  to  seem* 
1  Actes  de  Bretagne.    CSiron.  Briooenae.    Bum  Morioe. 
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|v  aant,  Jane  of  Navarre,  the  wife  of  the  viscount  Bohan,  a  pension  of 
■OOO  per  year,  out  of  the  rents  of  her  dower-city  and  county  of  Nantes. 
1^8  deed,  which  is  printed  in  the  Fcedera,  affords  an  interesting  testi- 
fy of  Joanna's  affection  for  her  deceased  lord,  as  it  states  that  the 
^BBoity  is  granted,  not  only  in  consideration  of  the  nearness  of  kindred 
Ni  Mendship  that  is  between  her  and  her  aunt,  "  but  also,"  continues 
waagnst  donor,  **  in  remuneration  of  the  good  pains  and  diligence  she 
■Kd  to  procure  our  marriage  with  our  very  dear  and  beloved  lord  (whom 
flod  assoile  I).  Of  which  marriage  it  has  pleased  our  Lord  and  Saviour 
ft«t  we  should  continue  a  noble  line,  to  the  great  profit  of  the  country 
ilBretagne,  in  our  very  dear  and  beloved  son,  the  duke  of  Bretagne,  and 
•W- other  children,  sons  and  daughters.** 


CHAPTEB  II. 

JOANNA  assumed  the  title  of  queen  of  England  some  months  before  her 
Separtnre  from  Bretagne.*  She  appears  to  have  exerted  a  sort  of  matri- 
monial influence  with  her  royal  bridegroom  soon  after  the  ceremonial  of 
their  espousals  had  been  performed  by  proxy ;  for  we  find  that  she  wrote 
to  Henry  in  behalf  of  one  of  her  countrymen,  the  master  of  a  Navarrese 
^e-sliip,  who  had  been  plundered  of  his  cargo,  in  the  reign  of  Richard 
^•j  by  William  Prince,  a  captain  in  the  earl  of  ArundeFs  fleet.  Her 
Intercession  proved  effectual ;  for  king  Henry,  as  he  expressly  states, 
^  the  request  of  his  dearest  consort,  enjoins  his  admiral,  Thomas  Eamp- 
^%  to  see  that  proper  satisfaction  be  made  to  the  master  of  the  wine- 
^P  by  the  said  William  Prince."*  Previous  to  her  departure  from 
Bretagne,  Joanna  sold  the  government  of  her  castle  of  Nantes  to  Clisson 
for  twelve  thousand  crowns ;  and  having  only  tarried  to  complete  this 
arrangement,  she,  on  the  20th  of  December,  1402,  proceeded  to  Camaret 
^ithher  two  infant  daughters,  Blanche  and  Marguerite,  their  nurses,  and 
^  nainerous  train  of  Breton  and  Navarrese  attendants.' 

The  English  fleet,  with  the  two  half  brothers  of  her  affianced  bride- 
poom  (the  earl  of  Somerset  and  Henry  Beaufort,  bishop  of  Lincoln), 
*nd  Thomas  Percy,  earl  of  Worcester,  the  lord  chamberlain  of  England, 
™d  teen  waiting  at  that  port  a  considerable  time.  Joanna,  with  her 
^ughters  and  her  retinue,  embarked  at  Camaret,  January  13th,  in  a 
vessel  of  war,  commanded  by  the  young'  earl  of  Arundel.  The  expedi- 
«on  sailed  the  same  day  with  a  favourable  wind,  but  encountered  a 
weadful  tempest  at  sea,  by  which  the  vessels  were  much  damaged.  After 
tossing  five  days  and  five  nights  on  the  wintry  waves,  Joanna  and  her 
children  were  driven  on  the  coast  of  Cornwall ;  and  instead  of  landing  at 

'  liom  Morice.    Rymer's  Fcedera,  voL  viii.         2  Rymer's  Fcedera.         '  Dom  Morloe. 
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SouthamptoD,  their  original  destination,  they  disembarked  at  FailiBODtL 
From  thenoe  the  illustrious  travellerB  proceeded  to  Winch«stec,ilai 
king  Henry  was  in  waiting  with  hie  lords  to  leoeive  his  long-«xpQri4 
bride.  The  nuptials  between  Joanna  and  Henry  were  publicly  nk% 
nized,  Februaiy  7th,  1403,  in  that  ancient  royal  city,  in  the  chui^tl 
St.  Swithin,  with  great  pomp.  The  Ixidal  feast  was  very  oostiy,^ 
two  courses  of  fish ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  second,  panthers 
were  introduced  £ar  what  was,  in  the  quaint  language  of  the 
called  a  aottUtte,  or  banquet-ornament  of  oonfectioDary.  £a^ 
formed  the  sottiltie  at  the  end  of  the  third  course. 

Great  preparations  were  made  by  the  citizens  of  London  to  mflstl 
welcome  the  newly-married  consort  of  the  sovereign  of  their 
her  approach  to  the  metropolis.  Among  other  expenses  for  the 
procession  ordained  in  her  honour,  the  grocer's  company  allowed  ~ 
Stiens,  their  beadle,  Qs,  8d.  for  riding  into  Suffolk  to  hire  minstreb;^ 
engaged  six.  The  Suffolk  musical  band  was  paid  four  pounds  fornii 
to  Blackheath  to  meet  the  queen.  Tlie  mayor,  the  aldermen,  and^iii 
went  ont  in  procession  on  this  occasion,  with  the  crafts  in  bmnfl^ 
blue,  and  every  man  a  red  hood  on  his  head.  Queen  Joanna  M 
first  day  at  the  Tower.  That  she  went  to  Westminster  in  grand  | 
sion  on  the  following,  is  ascertained  by  the  entry  for  paying  ti« 
Suffolk  minstrels  ISs.  id,  on  the  morrow,  when  the  queen  passed ' 
Cheapside  to  Westminster.' 

There  is  an  exquisite  drawing  in  a  contemporary  MS.*  illi 
Joanna's  coronation,  whidi  took  place  February  26th,  1403,  not 
three  weeks  after  her  bridal.  She  is  there  represented  as  a  very 
beautiful,  and  graceful  woman,  in  the  meridian  glory  of  her  days, 
attitude  is  that  of  easy  dignity.  She  is  depicted  in  her  coronatiGB 
which  are  of  a  peculiarly  elegant  form.  Her  dalmatica  diffen  B* 
fashion  from  that  worn  by  our  sovereign  lady,  queen  Yictoiiii* 
inauguration.  It  partially  displays  her  throat  and  bust,  and  is  eWl 
the  breast  with  a  rich  cordon  and  tassels.  The  mantle  has  apaW 
through  which  her  arms  are  seen ;  they  are  bare,  and  very  i 
moulded.  She  is  enthroned,  not  by  the  side  of  her  royal  husband, 
with  the  same  ceremonial  honours  that  are  paid  to  a  queen-r^n«^ 
a  chair  of  state,  placed  singly  under  a  rich  canopy,  emblazoned, 
elevated  on  a  very  high  platform,  approached  on  every  side  \fj 
steps.  Two  archbishops  have  just  crowned  her,  and  are  still  su] 
the  royal  diadem  on  her  head.  Her  hair  falls  in  rich  curls  on  her 
In  her  right  hand  she  holds  a  sceptre,  and  in  her  left  an  orb  siirmoi 
by  a  cross, — ^a  very  unusual  attribute  for  a  queen-consort,  m  it 
symbol  of  sovereignty,  and  could  only  have  been  allowed  to  qw^^ 
Joanna  as  a  very  especial  mark  of  her  royal  bridegroom's  favour. 

>  Herbert's  History  of  the  Livery  Oompanies.        «  Cottonlan  MS.  Julius  E  4,  W-  ** 
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in  tins  picture,  a  peeress  in  her  coronet  and  robes  of  state,  probably 
napying  the  office  of  mistress  of  the  robes,  stands  next  the  person  oi 
»  qneen^  on  her  right  hand,  and  just  behind  are  se&a.  a  gronp  of  noble 
^M^B  wearing  wreaths  of  roses,  like  the  train-bearers  of  her  majesty^ 
Mm  Victoria ;  affording  a  carious  bat  probably  forgotten  historical 
Himony,  that  snch  was  the  costnme  prescribed  anciently  by  sump- 
iwyiegulAtians  for  the  courtly  demoiselles  who  were  appointed  to  the 
fMsr  of  bearing  the  train  of  a  queen  of  England  at  her  cor(HiatioQ« 
in,  lord  de  Latimer,  received  forty  marks  for  release  of  the  almoner's 
Ui  placed  before  queen  Joanna  at  her  coronation-banquet,  he  having 
Mi  hereditary  ri^t  <rf  almoner  on  snch  occasions,*  AmcMOg  other  courtly 
||wnts  alter  this  ceremonial  a  tournament  was  held,  in  which  Beau* 
imp,  earl  of  Warwick,  sumamed  *^  the  Courteous,"  maintained  the 
te  in  honour  of  the  royal  bride.  "  He  kept  joust  on  the  queen's  pwrt 
ivnst  all  other  comers,  and  so  notably  and  knightly  behaved  himself, 
Indotmded  to  his  noble  £une  and  perpetual  won^ip."  ^  This  quaint 
hfaDce  is  in  explanation  of  another  historical  drawing,  in  which 
femea  Jane,"  as  she  is  there  styled,  is  represented  sitting  with  the 
I;  in  state,  at  an  open  gallery,  attended  by  her  ladies,  beholding  witii 
it  satisfaction  the  prowess  of  her  champion.  Instead  of  her  royal 
the  queen  is  here  represented  in  a  gown  fitting  close  to  her  shape, 
exchanged  her  crown  for  one  of  the  lofty  Syrian  caps,  then  the 
^ng  head-dress  for  ladies  of  rank  in  England,  with  its  large,  sti£^ 
it  veil,  supported  on  a  framework  at  least  two  feet  in  height, 
ftteen's  ladies-in-waiting  wear  hoods  and  veils  very  gracefully 
~  and  by  no  means  emulating  the  towering  head-gear  of  the^ 
mistress.  King  Henry  is  by  que«i  Joanna's  side,  wearing  a  fureod 
and  Yelvet  cap  of  maintenance,  looped  up  with  a  fleur-de-lis.  His 
ios  is  that  of  a  gallant  gentleman  in  middle  life.  The  baloosy 
I  the  royal  bride  and  bridegroom  are  seated  is  not  unlike  the 
iiitttid  at  Ascot,  only  more  exposed  to  puMc  view ;  and  the  king  and 
m^  are  both  accommodated  with  the  luxury  of  large  square  cushi<ms 
j^eir  elbows,  with  tassels  at  the  comers.  King  Henry  sits  quite  at 
testing  his  arms  on  his  cushion ;  but  the  queen  leans  forward,  and 
her  hands  with  a  gesture  of  great  animation,  as  she  lodka  down 
ooatest.  Warwick  has  just  struck  his  opponent  His  family  badge, 
^^r  and  ragged  staff,  decorates  his  helmet  This  historical  sketchy 
its  great  beauty,  is  very  valuable  for  its  delineation  of  costume, 
oa  of  Navarre  was  the  first  widow  since  the  Norma©  conquest^ 
bwore  the  crown-matrimonial  of  England.  She  was,  as  we  have 
Ba,  the  mottier  of  a  large  family.    Her  age,  at  the  period  of  her  second 

»  Issue  Roils,  297. 
;2?5?®*«MS.  jTilh»E  4,  fol.  202.  This  is  usuiUly  called  'the  Beauchamp  MS,' Mid  is 
e  of  the  uaodt  precious  wMcs  in  the  British  Mnfletnn. 
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nuptials,  must  have  been  about  thiee-and-thirty ;  and  if    past  iii9 
morning  freshness  of  her  charms,  her  personal  attractions  were  still  m^ 
eonsiderable.    Her  exemplary  conduct  as  the  wife  of  the  most  iranUs 
prince  in  Christendom,  and  the  excellence  of  her  goTemment  as  regeriri 
for  her  eldest  son,  had  afforded  unquestionable  evidence  of  the  prudiiaMa 
and  wisdom  of  this  princess,  and  she  was  in  possession  of  a  very  IH 
dower ;  yet  the  marriage  was  never  popular  in  England.    It  has  ham 
asserted  by  many  historians,  that  Henry  lY.  married  the  dudioH 
dowager  of  Bretagne  chiefly  with  the  view  of  directing  the  councils  «f 
the  young  duke,  her  son. .  If  such  were  his  motives,  they  woe  oan* 
pletely  frustrated  by  the  maternal  feelings  of  Joanna,  who,  consnItiDit 
the  welfare  of  her  son  and  the  wishes  of  his  subjects  rather  than  the  in* 
terests  of  her  second  husband,  placed  her  children,  as  we  have  seen, 
under  the  protection  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy  previously  to  her  d^ 
parture  from  Breti^e;  and  even  after  her  coronation   as  queen  oC 
England,  we  find,  by  her  letters  dated  Westminster,  March  9th,  1^ 
that  she  confirms  her  last  act  as  duchess-regent  of  Bretagne  by  sdanniy 
appointing  ^'  her  well-beloved  uncle,  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  thegoaidiazi 
of  her  sons, — ^the  duke  of  Bretagne,  Arthur,  and  Jules ;  and  eDJoios  the 
young  princes  to  be  obedient  to  him,  and  to  attend  diligently  to  bis 
advice.*^ 

The  bridal  festivities  of  Henry  IV.  and  his  new  queen  were  soon  in- 
terrupted by  the  news  of  a  descent  of  the  French  on  the  Isle  of  Wi^t; 
but  the  inhabitants  compelled  the  invaders  to  retire  to  their  ships  m^ 
dishonour.  Next,  the  Breton  fleet,  being  wholly  under  the  direction  of 
the  court  of  France,  put  to  sea,  and  committed  great  depredAtions  on 
the  coast  of  Cornwall  and  the  merchant  shipping,  causing  much  uneasi- 
ness to  the  king,  and  rendering  the  new  queen  distasteful  to  the  natbn. 
The  memorable  Percy  rebellion  occurred  in  the  same  year :  it  has  been 
said  that  it  was  fomented  by  the  earl  of  Worcester,  in  consequence  of  a 
disagreement  between  him  and  queen  Joanna  during  her  vcyyage  fiom 
Bretagne.  This  might  possibly  have  originated  in  some  dispute  with 
Joanna's  natural  brother,  Charles  of  Navarre,  who  accompanied  her  to 
England  in  the  capacity  of  chamberlain  to  herself.'  The  battle  of 
Shrewsbury  might  have  been  prevented,  if  Worcester,  who  was  employed 
by  the  insurgent  lords  to  negotiate  a  pacification  with  Henry,  had  fsiiij 
and  honestly  stated  the  concessions  the  king  was  willing  to  make; 
but  he  did  not»  and  his  own  ruin,  with  that  of  his  whole  house,  was  the 
result.'    Part  of  the  confiscated  property  of  the  Percys,  especially  tbe 

1  Ghron.  de  Bretagne.  *  Ibid.  gentlemen   arrayed   tbemaelveB   in  a  drrti 

s  A  detennined  set  was  made  against  the  aimilar  to  that  which  he  was  accustomed  to 

life  of  the  newly-wedded  king  at  the  battle  of  wear,  and  were  dain  In  different  parts  of  ^ 

Bhrewsbory,  by  a  certain  number  of  cfaam-  field.    Houry  killed  no  lesa  than  sixtea  of 

pions,  among  the  insm^sents,  who  had  vowed  his  assailants  with  his  own  hand  in  self' 

to  have  his  blood.    This  confederacy  being  defence  that  day,  and,  like  hit  aoo  the  prinos 

suspected  by  Henry's  partisans,  thirteen  stout  of  Wales,  performed  prodigies  of  valour. 
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ivl  of  Northumberland's  mansion  in  Aldgate,  was  granted  to  queen 
iBBDDa  by  the  king. 

!  Henry  lY^  granted  to  queen  Joanna  the  new  tower  at  the  entrance 
t  the  great  portals  of  his  large  hall  against  the  palace  of  Westminster^ 
l^jaoent  to  the  king's  treasuiy,  for  her  to  hold  her  councils  for  the 
IMigotiatioii  of  her  afifairs;  also  for  her  to  give  audiences  for  charters 
fend  writings  therein  :  and  her  to  enjoy  the  same  for  the  term  of  her 
toitoral  life.^  In  the  month  of  February,  1404:,  Joanna  enjoyed  the 
l^pmess  of  welcoming  her  second  son,  Arthar  of  Bretagne,  to  England, 
king  Henry  having  been  prevailed  upon  by  her  solicitations  to  bestow 
tpoa  him  the  earldom  of  Richmond.  This  was  the  appanage  of  his 
iUer  brother ;  but  as  the  performance  of  personal  homage  to  the  king 
i.  England  was  an  indispensable  condition  to  the  investiture  of  a  duke 
rf  Bietagne  with  this  earldom,  and  Joanna's  eldest  son  was  entirely 
tinder  the  tutelage  of  the  king  of  France,  Henry's  mortal  foe,  it  would 
baye  been  fruitless  to  demand  liegeman's  service  of  him ;  therefore 
the  smnmons  was,  at  Joanna's  request,  addressed  to  her  second  son, 
coimt  Arthur.* 

Joanna's  happiness  in  this  reunion  was  interrupted  by  the  arrival  of 
to  envoy  from  her  eldest  son,  the  reigning  duke,  to  demand  the  princesses 
Blanche  and  Marguerite,  who  resided  with  her  in  England.  No  ofif- 
S^riog  from  her  second  marriage  had  been  bom,  to  divide  with  those 
heloved  ones  the  powerful  affection  with  which  the  heart  of  the  royal 
inoiher  clung  to  the  pledges  of  her  former  union,  and  she  could  not  be 
piB?ailed  upon  to  resign  them,  even  when  reminded  that  they  were  the 
property  of  the  state.*  Her  son,  the  duke  of  Bretagne,  was  so  com- 
pletely under  the  control  of  the  father  of  his  duchess,  Charles  VI.,  that 
^  was  compelled  to  espouse  his  quarrel  against  king  Henry ;  and  the 
^ch  party  in  his  dominions  would  have  confiscated  Joanna's  rich 
dower,  had  she  not  vested  thQ  payment  of  it  in  the  hands  of  several 
P^J^crful  nobles,  her  fast  friends :  she  had  her  own  officers,  through 
^om  she  received  her  revenues.  That  Joanna  was  satisfied  with  the 
conduct  of  her  eldest  son  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  she  pre- 
sented him,  on  the  18th  of  November,  1404,  with  the  sum  of  seventy 
thousand  livres,  due  to  her  from  her  brother,  the  king  of  Navarre, 
Ji^d  six  thousand  livres  of  her  rents  in  Normandy.  Her  gifts  must 
J^ve  been  very  acceptable  to  the  young  duke;  for,  though  residing 
^  the  ducal  palace,  and  nominally  exercising  the  sovereign  authority, 
"^  finances  were  so  closely  controlled  by  the  court  of  France,  that  he 
^  not  the  power  of  giving  away  more  than  one  hundred  sols  without 
^^e  approbation  of  his  chancellor,  and  other  oflBcers  appointed  by  the 
^^e  of  Burgundy.* 

^  Rymer'a  Foedera.  «  Le  Molne  de  St.  Dento.    Dom  Morice. 

«  Dom  Morice,  Chron.  de  Bretogne.  *  Chron.  de  Bretagne. 
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At  the  oooQiaencement  of  the  year  1405,  king  Hexury,  as  he  eifeeadf 
states  '*  at  the  mediation  and  earnest  solicitation  of  his  beloved  cfluiii^ 
queen  Joanna,  forgave  and  liberated,  without  rans<»m  all  the  pnsQun 
taken  in  arms  against  him  at  Bartmouth  by  John  Cornwall"^  Tfaii 
natural  exercise  of  conjugal  influence  in  behalf  of  her  focmer  s^liiBflik 
the  i^ratical  Bretons,  increased  the  unpopularity  in  which  the  qiiee&m 
involved  both  herself  and  her  royal  husband  by  filling  their  palaoesvin 
a  household  made  up  of  foreigners :  a  more  fatal  error  can  scarooly  ||] 
committed  by  female  royalty  in  a  country  so  constitutionally  jealous  aii 
full  of  national  pride  as  England.    The  parliamentary  records  of  iM 
same  year  testify,  ''  that  groat  discontents  were  engendered  in  thenuMJil  ^ 
of  all  classes  of  men  oo.  account  of  the  influx  of  fordgneis  wluebifal 
king*s  late  marriage  had  introduced  into  the  realm,  the  disorderly  siitfi 
of  the  royal  household,  and  the  evil  influence  exercised  over  pol)&l 
affairs  by  certain  individuals  supposed  to  be  about  the  persoDSof  ^ 
kmg  and  queen." 

These  grievances  attracting  the  attention  of  parliament,  the  0001000% 
with  the  consent  of  the  lords,  proceeded  to  reform  the  royal  hoawlwlij 
and,  as  a  preliminary  step  to  their  regulations,  they  required  tbati^ur 
persons  should  be  removed  out  of  the  king's  house ;  viz.,  the  Idn^s  ^ 
fessor,  the  abbot  of  Dore,  with  Derham  and  Orosbie,  gentlemen  of  bif 
chamber.  Henry,  i-emembering  full  well  that  his  title  to  the  crown  vw 
derived  from  the  voice  of  the  people,  far  from  testifying  resentment  at 
the  interference  of  that  hitherto  disregarded  branch  of  the  l^atareof 
England,  the  commons,  summoned  the  inimical  members  of  his  blue* 
bold  to  attend  him  in  parliament,  which  they  did,  with  the  eioeptiaD  0/ 
the  abbot  of  Dore.  The  king  Hien,  in  his  speech  from  the  throne,'  aid, 
**  That  he  neither  knew  nor  could  imagine  any  particular  cause  or  w»son 
why  the  accused  ought  to  be  removed  out  of  his  household ;  neverthfilesa, 
as  the  lords  and  commons  thought  proper  to  have  it  so,  coitfiiifiiwig  it  to 
be  for  the  good  of  the  realm,  and  most  profitable  to  himself,  to  conform 
to  their  wishes,  he  would  disdharge  them  from  his  household  fortlimtL 
Our  sovereign  lord,  continues  the  record,  said  further,  **  that  he  wonlj 
do  as  much  by  any  who  were  about  his  royal  person,  if  they  «ho^ 
incur  the  hatred  and  indignation  of  his  people.'' 

The  commons  next  appointed  a  committee  of  lords,  Februaiy  22,  to 
xxnke  further  regulatioxus  and  alterations  in  the  appointments  of  the  royal 
household,  especially  in  those  connected  with  the  queen,  when  it^ 
resolved,— "That all  Fr^wsh  persons,  Bretons, Lombards,  ItaliMiB, and 
Navarrese  whatsoever,  be  removed  out  of  the  palace  from  the  king  ^ 
queen,  except  the  queen's  two  daughters  and  Maria  St.  Parensy,  ^khom 
Alderwyche,  John  Purian,  and  their  wives."  This  was  conceded  oy 
Henry,  and  put  into  execution  that  very  day,  and  we  do  not  find  that 

I  Eymer's  Foedera,  voL  ▼«!.    These  were  Bretoo  prtoonos.  «  Pari  Hist.  toI.  U. 
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lie  qneen  offered  any  resistance  to  the  \vishes  of  the  subjecU  and  coun- 
ribrs  of  her  husband ;  but  the  lords  i^reed  to  indulge  her  with  a  Breton 
nok)  two  knights,  a  damsel,  two  chambermaids,  one  mistress,  two 
Mpres^  one  nurse,  and  one  chambermaid  for  the  queen's  daughters, 
fed  a  messenger  to  wait  on  them  at  certain  times.  In  addition  to  these 
PMBODS,  Joanna  retained  eleven  Breton  lavenderers  or  washerwomen,  and 
Indet  layenderer.^  Much  wiser  would  it  have  been  if  sLe  had  taken 
ttunple  by  the  politic  condescension  of  the  king  to  the  wishes  of  his 
fedjects,  and  yielded  an  unconditional  assent  to  the  dismission  of  her 
In^  attendants,  since  the  retention  of  her  Breton  cook,  chamber- 
■lids,  and  washerwomen,  drew  upon  her  a  second  interference  from 


hi  this  year  the  commons  presented  a  petition  to  the  king,  praying, 
•mong  other  things,  "  That  the  queen  would  be  pleased  to  pay  for  her 
Wq^8  to  the  king's  houses,  as  queen  Fhilippa  had  been  used  to  da" 
Joanna  bad  no  settled  revenue  as  queen  of  England,  at  the  time  when 
^is  implied  remonstrance  was  made  by  the  commons  to  king  Henry, 
vk)  was  himself  in  the  most  m-gent  want  of  money,  harassed  with  per- 
petoal  rebellions,  especially  in  Wales,  and  without  means  to  pay  his 
nmtinons  and  discontented  troops  their  wages.  **  Every  source  of  revenue 
|>>^been  anticipated,  and  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  imagine  a  government 
M  greater  distress  for  money  than  that  of  Henry  IV.  at  that  moment."^ 
K  Joanna  had  not  been  in  the  receipt  of  a  splendid  dower  as  duchess- 
dowager  of  Bretagne,  she  would  have  found  herself  involved  in  the  most 
ODianassing  straits  when  queen  of  England. 

,     Pecnniary  cares  and  popular  discontents  were  not  the  only  troubles 

tbat  disturbed  the  wedded  life  of  Joanna  of  Navarre,  who,  though  no 

I  ^r  young,  was  still  sufficiently  attractive  to  become  the  theme  of  the 

fcUowing  amatory  stanzas,  from  no  meaner  a  pen  than  that  of  a  royal 

^tagenet  poet,  Edward,  duke  of  York,  cousin-german  to  king  Henry : 

"  Excellent  sovereign !  seemly  to  see,* 

Proved  pradeooe,  peerless  of  price ; 
i  Bright  blossom  of  benignity, 

I  Of  figare  fairest,  and  ftetfiest  of  days ! 

I  Tour  womanly  beauty  deUdoos 

Hath  me  all  bent  unto  its  chain ; 

But  grant  to  me  your  love  gracious, 

My  heart  will  melt  as  snow  in  rain. 

If  ye  but  wist  my  life,  and  knew 

Of  all  the  pains  that  I  y-feel, 

I  wis  ye  would  upon  me  roe 

Although  your  heart  were  made  of  steel. 


hrtlamentary   Bolls,    5th  Henry   IV.,  *  Walpole  declares  there  is  no  doubt  that 

^ii-  ..  the  verses  are  by  the  duke  of  York;  and  as 

)  r^r^^ta^  Hist,  voL  iL  they  are  addieand  to  the  queen  of  England, 

Sir  tt!-^  ^  -^^  0^  ^6  Privy  Council,  by  there  was  no  othfir  at  that  time  but  Joanna 

^  *wriB  Nicolas.  of  Navarre. 
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And  though  ye  be  of  high  renowr,  i 

Let  mercy  rule  your  heart  bo  free ;  | 

From  you,  lady,  this  is  my  boon. 
To  grant  me  grace  in  some  degree." 

The  arrest  of  the  duke  of  York,  who,  after  a  series  of  loyal  and 
services  to  king  Henry,  was,  on  a  very  frivolous  pretence, 
to  a  rigorous  imprisonment  in  Pevensey-castle,  is  possibly  attribui 
to  the  personal  jealousy  of  the  king.    The  virtuous  and  matronly 
portment  of  Joanna,  however,  both  as  duchess  of  Bretagne  and  qi 
of  England,  were  such  as  to  prevent  the  slightest  shade  of 
from  resting  on  her  conduct.    Whatever  might  have  been  the 
of  the  duke  of  York,  Henry's  displeasure  was  but  temporary,  for  k 
course  of  three  months  he  was  released,  and  restored  to  his  old 
ments. 

Queen  Joanna  used  her  influence  successfully  with  her  royal  hi 
Henry  IV.,  to  obtain  of  him  the  pardon  of  his  great  enemy, 
countess-dowager  of  Oxford,  who  had  excited  an  insurrection  by; 
ing  a  report  that  Kichard  II.  was  living,  and  distributing  little  iirfj 
silver  in  his  name,  as  a  token  to  his  friends  and  adherents.  For* 
ofifence  she  had  been  committed  to  prison,  and  her  goods  confisatd 
the  use  of  king  Henry;  but,  at  the  intercession  of  queen  JoMMi 
freely  restored  the  whole  of  her  forfeit  lands,  tenements,  and 
effects,  and  set  her  at  liberty.^ 

The  year  1406  commenced  with  fresh  remonstrances  from  pailiri 
on  the  subject  of  Joanna's  foreign  attendants.  The  commons ' 
now  assumed  a  decided  voice  in  the  legislation  of  England,  John! 
the  speaker,  in  his  celebrated  address  for  liberty  of  speaking,  tool 
sion  to  comment  on  the  disorderly  state  of  the  royal  household, 
at  the  same  time,  "that  the  order  of  that  house  for  removing 
the  queen's  court  had  been  very  ill  observed."  It  was,  on  thifc«j 
"  That  certain  strangers,  who  did  seem  to  be  oflBcers  about  1i« 
should  by  a  certain  day  depart  the  realm."  Whereupon  a  writ  to 
claim  the  same  was  directed  to  the  sheriffs  of  London.^  The  parliM 
also  took  the  liberty  of  recommending  the  sovereign  to  obserw 
strictest  economy  in  his  household.  Henry  received  this  advice 
gi-aciously,  and  promised  to  retrench  all  superfluous  expenses, 
restricted  the  expenditure  of  his  establisment  to  10,000?.  a-year. 
likewise  declared  his  wish  for  the  reformation  of  all  abuses,  and  reqi 
the  parliament  to  take  order  for  the  payment  of  the  debts  of  his  hfl 
hold,  and  to  grant  a  suitable  income  to  his  queen,  for  the  maintenan 
her  state.'  The  request  for  the  dower  of  queen  Joanna  was 
John  Tiptoft,  the  speaker,  and  others  of  the  commons ;  and  by  w 

1  Collins's  Ancient  Families.    Rymer's  Foedera*  vol.  viii.  p.  379. 
.    2  Parliamentary  Bol]a»  5Ui  and  6tli  of  Henry  lY.  '  I^<> 
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is  parliament  she  was  endowed  with  all  the  revenues  enjoyed  by  Anne 
Bohemia,  the  first  queen  of  Richard  IL,  to  the  value  of  ten  thousand 
ttks  per  annum ;  so  that  with  wards,  marriages,  and  other  contin- 
her  income  was  equal  to  that  of  any  previous  queen  of  England. 
Henry  granted  a  safe-conduct,  January  4th,  1406,  to  John  de 
"  the  secretary  of  his  dear  and  royal  consort  Johane,  to  enable 
to  negotiate  certain  matters  in  Bretagne,  with  regard  to  her  dower 
;  also  for  him  to  bring  horses  and  other  things  for  her  use,  pro- 
nothing  be  attempted  to  the  prejudice  of  the  people  and  crown  of 
id."    Henry,  at  the  same  time,  granted  letters  of  protection  to 
masters  of  two  ships  from  Bretagne,  bringing  lamps  and  other 
lies  for  the  use  of  the  queen.^ 

Pns  year,  Henry's  youngest  daughter,  the  princess  Philippa,  was 

teed  to  Eric,  king  of  Sweden  and  Denmark.   About  the  same  period, 

bna  was  compelled  to  resign  her  two  youngest  daughters,  Blanche 

IMiaiguerite  of  Bretagne,  to  the  repeated  importunities  of  the  duke, 

t  eldest  brother,  that  prince  having  concluded  maniages  for  both, 

^  he  considered  would  greatly  strengthen  his  interests.*    On  the 

rtnre  of  her  daughters,  queen  Joanna  retired  with  the  king  to  her 

toe-palace,  Leeds-castle,  in  Kent,  to  avoid  the  infection  of  the 

%  which  raged  so  dreadfully  in  London,   that  thirty  thousand 

5  fell  victims  to  its  fury.    After  spending  the  greater  part  of  the 

at  Leeds,  the  king  and  queen,  designing  to  visit  Norfolk,  or,  as 

iiy,  Pleshy,  in  Essex,  embarked  at  Queenborough,  in  the  isle  of 

Jj  with  the  intention  of  going  by  sea.     The  royal  vessel  was  fol- 

)>Y  four  others,  with  the  attendants  and  baggage,  when  they  were 

'ly  attacked  by  pirates,  lying  in  wait  at  the  Nore,  who  took  four 

king's  ships,  and  carried  away  Sir  Thomas  Rampstone,  the  vice- 

terlain,  with  all  the  king's  furniture,  plate,  and  wearing-apparel. 

sing  himself  had  a  very  narrow  escape  of  falling  into  the  hands  of 

Bold  adventurers.^ 

iaia  took  infinite  pains  to  promote  a  good  understanding  between 
Osband  and  the  duke  her  son.  Henry,  in  his  letters  to  the  duke 
retagne.  May,  1407,  addresses  him  as  "his  dearest  son,"  and 
"  his  earnest  wish,  on  account  of  the  close  tie  existing  between 
trough  his  dearest  consort,  that  peace  and  amity  may  be  esta- 
\  to  prevent  the  efiusion  of  Christian  blood."  *  The  duke,  in  reply, 
"  As  our  dearest  mother,  the  queen  of  England,  has  several  times 
'  her  wish  that  all  good  friendship  should  subsist  between  our 

j's  Fcedera.  grandson  of  Sir  OliverXJllsson :  she  died  snd- 

oe  was  married  at  twelve  years  old  denly  on  tlie  day  of  the  marriage,  June  26th, 

•  Vttcomit  Lomagne,  eldest  son  of  Ber-  1407.    It  was  suspected,  afterwards,  that  both 

tSS  ^  Armagnac,  June  30,  1406.  these  princesses  were  poisoned. 

»uowing  year.  Marguerite  was  espoused  »  HaU.    Speed.    Stowe. 

"n  ae  Rohan,  count  of  Pocrhaet,  the  *  Rymer's  Foedera. 
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very  redoubted  lord  and  fkther,  Henry^  king  of  FiUgland,  aod  loixb 
Ireland,  her  lord  and  i^ouse,  on  one  part,  and  ourselves  on  the  otho^l 
desire  to  enter  into  an  amicable  treaty."  The  result  of  Joanna's  mel 
tion  yiw  a  truce  between  England  and  Bretagne^  which  was  prodiia 
on  the  13th  ef  September,  1407.^  The  town  of  Hereford  was  addd 
the  queen's  dower  by  king  Henry,  the  same  year,  and  she  was,  with! 
sons,  the  prince  of  Wales,  Thomas,  John,  and  Humphrey,  recommeoi 
by  biTn  to  the  parliament  for  farther  pecuniary  grants.^  ^ 

An  interesting  proof  of  Joanna's  respect  for  the  memory  of  Beri 
lord,  the  husband  of  her  youth  and  the  father  of  her  children,  is  io 
found  in  one  of  the  royal  briefs  in  the  Foedera,  dated  Fehrnaif^ 
1408,  in  which  king  Henry  says,  "  At  the  request  of  our  dearest  odBiA 
an  alabaster  tomb  has  been  made  for  the  defunct  duke  of  BiebM 
formerly  her  husband,  to  be  conveyed  in  the  bai^e  of  St.  Kicyatv 
Nanteft  to  Bretagne,  with  three  of  our  English  li^es,  the  same « 
made  the  tomb,  viz.,  Thomas  Colyn,  Thomas  Holewell,  and  IDwrt^ 
Foppeh&m,  to  place  the  said  tomb  in  the  church  of  I^ants;  Joli 
Guyeharde,  the  master  of  the  said  barge,  and  ten  mariners  of  'M^i 
and  the  said  barge  is  to  be  considered  by  the  English  merchants  vsM 
our  especial  protection."  There  is  a  fine  engraving  of  this  early  speowi 
of  English  sculpture  in  the  second  volume  of  Dom  Morice's  CSuonicte 
of  Bretagne.  It  bears  the  recumbent  figure  of  the  warlike  Jolffi  ♦ 
Montfort,  duke  of  Bretagne,  armed  cap-arpi^,  according  to  the  ftsIfflB* 
the  times. 

Henry  IV.  granted  to  Joanna  six  lead-mines  in  England,  with  woA- 
men  and  deputies  to  load  her  ship  ;  and  this  he  notifies  to  her  «a,  tto 
duke  of  Bretagne,  in  1409,  as  these  mines  had  been  acciistom«d  to 
export  ore  to  Bretagne,  and  he  wished  the  duke  to  remit  the  impost  for 
the  time  to  come.  The  king  and  queen  kept  their  Christmas  court  this 
year  at  Eltham,  which  seems  to  have  been  a  favourite  abode  vith  tw 
royal  pair.  That  Joanna  was  a  patroness  of  the  father  of  Engjiw 
poetry,  Chaucer,  may  be  inferred  from  her  munificent  grants  to  his  son 
Thomas,  to  whom  she  gave,  in  the  twelfth  year  of  Heniy  IT.,  »• 
manors  of  Wotten  and  Stantesfield  for  life.' 

In  the  summer  of  1412,  Joanna  received  a  visit  from  her  third  sen, 

count  Jules,  of  Bretagne.    Henry  granted  a  safe-conduct  for  him  aw "" 

retinue,  consisting  of  twenty  persons,  with  horses  and  arms,  with* 

proviso,  that  no  banished  person  be  brought  into  England  in  the  pnn«*| 

train,  to  the  injury  and  peril  of  the  realm.*    The  young  princ*  ^ 

came  to  England  to  die.    At  the  close  of  the  parliament,  the  samey^i 

the  ipeakar  of  the  coiamons  once  more  recommended  to  the  ^*\' 

1  Rymert  Foedera.  Henry  V.    flh  oriy  daughter  A*J  »  JJ 

»  Parliamentary  Hist.  heiress,  to<*  for  her  third  hsstaw  mv^, 

s  Thomas  Chancer  served  as  speaker  to  the     de  la  Pole,  duke  of  SidR)%< 

Honse  of  Commons  in  the  second  year  of       «  Bymer. 
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moos  oi  the  queen  and  the  prinoes  his  saasy  piayiiig  ihd  adTaocemeEvt 
{iiieir  eatoteSk  The  petitkn  was  qtiite  inLreaflOBabie  as  i^garded  queen 
mxxDEif  wha  enjoyed  so  lacge  an  keome  as  queen  of  Tingjain^  besideB 
Kiieh  dower  from  the  states  of  Bvetagne;  hut  she  nev'er  oooifcted  an 
tertnmty  g£  adding  to  her  wealth,  which  sausii  havei  baeft  T0Ky  eoor 

I  Amce  was  certainly  the  besetting  sin  of  Joamoa  of  Norarre ;  and 
iisBordkl  propensitj  ^obaUy  originated  from  the  preastir^of  pecuiviaiy 
MM  with  w!bidi  shA  had  to  eontend  as  princess  of  Kayarre,  as  duchess 
tpretagne,  and  during  the  first  years  of  h^  marri^e  with  king  Henry, 
jhroondttct  as  a  stepmother  ai^)eaEs  to  have  been  conoiliatiag.  E/ven 
|Aea  the  wikl  and  i»:otfligate  conduct  of  the  heir  of  Englaiid  had 
itasDged  him  from  his  laliher's  councik  and  affections,  sach  ewifidential 
iBdiniP  subsisted  between  young  Heniry  and  Joanna,  that  he  em{>byed 
{bt  iniiie&ce  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  king's  consent  to  the  laar- 
p^  of  the  jormg  earl  of  March,  at  that  time  his  ward  and  friend. 
^  the  disgrace  of  the  queen,  however^  it.  is  recorded,  by  the  indubitable 
■ndeaoe  of  the  isffoe  r(^8,  ^t  she  received,  as  the  price  of  her  good 
iffices  on  thia  occasion,  a  ptEomissory  bribe  frcon  the  prizics  i  witness 
*»  entry:— 

'  *To  Joanna,  queen  of  TrhgT«"<ir  In  money  paid  to  her  by  the  hands  of  Tarnelte  Brocket 
^SiciiolaB  Aktorwleb,  in  part  payment  of  a  greater  mm,  due  to  the  iai«  qoeetft  upon  h 
-y^at^eementflaade  between  tb&  aaid  queen  and  our  prcaeBtlord  t]fee  lsii]&  espaebOi^' 
"neoiing  tUs  marriage  of  the  earl  of  March,  pnrchased  and  obtained  of  the  ealAlady  the 
9wnby  onr  said  lord  now  the  king,  whilst  he  was  prince  of  Wates.  ^ 
*%iRlt  privy  seal,  £1M.'* 

I    Wlien  we  G(»isider  that^  in  virtue  of  legitimate  descent,  the  eaxl  of 

I  Schwas  the  rightful  sovereign  of  England,  it  is  surprising  hoiw  such  a 
^^^Q  was  ever  advocated  by  tibe  Lancastrian  prince  of  Wales,  or  per- 
>^^  by  so  profound  a  politiclaa  as  his  father,  who  must  have  been 
*We  of  the  perilous  consequences  to  his  desoendanta ;  and  it  is  a  proof 

.  ^Joanna  must  have  possessed  an  unbounded  ascendaney over  tki 

>  sund  q£  the  king,  to  have  been  able  to  carry  that  point.  The  ladies  of 
^  Lancastrkn  royal  family  who  wrote  to  Henry  IV^  do  not  forget,  it) 
f"?^  ^  influential  queen  in  their  letters.    His  sister,  queen  Katherine, 

j  iKirefisof  Castile^  uses  these  words :  '^Most  dear  and  beloved  brother  and 
^^d,  I  entreat. that  by  all  means^  asoootinually  as  you  can^  you  wiU  certify 

vttidlflt  na^]^^^  ^f  y^um^  health,  aoid  tife^and  gxd  estate,  and  of  the  queen, 
j^  OQoqianicKi,  my  dearest  and  best-loved  »ster."  His  half-sister,  of 
^e  Beaufort  line^  Joanna,  countess  of  Westmoreland,  wrote  to  him  from 

,  **VcMile,  and  after  telling,  very  prettily,  the  story  of  a  romantic  love- 
^^'^^^  between  Christopher  Standish  and  Margaret  Fleming,  recom- 

*  ^Oi^the  lady  to  the  care  of  the  queen.  She  ventures  not  to  call  the 
^ng  her  brother,  but  says,  "  And  most  puissant  prince  and  my  sowieign 
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lord,  his  (Christopher's)  father  has  dismissed  him  from  his  service, 
that  merely  because  he  and  Margaret  married  for  downright  love, 
out  thinking  what  they  should  have  to  live  upon ;  wherefore  I  e 
your  most  high  and  puissant  lordship  to  ordain  for  the  said  M«]gi 
some  suitable  dwelling,  or  else  to  place  her  with  the  queea  your 
whom  God  preserve.*^ 

Henry  IV.,  at  that  time  sinking  under  a  complication  of  infinniti 
was  probably  indebted  to  the  cherishing  care  of  his  consort  for  tSU 
comfort  he  was  capable  of  enjoying  in  life ;  and  Joanna,  who  had  kaa 
so  well  how  to  adapt  herself,  while  in  early  youth,  to  the  waj 
humours  of  her  first  husband  (the  most  quarrelsome  prince  in 
was  doubtless  an  adept  in  the  art  of  pleasing,  and  of  governing 
appearing  to  do  so.    Henry,  though  only  in  his  forty-seventh  yar; 
worn  out  with  bodily  and  mental  sufferings.    His  features,  (m 
larly  beautiful,  and  of  which  he,  in  some  of  his  penitentiary 
acknowledges  himself  to  have  been  proud,^  became,  in  the  aatooi 
this  year,  so  marred  and  disfigured  by  that  loathsome  disease  thelgn 
as  to  prevent  him  from  appearing  in  public'   On  account  of  ihiia 
sickness,  he  kept  his  last  Christmas  at  Eltham,  with  his  queen,  mi 
seclusion.    His  complaint  was  accompanied  by  epileptic  fits,  or  d 
like  trances,  in  which  he  sometimes  lay  for  hours,  without  tetil 
any  signs  of  life.    He,  however,  rallied  a  little  towards  the  close 
holidays,  and  was  enabled  after  Candlemas  to  keep  his  birthday, 
return  to  his  palace  at  Westminster.    He  was  at  his  devotions 
the  shrine  of  St.  Edward,  in  the  abbey,  when  his  last  fatal 
apoplexy  seized  him,  and  it  was  supposed  by  every  one  that  h 
dead ;  but  being  removed  to  the  abbot's  state  apartments,  whidi 
nearer  than  his  own,  and  laid  on  a  pallet  before  the  fire,  he  renn^ 
asked  "  where  he  was  ?'*    He  was  told,  "  In  the  Jerusalem 
Henry  received  this  answer  as  his  knell,  for  it  had  been  preW 
him  that  he  should  die  in  Jerusalem,  which  he  supposed  to  beihe^ 
city,  and  had  solemnly  received  the  cross,  in  token  that  it  was  Mail 
tion  to  undertake  a  crusade  for  the  expiation  of  his  sins.    The  bteq 
had  shed  in  supporting  his  title  to  the  throne  lay  very  heavily 
conscience  during  the  latter  years  of  his  reign ;  and  in  the  hour 
departure  he  particularly  requested  that  the  miserere  should  be  i 
him,  which  contained  a  penitential  acknowledgment  of  sin,  andt 
plication  to  be  delivered  from  "  blood-guiltiness.**    He  then 
his  ^dest  son,  Henry,  prince  of  Wales,  to  whom  he  addressed 

1  QDtt  MSS.    French  letter :  no  date.  day  Scroope,  archbishop  of  York,  vmo 

2  Hardyng's  CSironicle.  for  treason  without  benefit  of  doff" 
'  If  we  may  trust  the  witness  of  Hayde-     extreme  anxiety  of  his  mind,  at  ttt^ 

ston^  a  priestly  liistorian  devoted  to  the    had  probably  itvm  a  oomidde 
cauae  of  Richard  11.,  Henry  lY.  was  smitten     his  constitation. 
with  the  leprosy  as  with  a  blight,  on  the  very 
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ttirable  exhortations  as  to  his  future  life  and  government  Shakspeare 
!  repeated  almost  verbatim  the  death-bed  eloquence  of  the  expiring 
g,  in  that  touching  speech,  commencing,  "  Come  hither,  Henry :  sit 
iQ  on  my  bed." 

BKng  Henry  was  doubtless  arrayed  in  his  regal  robes  and  diadem 

ale  publicly  performing  his  devotions  at  the  throne  of  the  royal  saint, 

\  popular  predecessor,  which  accounts  for  the  crown  having  been 

koed  on  his  piUow,  whence  it  was  removed  by  his  son  Henry,  prince 

Wales,  during  the  long  death-like  swoon  which  deceived  aU  present 

^the  belief  that  the  vital  spark  was  extinct.   Of  the  many  historians 

b  have  recorded  the  interesting  death-scene  of  Henry  IV.,  not  one 

I  mentioned  his  consort,  queen  Joanna,  as  being  present  on  that  occa- 

i.    King  Henry's  will,  which  was  made  three  years  before  his  death, 

SB  testimony  to  the  deep  remorse  and  self-condemnation  which 

iompanied  him  to  the  grave.    He  added  the  duchy  of  Lancaster  to 

>  dowry  of  his  queen  Joanna  by  this  document.    Henry  expired  on 

:  Cuthbert's-day,  March  19,  1413.    He  was  buried  near  Edward  the 

bk  Prince,  in  Canterbury  Cathedral,  with  great  pomp  and  state,  on 

mty  Sunday. 

t  the  first  years  of  her  widowhood,  queen  Joanna  received  every 

i  of  attention  and  respect  from  the  new  king,  Henry  V.,  who  was 

Oils  to  avail  himself  of  her  influence  with  her  son,  the  duke  of 

igne,  in  order  to  secure  the  alliance  of  that  prince  in  his  projected 

^with  France.  ■  Henry,  in  his  letters  and  treaties,  always  styles  the 

I  of  Bretagne  his  dearest  brother,  and  the  duke  reciprocates  the 

Men  addressing  him.^     The  temporizing  politics  of  the  duke  prove 

3u8  own  interests  were  studied  by  him,  in  preference  to  his  royal 

nei^s  regard  for  her  English  connexions.    Joanna  was  intrusted  by 

loyal  stepson  with  a  share  in  the  government  during  his  absence, 

I  he  undertook  lus  expedition  against  France.     Speed,  Stowe,  Hall, 

mm,  and  White  Kennet,  affirm  that  she  was  made  queen-regent  at 

ime  time  that  John,  duke  of  Bedford,  was  appointed  protector  and 

•Scutenant  of  England.    Trussel  2  uses  these  words :  —  "  Henry 

ited  his  mother-in-law,  Joan  de  Navar,  a  woman  of  great  prudence 

idgment  in  national  affairs,  to  be  r^ent  in  his  absence,  with  the 

of  the  privy  council."    She  was  treated  with  higher  considera- 

ihan  was  ever  shown  to  a  queen-dowj^er  of  this  country  who  was 

queen-mother,  and  appears  to  have  enjoyed  the  favour  and  con- 

of  the  king  in  no  slight  degree. 

same  day  that  Henry  quitted  his  metropolis,  June  18th,  after 

been  in  solenm  procession  to  St.  Paul's  with  the  lord  mayor  and 

,tion  of  the  city  of  London,  to  offer  his  prayers  and  oblations  for 

ss  of  his  expedition,  he  returned  to  Westminster  for  the  purpose 

I  Rymer's  Foedera.  -  « VoL  L 
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of  takingja  personal  leave  of  queen  Joanna.*   This  dicom^aance  is  cob-i 

memocated  in  a  curions  poem  of  the  thne  2 — ' 

**  To  Powlys  then  Tie  held  hij  way 
With  all  his  lordys,  sooth  to  say ; 
The  mayor  uraa-retdy,  and  xoet  htm  theK 
With  the  crafts  of  London  in  good  array. 

•  Hail !  comely  Wng,'  the  mayor  'gan  say ; 
'  The  graoe  of  G«d(mw>be  vritk  ttiee. 
And  ^pocd  thee  well  in  thy  Joamey, 
And  grant  thee  ever  more  degree :' 

*  Amen  !*  qveMlh  all  the  cxnmnefBBilly. 
To  Saint  IVmlys  then  he  held  his  ivqy. 
And  offered  there  fnU  worthily  ; 

From  thence  to  the  qneen  the  self-same  day. 
And  ifKfk  Us  lewve  MlTeverenfly.'* 

This  farewell  visit  to  queen  Joanna  was  the  last  thing  Hemy  V.  did 
previously  to  leaving  his  capital.  Their  perfect  amity  at  that  thne  may 
be  inferred  from  Henry's  gracions  licence  to  the  royal  widow,  vhonij* 
styles  *•  his  dearest  mother,  Joanna,  queen  of  England,"  to  reside  vilii 
her  retinue  in  any  of  his  royal  castles  of  Windsor,  WaUingforcl,  Berk- 
hamstead,  and  Hertford,  as  of  old,  during  his  absence  in  foreign  pwls. 
There  are  also  various  gifts  and  concessions  granted  by  Henry  V.  ^ 
queen  Joanna  on  the  rolls  of  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  years  of  hisieigB* 

The  foreign  connexions  of  Joanna,  and  her  pertinacity  in  rebuniD? 
her  Breton  and  Navarrese  attendants  alDout  her  person,  excited  once 
mare  an  expression  of  jealous  displeasure  from  the  English  parliainent; 
and  an  address  was  presented  to  the  Mng,  complaining  of  her  disre^ 
to  the  act  for  purging  the  royal  household  of  aliens,  Bretcnis,  and  other 
foreigners,  passed  in  the  seventli  year  of  the  late  king  Heniyy"' 
"  For,  notwithstanding  that  act,  many  Bretons  had  come  into  the  ong- 
dom  again,  "Some  of  whom  were  t^cn  dwelling  in  the  queen's  hoofle,  and 
others  very  near  it,  to  hear,  discover,  and  learn  the  secrets  of  the  realin, 
and  to  carry  money  and  jewels  out  of  the  kingdom ;  and  it  vss  requested 
that  ttie  king  would  constrain  all  such  to  depart  before  the  feast  of  St 
John  tihe  Baptist."*  That  Joanna  had  failed  in  her  endeavours  to  po^ 
swade  her  son,  the  duke  of  Bretagne,  to  espouse  king  Henry's  side  w 
the  great  contest  between  England  and  Prance,  and  that  he  persisted  iB 
maintaining  a  strict  neutrality,  was  probably  the  cause  of  tiis  attack, 
which  appears  to  have  emanated  from  the  jvalous  hostility  of  her  step- 
son, Bedford,  her  coadjutor  in  the  regency.  Unfortunately,  too,  for  w^ 
her  second  son,  Arthur,  earl  of  Richmond,  although  an  English  snbje^ 
having  performed  homage  to  kin^  Henry  for  his  earldom,  openly  violated 
his  allegiance  T^y  engaging  und^er  king  Charles's  banner,  and  attacoDg 
th«  cful^iosts  of  Henry's  camp,  near  A^inconrt,  at  the  bead  of  tvo 
thoBsand  French  cavaliy.    This  fiery  assault,  his  first  essay  in  aroSi 

1  Sk  Harris  Nicolas's  Apincotrrt,  p.  24.  2  Preeen-ed  among  the  HarleJan  MSS. 

3  Rymer's  Fadsra.  *  ParL  Kolls,  voL  iv. 
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18  made  at  midnight,  on  the  eve  of  St.  Crispin's-day,  in  the  midst  of 
tempest  of  wind  and  rain.  Arthur  was  repulsed  by  the  troc^  of  his 
jyal  step-brother  ;  he  was  desperately  wonnded,  and  made  prisoner  in 
be  battle  the  following  day. 

Bis  capture  is  recorded  by  a  temporary  chronicler  in  ^aiese  wrods  :— 

*The  son  of  the  late  dnbe  of  Bretagne,  by  tiie  queen-regent  of  England, 

TOs  taken  prisoner."    Joanna  of  Navarre  is  again  mentioned,  by  this  title, 

^  fl»  same  historian,  who  says :  "  King  Henry  despatched  a  messeaiiger 

arcr  to  England,  to  the  queen-regent,  with  news  of  his  victory,  which 

illed  the  nation  with  universal  joy.  Te  Dtum  was  sung  in  all  the  churches, 

lad  a  mighty  processiou,  consisting  of  the  queen,  prelates,  and  noMity, 

wMi  the  mayor  and  corporation  of  the  city  of  London,  walked  frcMn  St. 

KmI^  to  Westminster  on  the  following  day,  to  return  public  thanks  to 

Almighty  God."     The  Chwrnicle  of  London  ^  also  states  •*  that  queen 

Johane,  with  her  lords,  attended  by  the  mayor,  aldermen,  and  several  of 

the  li?ery  companies  of  London,  walked  in  solemn  procession  from  St. 

Bad's  to  Westminster-abbey,  to  offer  thanksgivings  for  the  victory ; " 

and  having  niade  a  rich  offering  at  the  shrine  of  St.  Edward,  tihey  all 

wtanwd  in  triumph  to  the  city,  amidst  the  acclamations  of  the  people. 

Whoever  might  exult  in  the  national  triumph  of  Aginoourt,  Joanna  had 

^le  cause  for  joy.    The  husband  of  her  eldest  daughter,  the  valiant 

doke  of  Alen^on,  who  clove  king  Henry's  jewelled  ooronal  with  his 

^ttle-axe  in  the  milee,  was  there  slain.    Her  brother,  Charles  of  iNa- 

'MR,  the  constable  of  France,  died  of  his  wounds  the  following  day  ; 

«j4  Arthur,  her  gallant  son,  was  a  captive.    No  trifling  tax  must  the 

^wed  queen  have  paid  for  greatness,  when,  instead  of  putting  on  her 

nwwning  weeds,  and  indulging  in  the  natural  grief  of  a  fond  mother's 

J^rt  for  these  family  calamities,  she  was  called  upon  to  assume  the 

jjittering  trappings  of  state,  and  to  take  the  leading  part  in  a  public  pa- 

fi^ant  of  rejoicing.    Till  this  latter  duty  was  performed  as  befitted  -the 

^^Km  of  England,  she  forbore  to  weep  and  make  hunentatiaa  for  the 

«ead,<jr  to  bewail  the  captivity  of  him  who  was  led  a  prisoner  in  -the 

*^aofthe  royal  victor. 

Tke  trials  of  Joanna  only  commenced  with  the  battle  of  Aginoourt, 
»w  she  had  to  endure  much  maternal  anxiety  as  to  the  future  posilMMi 
<*f  her  eldest  son,  the  reigning  duke  of  Bretagne,  witfli  whose  temporizmg 
J^WJt  Henry  V.  was  greatly  exasperated ;  and  she  had  to  peffeim  the 
wd  task  of  welcoming,  with  deoettful  smiles  and  congratulations,  the 
*»Ai^hty  victor  who  had  wrought  her  house  such  woe,  and  who  was  the 
aihiter  of  her  son  Arthur's  fate.  Arthur  erf  Bretagne,  as  earl  olf  Rich- 
^^,  was  Henry's  subject,  and  by  bearing  arms  against  him  at  Agin- 
^  <^ttrt  had  violated  his  liegeman's  oath,  and  stood  in  a  very  different 
positioa  with  his  royal  step-brother  from  the  other  imsooerB.  Well  it 
1  Edited  Iqr  Sir  Harris  Nicolas.    Harrison's  Surr^  of  London. 
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was  for  him,  considering  the  vindictive  temper  of  Henry  V.,  that  tbe 
queen  had  in  former  times  laid  that  prince  under  obligations,  by  astnfr* 
ing  him  in  time  of  need  with  pecuniary  aid.  The  first  internet 
between  Joanna  and  her  captive  son  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  tou^. 
ing  passages  in  history.  They  had  not  seen  each  other  for  tvebwt 
years,  when  Arthur  as  a  boy  visited  the  court  of  England,  to  recant 
the  investiture  of  the  earldom  of  Richmond  from  his  royal  ste^ 
father,  Henry  IV.  Joanna,  anxious  to  ascertain  whether  he  retaM"^ 
any  remembrance  of  her  person,  which,  perhaps,  she  felt  was  faded  bjf  j 
years  of  anxious  tendance  on  a  husband  sick  alike  in  body  and  mint] 
yet  fondly  hoping  that  maternal  instinct  would  lead  him  to  her  aimv 
placed  one  of  her  ladies  in  the  chair  of  state,  and  retired  amoDg  tet 
attendants,  two  of  whom  stood  before  her,  while  she  watched  wbat 
would  follow.  Arthur,  as  might  be  expected,  took  the  queen's  repre- 
sentative for  his  mother ;  she  supported  the  character  for  some  tiinfi,»i 
desired  him  to  pay  his  compliments  to  her  ladies.  When,  intuni,te 
came  to  Joanna,  her  heart  betrayed  her,  and  she  exclaimed,  "Unhapiy 
son,  do  you  not  know  me  ?"  The  call  of  nature  was  felt ;  both  Dwtiier 
and  son  burst  into  tears.  They  then  embraced  with  great  teDdemc^ 
and  she  gave  him  a  thousand  nobles,  which  the  princely  youth  to- 
buted  among  his  fellow-prisoners  and  his  guards,  together  with  seme 
apparel  But  after  this  interview,  Henry  V.  prevented  all  commMiw 
tion  between  queen  Joanna  and  her  son.^ 

Arthur  was  doomed  to  waste  the  flower  of  his  youth  in  a  rigoroos  coo- 
finement,  first  in  the  Tower  of  London,  and  afterwards  in  Fotheriugay' 
castle,  the  king  being  too  much  exasperated  against  him  to  list®  to 
Joanna's  intercessions,  either  for  his  release  or  ransom.  Henry,  hsv^ 
ever,  continued  to  treat  his  royal  stepmother  with  great  respect  At 
the  feast  of  St  George,  1416,  queen  Joanna,  who  was  a  IsLdyof^^' 
ter,  with  his  aunts,  the  queens  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  his  sisters,  theqiwcn 
of  Denmark  and  duchess  of  Holland,  received  each  eight  eUs  of  woe- 
coloured  cloth,  with  two  furs  made  of  three  hundred  bellies  of  miw^r 
and  one  hundred  and  seventy  garter  stripes  to  correspond,  to  makethea 
i-obes,  furred  and  embroidered  with  the  military  order  of  the  Garter,  w 
alike,  as  the  gift  of  the  king.  Henry,  on  this  occasion,  presented  dottt 
and  fur  to  a  chosen  number  of  the  great  ladies  of  the  court,  as  well  as  to 
the  princes  of  the  blood-royal  and  the  knights  of  the  Garter,  that  they 
might  all  appear  in  the  robes  of  their  order,  to  grace  the  high  festiw 
of  that  year."  Henry  was  induced  to  conclude  a  truce  with  the  duk« « 
Bretagne,  as  he  himself  specifies,  "  at  the  prayer  of  Joanna,"*  whom  » 
styles  "that  excellent  and  most  dear  lady,  the  queen  our  molHiiff' 
This  was  in  the  year  1417. 

1  Histoire  d'Artur,  troizldme  Due  de  BraUgne.  From  Sir  Harris  NIooWli  Agineov^^ 
2  Ryxner's  Foedera.  s  Ibid. 
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Qng  Henry  directed  his  collectors  of  the  port  of  London,  July  1418^ 
tUow  three  sealed  cases  of  money,  sixty  pipes  of  wine,  seven  bsuBkets 
lamps,  two  bales  of  cloth  of  Joscelin,  and  one  barrel  of  anchovies, 
UDg  to  his  dearest  mother,  Joanna,  queen  of  England,  at  her  need,  in 
ship  called  the  St  Nicholas  of  Nantes,  to  pass  without  collecting  any 
joat  or  due,^  The  same  day  he  directs  the  authorities  of  the  ports  of 
fiDouth  and  Dartmouth  to  admit,  free  of  all  duty,  Johan  de  Moine 
n  the  ports  of  Bretagne,  with  eight  great  barrels  of  wine  of  Tyre 
I  Malmsey  for  his  dearest  mother,  Joanna,  queen  of  England,  from 
|80Q,  the  duke  of  Bretagne.  The  St.  Nicholas  of  Nantes  appears  to 
SB  been  constantly  employed  by  her  royal  owner  in  trading-voyagea 
veen  the  ports  of  London  and  Bretagne,  for  the  exchange  of  the 
unfactures  and  commercial  imports  of  those  countries  duty  free,  a 
riiege  of  which  the  thrifty  dowager  of  England  and  Bretagne  doubt-^ 
I  made  grejat  pecuniary  advantage.  On  one  occasion,  however,  the 
ight  of  the  St.  Nicholas  is  of  a  different  description,  or  at  least  that 
which  the  most  important  stress  is  laid  in  the  king's  gracious  permit 
safe  and  free  export  to  Bretagne,  consisting,  among  other  valuables,, 
leurious  selection  of  live-stock,  for  presentation  to  the  young  duchess* 
Bretagne,  Joanna's  daughter-in-law ;  viz.,  Jacotin  de  Hasse,  horse 
ftt  to  our  lady  the  queen,  with  four  horses,  three  palfreys  and  their 
Ifings,  a  certain  organ-player,  and  &pa^e  geay*  (popinjay),  meaning 
PRoi  With  this  amusing  cargo  Joanna  also  sends  a  present  of 
|rih  of  London  "  to  the  Breton  duchess ;  a  presumptive  evidence  that 

tQufactures  of  the  English  metropolis  were  held  in  some  esteem 
foreign  queen,  and  considered  acceptable  and  suitable  offerings  to 
lifal  daughter  of  Prance. 

^e  the  queen-dowager  was  thus  harmlessly,  and  perhaps,  with 
^  to  her  patronage  of  cloth  of  London,  usefully  employed,  she 

I  suddenly  arrested  at  her  dower-palace  of  Havering-Bower,  by  the 
|»of  the  duke  of  Bedford,  the  regent  of  England.—  "The  king's 
pnother,  queen  Johanne,"  says  Walsingham,^  *' being  accused  by 
Wtt  persons  of  an  act  of  witchcraft,  which  would  have  tended 
^  king's  harm,  was  committed  (all  her  attendants  being  re- 
wd)  to  the  custody  of  Sir  John  Pelham,  who,  having  furnished  her 

II  nine  servants,  placed  her  in  Pevensey-castle,  there  to  be  kept 

ler  his  control."  *    Joanna's  principal  accuser  was  her  confessor,  John 

^nner's  Foedeia.  The  cloth  was  a  spedeB  also,  gives  thla  account:  '*ThiB  same  yeav 

g  manu&cture,  much  of  the  nature  of  fi-ere  Bandolf,  a  master  of  divinity,  that  eome 

■n;  it  was  the  finest  of  that  linen  called  time  was  the  queen's  confessor,  at  the  ex- 

hi  cloth,  for  which  Bretagne  was  fiunous  citiog  of  the  said  queen,  by  sorcery,  and  necro- 

le  middle  ages.   Bennes  sheets  were  often  mancy  wrought  for  to  tutroy  the  king ;  but, 

V  will  as  costly  luxuries.  as  God  wolde,  his  falseness  was  at  last  espied^ 

nymer'B  Foedera.  wherefore  by  common  parliament  the  queen 

Utewise  Holinshed,  Speed,  Stowe.    Par-  forfeited    her    lands."     Otterboume    says, 

^tary  Hist  of  England.  Joanna  committed  an  iniiBmouB  moIe/ScitMn, 

^  London  Chronicle,  a  contemporary  and  was  takm  from  her  fiunily,  and  given  to 
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Bandolf,  a  Minorite  friar ;  though  it  «eemB  Henry  had  bad  prerioos  IM 
fvniation  that  tibe  qneen-dowager,  with  the  aid  of  two  domestic  aonoq 
Boger  Odies  of  Salisboiy  and  Petromel  Brooart,  was  desding  wilhi 
poweis  of  daiknieai  fior  his  destructioQ.^  John  Handolf  was  smri 
at  the  ide  of  Gnemiey,  and  sent  over  to  the  king  in  Normandy,' 
hia  eonfeanons  aeem  to  haye  determined  Henry  to  proceedings  of  i 
utmost  rigour  against  his  royal  atepmodier ;  i^  was  committed 
doae  prisoner, — ^fiist  to  the  castle  of  Leeds,  one  ^  her  own  palaoo; 
afterwards  to  that  of  Pevensey,  and  deprived  noSt  only  of  herrididoK 
lands  and  tenements,  but  of  all  her  money,  fumitore  and 
puberty,  even  Co  her  wearing-appaiel  Her  servants  weie  di 
and  others  phwoed  about  hoc  by  the  authority  of  her  gaoler,  Sir 
Belham.  These  circnmstances  aro  all  set  forth  in  i^  PBiyamrf 
rolls  for  7tli  Henry  Y. :  and  proclamation  of  her  allied  offeoa^ 
made  throughout  England. 

White  Kennet  asserts  that  Joanna  was  brought  to  a  trial,  ^ 
was  convicted,  and  forfeited  her  goods  by  senl)«x>e  of  ParliameDt;  li 
ibis  theie  is  not  the  slightest  proo£  On  Ihe  contrary,  it  is  quiieflll 
iSkaX  she  never  was  allowed  an  opportunity  of  justifying  hersetf  fna* 
dark  allegations  that  weve  brought  against  her.  8he  was 
unheard,  despoiled  of  her  property,  and  consigned  to  years  of 
coafnement,  without  the  subtest  regard  to  law  or  justice.  Her 
Mious  confessor,  Randoif,  while  dispuimg  widi  the  parson  of  St.  ~ 
ad-Tincula,  was  for  ever  silenced,  by  the  oombatiTe  fniest  stna| 
him  in  &e  midst  c^  his  debate.'  The  fury  with  which  the 
was  pumued,  and  its  murderous  termination,  would  suggest  tis! 
that  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  their  royal  mistress  must  have 
sul^eot  of  -discussion.  The  dealti  of  Randoif  under  these 
leaves  undetailed  the  **  high  and  horrible  means  **  wherebj  ^^ 
widow  was  accused  of  practising  against  the  life  of  the  Idsg.  ft< 
the  only  witness  against  her,  and  by  his  death  the  whole  affiurfl 
among  the  most  mscrutable  of  historicid  mysteries. 

There  is,  however,  among  the  unpublished  papers  of  Rymci;  s 
ment  which  seems  to  throw  some  light  on  the  affair,  by  eridaciB|f 
previous  attempts  of  Henry  V.  to  extort  from  Joanna  the  principd 
of  her  dower  in  loans ;  for  we  find  that,  in  the  beginning  of  the  7«j> 
was  anested,  he  enjoins  "  his  dear  chevalier,  William  Kynwol 
sflnd  all  the  sums  of  money  he  can  possibly  borrow*  of  tiie 
Jdiane,  the  queen,  late  wife  of  our  sovereign  lord  and  sire  tbe  hitj 
whom  <siod  assoil !    Let  these  sums  be  sent  from  time  to  tnae  «' 

iaM>Gliai9e  of  lord  Jolrn  Pelham  Jn  the  castle  '  Bayley's  Histoiy  «r  fte  Tovcr. 

<ir  Povensey.    He  notes  it  te  tbe  eventB  of  HolinshecL 

l^aa.  *  «Falre  loues'Ms  the    _ ^ 

iHoUiMbed.  the  king.— UnpnUUhed    MSS.  of 

3  iUd.    FurUunentaiiT  BeoorOa.  4062 ;  flat  cziiL  ▼. 
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I,  leaving  Iier  only  money  eaougb.  for  her  reasonable  expenses,  and  to 
f  any  aminities  she  might  have  granted."  In  all  probability,  Joanna's 
Bstance  of  ibis  o|i^iession  was  answered  by  her  arrest,  on  the  frivolons 
Dosation  whiob.  afforded  the  king  a  pretoice  for  re^^enishii^  his  ex- 
listed  coffees  at  Jies:  expense. 

It  was  one  of  tlie  dark  features  of  the  age,  that  the  ruin  and  disgzaoe 
'»  person  against  whom  no  tenable  accusation  could  be  brought  xnight 
idily  be  effected  by  a  charge  of  sorcery,  which  generally  operated  on 
le  public  Tnind  as  effectually  as  the  cry  of  '^  mad  dog  "  does  for  the  de- 
action  of  the  devoted  victims  of  the  canine  species.  If  Joanna  had 
BOH  a  female  of  less  elevated  rank,  she  would,  in  all  probability,  have 
Ben  consigned  to  the  flames  ;  but  as  the  daughter,  sister,  and  widow 
f  sovereigna,  and  the  mother  of  a  reigning  prince,  it  was  not  possible  for 
«r  enemies  to  proceed  to  greater  extremities  than  plundering  her  goods 
ad  incaroerating  her  person.  When  these  strange  tidings  reached  her 
idest  son,  the  duke  of  Bretagne,  his  political  apathy  was  sufficiently 
iispelled  by  the  outrage  that  had  been  offiared  to  his  royal  mother  to 
mpel  him  to  send  the  bishop  of  Nantes  and  some  of  the  principal  p^- 
vm  in  his  court  to  Henry  V^  who  was  then  at  Melun,  to  expostulate 
ffith  him  on  the  injurious  treatment  of  the  widowed  queen,  and  to 
5emsBid  her  liberatiixi.  This  remonstrance  was  offered,  however,  in  the 
b\mil>le  tone  oi  a  suppliant  rather  than  the  courageous  spirit  of  a  cham- 
pion, ready  to  come  forward  to  vindicate  his  mother's  honour,  according 
to  the  chivalric  usage  of  the  times,  at  swords*  points  with  her  accuser. 
But  the  feeble  son  of  John  the  Valiant  acted  according  to  his  nature  in 
^*inely  submitting  to  Eenry^s  haughty  disregard  of  his  expostulations, 
^  tlms  sobstantiafced  the  sarcastic  observations  addressed  to  him  by  the 
^^  of  Oi-l^ans,  when  reproaching  him  for  having  beaten  his  consort, 
Joanna  of  France,  '*  that  the  lion  in  his  heart,  was  not  bigger  than  that 
"^  tbe  heart  of  a  child  of  two  years  old."*  Soon  a£feer  the  UDSucoessful 
*P|eal.of  the  duke  of  Bretagne  in  behalf  of  his  royal  mother,  Joanna  was 
^ved  of  any  hope  she  might  have  founded  on  the  efforts  of  her  frst- 
^  for  her  deliverance,  by  his  felling  into  liie  hands  of  his  mortal  enony , 
file  coxnit  de  PenlMevres,  and  she  had  the  grief  of  bewailing  in  her  dis- 
Dial  prison-house  the  captivity  of  both  her  sons. 

'Rie  return  of  the  royal  victor  of  Aginoourt  with  his  beautiM  and 
lUiutrious  bride,  brought  no  amelioration  to  the  condition  of  the  unfbr- 
innate  queen-dowi^er  and  her  son.  Katherine  of  Yaicis  was  nearly 
f^lMed  in  blood  to  Joanna  of  Navarre,  being  the  dai^hter  of  her  cousin- 
Senaan,  Charles  VI.  Katherine  was  also  sister  to  the  young  dneheas  of 
firetagne,  Joanna's  daughter-in-law  ;  yet  she  received  neither  sympathy 
^  attention  from  her,  but  had  the  mortification  of  knowing  that  her 
wer,  or  at  least  the  larger  part  of  it,  was  appropriated  to  maintain 
^  Monstrelet 
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Katherine's  state  as  queen  of  England.  Henry  V.  presented  tlie  alibi 
of  Sion  with  a  thousand  marks  from  the  revenues  of  the  imprisoi 
queen.^  We  find,  in  the  Acts  of  the  Privy  Council,  that  Henry 
turned  a  fevourable  answer  to  the  petition  of  William  Pomeroy,  oda 
Joanna's  esquires,  who  humbly  supplicates  for  a  continuance  of  a  pend 
of  twenty  marks  a-year,  which  had  formerly  been  granted  by  the  qa 
Johanne  in  reward  of  his  long  and  faithful  services  to  her.  Heniyi 
his  own  hand  has  written,  "  We  wol  that  he  have  the  twenty  marei* 
In  the  fourth  year  of  her  captivity,  an  important  prisoner  of  state! 
consigned  to  the  same  fortress  in  which  the  queen-dowager  was 
cerated.  This  was  Sir  John  Mortimer,  the  uncle  of  the  earl  of 
His  frequent  attempts  to  escape  from  the  Tower  caused  him  to  "be 
to  the  gloomy  fortress  of  Pevensey.  The  widow  of  Henry  IT.  1 
confined  within  the  same  dark  walls  with  this  fettered  lion  of  the 
house  of  Mortimer,  is  a  curious  and  romantic  circumstance.  Yet,^ 
Mortimer  arrived  at  Pevensey,  the  period  of  Joanna's  incarceratioa 
was  drawing  to  a  close.  Her  royal  persecutor,  the  puissant 
of  France,  feeling  the  awful  moment  was  at  hand  when  he  murfliy 
sceptre  in  the  dust,  and  render  up  an  account  of  the  manner  in 
had  exercised  his  regal  power,  was  seized  with  late  remorse  fortk^ 
and  robbery  of  which  he  had  been  guilty  towards  his  father's  w 
and  knowing  that  repentance  without  restitution  ia  of  little  avul: 
case  of  conscience,  he  addressed  the  following  injunction  to  the 
and  lords  of  his  council,  dated  July  13,  1422  : — 

"  Eight  worshipful  Fathers  in  God,  onr  right  [trusty  and  >ell-beloved :  Howbeit« 
taken  into  our  hand  till  a  certain  time,  and  for  such  causes  as  je  know,  the  dovcBil 
mother,  qneen^ohanne,  except  a  certain  pension  thereof  yearly,  which  we  aflBigDrii 
expense  reasonable  of  her,  and  of  a  certain  menie*  that  should  be  about  her:  «^M 
lest  it  should  be  a  charge  unto  our  conscience  for  to  occupy  forth  longer  the  said  dnvk 
wise,  tke  which  charge  tee  Iw  advised  no  longer  to  bear  on  our  conscience^  will  aoddi 
as  ye  will  appear  before  God  for  us  in  this  case,  and  stand  discharged  in  your  o«B<i 
also,  that  ye  make  deliverance  unto  our  said  mother,  the  queen,  wholly  of  bffW&i^ 
and  suflfer  her  to  receive  it  as  she  did  heretofore.  Furthermore,  we  will  and  charge^ 
her  beds  and  all  other  things  moveable  that  we  had  of  her,  ye  deliver  her  again, 
her  that  she  have,  of  such  cloth  and  of  such  colour  as  she  wiU  devise  herselC  ^«  ^  ^i 
such  as  she  nseth  to  wear.  And  because  we  suppose  she  wiU  soon  remove  finni  die| 
where  she  now  is,  that  ye  ordain  her  horses  for  eleven  chares  f  and  let  her  remove  d 
whatsoever  place  within  our  reahn  that  her  list,  and  when  her  list.  &c. 

*'  Written  the  thirteenth  day  of  July,  the  year  of  our  reign  tenth."  * 

In  common  justice,  Henry  ought  to  have  made  this  amende  \ 
by  adding  a  declaration  of  his  royal  stepmother's  innocence  fioit 
foul  charge  which  had  been  the  ostensible  pretext  for  the  persecal" 
which  she  had  been  subjected.    His  letter  contains  in  efifect^  howen 

>  Tyler's  Life  of  Henry  V.  •  Cars  or  chariots. 

*  Acts  of  Privy  Council,  by  Sir  H.  ITIoolas,  •  Parllamentaiy  Rolls,  Ist  of  Hemy 

vol.  ii.  p.  302.                         '  Ibid.  where  there  is  also  an  inventoiy  of  \ 

^  Household  servants ;   Arom  which  word  Johanne's  sequestrated  property, 
comes  the  term '  meniaL' 
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i  in  words,  a  complete  exoneration  of  queen  Joanna ;  and  it  appears 

iaooountable  that  any  apologist  should  be  found  to  justify  the  con- 

aeror  of  Agincourt  for  acts  which  were  so  sore  a  burden  to  his  depart- 

ig  spirit.      The  above  document  proves  that  the  spoliation  of  the 

ueen-dowager  had  extended  even  to  the  sequestration  of  her  beds  and 

kii  array.     She  had  certainly  been  compelled  to  divest  herself  of  her 

[Deenly  attire,  and  to  assume  the  coarse  garb  of  penance.    Whether  the 

wce-oflfering  of  five  or  six  new  gowns,  with  the  royal  permission  for  the 

l^'ored  lady  to  consult  her  own  taste  in  the  colour,  material,  and  fashion 

if  the  same,  was  considered  by  Joanna  as  a  sufficient  compensation  for 

Jie  wrong,  and  robbery,  and  weary  imprisonment  she  had  undergone,  is 

loahtful.     But  be  this  as  it  might,  and  even  if  the  gowns  which  the 

ivttlike  majesty  of  England  so  solemnly  enjoins  his  chancellor  and  the 

o&er  lords,  spiritual  and  temporal,  of  his  council  to  eudow  her  with 

were  promptly  rendered,  it  is  certain  she  could  not  have  enjoyed  the 

tttisfaction  of    appearing  in  them,  courtly  etiquette  compelling  her, 

within  seven  weeks  after  the  date  of  Henry's  letter  of  restitution,  to 

ttsome  the  mockery  of  mourning  weeds  for  his  decease.    This  event 

occnrred  August  31, 1422.    Joanna  had  been  released  from  her  captivity 

aome  weeks  previously,  and  resumed  her  former  state  at  her  own  palace 

of  Leeds-castle  the  same  summer,  as  the  following  entries  appear  in  her 

IwiMehold-book,^  dated  July  14th,  first  year  of  Henry  VI.    It  is  to  be 

^AiBetYed,  that  first  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  and  then  cardinal  Beaufort, 

minted  her  just  before  the  official  notice  of  Henry's  penitence  was  made, 

«id  assuredly  brought  her  private  intelligence  of  lie  change  in  her  favour ; 

ibr,  on  June  the  12th,  is  an  item  *^  that  the  duke  dined  ^ith  her  at 

^^eds,  and  went  away  after  dinner;  expenses  for  the  feast,  42.  2«. :" 

I  ^)  on  the  2nd  of  the  next  month,  "  cardinal  Beaufort  dined  with  her 

'  >fca  cost  of  42.  14s.  2(2."    The  newly-enfranchised  queen  gave  alms  and 

<)blations  "  at  the  cross  of  the  chapel  within  Leeds-castle,  which  came  to 

'  ^.  8(2. ;"  but  she  laid  in  a  stock  of  Gascon  (claret),  Rochelle,  and 

Bhenish  wines,  at  the  cost  of  562.  Os,  4d.    Her  alms  seem  influenced  by 

W  TBual  avarice,  for  if  she  could  find  money  to  buy  so  much  wine,  she 

^^t  have  commemorated  her  signal  deliverance  from  captivity  and 

obloquy  by  a  larger  outlay  than  a  mark.    All  her  recorded  donations 

appear  despicably  mean.    Her  clerk,  Thomas  Lilboume,  proceeds  to 

note  the  expenses  of  her  mourning  dress  for  the  death  of  her  persecutor, 

■  «a 'Well  for  her  own  person  as  the  maids  of  her  chamber.    There  are 

■■  «ine  odd  notices  of  the  price  of  making  court-dresses,  which  may  be 

*BiU8uig  to  the  ladies  of  the  present  day.    There  are  charges  for  seven 

yards  of  black  cloth,  for  a  gown  for  the  queen  at  the  feast  of  Easter,  at 

\  7».  8(2.  per  yard,  and  for  making  a  gown  for  her,  1«.  6(2. :  for  one  cape 

Rk'?^^*'^"^tion  Ia  gathered  Arom  one  of  the  valuable  documents  In  the  collection  of 
^  Thomas  Phmippe.  Bart,  of  Mlddle-hill,  Woroesterahire. 
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of  black,  for  black  silk  loc^^  aod  for  400  cksps,  foe  7}  yards  of  Uufc 
ciotii,  at  7t.  per  yard,  for  the  queen's  person ;  for  makimg  a  es^e  itnikt 
quaeiiy  £ov  black  satin,  and  for  grey  squirrel  fur,  2Sa.  4td, ;  fes  for  lor  a 
collar  and  mantle  for  the  queen,  20s. ;  for  1  oz.  of  l^ack  tiiiread,  1ft  6dL$ 
3  dozen  shoes,  at  %d.  per  pair.  Likewise  to  Agnes  Stowe,  of  tbe  faaS^ 
of  lady  Margaret  Trumpyngton,  for  her  good  serrice*  to  tiie  qii«en^  as  a 
gift,  6«.  8(^.  To  two  serjeants-at-law,  to  plead  for  the  queenli  gold^  6ik  M. 
^  Nicholas,  minstrel,  a  gift  of  the  queen,  63.  8<i.  Non«  of  Joasna^ 
gifts  exceed  this  sum,  which  is  the  amount  oS.  a  mark.  Sona.e  of  the  ar- 
ticles aze  curious, — as,  one  pot  ^  green  ginger,  9«;  %d. ;  for  xose-watar, 
78.  6e?. ;  to  master  Laurence,  for  cinnamon,  7«.  10^.  The  qgoftm  ghreB 
M,  per  pair  for  her  maid»'  shoes,  and  Id,  for  those  of  h^  own  wcarmg. 

Notwithstanding  the  earnest  desire  of  Henry  Y.  for  tho  restoration  of 
Joanna's  dower,  th«  matter  was  attended  with  great  difiBculty,  or  aoeomt 
of  tine  mann^  in  which  he  had  disposed  of  liiis  pro|)erty.  'H»  had,  in 
fiict,  sold,  mortgaged,  and  granted  it  away  to  a.7an>etyof  pers€»s,  beadei 
endowing  his  own  queen  (now  also  a  queen-dowager)  wil^  tiie  town  and 
appiHlMiances  (^  Hertford,  and  many  other  manors  which  bad  bem 
settled  on  queen  Joanna  by  his  &fther,  king  Henry  IT.  The  smooAing 
of  such  a  ravelled  skein  caused  much  delay  a^d  trouMe  to  aB  paitiei; 
and  we  find,  in  the  second  of  Henry  YL,  that  a  petition  was  preented 
ficom  the  noble  lady  Joanna,  queen  of  England,  requiring  all  the  gMBfts 
of  her  lands  ma^  by  the  late  king  Henry  Y.  to  be  quashed  by  purUa^ 
mcDt,  that  she  mi^t  receive  her  revenues.  The  answer  to  the  petkion 
was,  ^  that  the  same  should  be  granted  in  all  points,  provided  that  those 
persons  w])o  had  laid  out  money  upon  the  queen's  lands  should  haretfae 
option  <tf  taking  the  same  under  her,  at  the  same  term  or  rent  at  whkh 
they  then  held  the  same  from  the  crown."  ^ 

Joanna  of  Navarre  sarvived  her  restoration  to  liberty,  wealth,  aad 
royal  station  many  years> — ►** living,*'  says  Weever,  "in  all  pnneely 
prosperity."  Her  grandson,  Giles  of  Bretagne,*  was  reared  and  edneafeed 
witii  the  youthful  kii^  Henry  YI.,  and  was  much  beloved  by  bim;  a 
circumstance  which  leads  to  the  condlURon,  i^at  queen  Joanna  was 
likewise  in  favour  at  the  English  court.  Her  favourite  reaidenoe  was 
the  silvan  retreat  of  Bavering-Bower.  She  also  kept  her  state  aoBie- 
times  at  Langley,  where  her  retirement  was  enlivened  oecaeioiialty  \ij 
dx>ws,  as  the  rude  theatrical  entertainments  of  the  fifteenth  oentmy 
were  designated.  We  learn,  from  a  oontemporary  chronicle,  that  m  the 
nin&  year  of  Henry  YI.,  a  grievous  and  terrible  fire  took  place  at  the 
manor  of  queen  Joamia,  at  Langky,  in  whidii  there  was  great  deelnio- 

I   1  KollB  ParL  iv.  p.  247.  tuin  to  his  native  country  on  the  death  of  Idt 

s  This  youBgprince  was  allowed  an  anooSI^  grandmother,  queen  Joanna.    An  awftal  d»> 

of  123  marks.    Issue  Bolls.    He  received  the  gedy  occurred  in  Bretagne,  terminating  In  his 

order  of  the  Garter.   Great  jealousies  regard-  death,  and  that  of  Ma  hrother,  Jmbjm^s  elder 

ing  his  English  connexions  arose  on  Ids  re-  granctooii,  doke  Fmoeis  I. 
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iOBOL  of  the  buildings,  famiture,  gold  and  silrer  plate,  and  boiidBeivoki 
tefit.  These  disasters  ha|^)ened  ''  through  the  want  of  care,  and  drowsi- 
est of  a  {^yer,  and  the  heedless  keeping  of  a  candle."  ^  This  fire  is 
be  last  event  of  any  importance  that  befell  the  royal  widow  after  her 
eatoxajbioii  to  her  rights.  Joanna  was  treated  with  all  proper  oonsideKa- 
ioKi  liy  the  grandson  of  her  deceased  conso^  the  young  king,  Henry 
9T.  While  residing  at  her  palace  of  Langley,  1437,  she  was  honoured 
iritli  a  New-year's  gift  iiom  him,  as  a  token  of  hia  respect.  This  was  a 
toUet  of  gold,  gandshed  with  foiir  balass  rabies^  eight  pearls,  and  in  the 
Budst  &  great  sapphire.  The  tablet  had  been  form^ly  presented  to 
die  yotmg  king  by  my  lady  of  Gloucester ;  whether  by  Jaqudiine  or 
Eleajioxa  Cotitasaiy  is  left  doubtfiil. 

Ser  deadi  is  thus  quaintly  noted  in  the  Chronide  of  London :  ''  This 

nxae  year,  9th  of  July,  died  queoi  Jane,  king  Henry  IT.'a  wife.    Also 

the  same  year  died  sJl  the  lions  in  the  Tower,  the  which  was  nought 

seen  in  no  man's  time  before  out  of  mind."     Joanna  was  certainly 

tamfid  of  seventy  at  the  time  of  her  death,  which  occurred  at  Havering- 

Bower  in  the  fifteenth  ycsx  of  Henry  VI.,  1437.    She  survived  her  first 

Irosband,  John;  duke  of  Bretagne,  nearly  thirty-eight  years^  and  her 

seeoady  Henry  IV.,  of  England,  twenty-four.    She  had  nine  children 

by  the  duke  of  Bretagne, — Joanna,  who  died  in  infancy ;  John,  who 

sneceeded  his  father,  and  died  in  1442 ;  Marie,  duchess  of  Aleik^oii,  who 

died  1446 ;  Blanche,  countess  of  Armagnac,  and  Margaret,  viscountess 

^Qtfaan,  both  of  whom  died  in  the  flower  of  ycmtb,  supposed  to  have 

been  x>^isoned ;  Arthur,  earl  of  Bichmond,  so  long  a  captive  in  England, 

afterwards  became  illustrious  iu  French  histoiy  as  the  valiant  count  de 

Richemonte ;  Jules,  the  third  son  of  Joanna,  died  in  England,  1412  ; 

Bicbard^  count  d'Estampes,  died  the  year  after  his  mother.    The  queen 

had  no  children  by  Henry  IV. 

The  following  summonses  were  issued  by  Henry  VI.  to  the  nobles, 
male  and  female,  to  do  honour  to  the  funeral  of  this  queen : — 

•*  Trusty  and  well-beloved  Cousin,  know  as  mncfa  as  we,  by  name  of  onr  leal  uncle  of 
GloQcester,  and  other  of  our  conncU,  have  appointed  the  flinerals  of  our  grandmother  queen 
Joflima  (whom  God  assoile)  to  be  ^faolden  and  solemnized  at  Canterbury  the  sixth  day  of 
August  next  coming.  Believe  that  we  have  appointed  the  said  uncle  and  other  lords  and 
ladies  of  our  realm,  and  you  cousin  \llUmk  far  Ihe  fMmie\  to  be  ready  for  the  same  day, 
to  the  worship  of  Ood  and  our  said  grandmother;  we  desire,  therefore,  and  pray  you  (put- 
ting off  yourpleofuf^  and  eacusatUms  ceasing),  dispose  you  to  be  in  person  at  the  solemnity 
of  the  said  funeral,  according  to  our  singular  trust  in  ye." 

••  Given  under  our  privy  seal,  at  Oxford,  the  23rd  day  of  July."  'j 

The  corpse  of  queen  Joanna  rested  at  Bermondsey-abbey  on  its  way 
to  Canterbury  cathedral,  where  she  was  interred  in  the  same  vault  which 
her  pious  care  had  provided  as  the  domus  ultima  of  her  royal  consort, 

>  Harl.  MSS,  37^5,  art.  9.  '  Cottonian  MSS.    In  the  original  document  the  queen's 

I    name  is  spelled  Jehane  and  Jehance. 
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Henry  IV.    A  superb  altar-tomb  had  been  prepared  under  her  auspioai 
for  that  monarch,  and  there  their  effigies  repose  side  by  side,  in  solans 
state,  near  the  tomb  of  the  Black  Prince.    Joanna's  statue,  like  hoi 
portrait  in  the  picture  of  her  coronation,  is  that  of  a  very  love^; 
woman;   her  throat  is  long  and  delicate,  her  bust  beautiful.      Em 
features  are  small  and  regular ;  the  eyes  and  eyebrows  very  long.     H«s 
head,  is  singularly  high,  and,  at  the  same  time,  very  broad  from 
eyebrows  upwards :  the  whole  gives  the  idea  of  an  exact  portrait, 
tomb  is  wrought  in  alabaster,  enamelled  with  colours.    The  dress 
elegant ;  her  beautiful  arms  are  only  shaded  by  the  royal  mantie  ;  lidt 
brooches  clasp  the  mantle  on  the  shoulders.    Her  bosom  and  sfaoolders 
are  much  shown  ;  round  her  throat  is  a  collar  of  SS,  very  elegant,  and 
the  oldest  specimen  extant  of  this  ornament.    Studs  set  with  jewds  are 
placed  down  the  front  of  the  cote-hardi, — a  tight  jacket  trimmed  with 
ermine,  without  sleeves ;  round  her  hips  is  a  band  of  jewels,  as  a  helt» 
from  which  her  gown  fells  in  full  folds  over  her  feet.^ 

Joanna  retained  her  first  consort,  the  duke  of  Bretagne's  device,- 
ermine,  collared  and  chained,  which  appears  with  her  motto, 
PEEAUCB,  on  the  cornice  and  canopy  of  her  tomb.* 

Notwithstanding  the  implied  exculpation  of  her  character  in  Henry  V.'a 
deathbed  letter  of  restitution,  a  d^ee  of  superstitious  terror  was  long 
connected  at  Havering  Bower  with  the  memoiy  of  Joanna  of  Navarre^ 
or  the  "  Witch  Queen,"  as  she  was  called. 

The  signature  of  this  royal  lady  is  one  of  the  earliest  specimens  of 
the  autograph  of  a  queen  of  England  extant. 

1  Olastrated  edition  of  the  Queens  of  England,  In  8  vols.,  by  Agnes  Strickland.  VdL  U.  fi>r 
portrait  and  autograph.  2,Sandford. 
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KATHERINE  OF  VALOIS, 

SURNAMED  THE  PAIR,"  ] 
CONSORT  OF  HENRY  V. 


CHAPTER  I. 

Eathebine  of  Yalois  was  a  babe  in  the  cradle  when  Henry  Y.,  as  prince 
of  Wales,  became  an  unsuccessful  suitor  for  the  hand  of  her  eldest  sister 
Isabella^  the  young  widow  of  Richard  11.^  Katherine  was  the  youngest 
child  of  Charles  VI.,  king  of  France,  and  his  queen  Isabeau  of  Bavaria : 
«he  was  bom  at  a  period  when  her  father's  health  and  her  mother's 
reputation  were  both  in  evil  plight.  She  first  saw  the  light,  October  27, 
1401,  at  the  hdtel  de  St.  Pol,^  in  Paris,  a  palace  of  retirement  for  the 
royal  fiamily.  There  her  earliest  years  were  passed,  and  there  did  her 
unfortunate  sire,  Charles  YL,  spend  the  long,  agonizing  intervals  of  his 
aberrations  from  reason,  during  which  the  infancy  of  his  Httle  daughter 
was  exposed  to  hardships  such  as  seldom  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  poorest 
cottager. 

Queen  Isabeau  joined  with  the  king's  brother,  the  duke  of  Orleans,  in 
pilfering  the  revenues  of  the  royal  household;  and  to  such  a  degree  did 
this  wicked  woman  carry  her  rapacity,  as  to  leave  her  little  children 
without  the  means  of  supporting  life.  These  tender  infimts  were  shut  up* 
in  the  royal  hdtel  de  St.  Pol,  wholly  neglected  by  their  vile  mother, — 
the  princess  Michelle  was  then  only  five  years  old,  and  the  princess 
Katherine  little  more  than  three.  The  poor  children  were  in  a  piteous 
state,  nearly  starved,  and  loathsome  with  dirt,  having  no  change  of 
clothes,  nor  even  of  linen.^  The  whole  sustenance  they  had  was  from 
the  charity  of  the  inferior  attendants  who  had  not  deserted  the  place ;  all 
the  servants  of  the  royal  family  having  been  left  by  queen  Isabeau  with- 
out food  or  wages.  The  state  of  Blatherine's  hapless  father,  who  occupied 
a  part  of  the  palace  of  St.  Pol,  was  still  more  deplorable ;  but  he  was 
unconscious  of  his  misery,  till  one  day  he  suddenly  regained  his  senses, 
and  observing  the  disarray  and  neglect  around  him,  sternly  questioned 
the  governess  of  Katherine  regarding  the  deplorable  state  to  which  he 
saw  the  little  princess  and  his  other  children,  even  the  dauphin,  were 
reduced.    The  lady  was  forced  to  own  that  the  royal  children  had  not  a 

1  See  the  life  of  Isabella  of  yaloi&  >  Morerl,— Katherin..  >  MezeraL 
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sufiBcient  supply  of  clothes,  or  even  of  ordinary  sustenance.    **Iin2 
am  not  better  treated,  you  may  perceive,"  replied  the  afflicted  sov( 
then  giving  her  a  gold  cup,  out  of  which  he  had  just  been  drinking,' 
bade  her  sell  it,  and  buy  necessaries  for  his  unfortunate  little  ones.^ 

The  instant  Charles  VL  recovered  from  his  attack  of  delirium, 
appears  to  have  resumed  his  royal  functions  without  any  interaw 
time  of  convalescence.  DiarecHy  the  news  was  brought  to  the  qi 
that  her  husband  spoke  and  looked  composedly,  a  sense  of  her 
caused  her  to  decamp  with  Louis  of  Orleaiis  to  Mekin,  having  ord£ 
duke  Louis  of  Bavaria,  her  brother  and  the  accomplice  of  her  iniqi 
ties,  to  follow,  with  the  Ttjyal  children.  Louis  of  Bavaria  naf 
obeyed  thi^  order,  and  carried  off  the  dauphin  Louis,  his  two  yosng 
brothers,  and  the  princesses  Michelle  and  Katherine,  but  with  them  he 
abduoted  their  young  companions,  the  children  of  tlie  duke  of  Bingnndy. 
1%©  Bnrgundian  forces  having  arrived  at  the  hdtel  de  St.  Pol,  and  Buss- 
ing ^  pdnoely  diildren,  the  -duke  of  Burgundy  sertt  a  troop  of  Iffl 
Boeifa^arms  in  pursuit  of  them ;  for  the  heir  of  iBurgundy,  who  was 
even  Ifcen  betrothed  to  Katherine's  sister,  Michelle,  was  carried  off  with 
hfiB  Iffctie  spouse.  The  pursuers  overtook  the  whole  party  at  Jirvissy, 
and,  ^afteff  possesang  thefmsdves  of  the  cMldren  of  Bui^gundy  and  fte 
prtuceus  Midielle,  they  respectfully  asked  the  dauphin  Louis,  then  a W 
tea  yemB  dd,  "Whither  he  would  ptease  to  go?"  T^e  royal  Iwy 
Teplied,  **I  will  return  to  my  father."  He  was  joyfully  obeyed,  and 
oondncted  back  to  Paris,  with  his  sister  Katherine  and  lie  rest  of  Ae 
royal  children  of  France.^ 

After  the  duke  of  Burgundy  had  caused  the  assassination  of  ^^^"'^ 
in  the  streetsof  Paris,  the  conduct  of  ^neen Isabeau  became  so  inftnwnB 
timt  abe  -was  imprisoned  at  Taurs ;  and  her  daughter  Katierine  (^ 
only  one  of  i^e  princesses  w<ho  was  not  betrothed  or  consecrated)  was 
taken  from  her.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  Kafherine  was  educated 
in  t^e  conveirt  of  Poissy,  where  her  sister  Marie  took  the  vaL  ^^^^^ 
the  «dnoftti«tti  of  Katherine  the  Pair  is  proceeding,  a  fe^v  pages  ^^^ 
Aev<:rted  to  the  persemal  history  of  that  popular  hero,  her  future  liiisbBM, 

Hfemy  T.  is  supposed  to  have  been  born  m  1387.  Momnonth-castte, 
ifee  place  of  his  birth,  belonged  to  his  mother's  inheritance :  it  is  ^^J 
the  most  beautiful  spots  in  our  island.  As  Bfenry  was  a  sickly  cW 
he  was,  according  to  tradition,  taken  to  Oourtfield  to  be  nursed,  a  vw 
abmit  five  or  six  miles  from  Monmouth.  His  cradle  is  still  shcnm  ssi 
<nB4oBlty -at  Bristol,  whrther  it  was  bwDtight  from  Troy-house,  a  I»|««* 
ence  belonging  to  his  femily.  The  name  of  his  nurse  was  Joan  Wan^ 
0n  whom,  'after  he  came  to  the  throne,  he  settled  an  annuity  of  twenty 
pewmds.  He  was  given  a  learned  education :  the  first  fotmdation  ^«^ 
laid  by  ins  mother,  -who  "was  skiUed  in  Latin  and  divinity.  ThiBpn^' 
1  Choisy.  «  aiffard's  History  of  France^mfl  M«o*^ 
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PB  died  in  the  year  1394/  ^^^7  ^^  ^^j  leaving  an  infant  family,  con- 
ririi&g  of  four  sobb  and  two  daoighters.  The  matemal  grandmother  of 
jmmg  Qeniy ,  the  connteas  of  Hereford,  bestowed  case  osl  his  edncatiocu 
Qik  is  firovied  by  the  fact,  that  he  left  in  his  will,  to  the  bishop  of 
Bkrfamn,  a  missal  and  other  books  given  to  him  by  his  dear  grandmot^vsr. 
Eeniy  w&s  extremely  fond  of  music,  and  this  taste  was  coltiTated  at 
fcvoy  early  age ;  in  proof  whereof,  tib.e  hona&hold-book  of  his  grandsire, 
htm.  of  Gaunt,  may  be  dted.  2^w  stiings  were  pardhased  for  his  harp 
Wore  he  was  ten  years  old.  About  the  same  time  there  is  a  dnige  for 
Ae  scabbard  of^his  little  sward,  and  for  an  ounce  of  black  silk  to  make 
hit  sword-knot ;  and,  nx)reover,  four  shillings  were  expended  in  eeven 
huki  of  grammar  for  his  use,  bound  u;p  in  one  volume.  There  is 
iibwise  an  iton  for  payment  of  a  oourier  to  aimoonce  to  Henry  of 
Bfiliogbroke  tb^  alarming  illness  K>f  Lord  Henry,  his  son. 

fiichwd  n^  during  the  -exile  of  Bolingbroke,  took  possessaon  of  his 
Ur.  The  education  of  young  Henry  was  finished  in  the  paiaoe  of  his 
royal  kinsman,  who  made  him  his  companion  in  his  last  expedition  to 
Iwknd.  Here  the  princely  boy  was  knitted  by  lStie  sword  of  the 
king,  after  distinguishing  hiioself  in  one  of  the  dangerous  but  desultory 
<»nibatB  with  the  insurgents.  While  Eidaard  went  to  fulfil  his  ill- 
SortcBie  in  England,  be  sent  young  Henry  to  th@  castle  of  Trim, 
tt  hdand,  with  his  cousin-german,  Humphrey,  duke  cif  GJoncester, 
▼ioBe  &ther  he  had  lately  put  to  death.  Young  Henry  was  brou^t 
^^om  from  Ireland  (after  his  father  had  revolutionized  England)  in  a 
Aip  fitted  out  for  that  purpose  by  Henry  Bryburst,  of  West  Chester* 
He  met  his  father  at  Chester,  and  in  all  probability,  accompanied  imn 
on  his  triumphant  march  to  London.  Oreton  jKfiirms  that  iHenry  lY. 
Ottde  his  son  prince  of  Wales  at  Ms  coronatioD ;  '*  but  I  thiuk,'"  -aidds 
^wiMffd*s  sorrowing  servant^  "  he  must  win  it  first,  for  the  whole  land 
of  Wales  is  in  a  state  of  revolt  on  account  of  ihe  wrongs  of  our  dear  lord, 
iagSichard," 

There  is  reasoai  to  suppose  that,  after  his  sire's  coronation,  prince'Henry 
^'^Bi^l^d  his  educalion  at  Oxford ;  for  them  is  sn  antique  chamber  of 
^hfitti's  college  pointed  out  by  successive  geneRrticns  as  once  laving 
■*n  mhabited  by  Henry.  This  is  a  room  over  the  gateway,  &ppcmte  to 
8t.  Edmund's^iall.  A  portrait  of  Henry  was  painted  in  the  glass  of  Hie 
*JQdow,2  and  nnder  it,  in  Latin  verse,— 

TO  SBOOItD  THE  TACTVGR  BVES, 

XHB  EKFBBOB  OF  BRUAIV, 

THE  TBIDHPHAirr  lOBD  OiF  FSLASOE, 

THE  COKQUKHO&  OF  HIS  ENEMIES  AKD  HDfSELF, 

Henst  T. 

OF  THffl  IHTCE  CEAMBEB  OK€E  TBE  GBK&T  IKHABerAKI. 


^  Walaiiighcim.    Speed.  *  Tyler.  Toller. 
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Henry  was  placed  at  Oxford  under  the  tutorship  of  his  half-mu^ 
Henry  Beaufort,  a  young,  handsome,  and  turbulent  ecclesiastic,  whofl& 
imperious  haughtiness  did  not  arise  from  his  ascetic  rigidity  of  maxmeis 
as  a  priest.      Beaufort  had  accompanied  his  charge  to  Ireland,  and 
returned  with  him  to  England.    The  early  appointment  of  the  pmio» 
as  lieutenant  of  Wales,  March  7th,  1403,  limits  the  probable  time  of 
his  sojourn  at  Oxford,  as  a  student,  to  the  period  between  the  oommeiice- 
ment  of  the  year  1400  and  1402.    The  prince  was  but  sixteen  when  ii»  ■< 
foughf  courageously  at  that  great  conflict  where  his  father  s  crown  wa«t  \ 
contested.    At  the  battle  of  Shrewsbury,  when  advancing  too  rashly  on  '' 
the  enemy's  forces,  he  received  a  wound  with  an  arrow  in  the  fiuje,  ih» 
scar  of  which  was  perceptible  all  his  life.    He  was  entreated  to  retoe, 
that  the  steel  might  be  drawn  out,  "  To  what  place?"  said  he,    **  Who- 
will  remain  fighting,  if  I,  the  prince  and  king's  son,  retire  for  fear  at 
the  first  taste  of  steel?    Let  my  fellow-soldiers  see  that  I  bleed  at  U&e 
first  onset ;  for  deeds,  not  words,  are  the  duties  of  princes,  who  should 
set  the  example  of  boldness."^ 

The  prince  of  Wales  was  actively  employed  in  the  Welsh  cam- 
paigns. Although  Glendower  was  finally  beaten  back  to  his  momxtalD 
fastnesses,  yet  the  whole  of  the  principality  was,  during  the  rwgn  of 
Henry  IV.,  but  a  nominal  appendage  to  the  English  monarchy.  Thu» 
deprived  of  the  revenues  annexed  to  his  title,  the  prince  of  Wales  wa» 
subjected  to  the  most  grinding  poverty.  His  wild  dissipation  seems 
to  have  commenced  after  his  desultory  campaigns  in  Wales  ooncludedy 
when  he  returned  to  court  with  no  little  of  the  licence  of  the  partisaE» 
soldier.*  His  poverty,  which  was  shared  by  his  royal  sire,  niade  him 
reckless,  and  had  the  natural  consequence  of  forcing  him  into  company 
below  his  rank.  "  The  prince  used  to  disguise  himself  and  lie  in  wait 
for  the  receivers  of  the  rents  of  the  crown  lands,  or  of  his  father's  patri- 
mony, and  in  the  disguise  of  a  highwayman  set  upon  them  and  rob- 
them.  In  such  encounters  he  sometimes  got  soundly  beaten,  but  he 
always  rewarded  his  father's  oflScers  who  made  the  stoutest  resistance."* 
But  Henry's  wildest  pranks  were  performed  at  a  manor  of  his,  close  to 
Coventry,  called  Cheylesmore,  a  residence  appertaining  to  his  dudiy 
of  Cornwall.  Here  prince  Hal  and  some  of  his  friends  were  taken  into 
custody  by  John  Hornesby,  the  mayor  of  Coventry,  for  raising  a  riot* 
Cheylesmore  was  regarded  by  his  care-worn  father  with  painful  jealoo^ ; 
"for  thither,"  says  Walsingham,  "resorted  all  the  young  nobility  as 
to  a  king's  court,  while  that  of  Henry  IV.  was  deserted."  But  the 
prince  of  Wales  did  not  content  himself  with  astonishing  the  mayor  of 
Coventry,  and  his  sober  citizens  by  a  mad  frolic  now  and  then;  he 
saw  the  inside  of  a  London  prison  as  well  as  the  gaol  of  Coventry. 

1  TituB  LiviuB  of  Frinli,  a  learned  man  patronised  by  Humphrey,  duke  of  Olouoester. 
,  2  Ibid.  8  Speed. .      /  *  cirte. 
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It  does  not  appear  that  the  prince  was  personally  engaged  in  the 
uproars  raised  by  his  brothers,  prince  John  and  prince  Thomas,  at 
£astcheap,  which  are  noted  in  the  London  Chronicle ;  but  in  one  of 
these  frays  the  Lord  Mayor  captured  his  favourite  servant,  and  car- 
ried him  before  judge  Gascoigne.  When  the  prince  of  Wales  heard 
of  the  detention  of  his  servant,  he  rushed  to  the  court  of  justice,  where 
Ms  man  stood  arraigned  at  the  bar,  and  endeavoured  with  his  own  hands 
-to  free  him  from  his  fetters,  and  on  the  judge  interposing,  struck  him. 
Gascoigne  dauntlessly  reproved  the  prince,  and,  at  the  end  of  a  very 
Jnitable  lecture,  committed  him  to  the  prison  of  the  Eing's-bench.  To 
this  Henry  submitted  with  so  good  a  grace,  that  Henry  IV.  made  the 
well-known  speech, — "  He  was  proud  of  having  a  son  who  would  thus 
4nibmit  himself  to  the  laws,  and  that  he  had  a  judge  who  could  so  fear- 
lessly enforce  them."  This  exploit  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  reason 
that  Henry  IVi  removed  his  son  from  his  place  at  the  privy  council. 

Prince  Henry's  income  was  derived  from  his  wardship  of  the  young 
•earl  of  March,  who  possessed  a  nearer  claim  to  the  throne  of  England 
than  the  line  of  Lancaster,  and  had  been  kept  a  prisoner  in  Windsor- 
•castle  from  his  infency.  Henry  IV.  gave  the  person  of  the  minor  earl, 
with  his  revenues,  to  his  eldest  son, — thus  putting  no  small  temptation 
in  the  path  of  an  ambitious  young  hero.  But  here  the  very  best  traits 
•of  prince  Henry's  mixed  character  develop  themselves :  he  formed  the 
tenderest  friendship  for  his  helpless  ward  and  rival. 

From  time  to  time  Henry  IV.  made  attempts  to  obtain  a  wife  for  his 
heir.  In  the  preceding  memoir  it  has  been  shown  that  he  was,  in  child- 
hood, contracted  to  the  eldest  daughter  of  Joanna,  duchess  of  Bretagne, 
afterwards  his  stepmother.  The  biography  of  Isabella  of  Valois  has 
{roved  how  long  and  assiduously  prince  Henry  wooed  the  young  widow 
0f  the  murdered  Kichard,  until  all  hope  ended  in  her  marriage  with 
Orleans.  Marie,  the  second  daughter  of  France,  was  the  next  object  of 
his  choice  ;  but  she,  who  had  been  devoted  to  the  cloister  even  before 
her  birth,  having  been  questioned  whether  she  would  prefer  an  earthly 
.spouse  and  accept  the  prince  of  Wales,^  indignantly  reproved  her  father's 
envoys  for  imagining  so  profane  a  thought.  A  daughter  of  the  duke 
■of  Burgundy  was  demanded  for  the  prince,  but  the  negotiation  was 
nnsuccessful.  At  last,  both  the  son  and  father  seemed  to  have  deter- 
mined on  obtaining  the  hand  of  the  fair  Katherine,  the  youngest  of  the 
princesses  of  France,  and  a  private  mission  was  confided  to  Edward, 
duke  of  York,  to  demand  her  in  marriage  for  the  prince  of  Wales.  York 
was  absent  on  this  errand  at  the  time  when  Henry  IV.  was  struck  with 
mortal  illness. 

Modem  research  has  found  reason  for  the  supposition,  that  prince 

»  In  the  Issue  rolls  are  the  expenses  of  Henry  IV.'s  ambassadoTS  for  demanding  In 
marriage,  •*  for  the  prince  of  Walas,  the  second  daughter  of  the  adversary." 
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Henry  \Ta8  intrigiung  to  depose  his  father  jost  before  his  last 
mckniasB.  Humphrey,  duke  of  Gkracester,^  accused  Benry  ~ 
bishop  of  Winchester,  of  the  double  treachery  of  instigating  the 
of  Wales  to  seize  his  father's  crown,  and  at  the  same  time  of  pl< 
to  asBafsinate  the  prince.  These  are  Gloucester's  words :  '^My 
was,  when  prince  of  Wales,  in  great  danger  once,  when  ho  siopt 
the  green  chamber  at  Westminster-palace.  There  was  diaofppendy 
the  rouse  of  a  little  spaniel  belonging  to  the  prince,  a  man  eoi 
behind  the  arras  near  the  prinee*s  bed  When  he  was  hauled  oof  1^, 
Henry's  attendants,  a  dagger  was  found  on  the  man's  persoo,  tai. 
he  confessed  he  was  hidden  there  to  kill  the  prince  in  the  n%ht, 
instigated  by  Beaufort :  but  when  the  earl  of  Arundel  heard  tUs^  he 
had  the  assassin'is  head  tied  in  a  sack  and  flung  into  the  Thames,  to 
stifle  his  evidence." 

The  extreme  indispodtion  of  king  Henry  IT.  caused  the  printsoto  aec^ 
reconciliation.  This  he  did  in  a  manner  usually  considered  Tery  extra- 
ordinary. He  came  to  oourt  on  a  Kew»-year'sday,  dressed  in  a  dsA  bine 
robe^  worked  with  ceiEets  round  the  collar,  to  each  of  which  huBg  a 
needls  and  thread ;  and  this  robe  was  meant  to  indicate  ho^w  mudi  Ms 
Tilifiers  had  slandered  him  to  his  royal  sire.  Why  needles  and  threads 
should  point  out  such  an  inference,  has  been  an  enigma.  Thes«  it, 
however,  a  quaint  old  custom,  founded  by  Bglesfield,  still  in  use  in 
Oxford,  at  Queen's  coU^,.  which  perhaps  explains  it.  The  bvrsar,  on 
New-year's  day,  presents  to  each  of  the  students  of  Queen's  coli^  a 
needle  and  thread,  adding  this  exordium, — 

-Take  this,  and  be  thrifty."  -   ' 

What  the  fellows  of  Queen's  do  now  with  these  useful  implements  we 
know  not ;  in  the  time  of  prince  Hal  they  certainly  stuck  them  on  their 
collars,  in  readiness  to  mend  any  holes  that  might  occur  in  their  gar- 
ments. The  prince  went  to  court  wearing  the  needles  he  had  received 
from  his  bursar,  it  being  the  anniversary  of  their  presentation  on  Kew- 
year'sday;  he  likewise  wore  the  student's  gown,  which  at  the  same 
time  reminded  his  sire  that  he  had  not  forgotten  the  lessons  of  thrifti- 
ness- inculcated  at  college.  Thus  apparelled,  he  advanced  into  the  hall 
of  Westminster-pakee,  the  room  called  the  white-hall  (lately  the  honso 
of  lords),  which  was  the  state  reception-room  of  Westminster-palace. 
The  bedchamber  of  the  king,  and  the  bedchamber  of  the  queen,  opened 
into  it;  and,  on  occasions  of  grand  festivals,  the  whole  suite  was  thrown 
open.  The  prince's  bedchamber  was  near  this  suite.  The  prince  of 
Wales  left  his  company,  because  the  weather  was  cold,  "  round  about 
the  coal  fire"  in  the  centre  of  the  hall,  and  advanced  singly  to  pay 

1  Parliamentary  rolls.    Parliamentary  History,  vol.  11.  pp.  293,  294. 
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|p»  dnty  to  liis  father,  who  was  with  hisi  attendants  at  the  upper  end. 
lifter  due  salutation,  he  implored  a  prirate  audience-  of  his  sire. 
ipeary  lY.  made  a  sign  to  his  atteodants  t&  carry  him  in  his  cbair,  for 
|l0t  could  not  walk,  into  his  own  private  chamber ;  when  they  were  there, 
Ihe  padncQ  of  Wales,  &lling  on  his  knees,  piresented'  his  ^gger  to*  his 
Ju&or;  aad  leqiusted  Mm-  to  pierce  him  to  the  heart,  if  he  deeioed  thart 
H  coataizued  any  feeling  bmt  duty  and  lojodty  towards  him.  Benry  IV . 
Hdted  iato  tears,,  and  a  thorough  explanation  and  leconciikta/tion  tods: 
j^M&  between  the  father  and  the  son;.  The  last  sad  scene  l!»etwoeii 
JEsnry  IV.  and  his  heir,  so  beautifully  dramatised  by  Shakspeave,  is  a 
Tery  faitb.fal  detail  of  incidenta  recorded  by  ancient  chrcmel3». 

After  the  death  of  his  royal  sire,  1413,  Henry  Y.  did  not  establish  hmt- 
self  in  tbe  sovereignty  without  a  short  but.  fierce  civil  war,  viMeb,  partly 
assumed  a  rehgions  dharacter,  and  partly  was  founded  on  the  report 
that  king  Eicfaard  IL  was  alive  and  ready  to  claim  his  own.  These 
ij^nrts  were  assuredly  the  secret  motive  of  the  eshumatiou  ef  Bidiordi's 
body,  oiEtwardly  attributed  by  Henry  Y.  to  his  respect  lor  the  memory 
of  his  kinsman,  but  in  zeality  a  deep-laid  measure  of  state  policy. 
This  tragic  scene  was  one  of  the  peculiar  features  of  that  eva;  and  the 
manner  in  whieh  it  was  conducted  finds  no  parallel,  ^Lcepting  in  th« 
ft^^llTTig  exhumation  of  Agnes  de  Gastro»  S^ebard's  mouldenog  cccpse 
WBs  xajsed  from  its  obscure  resting-place  at  Langley,  and  seated  in  a 
rich  chair  of  state,^  adorned  with  regal  ornaments.  Henry  Y.  walked 
next  to  bis  dead  kinsman,  and  all  his  court  followed ;  and,  thns  royally 
escorted^  the  corpse  of  the  h£4>ieB8  Richard  was  conveyed  to  Weetmin^ 
steT'^bbey^  and  laid,  with  solemn  pcoa^p,  iu  the  tomb  he  had  prepared 
I  for  himself  by  the  i^de  of  his  beloved  Amsie  of  Bohemia.  '*  The  ver^* 
n^t  day,"  says  the  London  Chronicle,  *'  there  was  a  grand  cursing  of 
Su:  Jobs.  Oldcastle  at  St.  FanrsHcross^"  who  had  been  accused  of  raising 
the  reports  that  Eichard  was  in  exist^ice. 

Whea  these  agitations  had  sabsided,  Henry  Y.  renewed  his  applica- 
tion lor  the  hand  of  the  princess.  Katherine.  At  the  same  time  he 
d^Qumded  with  her  an  enormous  dowry.  If  the  king  of  France  had 
been  di0{)osed  to  give  him  his  daughter,  it  was  scarcely  possibie  he  coiiild 
beetow  with  her  two  miUions  of  crowns,  the  bidal  portion  required 
by  Henry,  together  with  the  restetation  of  Normandy  and  aU;  the 
sooiheni  provinces,  once  the  inheritance  of  Eleanora  of  Aquitaine. 
There  was  a  secret  misgiving  on  the  part  of  the  French,  lest  the  ambi- 
tious heir  c^  Lancaster  should  make  use  of  an  alliance  with  one  of  their 
princesses,  to  strengthen  the  claims  of  the  Pkatagenets  to  the  throne 
of  Frauce ;  yet  Charles  YI.  would  have  given  Katherine  to  Henry  wUh 
a  dowry  of  450,000  crowns.  This  was  refused  with  disdain..  Henry 
desired  a  feasible  excuse  to  invade  France ;  he  therefore  resolved  to  wiiL  . 
I  Weevcr's  Fonerol  MennmentaL 
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Katherine  the  Fair  at  the  point  of  the  sword,  together  with  all  the  goi 
and  provinces  he  demanded  with  her.  I 

Henry's  first  care  was  to  sell  or  pawn  all  the  valnahles  he  possesn 
in  order  to  raise  funds  for  the  French  expedition,  on  which  he  had] 
his  ambitious  mind.    Extended  empire,  rich  plunder,  and  the  haod 
the  beautiful  young  Katherine  of  Yalois  were  the  attainments  (m  win 
.  all  the  energies  of  his  ardent  character  were  bent.    The  annals  of  1| 
ancient  nobility  or  gentry  of  England  can  bear  witness  to  the  exlfl 
ordinary  methods  the  Plantagenet  kings  took,  to  induce  their  ferij 
muster  to  tarry  beyond  the  forty  days  they  were  bound  to  appor  i 
arms  by  their  tenures.    Among  other  possessions  of  the  royal  iinli^ 
the  magnificent  crown  belonging  to  Henry  IV.,  called  "  the  greatBmjr 
was  pawned ;  while  cupboards  and  beaufets  at  royal  palaces  icRnf 
sacked  of  their  rich  goblets  and  flagons,  and  distributed  to  the  mil 
and  leaders  of  that  expedition,  as  pledges  and  pawns  that  tiieitffl 
should  be  forthcoming  when  coin  was  more  plentiful  than  in  lil 
Even  that  stout  northern  squire,  to  whose  keeping  was  confided  tliell 

L^^         ner  of  St.  Greorge*  by  his  warlike  sovereign,  did  not  undertafa 
chivalric  commission  without  a  pawn  of  broken  silver  flagons.  It 
necessary  for  Henry  to  make  these  personal  sacrifices  in  order  to 
army,  as  the  unsettled  temper  of  the  times  forced  him  to  be 
moderate  in  his  pecuniary  applications  to  his  parliament.   Fraoo^ 
meant,  should  pay  for  all. 
From  Southampton,  Henry  V.  sent  Antelope,  his  pursuivantrof-* 

j^  with  a  letter  to  Katherine's  father  dated  from  that  port,  to  shot 

reality  of  his  intentions  of  invasion.  He  demanded  the  Englislil 
vinces,  and  the  hand  of  Katherine ;  otherwise  he  would  talte  tlfli^ 
force.  The  king  of  France  replied,  "If  that  was  his  mind, he 
do  his  best  to  receive  him  ;  but,  as  to  the  marriage,  he  thought  it 
be  a  strange  way  of  wooing  Katherine,  covered  with  the  blood  rf^ 
countiymen."  But  the  brother  of  the  princess,  thevsild  young 
Louis,  was  imprudent  enough  to  exasperate  his  dangerous  adveiSBif 
sending  him  a  cask  of  Paris  tennis-balls,  telling  him,  "  that  they 
fitter  playthings  for  him,  according  to  his  former  course  of  life, 

,  the  provinces  he  demanded."    The  English  and  their  sovereigfl 

excessively  enraged  at  this  witticism.      "  These  balls,"  replied  Bfl 
perpetrating  an  angry  pun,  "  shall  be  struck  back  with  such  a 
as  shall  force  open  Paris  gates."^ 
But  on  the  very  eve  of  Henry's  embarkation,  when  preparing 

\  **  To  cross  the  sea,  with  pride  and  pomp  of  chivalry,*' 

a  plot  for  his  destruction  was  discovered,  founded  on  the  claims 
friend,  the  earl  of  March,  to  the  crown  of  England.    This  plot  wi 

>  Thomas  Strickland,  the  banner-bearer  of  St.  George  at  Aginoonrt,  afterwanb  Sr  TW 
StrickUnd.  knight  of  the  shire  for  Westmoreland.  *  Gutton.  ^ 
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Med  by  the  earl  of  Cambridge,  the  king's  near  relative,  who  had  married 
Anne  Mortimer,  the  sister  of  March.*  This  lady  had  died,  leaving  one 
no,  afterwards  the  famous  Richard,  duke  of  York,  who,  as  his  uncle 
l^h  was  childless,  was  the  representative  of  his  claims.  The  rights 
bf  this  boy  were  the  secret  motives  of  the  Southampton  conspiracy. 
Ibe  grand  difficulty  was  to  induce  March  to  assert  his  hereditary  title 
Ipinst  his  friend  Henry  V. 

The  earl  of  Cambridge  intended,  after  the  assassination  of  Henry, 
fcough  the  agency  of  the  king's  trusted  chamberlain,  to  fly  with  March 
to  the  borders  of  Wales,  where  the  earl  was  to  be  proclaimed  king,  and 
eiDwned  with  the  "royal  crown  of  Spain,"*  which  was  to  pass  with 
the  common  people  for  the  crown  of  England,  and  to  be  carried  in  the 
▼aa  of  the  army  on  a  cushion.  This  plot  was  spoiled  by  the  romantic 
nfiisal  of  the  earl  to  assert  his  rights,  or  dispossess  his  friend  the  king. 
After  Cambi*idge  bad  opened  his  plan  to  the  earl  of  March,  that  prince, 
wowedly  by  the  advice  of  his  man  Lacy,  refused  to  keep  the  secret, 
bat  requested  an  hour's  space  to  consider  of  the  proposition ;  which  time 
he  used  in  seeking  the  king  and  informing  him  of  his  danger,  first  re- 
faesting  a  pardon  of  Henry  for  listening  sufficiently  "  to  his  rebels  and 
tnitors  to  understand  their  schemes."  Henry  summoned  a  sort  of  court- 
Jsartial,  of  which  his  brother  Clarence  was  president,  and  made  quick 
work  in  the  execution  of  Cambridge,  Scrope,  and  Sir  Thomas  Gray. 
^y  were  led  out  at  the  north  gate,  and  had  their  heads  stricken 
^ just  as  Henry's  fleet  hoisted  sail,  and  steered,  with  a  favourable  wind, 
•'it  of  the  port  of  Southampton,  August  7th,  1415. 

Henry  landed  at  the  mouth  of  the  Seine,  three  miles  from  Harfleur, 

Wd  after  tremendous  slaughter  on  both  sides,  took  that  strong  fort  of 

t^e  Seine  by  storm,  in  the  beginning  of  October.    Notwithstanding 

tliis  success,  disease  and  early  winter  brought  Henry  into  a  dangerous 

pedicament,  until  he' turned  at  bay  at  Agincourt,  and  finished  the  brief 

*^paign  with  one  of  those  victories  which  shed  an  everlasting  glory 

on  the  annals  of  England.    The  dreadful  panic  into  which  this  victory 

*h«fw  France,  and  the  number  of  her  nobles  and^princes  slain  and  taken 

Pwoners,  were  the  chief  advantages  Henry  gained  by  it.    He  returned 

to  England,  November  27th,  1415,  and  deviating  from  his  favourite 

^tto,  UNB  SANS  PLUS,  for  a  time,  he  gave  up  all  thoughts  of  obtaining 

Catherine  as  a  bride,  and  despatched  his  favourite  valet,  Robert  Waterton, 

^  open  a  private  negotiation  for  the  hand  of  the  princess  of  Arragon,  if 

|he  beauty  of  the  lady  was  considered  by  that  confidential  servant  as 

ttkely  to  suit  his  taste. 

^^eantime,  Katherine  and  her  family  were  thrown  into  the  utmost 

The  yonng  earl,  with  all  his  feudal  mus-     that  king,  one  of  whom  married  John  of 

,'  7»»  in  attendance  on  Henry.  Gaunt,  the  other  the  father  of  Cambridge.   It 

I      It  had  belonged  to  Pedro  the  Cruel :  it     appears  Cambridge  had  it  at  this  time  in  his 

^M  brought  to  iSigland  by  the  heireaaes  of    poeaession.— See  his  confession,  State  Trials. 
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consternation  by  the  victories  of  tlaJs  lion-like  wooer.    The  ^aa&.  oCi 
eldest  brother  of  Katheiiney  the  dauphin  Louis^  was  said  to  We  \i 
accelerated  by  grief  for  the  day  of  .^igincaurt ;  and  his  demifle 
lowed  with  such  celerity  by  the  decease  (^  her  next  brother,  tho 
John,  that  all  France  tods:  alarm.    I^e  loss  of  the  prinfieswas 
bated  to  their  nzmaitaral  mother^  Isabeau  of  Bavaria^  i&  irkom 
crime  was  imputed  of  poisoning  both.      The  un&itiiBate  £iJto 
E^therine  was  in  a  state  of  delirium^  the  duke  of  B^ogiacbr  aoi 
count  of  Arms^ac  were  fiercely  contesting  for  the  gOYenoBoli 
France,  while  Paris  was  coiiTulsed  with  the  threefold  plague  of  aaa 
pestilence,  and  famine.    Queen  Isaheaio,  takiag  advantage  of  d 
ccmfusion,  escaped  from  her  palace-restraint  at  Tours;  an^ja 
with  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  not  only  gained  great  power,  8 
for  her  distracted  consort,  but  obtained  the  control  of  her 
Katherine.^ 

However  the  queen  might  have  n^lected  Eatherine  when  an  i 
the  princess  was  no  sooner  restored  to  her  as  an  advlt,  than  aiie 
prodigious  infiuence  over  her  mother.  The  maternal  feehngs  cf 
seemed  centered  on  this  her  youngest  daughter^  to  the  unjust 
of  her  other  children.  Katherine  had  very  early  set  h»  mind  oi 
queen  of  England,  and  it  will  soon  be  shown  how  completB^ 
mother  entered  into  skU  her  wishes.  Queen  Isabeau  sent 
with  Eatherine's  picture,  to  a^  Henry  ^^  whether  so  beautiM  &pii 
rec^uired  such  a  great  dowry  as  he  demanded  with  her  T  Tb  id 
dors  declared  they  found  Henaryatthe  siege  cf  Bouen,  *' pioo^ 
lion ;"  that  he  gazed  bug  and  earnestly  on  tba  portarait  of  Kii 
acknowledged  tibat  it  was  surpassingly  fair,  but  refused  to  afaii»t(|i 
ticte  of  his  exorbitant'demamds.^  1 

The  close  of  the  year  1418  saw  the  Ml  of  the  wretched  dtftf  M 
and  increased  the  despair  of  E^therine's  country  and  fiunil^' 
Isabeau  resolved  that,  as  the  picture  of  the  poincess  had  not  s 
in  mollifying  the  proud  heart  of  the  conqueror,  ^  wouM  try' 
personal  charms  of  her  Katherine  could  effect.    A  truce  ms 
with  Henry  Y.,  who  had  now  pushed  his  conquests  as  far  as 
The  poor  distracted  king  of  France,  with  the  queen  Isabeau 
beautiful  dau^ter  Kaiherine,  in  a  richly  ornamented  ha^ 
F<»xtoise,  in  hopes  of  effecting  an  amicable  aanafigenEieni  with 
queror.    Near  Pontoise  a  large  enelosaze  W£»  made  witk  pfania^ 
which  the  conferences  were  to>  be  carried  on ;  i^  was  afaso  siuroBi 
a  deep  ditch,  having  on  one  side  the  bank  of  the  Seine.    Th«ffl 
several  entrances  well  secured  by  three  barriers^  amd  tents  ani  ptf 
madie  of  blue  and  green  velvet  worked  with  goid,  were  ptched  lor: 
and  refreshment. 

1  Meeerai.  *  Monstrelet. 
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^  Jfotwathstandrng  the  king  of  France  was  very  mxusk  mdasjpoBed,  he 
0md  queen  Isalieaii,  the  pmceas,  and  the  duke  of  Bui^widj,  escorted  bj 
ft  thousand  combatants,  went  to  the  conference  at  Meulent,  Feb.  28<xb, 
U18-&,  and  entered  the  tent&  Then  the  king  of  England  arrived,  attended 
Jfy  bis  brothers,  the  dukes  of  Glaren«e  and  Gloucester,  and  a  thousaxLd 
W/BA  at  arzoflL  He  occu|H6d  the  tent  pitched  for  him,  and  when  thej 
^eie  about  to  commence  the  eonference,  the  queen  on  the  right  hanc^, 
followed  by  the  lady  Katherine,  entered  the  enclosure.  At  the  same 
ikn»  the  Iskifg  of  England,  with  his  brothers  and  council,,  came  on  this 
aeutral  ground  by  another  barrier,  and  with  a  most  respectful  obeisance 
met  and  saluted  quees:  Isabeau;  and  then  liie  king  not  only  kissed  her, 
Imt  the  lady  Eatherine.  They  entered  the  tent  ^tcked  for  the  con* 
lerence,  king  Henry  leading  queen  Isabeau.  Henry  seated  himself 
opposite  to  Eathenne,  and  gazed  at  her  most  intently,  while  ihe  earl 
of  Warwick  was  making  a  long  harangue  in  French,  which  he  spoke 
Tery  welL  After  they  had  remained  some  time  in  eonfereoce,  they  sepa- 
tated,  taking  the  most  respectful  leaye  of  each  other. 

Three  weeks  afterwards,  ail  the  royal  personages,  with  the  exoeptkn 
€^  the  lady  ELatherme,  miet  for  another  conference  at  the  barriep^gvennd 
of  Meident  As  the  Tiew  of  Eatherine's  beauty  had  not  induced  Henry 
to  lower  his  demands,  queen  Isabeau  resolved  that  the  English  conquerer 
jhoold  see  her  no  moreJ^  Henry  was  exceedingly  discontented  at  this 
tnangement ;  "  for,"  says  Monstrelet,  "  the  pinoess  was  very  hand- 
some, and  had  most  engaging  manners,  and  it  was  plainly  to  be  seen 
that  king  Henry  was  despei-ately  in  lo^e  with  her."  Tet  the  second 
oottf(erenee  ended  without  the  least  abatement  iai  his  exorbitant  requi- 
sitions. 

Afier  the  English  hero  had  waited  unavailingly  a  few  days,  in  hopes 
of  belBg  courted  by  the  family  oi  his  beloTed,  he  impatiently  demanded 
a  third  interview,  meaning  to  modify  his  demands;  when,  lo!  to  his 
infinite  displeasure,  when  he  arrived  at  Pentoise  he  found  the  tents 
strack,  the  barriers  pulled  down,  and  the  pales  that  marked  out  the 
neutral  ground  taken  away,—- everything  showing  that  the  marria^^ 
treatjF  was  supposed  to  be  ended.  Henry  Y.  was  infuriated  at  the  sight, 
and  in  his  transpcMrts  betrayed  how  mudb  he  had  become  enamommi  of 
EaUierine.  He  turned  angrily  to  the  duke  of  Burgmidy,  who  was;  the 
only  p«!Son  belcffiging  to  the  royal  family  of  France  attending-  lite  cob- 
ierenee,  and  said  abruptly, — *' '  Fair  oousin,  we  widi  you  to  know  that 
we  win  have  the  daughter  of  your  king,  or  we  will  diive  him  and  you 
out  of  his  kingdom.'  The  duke  replied,  *  Sire,  you  are  pleased  to  say 
80;  but,  before  you  have  succeeded  in  driving  my  lord  and  me  owt.  of 
this  kingdom,  I  make  no  doubt  that  yoit  will  be  heartily  tired/  Many 
high  words  passed,  too  tedious  to  report,  and,  taking  karve  of  each  other, 
1  GuiUannie  de  QmeL    Moitttretet. 
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thej'separated,  and  each  went  his  way."  The  duke  of  Burgundy 
fioon  after  assassinated  on  the  hridge  of  Montereau,  hy  the  party  of 
dauphin  Charles. 

Before  two  years  had  elapsed,  the  family  of  Katherine  were  forced 
dire  distress  to  sue  for  the  renewal  of  the  marriage-treaty.    Hern 
career  of  conquest  proceeded  with  terrific  rapidity ;  he  made  ' 
master  of  most  of  the  towns  between  Normandy  and  the  French  capil 
while  his  brother,  the  duke  of  Clarence,  and  his  friend,  the  earl  of  ' 
had  already  thundered  at  the  gates  of  Paris.    Henry  was  requested 
name  his  own  terms  of  pacification.    He  haughtily  replied,  "That' 
had  been  deceived  and  baffled  so  many  times,  that  he  would  treat 
no  one  but  the  princess  Katherine  herself,  whose  innocency,he 
sure,  would  not  try  to  deceive  him."     Notice  of  this  speech  \ 
imimediately  conveyed  to  queen   Isabeau,  she  made  the  Mop 
Arras  return  instantly  to  tell  king  Henry,  **  That  if  he  would 
to  Troyes,  Katherine  should  espouse  him  there ;  and  that,  as  her 
heritance,  he  should  have  the  crown  of  France  after  the  death 
king  Charles."    To  gain  the  more  credit,  the  bishop  of  Arras 
delivered  to  the  king  a  love-letter,  written  by  the  fair  hand  of  Kal 
herself,  so  full  of  sweetness,  that  Henry  V.  considered  his  happines 
certain.^  i 

The  Ei^lish  monarch  was  now  to  receive  with  the  hand  of  KatherinM 
not  only  the  provinces  he  demanded,  but  the  reversion  of  the  whoM 
sovereignty  of  France,  with  immediate  possession,  under  the  name « | 
r^nt.    By  this  treaty  the  elder  sisters  and  the  only  brother  of  Katb^ 
rine  were  to  be  disinherited.     As  soon  as  these  terms  were  agreed  upon, 
Henry,  accompanied  by  his  brothers  Clarence  and  Gloucester,  with  sa- 
teen hundred  combatants,  mostly  archers,  advanced  to  Troyes,  wier^M 
arrived  on  the  20th  of  May,  1420.   The  new  duke  of  Bui^andy,  clothed 
in  the  deepest  mourning  for  his  murdered  sire,  met  Henry  at  a  little  dis- 
tance from  Troyes,  and  conducted  him  in  great  pomp  to  the  h&tel  « 
Ville,  where  lodgings  were  prepared  for  him.     When  Henry  was  pr^ 
eented  the  next  day  to  Katherine,  who  was  with  her  mother  enthroned 
in  the  church  of  Ndtre  Dame,^  he  was  attired  in  a  magnificent  suit  ot 
burnished  armour ;  but,  instead  of  a  plume,  he  wore  in  his  helm^*  * 
fox*s  tail,  ornamented  with  precious  stones.   It  must  be  owned,  that  tw 
warrior  king  of  England  now  and  then  indulged  in  a  few  ftms  ^  , 
garding  dress.     Henry  conducted  the  princess  and  her  mother  np  to  tn    | 
high  altar,  and  there  the  articles  of  peace  were  read.    Queen  Isah^jaB    i 
Katherine  apologized  for  the  non-attendance  of  king  Charles  vV'J  | 
account  of  his  infirm  health,  saying,  "that  the  king  was  ill  diaposeo. 
The  unfortunate  father  of  Katherine  could  not  go  through  the  s^^> 
which  apparently  annihilated  the  hopes  of  his  young  heir ;  but  the  du 

1  Monstrclet.  «  Notes  of  London  Chronicle,  edited  by  Sir  Horris  Nlcoto 
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if  Burgundy  officiated  as  the  deputy  of  his  royal  kinsman,  and  the  im- 
lortant  treaty  was  signed.^ 

The  betrothment  of  Henry  and  Katherine  instantly  followed ;  and 
wkea  the  English  monarch  received  her  promise,  he  placed  on  her  finger 
t  ling  of  inestimable  value, — supposed  to  be  the  same  worn  by  our 
(n^h  queen-oonsorts  at  ^eir  coronations.^  After  the  conclusion  of 
be  ceremony,  Henry  presented  to  his  betrothed  bride  his  £stvourite 
flight,  Sir  Louis  de  Robsart,*  to  whom  he  committed  the  defence  of  her 
iBTSon,  and  the  office  of  guarding  her  while  in  France, — ^the  real  mean* 
t^  of  which  ceremony  was,  that  Henry  V.  took  the  princess  into  his 
nm  custody  after  betrothment,  and  would  have  retained  her  by  force,  if 
ler  family  had  changed  their  minds  regarding  his  marriage.  Katherine 
vas  now  his  property  ;  and  it  was  the  duty  of  Sir  Louis  de  Eobsart  to 
{nard  the  safe  keeping  of  that  property.  Henry  himself  announced  the 
peace  and  betrothment  in  a  letter  addressed  to  his  council  of  regency,  the 
duke  of  Gloucester  being  just  appointed  regent  of  England : — 

*■  Bight  trusty  and  weU-beloved  brother.  Right  worshipful  fathers  in  God,  and  tmsty  and 
veil-beloved.  Foiasmndi,  that  we  wot  well  that  your  desires  were  to  hear  Joyfal  tidings  of 
Mir  good  speed.  Upon  Monday,  the  20th  day  of  this  May,  we  arrived  at  this  town  of  Troyes  ; 
and  on  the  morrow  hadden  a  convention  betwixt  our  moder,  the  queen  of  France,  and  our 
iKoda  the  due  of  Burgoigne  (as  commissaires  of  the  king  of  Finance),  our  &der  fbr  his  pariie, 
and  US  in  our  own  person  for  onr  partie,  [side].  And  the  aooord  of  peace  perpetual  was  there 
iwom  by  both  the  said  commissioners,  in  the  name  of  our  aforesaid  tieider,  and  semblably  by  us 
111  our  own  name.  And  the  letters  thereupon  forthwith  ensealed  under  the  great  seal  of  our 
ttad  fiider  to  tU'toard,  and  under  ours  to  Mm-irord,  the  copy  of  which  letter  we  send  you* 
oclosed  in  this.  Also,  at  the  said  convention  was  marriage  betrothed  betwixt  us  and  our 
vjf,  daughter  of  our  aforesaid  fader,  the  img  of  France."^ 

On  Trinity-Sunday,  June  3,  the  king  of  England  wedded  the  lady 
Katherine  at  Troyes,  in  the  paiish  church  of  St.  Peter,  near  which  he 
lodged.  Great  pomp  and  magnificence  were  displayed  by  him  and  his 
princes,  as  if  he  had  been  king  of  the  whole  world.  A  live  eagle  was 
presented  to  Kathenue  the  same  day,  with  a  placard  round  his  neck  in- 
scribed with  some  English  verses  in  praise  of  her  mighty  lord,  of  which 
the  first  line  is  specimen  sufficient : — 

"  This  hardy  fowl,  this  bhrd  victorious."3 

John  Bous,  an  artist  who  possessed  no  small  claims  to  original  talent^ 
was  in  attendance  on  his  master,  the  earl  of  Warwick,  at  this  time,  la 
his  pictorial  history  of  that  hero,'  he  has  drawn  the  scene  of  the  royal 
wedlock  at  Troyes.  King  Henry  is  receiving  the  hand  and  vow  of 
Katherine  the  Fair,  who,  crowned  with  the  arched  diadem  of  empire, 
raises  the  other  hand  in  sign  of  asseveration  as  she  repeats  the  obligation 
of  marriage  after  the  archbishop  of  Sens.  The  dress  of  Katherine  varies 
i  in  no  particulars  firom  the  coronation  costume;  the  royal  mantle,  with 

1  Monstrelet.    Notes  of  London  Chronicle,  *  Foedera. 

bsr  Sir  Harris  Nicolas.  <  Harleian  MS. 

'  Speed's  Chronicles.  ^  Beauchamp  MS.,  Brit.  Mufcum. 
»  Monstrelet. 
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its  card  and  tassels,  presents  no  differeoce  from  tlie  maidile  of  ber  pied 
cessors,  Matilda  Atheling  or  Joanna  of  Navarre.    WiiatsoeTer  may 
Iftioa^t  of  the  fsatures  of  Kaliierine  the  Fair,  it  is  certain  that 
Bous  took  good  Ukenfisses^sinoe  her  peitrait  presents  thestykof  oon 
nance  of  the  royal  family  d  France.    The  &ciaL  line  ei  the  deseeoi 
of  St.  Louis  was  remarkable:  the  features  somewhat  slanted,  aadi 
eair  ibilowed  the  «ame  line ;  tke  nose  was  long,  and  fdl  a  little  om\ 
mouth.    This  peouliadty  is  familiar  to  every  cfoe,  from  Titian's 
of  Francis  I.,  whose  fieatores  are  strongly  marked  with  this  \ 
physiognomy.    Those  who  know  the  podaaits  of  SL  Louis  (Loaig 
will  see  l^e  same  family  face,  but  with  a  bd^ter  expressiaiL; 
bare  looked  upon  the  £ne  statae  of  E^Uiiaerine's  grand&ther, 
Wise,  to  die  left  at  the  entrance  of  the' library  he  founded,  M 
tibk[ne  -dn  Boi  (mow  in  Biie-Bichelieu,  Paris),  will  gee  i^  saiaeU 
which  may  be  taaoed  even  in  l^e  handsome  faoes  of  Louis  JUL,' 
XIV.  and  XV.,  in  every  one  of  which  tiie  nose  di^tly  mdinei 
the  upper  lip.     This  physiognomy  degenerates  into  ugliness  in  tki 
of  Louis  XL,  aad  is  aj^rent,  mixed  wilii  ssb.  insane  chanid!a,i& 
Katherine's  faUier,  Charles  VI.    "When  joined  with  great  biilliffl 
complexion,  and  softened  in  fiemale  faoes^  it  did  not  piedode  ik 
cesses  Isabekla  of  Valois  and  hear  sister  Ks^aerme  the  Fair  from 
for  beauty :  in  our  portraits  of  botii,  the  length,  of  the  nose « 
downwards  over  the  mouth  may  be  observed.^    If  the  fazoily 
tire  trace  <of  Valois  does  not  sustain  the  character  for  beaut[f 
contemporaries  of  these  queens  of  England  claimed  for  them, 
pre^e  the  audi;enticity  of  the  portraits  by  comcidence  of  feautma 
the  mairiage  group  from  the  pencil  of  Bous,  the  Toy?!  bnde  i\ 
land  is  accompanied  by  her  moth^  and  sisters.    King  Kemjiad 
in  person  and  costume,  his  portrait  on  the  friesK  round  ^  ^ 
over'his  tomb  in  Westminster-abbey:  his  brotibers  andfet* 
Warwick  are  in  attendance  near  him. 

The  archbishop  of  Sens  went  instate  to  bless  the  bedof  lilief 
and  during  the  night  a  grand  procession  came  to  Ihe  bedside  of  the 
pair,  bringing  them  wine  and  soup,  because  Henry  chose  in  all 
comply  with  the  ancient  custoiins  of  Fiance ;  and  it  a^^wirs  this  i 
ceremonial  was  one  of  the  usages  of  the  royal  family*  Theae 
aitCT  a  spkxEidid  feast,  where  the  knights  of  the  Englidi  court  p 
a  .succession 'of  tournaments,  he  let  them  know ''  that  ;^^aying  at  i 
w«s  not  to  iae  the  amusement  of  his  weddzDg,  but  tbe  uctnal  i 
Sens,  where  they  mi^t  tUt  and  tourney  as  much  as  they  diofle.' 

A  news  letter  by  John  Ufford,  oine  of  Henry's  geiifli 

affords  a  comprehensive  view  of  affairs :  ^ — ^**  WoESHipyuL 

2  See  the  second  Yi>li]me  of  the  lOnstrated  edition  of  this  work. 
•    »  Rymer's  Foedera,  voL  ix* 
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I  touching  tidings,  the  king  our  sovereign  lord  was  wedded,  with 

Ht  solemmty,  in  the  catfeedral  •choroh  of  Troy,  about  mid-day  on 

JBity-Snnday.   And  on  the  Tuesday  smng  [following],  he  removed 

Intrds  the  town  of  Sens,  sixteen  leagues  thence,  leading  with  him 

jliber  our  queen  and  the  French  estate.    And  on  Wednesday  next  en- 

^  wafi  siege  laid  to  that  town — a  great  town,  and  a  notable ;  it  Ueth 

ptffd  Bourgoigne  ward,  and  is  holden  strong  with  great  number  of 

b^oacfi,  partizans  of  the  dauphin.    The  which  town  is  worthily 

kjed;  for  tiiere  lie  at  that  siege  two  kings,  two  queens  [Isabeau, 

■B  of  fbranoe,  and  the  newly-marriad  queen  of  England],  four  ducks, 

K  Biy  lord  of  Bedford,  when  he  cometh  hither.    The  which  [the  duke 

Ifidford]  on  the  12th  day  of  Jiune  shall  lodge  beside  Paris,  hitherward 

ling.    And  at  this  siege  also  are  lien  many  worthy  ladies  and  jcmttl" 

|A»,  both  French  and  English,  of  the  which  many  of  them  began 

|wf  arms  loDtg  time  agone,  but  of  lying  at  sieges  now  they  begin  first. 

pBy  that  ye  will  recommend  me  to  my  worshipful  lord  the  chan- 

K  and  to  my  lord  the  treasurer.    And,  furthermore,  will  ye  wit 

Wf\  that  Paris,  with  other,  is  sworn  to  obey  the  king  our  sovereign 

as  heritor  and  governor  of  France, — and  so  they  do.    And  on 

ifuw^-Mbnday  final  peace  was  proclaimed  in  Paris.  And  now  English- 

i|o  ioto  Paris  oft  as  they  will,  without  any  safe-conduct  or  any 

i|g  [giving  leave].     And  Paris  and  all  other  towBs,  turned  from  tlie 

Rgnac  party,  make  great  joy  and  mirth  every  hoMay,  in  dancing 

Hrolliug.    I  pray  God  send  grace  to  both  realms  of  much  mirth  and 

CSS,  and  give  you  in  liealth  much  joy  and  prosperity,  long  to 

Bfi  was  the  honeymoon  of  Catherine  the  Fair  passed  at  i^ges  and 

Bts:  her  bridal  iniisic  was  the  groans  of  France.    Horror,  nn- 

iWe  horror,  was  the  attendant  on  these  nuptials ;  for  the  cruel 

lece  of  Montereau  took  place  within  a  fortnight  of  the  queen's 

piafc.    Henry  Y.,  exasperated  by  the  desperate  defence  of  this  town 

>*ative  sovereign,  butchered  the  garrison  under  pretence  of  reveng- 

fe  death  of  John,  duke  of  Burgundy,  with  whose  death  the  garri- 

1^  not  the  slightest  concern,  nor  was  Henry  in  the  least  called  upon 

B^  it.*    Yeft  Katherine  was  no  uawilling  bride ;  for,  as  her  bro- 

a-law,  Philip  the  Good,  of  Burgundy,  expressly 'declared,  "She  had 

Kkately  longed  to  be  espoused  to  king  Henry ;  and,  from  the  moment 

|j«r  him,  had  constantly  solicited  her  mother,  with  whom  she  could 

ytbing,  till  her  mamtage  took  place."  ^    But  not  a  word,  not  a  ogn 

isetion  to  the  cruelties  and  slamghter  that  followed  her  marriage  is 

|ied ;  nor  that  the  royal  beauty  ever  interceded  for  her  wretched 

Iby  with  her  newly-wedded  lord.    Sens  received  Henry  and  Kathe- 

within  its  walls  soon  after  soon  after  the  siege  had  commenced  in 

1  Monstrelet.  «  Martin's  Chronicle. 
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form.    The  king  and  queen  of  England  entered  in  great  state, 
panied  by  the  archbishop  of  Sens,  who  had  a  few  days  before  ji 
their  hands  at  Troves.    This  prelate  had  been  expelled  from  his  dii 
by  the  party  of  the  disinherited  dauphin,  but  he  was  reinstated  1| 
Henry  V.,  who,  turning  to  him  with  a  smile  as  they  entered 
cathedral,  said, — "  Now,  monseigneur  archevesque,  we  are  quits,  for 
gave  me  my  wife  the  other  day,  and  I  restore  yours  to  you  this  day. 

The  queen  of  England,  and  her  father  and  mother,  with  their  coraH 
and  households,  resided  at  Bray-sur-Seine.  Here  Henry  paid  frequflOl 
visits  to  his  bride.  After  the  tragedy  of  Montereau,  the  united  courin 
removed  to  Corbeil,  where  queen  Katherine  was  joined  by  her  sister-in«  1 
law,  Margaret,  duchess  of  Clarence,  and  by  many  noble  ladies  wlio  hsd 
come  from  England  to  pay  their  duty  to  tiie  bride  of  king  Heniy.  She 
was  with  her  mother  and  king  Charles  at  the  camp  before  Mdon. 
'*  But  indeed,"  says  Monstrelet,  **  it  was  a  sorry  sight  to  see  the  king  of  : 
France  bereft  of  all  his  usual  state  and  pomp.  They  resided,  with 
many  ladies  and  damsels,  about  a  month,  in  a  house  king  Henry  had 
built  for  them  near  his  tents,  and  at  a  distance  from  the  town,  that  tfaa 
roar  of  the  cannon  might  not  startle  king  Charles.  Every  day  at  ran* 
rise,"  continues  the  Burgundian,  <*  and  at  nightfall,  ten  clarions,  and 
divers  other  instruments,  were  ordered  by  king  Henry  to  play  for  an 
hour  most  melodiously  before  the  door  of  the  king  of  France."  The 
malady  of  the  unhappy  father  of  Katherine  was  soothed  by  music.  This 
was  evidently  the  military  band  of  Heniy  V.,  the  first  which  is  distinctly 
mentioned  in  chronicles.  Henry  was  himself  a  performer  on  the 
harp  from  an  early  age.  He  likewise  was  a  composer,  delighting  in 
church  harmony,  which  he  used  to  practise  on  the  organ.^  That  he 
found  similar  tastes  in  his  royal  bride  is  evident  from  an  item  in  the 
Issue  rolls,  whereby  it  appears  he  sent  to  England  to  obtain  new  harps 
for  Katherine  and  himself,  in  the  October  succeeding  his  wedlock :  **  By 
the  hands  of  William  Menston  was  paid  8Z.  ISs.  4(f.  for  two  new  harps, 
purchased  for  king  Henry  and  queen  Katherine."  If  the  reader  is 
anxious  to  know  who  was  the  best  harp-maker  in  London  at  this  period, 
complete  satisfaction  can  be  given ;  for  a  previous  document  mentions 
another  harp  sent  to  Henry  when  in  France,  *^  purchased  of  John  Bok, 
harp-maker,  London ;  together  with  several  dozen  harp-chords,  and  a 
harp-case." 

At  the  surrender  of  Melun,  the  vile  mother  of  queen  Katherine  vas 
proclaimed  r^ent  of  France  through  the  influence  of  her  son-in-law,  who 
considered  queen  Isabeau  entirely  devoted  to  her  daughter's  interest 
This  was  a  preparatory  step  to  a  visit  which  Henry  intended  to  make  to 
his  own  country,  for  itte  purpose  of  showing  the  English  his  beaotifii) 

1  Elmham's  Chronicle.    Likewise  a  French  chroniclo',  quoted  by  colonel  JoIumb  in  Us 

notes  to  Monstrelet. 
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vide,  and  performing  the  ceremonial  of  her  coronation.  The  royal  per- 
Goages  of  France  and  England  now  approached  Paris,  in  order  that  the 
lug  and  queen  of  England  might  ms^e  their  triumphal  entry  into  that 
ity;  hut  Henry,  not  knowing  how  the  Parisians  might  receive  them, 
liose  to  precede  his  wife,  and  take  possession  of  the  city  before  he  ven- 
Med  to  trust  her  within  its  walls.  "  Queen  Katherine  and  her  mother 
nade  their  grand  entry  into  Paris  next  day.  Great  magnificence  was 
liBplayed  at  the  arrival  of  the  queen  of  England ;  but  it  would  take 
Ip  too  much  time  to  relate  all  the  rich  presents  that  were  offered  to  her 
^  the  citizens  of  Paris.  The  streets  and  houses  were  hung  with  tapes- 
sry  the  whole  of  that  day,  and^wine  was  constantly  running  from  brass 
jocks  and  in  conduits  through  the  squares,  so  that  all  persons  might 
lave  it  in  abundance ;  and  more  rejoicings  than  tongue  can  tell  were 
Blade  in  Paris  for  the  peace  and  for  the  marriage  of  Katherine  the 
Pair."i 

The  miserably  exhausted  state  of  France  prevented  Katherine  from 
leceiving  any  solid  sum  as  her  fortune  ;  but  she  had  an  income  of  forty 
thousand  crowns,  the  usual  revenue  of  the  queens  of  France,  settled  on 
her  at  her  marriage  by  her  father,  a  few  scanty  instalments  of  which 
proved,  in  reality,  the  only  property  she  ever  derived  from  her  own 
country.     This  circumstance  gives  an  exemplification,  by  no  means 
uncommon  in  life,  of  the  manner  in  which  exorbitancy  in  pecuniary 
^mands  often  defeats  its  own  ends.    Had  Henry  V.  required  a  more 
reasonable  dowry  with  his  bride,  Katherine  might  have  been  reckoned 
«s  the  richest  of  our  queens ;  but  she  was,  with  all^her  high-sounding 
expectations,  the  poorest  among  them  alL    The  royal  pair  spent  their 
Christmas  at  Paris  ;  but  at  the  end  of  the  festival,  Henry  thought 
It  best  to  pay  some  attention  to  the  prayer  of  his  faitliful  commons, 
«^ho  had  lately  begged  "  that  he,  with  his  gracious  queen,  would 
please  to  return  to  England,  to  comfort,  support  and  refresh  them  by 
'heir  presence."  ^    Accordingly,  Henry  set  out  with  his  queen  on  a  win- 
der journey  through  France,  escorted  by  the  duke  of  Bedford  at  the 
^^  of  six  thousand  men.    Queen  Katherine  arrived  at  Amiens  on  St. 
nncent*s-day,  and  was  lodged  inthe  hotel  of  maitre  Robert  le  Jeune, 
**iHff  of  Amiens,  and  many  costly  presents  were  made  to  her  by  that 
^gistrate.'*     The  royal  pair  embarked  at  Calais,  and  landed  at  Dover 
J^ebruary  1st,  1420-1,  **  where,"  observes  Monstrelet,  "  Katherine  was 
received  as  if  she  had  been  an  angel  of  God."    The  magnificent  coro- 
^Jation  of  the  queen  took  place  as  early  after  her  landing  as  the  24th 
^?^^'®^niary.      She  was  conducted  from  Westminster-palace  to  the 
^bbey  between  two  bishops,  and  was  crowned  by  archbishop  Chicheley. 
?.Mi  expressly  mentioned  that  Katherine  sat  on  the  King's-bench,  at 
Westminster-hall,  by  Henry's  side  at  the    coronation-feast.    "It  is 
*  MoDBtrelet.  *  Parliamentary  History,  voL  ii.  '  Monstrelet. 
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worth  the  noting,"   says  old  Raphael  Holinshed,    "to  take  a  net! 
of  all  the  goodly  order  and  reverend  dutifulness  exhihited,  on  il 
sides,  towards  the  new  queen.    After  the  coronation  was  ended,  qwi: 
Katherine  was   conveyed  into  the  great  hall  of  Westminster,  nl^. 
there  sat  at  dinner.    Upon  her  right  hand  sat,  at  the  end  d  tiie  iaUe^J 
the  archbishop  of  Canterbnry  and  cardinal  Beaufort.    On  her  left  ak" 
James  T.,  king  of  Scotland,  nnder  his  canopy,  who  was  served  will 
messes  in  covered  silver  dishes,  but  after  the  aforesaid  bishops.  Jawi] 
Staart  had  been  captive  in  England  since  his  boyhood  :  he  was  giwn  t 
carefal  education  at  Windsor  by  Henry  IV.    He  wrote  many  beantifiil 
poems,  taking  for  his  models  Chaucer  and  Gower,  whom  he  calls  i» 
•  maistres  dear.'     Prom  the  top  of  the  keep  of  Windsor-castJe  he  fell 
in  love  with  Joanna  Beaufort,  half-niece  to  Henry  V.,  whom  he  av 
walking  in  the  garden  below.     Queen  Katherine's  friendship  now  ^tb  a 
turn  to  his  adverse  fortunes. 

"  At  the  queen's  feet  sat  the  countess  of  Kent,  holding  a  napim.  The 
earl  of  March,  holding  the  queen's  sceptre  in  his  hand,  kneeled  on  '^ 
steps  of  the  dais  at  her  right  side ;  the  earl-marshal,  holding  her  other 
sceptre,  knelt  at  her  left.  The  duke  of  Gloucester  was  tbat  day  oTcr- 
seer  of  the  feast,  and  stood  before  queen  Katherine  bare-headed.  Sr 
Richard  Neville  was  her  cup-bearer ;  Sir  James  Stuart,  sewer;  the 
lord  GifFord,  pantler,  in  the  earl  of  Warwick's  stead  ;  the  lord  Gicy  ^ 
Buthin  was  her  naperer ;  and  the  lord  Audley  her  almoner,  instead  « 
the  earl  of  Cambridge." — "  And  ye  shall  understand,"  says  alderman  Fab- 
yan,  "  that  this  feast  was  all  of  fish,  for,  being  February  24tb,  Lent  w^ 
entered  upon,  and  nothing  of  meat  was  there,  saving  brawn  ser^^ 
with  mustard."  Among  the  fish-dishes  of  the  first  course,  P^hyan 
mentions  especially  dead  eels  stewed. 

The  table-ornaments,  called  subtleties,  were  contrived  to  express  by 
their  mottoes  a  political  meaning.  In  the  first  course  was  an  imag^  ^ 
St.  Katherine,  the  queen's  patron  saint,  disputing  with  tbe  doctore» 
holding  a  label  in  her  right  hand,  on  which  was  written,  mffdffiM  w 
reine ;  and  a  pelican  held  an  answer  in  her  bill,  to  this  eSect  .— 

TfaiB  flign  to  ihe  king 

Great  joy  will  bring, 

And  all  Ms  people 

She  [madaine  the  queen]  will  content. 

The  second  course  of  this  fish-banquet  was  jelly,  coloured  with  coloiB' 
bine'ilowfirs;  white  pottage,  or  cream  of  almonds;  bream  of  *^*f?.' 
conger 4  *oles;  cheven,  or  chub;  barbel,  with  roadi;  ^^^^1 
crayfish,  or  lobster ;  leche,  clear  jelly,  damasked  with  the  king^  ^  ^ 
or  word,  flourished, — we  sans  plus;  lamprey,  fresh  Uked;  Z*"  ' 
payne,  flourished  with  a  scntcheon-royal,  and  therein  three  crowns 
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CI  planted  with  fleurs-de-lis  and  flowers  of  camomile,  all  wrought  of 
ections  (confectionary),  and  a  subtlety  named  a  panter  (paniher), 
Ml  an  imatge  of  St.  Katherine,  havii^  a  wheel  in  her  hand,  with  this 
Wtto,— 

The  queen  my  daiaghter^ 
In  this  island, 
With  good  reason 
Has  renown.  ""^ 

^  third  course  was  likewise  of  fish.  A  leche,  called  "  the  white  leche," 
borished  with  hawthorn  leaves  and  red  haws;  dates,  in  compost; 
potiled  cream  ;  carp,  turhot,  tench ;  perch,  with  gudgeon ;  fresh  stur- 
pon,  with  whelks ;  porpoise,  roasted  (which  Fabyan,  because  the  dish 
ras  not  barbarous  enough  in  itself  calls  "  porporous  ").  Then  there  was 
revisse  d*eau  (crab-fish),  prawns,  eels  roasted  with  lamprey,  and  a 
narchpane  garnished  with  divers  figures  of  angels,  among  which  was 
Bt  an  image  of  St.  Barnabas  holding  this  poesie,  giving  hopes  of  peace 
18  well  as  that  the  royal  wedlock  would  be  happy  : — 

It  is  written. 
It  may  be  seen  and  is» 
'    In  marriage  pure 
IXo  BtaifeB  endure. 

And  lastly,  there  was  a  subtlety  named  **  a  tigrep  looking  in  a  mirror, 
and  a  man  on  horseback  clean  armed,  holding  a  tiger's  whelp  in  his 
^ds,  with  this  motto, — Perforce  sans  raison  je  prise  cefte  heste :  "  By 
^  of  arms,  and  not  by  that  of  reason,  have  I  captured  this  beast." 
The  small  tiger  and  the  motto  meant  an  uncivil  allusion  to  Katherine's 
young  brother,  the  dauphin ;  the  figure  made  show  of  throwing  mir- 
rors at  the  great  tiger,  which  held  in  his  paw  this  reason  (label  with 
motto),— 

The  sight  of  this  mirror 
Tames  wild  beasts  of  terror. 

The  only  instance  of  active  benevolence  ever  recorded  of  Katherine 
«ie  Fair  took  place  at  this  coronation-feast,  when  the  queen  publicly 
^terceded  with  her  monarch-bridegroom  for  the  hberation  of  his  royal 
oQest  and  prisoner,  James  I.  of  Scotland,  then  at  table.  This  suit  seems 
w  nave  been  granted,  on  condition  that  James  should  bear  arms  under 
^^jyY.'s  banner,  for  the  purpose  of  completing  the  subjugation  of 
^nce,!  Katherine  likewise  took  in  hand  the  management  of  the  love- 
Jffairs  of  the  accomplished  king  of  Scotland  ;  and  through  her  agency, 

^  were  held  out  to  the  gallant  James,  that  if  he  gave  satisfaction  to 

JaJ?^  ^as  done ;  but  it  is  certain  that     the  first  reverse  they  had  met  in  Frmce,  at 
t  mi   ?*^  ^®  ensuing  campaign  merely  as     Baugy,  where— 
•"Tte  tt^^nT,J^t'tho^H  rSi^Ji"       «  Swinton  laid  the  Unce  in  rest, 
■^  to  dZS&„'!Sf  f  £f  SI.  Ji^?^'  That  tamed  of  yore  the  spaxkling  cn»t 

Th»CtcnL7sr';^te^^^^^  Of  Clarence's  pLtageoet'??^^ 
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king  Henry  in  the  ensuing  campaign,  he  need  not  despair  of  possessing  iim\ 
beautiful  Joanna  Beaufort,  with  whom  he  was  so  desperately  enanu 
Stowe  affirms  that  this  lady  was  betrothed  to  king  James  before 
Testivals  of  Eatherine's  coronation  ended.     Katherine  presented 
James  Stuart  with  the  gilt  cup  with  which  he  served  her  at  the 
nation.^ 

After  the  festivals  had  concluded,  the  queen  was  left  by  Henry  V. 
her  palace  of  Westminster  till  Falm-Sunday ;  when  she  removed  l^l 
Windsor,  expecting  to  meet  him,  as  he  had  promised  to  pass  Easitf  | 
with  her  at  the  castle.  Henry,  however,  found  it  impossible  to  retem  | 
from  the  north,  whither  he  had  gone  on  progress  ;  he  therefore  sent  foe 
the  queen  to  Leicester.  The  queen  was  guarded  on  progress  by  Sir 
Armine  Wodehouse,  her  husband's  celebrated  defender  at  AgincourL 
Lord  Wodehouse  has  inherited  some  antique  jewels  from  this  Norfolk  hero, 
given  by  Katherine  as  tokens  of  her  gratitude.  Henry  and  his  queea 
continued  the  progress  together,  visiting  the  shrines  of  all  northern  saints. 
The  object  of  the  king  was  to  prepare  his  people  for  the  extraordiruuy ' 
supplies  he  meant  to  request  at  the  ensuing  parliament.  For  this  par- 
pose,  he  harangued  the  corporation  of  every  town  through  which  he 
passed :  showing  his  fair  queen,  as  proof  of  his  success  in  conquering 
France,  he  explained  to  them,  with  great  eloquence,  what  forces  and 
funds  it  would  take  to  complete  the  subjugation.  Henry  proceeded 
no  further  northward  than  the  shrine  of  St.  John  of  Beverley.  While 
he  was  offering  to  that  popular  saint,  he  left  his  queen  at  the  royal 
castle  of  Pontefract,^  that  fearful  fortress  where  her  sister  Isabella's 
first  husband,  Richard  H.,  had  met  with  his  mysterious  death,  and 
where  that  sister's  second  husband,  and  her  own  cousin-german — the 
poet  duke  of  Orleans — ^was  then  enduring  strict  captivity.  It  may  be 
inferred  that  queen  Katherine  was  permitted  to  see  this  near  relative,  or 
Henry  would  scarcely  have  taken  her  to  his  place  of  abode.  Katherine 
returned  to  Westminster  in  May,  1421,  when  the  king  met  hia  parlia- 
ment. 

Soon  after,  the  disastrous  news  arrived  of  the  defeat  and  death,  at  the 
fatal  field  of  Baugy,  of  that  stainless  knight,  the  king's  best-beloved  bro* 
ther,  Thomas,  duke  of  Clarence.  Henry  had  not  intended  to  leave  Eng- 
land till  after  the  birth  of  the  heir,  which  the  situation  of  his  yoimg  queen  i 
led  him  to  expect';  but  now,  burning  to  avenge  Clarence,  he  hurried  to 
France,  Jime  10th.  As  the  Scottish  army  had  defeated  Clarence,  h# 
hung  every  Scotchman  he  took  in  arms  in  France,  under  pretence  that 
they  were  fighting  against  their  king,  James  I.,  who  followed  the  EngliA 
banner  as  a  private  knight. 

One  especial  command  Henry  had  given  his  wife  at  parting,  which 
was,  not  to  let  his  heir  be  bom  at  Windsor.    Our  chroniclers  lead  us 
>  Excerpta  Htotorica.  «  "White  Kennet ;  wign  Heniy  V^  voL  IL  p,  163. 
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o  suppose,  that  the  king  himself  had  examined  the  aspect  of  the  planets 
ccording  to  the  vain  rules  of  art ;  for  the  expression  always  is,  "  that  he 
BX>pliesied  ^  the  calamities  of  Henry  VI."  Now,  if  it  was  a  marvel  that 
Saxd  'WHS  among  the  prophets,  it  would  be  one  still  greater  to  find  one  of 
lie  most  martial  of  the  Plantagenet  kings  assuming  the  prophet's  mantle  ; 
inless,  indeed,  during  his  education  at  Oxford  he  had,  among  other 
sash,  then  considered  learning,  acquired  the  art  of  casting  horoscopes. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  Henry,  for  some  mysterious  reason,  jieemed  that 
lestiny  loured  darkly  over  the  royal  towers  of  Windsor  during  the 
month  when  he  expected  Katherine  to  hring  forth  her  first-bom.  It  is 
Dertain,  however,  that  Katherine  disobeyed  her  royal  lord,  either  from 
irant  of  belief  in  astrology,  or  because  she  chose  that  her  child  should 
Srst  see  the  light  in  that  stately  fortress,  where  his  great  and  fortunate 
Btnoestor,  Edward  IE.,  was  born.  On  the  6th  of  December,  1421,  the 
son  of  Elatherine  came  into  a  world,  which  proved  most  disastrous  to 
him. 

When  the  news  was  brought  to  Henry  V.  that  Katherine  had  brought 
him  an  heir,  he  was  prosecuting  the  siege  of  Meaux.  He  eagerly  in- 
quired "  where  the  boy  was  bom  V*  and  having  been  answered  "  at 
Windsor,"  the  king  repeated  with  a  sigh  to  his  chamberlain,  lord 
Pitzhugh,  the  following  oracular  stave,  which  certainly  does  little  honour 
to  his  talents  as  an  impromptu  versifier  : — 

**  I,  Henry,  bom  at  Momnouth*  " 

Shall  small  time  reign,  and  much  get ; 

But  Henry  of  Windsor  shall  long  reign,  and  lose  all  of  it,       \y'-' 
But  as  God  will,  so  be  it."* 

Kg  regular  English  dower  was  at  this  time  settled  on  Katherine ;  but 
it  is  evident  that  the  revenues  of  the  unfortunate  queen-dowager  were 
confiscated  for  her  use,  as  her  maids  were  paid  from  that  source.  Her 
damsels  were  Joanna  Belknap,  Joanna  Troutbeck,  and  Joanna  Coucy, 
besides  Agnes,  who  has  no  sumame.  "  These  ladies,"  says  Henry,  "  the 
demoiselles  of  our  dear  companion,  are  to  receive  ten  *  livres '  a-piece 
out  of  the  funds  of  queen  Johane,^  Guillemote,  damsel  of  the  bed- 
chamber to  his  said  dear  companion,  is  to  receive  one  hundred  shillings 
from  the  moneys  of  the  said  queen."  Not  very  honest  of  the  valiant 
Henry,  to  pay  his  wife's  servants  with  another  person's  money.  These 
gifts  are  declared  to  be  in  consideration  of  the  "  costages  and  expenses 
the  beloved  demoiselles  are  incurring,  by  following  the  said  dear  queen 
and  companion  to  meet  me,  king  Henry,  in  France."  Likewise  an 
annuity  of  twenty  livres  *  per  annum,  "  for  that  dear  doctor  of  philosophy, 
maister  Johan  Boyers,  because  of  his  oflBce  of  confessor  to  queen  Kathe- 
rine."   The  revenue  of  the  unfortunate  dowager  was  likewise  taxed  for 

'  Speed.    Stowe.    FabyaiL    Holinshed.  »  Foedera. 
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the  maintenance  of  Katberine's  guest,  Jaqueline  of  HaLnaiiLt,  to 
eaormons  amount  of  a  hundred  pounds  per  month.   Jaqueline  liad 
firom  a  bridegroom  whom  she  hated,  and  had  taken  refuge  at  the 
of  Katherine,  with  whom  she  lived  on  terms  of  great  intimacy, 
line  was  in  hopes  that  the  pope  would  dissolve  her  forced  marriage, 
coiHent    to   her   union  with   Katherine's   handsome    brother-in-lai 
Humphrey,  duke  of  Gloucester.    Henry  directs  the  treasurer  of 
exchequer  to  pay  to  his  dearly  beloved  cousin,  dariiie  Jakcy  duchess 
Holland,  from  the  profits  of  the  dower  of  Joanna,  late  queen. 

Before  Eatherine  left  England,  her  infant  wad  baptized  by  the  name 
of  his  father,  the  duchess  Jaqueline  standing  godmother  ;,  the  duke  of 
Bedford  and  cardinal  Beaufort  were  the  other  sponsors.  £ar] j  in.  iim 
mimr  spring  Katherine  wrote  her  warlike  lord  a  most  loving  letter,  de- 
olaring  that  she  earnestly  longed  to  behold  him  once  more.  This  epistle 
was  answered  by  an  invitation  to  join  him  in  France. 


CHAPTER  11. 

Queen  Katherine  crossed  the  sea,  and  landed  at  Harfleur  on  the  21st 
of  May,  1422,  escorted  by  the  duke  of  Bedford  and  an  army  of  twenty 
thousand  men,  destined  to  complete  the  conquest  of  her  unhappy  country. 
At  the  head  of  this  mighty  reinforcement  she  traversed  France  in  royal 
state.  Henry  left  Meaux,  which  he  had  just  captured,^  as  soon  as 
he  heard  of  the  landing  of  his  queen,  and  came  to  Paris  to  receive  her. 
On  their  arrival  at  the  castle  of  Vincennes,  she  was  welcomed  by  ber 
parents  and  subjects  as  if  she  had  been  somewhat  more  than  mortal. 
She  had  left  her  little  infant  in  England,  under  the  care  of  the  duke  of 
Gloucester.^ 

Great  rejoicings  were  made  at  Paris  for  the  arrival  of  the  qneen  of 
England,  and  the  birth  of  the  heir  of  Henry.  The  royal  party  left 
Vincennes,'  and  entered  Paris  in  great  magnificence  on  "Whitsun- 
eve.  May  30th.  Queen  Katherine,  with  her  train,  were  lodged  at  the 
Louvre,  while  her  mother  and  king  Charles  took  up  their  abode  at  the 
hdtel  de  St.  Pol.  "  And  on  Whit-Sunday  queen  Katherine  sat  at  table 
at  the  Louvre,  gloriously  apparelled,  having  her  crown  on  her  head. 
The  English  princes  and  nobles  were  partakers  with  the  great  lords  of 
France  at  this  feast,  each  seated  according  to  his  rank,  while  the  tables 
were  covered  with  the  richest  viands  and  wines.  Queen  KaUierine  next 
day  held  a  great  court,  and  all  the  Parisians  went  to  see  their  princess 
and  her  lord  sitting  enthroned,  crowned  with  their  most  precious  diadems ; 
but,**  continues  Monstrelet,  "  as  no  meat  or  drink  was  offered  to  the 
1  Stowe's  Annals.  •  s  Speed.  >  HoufenlDt 
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^pulace,  they  went  away  much  discontented.  For  when,  of  old,  th6 
Ikings  of  France  kept  open  court,  much  good  cheer  was  freely  given 
^  all  comers.  King  Charles  VI.  had  once  been  as  courteous  and 
Hfaeral  as  any  of  his  predecessors ;  but  now  he  was  seated  at  a  table 
iwith  his  queen  quite  forsaken  by  his  nobles,  who  all  flocked  to  pay 
Iheir  court  to  his  daughter  and  her  husband,  at  which  the  common 
ipeople  grieved  much.'*  Katherine  likewise  gave  great  offence  by  having 
^e  "  ermines  '*  carried  before  her  coach,  as  if  she  had  been  sovereign  of 
prance.* 

The  last  year's  harassing  warfare  had  greatly  injured  the  constitution 
of  Henry  Y.  He  was  ill  when  his  queen  arrived,  yet  he  scarcely  allowed 
^imHelf  a  day's  repose.  But  conquest,  empire,  and  all  worldly  things 
were  fast  fleeting  from  the  grasp  of  the  warlike  lord  of  Katherine  the 
Rut.  At  Senlis  he  was  seized  with  a  mortal  distemper.  He  struggled 
fiercely  against  its  encroachments,  for  he  daily  expected  to  hear  of  a 
battle  between  his  friend  the  duke  of  Burgundy  and  the  dauphin,  and 
hoped  to  assist  his  ally  in  person.  He  had  even  assumed  his  armour, 
and  marched  as  far  as  Melun ;  but  the  strong  hand  of  disease  was  too 
powerful  ^ven  for  the  energies  of  his  mighty  mind.  Sorely  smitten 
with  illness,  he  was  obliged  to  give  up  his  march  ;  and  the  malady  in- 
creasing every  minute,  he  was  forced  to  be  carried  back  to  Senlis  in  a 
litter.  He  had  left  his  queen  at  Senlis,  but  for  greater  security  she 
had  retired  to  her  father's  castle  in  the  wood  of  Yincennes ;  thither  the 
**  mighty  victor,  mighty  lord,"  was  borne  to  her,  helpless,  on  that  litter 
which  was  almost  a  funeral  couch  to  him. 

In  the  castle  of  Yincennes,  near  Paris,  which  has  so  often  been  the 
theatre  of  the  destinies  of  France,  Katherine  and  her  mother  attended 
the  last  hours  of  Henry  Y.^  He  made  a  very  penitential  end,  but  was 
80  little  conscious  of  his  blood-guiltiness,  that  when  his  confessor  was 
reading  the  seven  Psalms  in  the  service  for  the  dying,  he  stopped  him 
when  he  came  to  the  verse,  **  Build  thou  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,"  with 
aa  earnest  protestation  '^  that  when  he  had  completed  his  conquests  in 
Eozope,  he  always  intended  to  undertake  a  crusade."  When  he  had  ar- 
noged  his  aSiairs,  he  asked  his  physicians  "  How  long  he  had  to  live  ?" 
One  of  them  replied,  on  his  knees,  "  That,  without  a  miracle,  he  could 
not  survive  two  hours  at  the  most" — "  Comfort  my  dear  wife,"  he  said 
to  the  duke  of  Bedford,  "  the  most  afflicted  creature  living."  In  a  will 
he  made  on  his  death-bed,  he  leaves  Katherine  a  gold  sceptre.  He 
expired  on  the  31st  of  August,  1422.  At  the  time  of  Henry's  death,  his 
fair  widow  had  not  attained  her  twenty-first  year.  Her  affection  was, 
as  the  dying  hero  observed  to  his  brother,  most  violent,  but  it  certainly 
proved  in  the  end  rather  evanescent. 
In  person  Henry  Y.  was  taU  and  agile,  and  so  swift  of  foot,  that  he 

1  Goodwin.  «  Speed. 
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could,  with  the  aid  of  two  of  his  lords,  capture  deer  in  the  royal  eodihl 
snres  without  the  assistance  of  dogs.     His  portraits  possess  that  ji 
tinctive  character  which  proves  personal  resemblance:  his  features! 
regular,  though  very  strongly  marked ;  the  perceptive  hrow  denotafl 
great  general ;  the  eyes  are  majestic  and  overpowering ;  the  noge  n 
cut,  but  stem  in  the  expression  of  the  nostril ;  the  mouth  wide;! 
haughty  upper  lip  curls  with  no  very  benevolent  expression.   Thw 
a  great  developement  of  frontal  brain  in  his  portraits :  they  are  i 
profiles,  excepting  that  over  the  chantry  at  Westminster-ahhey,  w Ui 
has  a  wen  on  the  right  side  of  the  neck.    Henry  was  a  learned 
but  he  had  the  bad  habit  of  borrowing  books  and  never  returning  lta| 
Lady  Westmoreland,  his  relative,  prays  for  her  *  Chronicles  of  Jontaf  I 
and  the  *  Expedition  of  Godfrey  of  Boulogne,'  borrowed  of  herbyfeWl  j 
king:  after  his  death,  a  petition  was  sent  to  the  regency  list fti|| 
might  be  returned.    The  prior  of  Christchurch,  likewise,  sent  in  ii 
pitiful  complaint,  that  he  had  lent  the  works  of  St.  Gregory  to  his* 
lord,  king  Henry,  who  had  never  restored  them  to  him,  lieir  ri^ 
owner. 

The  funeral  of  Henry  V.  was  arranged  and  conducted  hy 
Katherine  with  all  the  pomp  of  woe.*  "  His  body  was  laid  on  a 
drawn  by  four  great  horses.  Just  above  the  dead  corpse  they  pl«i 
figure  made  of  boiled  leather,  representing  his  person  as  nigh  as 
be  devised,  painted  curiously  to  the  semblance  of  a  living  creatnn^ 
whose  head  was  put  an  imperial  diadem  of  gold  and  predons 
on  the  body,  a  purple  robe  furred  with  ermine ;  in  the  right 
sceptre  royal ;  in  the  left,  an  orb  of  gold,  with  a  cross  fixed 
And  thus  adorned,  was  this  figure  laid  in  a  bed  on  the  same  i 
with  the  visage  uncovered  towards  the  heavens ;  the  coverture  of 
was  of  red,  beaten  with  gold ;  and,  when  the  body  should  pass* 
any  good  town,  a  canopy  of  marvellous  value  was  borne  over  % 
men  of  great  worship.  In  this  manner  he  was  accompanied  ly 
king  of  Scots,  as  chief  mourner,"  and  by  all  the  princes,  lorf^ 
knights  of  his  house,  in  vestures  of  deep  mourning.  At  a  distance' 
the  corpse  of  about  two  English  miles  followed  the  widow,  <| 
Katherine,  right  honourably  accompanied.  The  body  rested  «t 
church  of  St.  Wolfran,  in  Abbeville,  where  masses  were  snng  1^ 
queen's  orders,  for  the  repose  of  Henry's  soul,  from  the  dawn  of 
till  night.  The  procession  moved  through  Abbeville  with  ii 
pomp.  The  duke  of  Exeter,  the  earl  of  March,  Sir  Louis  RohsafJ 
queen's  knight,  and  many  nobles,  bore  the  banners  of  the  saints, 
hatchments  were  carried  by  twelve  renowned  captains ;  and  « 
the  bier-car  rode  four  hundred  men-at-arms  in  black  araionr, 
horses  barbed  black,  their  lances  held  with  the  points  downward 
_  »  Stowe.  s  Goodwin's  Life  of  Heni7. 
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jreat  company  clothed  in  white,  bearing  wax-torches,  lighted,  encom- 
passed the  procession.  The  queen,  with  a  mighty  retinue,  followed." 
fhns  she  passed,  keeping  her  husband's  corpse  in  view,  through  Hesdin, 
iootrieul,  and  Boulogne,  till  they  came  to  Calais,  where,  on  the  12th  of 
(tetober,  the  privy  council  had  ordered  vessels  to  meet  the  queen,  with 
yies  to  attend  her.*  She  landed  at  Dover  with  the  royal  corpse.  When 
Ae  approached  London,  she  was  met  by  fifteen  bishops  in  their  pontifical 
babits,  and  by  many  abbots  in  their  mitres  and  vestments,  with  a  vast 
otowd  of  priests  and  people.  The  priests  chanted,  all  the  way  from 
Blackheath  and  through  the  streets  of  the  city,  oraisons  for  their  dead 
king.  A  general  and  picturesque  illumination  was  effected,  by  each 
householder  standing  at  his  door  with  a  torch  in  his  hand.  The  princes 
of  the  royal  family  rode  in  mournful  postures  next  the  funeral  car.  The 
grief  of  the  young  queen  greatly  edified  the  people,  and  they  were  still 
more  impressed  with  the  barbarian  magnificence  of  the  tomb  she  erected 
to  the  memory  of  their  royal  hero,  on  which  a  Latin  inscription  expressed 
**that  it  was  raised  by  his  queen,  Katherine.'*  The  famous  silver- 
plated  statue,  with  the  head  of  solid  silver  gilt,  was  placed  on  the  tomb 
of  Henry  V.  at  her  expense.^ 

After  the  obsequies  of  her  husband,  Katherine  proceeded  to  Wind- 
sor-castle,' to  embrace  her  babe,  and  pass  the  first  weeks  of  her  widow- 
toed.  Her  boy  was  eight  months  old  on  the  day  of  his  warlike 
Other's  death.  When  the  parliament  met,  she  removed  to  London, 
^^  passed  through  the  city  on  a  moving  throne,  drawn  by  white 
horses,  and  surrounded  by  all  the  princes  and  nobles  of  England. 
The  infant  king  was  seated  on  her  lap,  "  and  those  pretty  hands,"  says 
one  of  our  quaint  chroniclers,  "  which  could  not  yet  feed  himself,  were 
^de  capable  of  wielding  a  sceptre ;  and  he,  who  was  beholden  to  nurses. 
for  milk,  did  distribute  sustenance  to  the  law  and  justice  of  his  nation. 
The  queen,  with  her  infant  on  her  knee,  was  enthroned  among  the  lords, 
^hom,  by  the  chancellor,  the  little  king  saluted,  and  spoke  to  them  at 
^arge  his  mind  by  means  of  another's  tongue."  The  king  conducted 
himself  with  extraordinary  quietness  and  gravity,  considering  he  had  not 
yet  attained  the  age  of  twelve  months. 

Henry  did  not  always  behave  so  orderly.*  "  The  year  of  1423,  upon 
Saturday,  the  13th  of  November,  the  king  removed  from  Windsor 
to  hold  a  parliament  in  London.  At  night  the  king  and  his  mother, 
the  queen,  lodged  at  Staines,  and  upon  the  mon-ow,  which  was  Sunday,. 
the  king  being  borne  towards  his  mother's  car,  he  skreeked,  he  criedV 
he  sprang,  and  would  be  carried  no  farther ;  wherefore  they  bore  him 
^ain  to  the  inn,  and  there  he  abode  the  Sunday  all  day."  All  this, 
violence,  and  skreeking,  and  springing,  was  because  the  royal  babe,  by  a 


^  Mlnutea  of  Privy  OounciL  »  Speed. 
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holy  instinct;,  would  not  break  the  Sabbath  by  travelling,  and  thereCoi 
made  this  notable]  resistance,  when  he  was  carried  to  his  mother's  ol 
In  all  protxibility  he  had  been  well  amused  at  the  inn  at  Stsdoes,! 
did  not  wish  to  leave  it  "  On  the  Monday,"  continues  the  chrooi! 
of  London,  "  he  was  borne  to  his  mother's  car  or  chair,  he  heing  A 
glad  and  merry  of  cheer ;  and  so  they  came  to  Kingston,  and  rested  d 
night.  On  the  Tuesday,  queen  Katherine  brought  him  to  Kenniogfl 
palace.  On  Wednesday,  he  came  to  London,  and,  with  glad  aemlii 
and  merry  cheer,  on  his  mother's  harm  [lap]  in  the  car,  rode  t&n^ 
London  to  Westminster,  and  on  the  morrow  was  so  brought  intopdl 
ment." 

Katherine  left  Westminster  with  her  infant,  and  retired  to  filth* 
palace,  November  26,  and  from  thence  to  Hertford-castle,  wlwe  it 
kept  her  Christmas  with  her  friend  James  I.  of  Scotland,^  iliwail 
soon  after  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  united,  at  St.  MaryX  Soafiiid 
to  the  lady  he  passionately  loved,  and  whose  happiness  she  hadU 
promoted.  Katherine'*  dower  was  not  settled  by  act  of  parliament 
the  second  year  of  her  infant's  reign.    She  appears  to  have  been  ]il 
possession  of  all  the  ancient  dower-palaces  belonging  to  the  qi 
England,  with  the  exception  of  Havering-Bower  and  Langky, 
resided  the  queen-dowager,  widow  to  Henry  lY.    **  In  the  third 
the  reign  of  Henry  VL  was  granted  to  his  dearest  mother,  Kathi 
all  that  inn,  or  hospitium,  in  the  city  of  London,  where  his  dear  (M 
the  earl  of  March,  lately  deceased,  used  to  reside ;  and  that  she  mayl 
possession  of  it  during  the  minority  of  his  dear  cousin,  Bichaid,  did 
York,  on  condition  that  she  keeps  in  good  repair  all  the  baildis^ 
gardens,  and  is  at  all  chaa-ges  concerning  them ;"  this  was  Ba] 
Castle.^    Katherine  and  her  mother,  Isabeau  of  Bavaria,  were  en 
on  the  part  of  England  and  France,  to  act  as  mediators  Wi 
Humphrey,  duke  of  Gloucester,  and  Philip,  duke  of  Burgundy,  wb» 
challenged  each  other  to  mortal  combat.    Duke  Humphrey  insistfl 
retaining,  as  his  wife,  Jaqueline,  the  heiress  of  Hainault,  who  haJ 
merly  thrown  herself  on  Katherine's  protection.    Katherine^  thft 
of  all  the  parties,  succeeded  in  preventing  the  duel. 

Two  days  before  the  opening  of  parliament,  in  1425,  Katfc 
entered  the  city  in  a  chair  of  state,  with  her  child  sitting  onhff 
When  they  arrived  at  the  west  door  of  St.  Paul's  cathedral,  ti* 
protector  lifted  the  infant  king  from  his  chair,  and  set  him  on  hk 
and  then,  with  the  duke  of  Exeter,  led  him  between  them  up  thti 
going  into  the  choir ;  from  whence  the  royal  infant  was  carried  f 
high  altar,  where  he  kneeled  for  a  time,  a  traverse  having  been  pi^ 
for  him.  It  is  expressly  said,  "  that  he  looked  sadly  [seriously]  < 
him.*  And  then  he  was  borne  into  the  churchyard,  and  there  »t 
1  London  Ghron.  .  2  i^id.    FarL  Hist. 
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yfm  courser,  to  the  infinite  delight  of  the  people,  and  so  conveyed, 
fcrough  Cheapside  to  St.  George's-bar,  to  his  own  manor  of  Kennington. 
|t Kennington-palace,  Katherine  and  herroyal  son  reposed  till  the  30th 
if  April,  when  they  set  out  on  a  grand  procession  through  the  city  to 
Vesbmnster-palace.  The  little  king  was  held  on  a  great  white  horse, 
IPd  tlie  people  flocked  in  multitudes  to  see  him,  declaring  he  had  the 
Utitres  of  bis  father,  and  loading  him  with  blessings.  Being  come 
b  the  palace,  Katherine  seated  herself  on  the  throne  in  the  white- 
lliti,  where  the  house  of  lords  was  held,  with  the  infant  sovereign  on  her 

Our  warlike  barons  were  not  a  little  embarrassed  by  the  mutations  of 
this  world,  which  had  snatched  from  them  a  leader  of  singular  energies, 
botik  as  monarch  and  warrior,  and  placing  a  httle  babe  at  their  head, 
nwde  them  directors  of  a  nursery.  The  chivalric  earl  of  Warwick  had 
jie  guardianship  of  the  king's  person  at  a  very  early  age, — a  fact  illus- 
tated  by  a  beautiful  contemporary  drawing  in  the  pictorial  history  of 
fte  earl*  He  is  represented  holding  the  king,  a  most  lovely  infant  of 
foirteen  months  old,  in  his  arms,  while  he  is  showing  him  to  the  peers 
liparliaHient.  One  of  the  leads  is  presenting  the  infant  monarch  with 
ti»  orb.  The  royal  babe  is  curiously  surveying  it,  and  with  an  arch 
look  gently  placing  one  dimpled  hand  upon  Uie  symbol  of  sovereignty, 
Kerns  doubtful  whether  it  is  to  be  treated  with  reverence,  or  chucked, 
li^  a  common  ball,  into  the  midst  of  the  august  assembly.  Another 
ftpesentation  of  the  earl  of  Warwick  gives  us  an  idea  of  the  costume  of 
Joyal  infants  in  the  middle  ages ;  for  the  limners  of  that  era  drew  what 
*hey  saw  before  them,  and  invented  nothing.  Warwick  is  delineated  in 
^  Bous  roll,*  holding  his  royal  charge  on  his  arm.  The  babe  is  about 
«ghteen  months  old  ;  he  is  attired  in  a  little  crimson  velvet  gown,  and 
^on  his  head  a  velvet  cap,  turned  up  with  a  miniature  crown ;  more- 
over, he  holds  a  toy  sceptre  in  his  baby  hand,  which  he  looks  much 
"Jclined  to  whisk  about  the  head  of  the  stout  earl  who  is  so  amiably 
pffforming  the  ofiBce  of  a  nursery-maid.  It  is  to  be  presumed  that  the 
^l  carried  the  little  king  on  all  state  occasions,  while  his  governess, 
P^e  Alice  Boteler,  and  his  nurse,  Joan  Astley,  had  possession  of  him 
^  his  hours  of  retirement.  In  a  very  naively  worded  document,  the 
Pttvy  council,  writing  as  if  the  king  were  giving  his  directions  to  his 
governess  himself,  requests  dame  Alice  "  from  time  to  time  reasonably 
*^  chastise  us,  as  the  case  may  require,  without  being  held  accountable 
orinolested  for  the  same  at  any  future  time.  The  well-beloved  dame 
^ce  (being  a  very  wise  and  expert  person)  is  to  teach  us  courtesy  and 
nurture  [good  manners],  and  many  things  convenient  for  our  royal 
person  to  learn."    However,  Henry,  mild  as  he  was,  in  a  few  years 

^  ^litneatuy  Htotory,  191.    Holinshed.     _    \  Beauchamp  Pictorial  Chroaide. 
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rebelled  against  a  chastising  given  him  by  Warwick,  and  the  priiy 
council  was  forced  to  interfere.^ 

Katherine  the  queen-mother  retired  behind  a  cloud  so  mysterious,  iH 
for  thirteen  years  of  her  life  no  public  document  tells  of  her  BX^at{ 
and  the  biographer  is  forced  to  wander  in  search  of  particulars  intoAl 
pleasant  but  uncertain  regions  of  tradition.  Deep  obscurity  hangs  C!< 
the  birth  and  origin  of  Katherine's  second  husband,  Owen  Tudor.  Son 
historians  declare  that  the  father  of  Owen  was  a  brewer  at  Beamnani 
Nevertheless,  he  drew  his  line  from  a  prince  of  North  Wales,  caSm^ 
Theodore,  which,  pronounced  according  to  the  Saxon  tongue,  was  cci*! 
rupted  into  Tudor,  and  even  to  Tidder,  There  is  an  ancient  horae  ili 
the  county  of  Anglesey,  called  Glengauny,  still  pointed  out  astiieifr 
sidence  of  Owen  Tudor,"  and  the  Welsh  say  that  he  possessed  tlwit 
property  to  the  amount  of  three  thousand  pounds  per  annum.  M 
this  wealthy  heritage  is  by  no  means  consistent  with  the  assertion  of  Inl 
accurate  countryman.  Pennant,  who  has  proved  that  Meredith,  dl 
father  of  Owen,  was  the  fourth  son  of  a  younger  son  of  the  line  of 
Tudor,  and  that  he  filled  no  higher  oflSce  than  that  of  scuii/er,  or 
shield-bearer,  to  a  bishop  of  Bangor.  When  in  this  oflBoe,  Mereditlv 
either  by  design  or  accident,  killed  a  man  ;  he  was  outlawed,  and  fled  wiA 
his  wife  to  the  fastnesses  of  Snowdon,  where  Owen  Glendower  npieH 
the  banner  of  defiance  against  the  house  of  Lancaster,  If  young  Owa 
was  not  bom  in  this  stronghold  of  freedom,  he  was  probably  l»ptiirf 
there,  for  a  tradition  declares  that  he  was  godson  to  the  great  chict 
Glendower.  He  was  thus  brought  up  from  his  cradle  as  a  hardy,  ^ 
datory  soldier.  Owen,  in  course  of  time,  certainly  belonged  to  the 
brave  Welsh  band  with  whom  Henry  V.  entered  into  amicable  terntf, 
on  the  death  of  the  warlike  Glendower.  These  hardy  warrior^  it  w 
well-known,  under,  the  command  of  Davy,  "  the  Gam,  or  One-eyed, 
brother-in-law  of  Glendower,  did  good  service  at  Agincourt.  Tradition 
says  that  young  Owen  Tudor  repelled  the  fiery  charge  of  Alen^on,  ana 
that  Henry  V.  made  him,  for  his  bravery,  one  of  the  squires  of  bs 
body ;  *  hence  his  title  of  armiger."  The  brave  and  handsome  Owffl 
fought  as  a  common  soldier  in  the  Welsh  band ;  but  when  once  he  bad 
received  the  preferment  of  squire  of  the  body  to  Henry  V.  he  certairiy 
continued  the  same  office  about  the  person  of  the  infant  king,  hence  m 
acquaintance  with  the  queen-mother :  in  this  station  he  is  next  fooDd 
keeping  guard  on  the  royal  child  and  his  mother  at  WindsoH»stie. 
Then  and  there  it  appears  that  the  handsome  Welsh  soldier  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  queen-dowager  of  England.  He  did  not  certainly 
possess  forty  pounds  per  annum  at  this  time,  if  he  had,  he  must  Ixf^ 

>  Privy  Cotmcll,  voL  iii.  297. 1  *  Stowe's  Annals.  .^  ,_  a* 

2  Rapin.  «  Owen  is  entitled  annlgw,  or  tqnn  w  "^ 

3  Boswell's  Antiquities.  FoedeiB,  but  never  knight. 
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idbii  up  his  knighthood.  While  Owen  was  on  guard  at  Windsor, 
tn  some  festival,  he  was  required  to  dance  ^  before  the  queen,  who  sat  on 
I  low  seat,  with  all  her  ladies  about  her ;  which  low  seat  certainly  in- 
&ates  that  her  son,  the  infent  sovereigu,  Henry  VI.,  was  present  at 
9ie  festival,  and  was  enthroned  in  state.  Owen  began  to  dance,  but 
Bttking  too  elaborate  a  pirouette,  he  was  not  able  to  recover  his  balance, 
ind  fell  into  the  queen's  lap.  Katherine's  manner  of  excusing  this 
brbvardness  gave  her  ladies  the  first  suspicion  that  she  was  not  entirely 
Ittensible  to  the  brave  Welshman.  As  her  passion  increased,  and  she 
ildulged  herself  in  greater  intimacy  with  the  object  of  it,  those  of 
her  ladies  who  could  take  the  liberty,  remonstrated  with  the  queen, 
Bid  represented  "  how  much  she  lowered  herself  by  paying  any  atten- 
tkm  to  a  person  who,  thoi^h  possessing  some  personal  accomplishments 
IbkI  advantages,  had  no  princely,  nor  even  gentle  alliances,  but  be- 
longed to  a  barbarous  clan  of  savages,  reckoned  inferior  to  the  lowest 
liiglish  yeomen."  Upon  which  the  queen  declared,  "that  being  a 
l^chwoman,  she  had  not  been  aware  that  there  was  any  difference 
of  race  in  the  British  island."  Afterwards,  communicating  these  stric- 
toes  to  her  lover,  he  held  forth  very  eloquently  concerning  his  high- 
liom  kin  and  princely  descent,  and  the  queen  requested  him  to  introduce 
wme  of  his  princely  relatives  at  her  court  of  Windsor-castle.  **  Where- 
upon," says  Sir  John  Wynne,  "  he  brought  into  her  presence  John  ap 
^fewdith  and  Howel  ap  Llewyllyn,  his  near  cousins,  men  of  the  good- 
liest stature  and  personage,  but  wholly  destitute  of  bringing  up  and 
flwture  [education] ;  for  when  the  queen  had  spoken  to  them  in  divers 
iMiguages,  and  they  were  not  able  to  answer  her,  she  said,^  *they 
Were  the  goodliest  dumb  creatures  she  ever  saw ;'  a  proof  that  Katherine 
knew  several  languages,  but  had  no  skill  in  Welsh." 

The  precise  time  when  Katherine's  love  led  her  to  espouse  the  Welsh 
soldier,  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain ;  the  name  of  the  priest  who  married 
fiiem,  or  in  what  holy  place  their  hands  were  united,  no  document  exists  to 
P'ove.  Strange  it  is,  that  Henry  VII.,  with  all  his  elaborate  boast  of  royal 
^^went,  should  not  have  left  some  intimation  of  the  time  and  place  of  the 
JDanriageof  Katherine  and  Owen.  All  chroniclers  of  the  Tudor  era  assert 
wnfidently,  that  the  marriage  of  the  queen-mother  and  Owen  Tudor 
^aa  at  least  tacitly  acknowledged  in  the  sixth  year  of  her  son's  reign. 
Modem  historians  implicitly  follow  them,  yet  there  was  not  a  shadow 
of  acknowledgment  of  the  man-iage  ;  but  in  the  sixth  year  of  her  son's 
'eign  some  suspicions  arose  in  the  mind  of  the  protector,  Humphrey  of 
Gloucester,  that  the  queen  meant  to  degrade  herself  by  an  unsuitable 
alliance,  and  a  severe  statute  was  enacted,  threatening  with  the  heaviest 
penalties  "  any  one  who  should  dare  to  marry  a  queen-dowage^r,  or  any 
^ady  who  held  lands  of  the  crown,  without  the  consent  of  the  king  and 
>  Stowe'g  Annals.  »  History  of  the  Gwydyr  Family. 
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hia  coTmcil."*    It  is  usually  affinned,  "  that  the  regency  had  asoertua 
that  the  queen  was  married  when  this  law  was  enacted."    It  is  pool 
that  such  might  be  the  case,  but  they  had  not  assuredly  disoovereel 
object  of  her  attachment,  otherwise  would  they  have  suffered  Oval 
abide  as  an  inmate  of  Katherine's  household  till,  at  least,  irithis 
last  six  months  of  her  life  ? — a  faot  inoontestaUy  proved  by  the  isin 
<rf  the  privy  council."    He  was  derk  of  her  wardrobe,  accordiiigto 
assertion  of  a  great  historical  antiquary.    Soon  after  tike  prohilill 
statute  was  passed,  the  queen  brought  an  action  against  the 
Carlisle  for  some  encroachment  on  her  dower  lands.    Her  cai 
carried  on  in  her  own  name,  without  the  slightest  allusion  to  aofi 
hoflAMind. 

An  oflBce  like  that  borne  by  Owen  Tudor  was  pecidiarly  iWf i 
promote  his  personal  acquaintance  with  the  queen.  As  d(Ai\ 
waidrobe,  it  was  Owen's  office,  not  only  to  guard  the  qaeen'i  JM 
from  robbery,  but  to  pay  for,  if  not  purchase,  all  materials  fef 
dress.'  Many  serious  consultations  must  have  tak^i  place  od  « 
sion  of  every  new  purchase  or  payment,  as  to  the  coloure  and  i 
most  becoming  to  the  royal  beauty,  and  compliments  might  be  iiD| 
which  the  lowly  lover  could  have  no  other  opportunity  of  exprtrf 
The  only  notice  that  occurs  of  Katherine  from  the  third  y&r  of i 
infeat's  reign  till  1426,  is,  that  her  son,  then  in  his  seventh  year,  lifi 
advice  of  his  governess,  Alice  Boteler,  presented  his  mother,  for  a  1 
year's  gift,  with  the  ruby  ring  given  him  by  his  unde,  the  dib 
Bedford.^  Katherine's  life  of  retirement  enabled  her  to  ooneailJ 
marriage  for  many  years,  and  to  give  birtii,  without  any  wfl 
torious  scandal,  to  three  sons  successively.  The  eldest  im ' 
the  royal  manor-house  of  Hadham ;  from  the  place  of  hia 
is  called  Edmund  of  Hadham.  The  second  was  Jasper,  d 
another  of  the  royal  readences.  The  third,  Owen,  first  saw  1k 
at  some  inconvenient  seascm,  when  Eatherine  was  forced  to  app> 
the  royal  palace  of  Westminster.  The  babe  was  carried  at 
into  the  monasteiy,  where  he  was  reared,  and  afterwards  piofefll 
monk. 

While  Katherine  was   devoting  herself  to  conjugal  affecti« 

maternal  duties,  performed  by  stealth,  her  royal  son  was  crow!jed,ai 

eighth  year,   king  of  England,  at  Westminster,  with  great  pcnj 

which  his  mother  took  no  share.    The  next  year  he  CTOSsed  tiei 

order  to  be  crowned  at  Paris.    It  is  natural  to  suppose  that 

Katherine  accompanied  her  son,  and  supported  his  claims  on  Iter 

crown  by  her  personal  influence,  but  no  traces  are  to  be  found  d 

presence.     Her  mother  was  alive  in  Paris,  full  of  years,  and,  it  i 

1  Sir  Edward  Coke.  s  lasne  Rolls. 

»  Edited  by  Sir  Harris  Nicolas.  <  Privy  Council.  Yd.  lit  p.  186. 
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ided,  of  dishonours.  The  English  princes  and  lords  did  not  condescend 
I  introduce  their  little  king  to  the  degraded  woman ;  and  the  maternal 
nmdxnother  of  Henry  VI.  became  first  biown  to  the  son  of  her 
Slighter  by  kissing  her  hand,^  and  making  a  reverential  cnrtsy  to  him 
%  a  eroissee  (window)  of  the  hStel  de  St.  Pol ;  after  which  it  was  not 
IRDsidered  decent  to  refuse  the  yomig  king's  request  to  visit  her,  and 
IPL  interview  took  place  between  queen  Isabeau  and  her  royal  grand- 
SB.  Time  wore  on,  and  one  disaster  to  the  English  in  France  fol- 
tired  another.  They  evacuated  Paris  just  three  days  before  the  wicked 
peen  Isabeau  died.  There  was  scarcely  a  person  found  to  bury  this 
•ce-powerful  princess.  Katherine,  though  in  the  prime  of  life,  only 
\nrty-five,  survived  her  wretched  mother  but  one  year.  A  strong 
QSpicioii  of  the  queen's  connexion  with  Tudor  seems  to  have  been 
ast  excited  in  the  minds  of  Henry  YL's  guardians  towards  the  end 
€  the  summer  of  1436,  at  which  time  she  either  took  refuge  in  the 
lUbey  of  Bermondsey,  or  was  sent  there  under  some  restraint.  This 
jrent  is  supposed  to  have  occurred  just  after  the  birth  of  her  little 
ianghter  Margaret,  who  lived  but  a  few  days.  Anxiety  of  mind  threw 
&e  qneen  into  declining  health,  and  she  remained  very  ill  at  Ber- 
mondsey during  the  autumn.  "  The  high  spirit  of  the  duke  of  Glou- 
oester,"  says  one  of  our  historians,  **  could  not  brook  her  marriage. 
UdthM"  the  beauty  of  Tudor's  person,  nor  his  genealogy  deduced  from 
CadwaUader  kings,  could  shield  him  or  the  queen  from  a  sharp  persecu- 
tion, as  soon  as  the  match  was  discovered."  The  children,  to  whom 
qaeen  Katherine  had  previously  given  birth  in  secret,  were  torn  from 
her  by  the  orders  of  the  council,  and  consigned  to  the  keeping  of  a  sister 
of  the  earl  of  Suffolk.^  This  cruelty  perhaps  hastened  the  death  of  the 
BDfortunate  queen.  The  pitying  nuns  who  attended  her,  declared  she 
was  a  sincere  penitent.  Among  other  small  sins  she  expressed  the 
deepest  contrition  *  for  having  disobeyed  her  royal  husband,  Henry  V., 
and  perversely  chosen  the  forbidden  castle  of  Windsor  as  the  birth- 
place of  the  heir  of  England.  In  her  youth,  Katherine  had  evidently 
Boomed  the  astrological  oracle,  "  that  Henry  of  Windsor  shall  lose  all 
that  Henry  of  Monmouth  had  gained ;"  but  now,  although  the  late 
disasters  in  France  and  the  louring  prospects  in  England  were  plainly 
the  natural  consequences  of  a  thirty  years*  war,  superstition  seized 
on  the  mind  that  had  foraierly  rejected  it ;  and  Katherine,  weakened 
by  scfrrow  and  suffering,  devoutly  believed  that  her  forbidden  ac- 
couchement at  Windsor-castle  was  the  reason  of  the  ill-fortune  of 
her  son,  Henry  YI.,  and  duly  repented  of  her  supposed  crime  on  her 
death-bed.  While  languishing  between  life  and  death,  Katherine  made 
her  will  in  terms  which  fully  denote  the  deep  depression  of  her  spirits : — 
"  The  last  will  of  queen  Katherine,  made  unto  her  sovereign  lord,  her 
1  MoDBtrelet.  2  Katherine  de  la  Pole,  Abbess  of  Barking.  8  Speed.* 
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son,  upon  her  departing  out  of  this  world.^  Bight  high  and  m^hi^j 
prince,  and  my  full  [re]doubted  lord,  and  entirely  beloved  son,  in  dml\ 
humble  wise,  with  full  hearty  natural  blessing,  I  commend  me  t»| 
your  highness.  To  the  which  please  to  be  certified,  that  ibefore  ftij ! 
silent  and  fearful  conclusion  of  this  long  grievous  malady,  in  the  wi 
I  have  been  long,  and  yet  am,  troubled  and  vexed  by  the  visitation 
God  (to  whom  be  thanking  and  laud  in  all  his  gifts),  I  purpoee, 
the  grace  of  God,  and  under  your  succour,  protection,  and  comfort  (i 
whom  only,  among  all  other  earthly,  stands  all  my  trust),  to 
and  dispose  of  my  testament,  both  for  my  soul  and  my  body. 
I  trust  fully,  and  am  right  sure  that,  among  all  creatures  earthljr, 
ye  best  may,  and  will  best  tender  and  favour  my  will,  in  oidaining 
for  my  soul  and  body,  in  seeing  that  my  debts  be  paid  and  my 
servants  guerdoned,  and  in  tender  and  favourable  fulfilling  of  mine  in- 
tent. Wherefore,  tenderly  I  beseech  you,  by  the  reverence  of  God,  and 
upon  my  full  hearty  blessing,  that  to  my  perpetual  comfort  and  heakik 
of  soul  and  body,  of  your  abundant  and  special  grace  (in  full  remedy 
of  all  means  that  in  any  wise  may  anneantise  or  deface  the  effect  of 
my  last  purpose  and  intent)  grant,  at  my  humble  prayer  and  request 
to  be  my  executor ;  and  to  depute  and  assign  such  persons  to  be  under 
you  of  your  servants,  or  of  mine,  or  of  both,  as  it  shall  like  yon  to 
choose  them,  which  I  remit  fully  to  your  disposition  and  election.  Be- 
seeching you,  also,  at  the  reverence  of  our  Lord  God  and  the  full  entire 
blessing  of  me  your  mother,  that,  this  done,  ye  tenderly  and  benignly 
grant  my  supplication  and  request,  contained  particularly  in  the  articles 
ensuing.  And  if  tender  audience  and  favourable  assent  shall  be  given 
by  so  benign  and  merciful  a  lord  and  son  to  such  a  mother,  being  in 
[at]  so  piteous  point  of  so  grievous  a  malady,  I  remit  to  your  full, 
high,  wise,  and  noble  discretion,  and  to  the  conscience  of  every  creature 
that  knoweth  the  laws  of  God  and  of  nature,  that  if  the  mother  should 
have  more  fiavour  than  a  strange  person,  I  remit  [refer  or  appeal^  to  the 
same.** 

From  the  perusal  of  this  solemn  exhortation,  a  conclusion  would  na- 
turally be  drawn  that  it  was  the  preface  to  the  earnest  request  of 
Katherine  for  mercy  to  her  husband  and  nurture  for  her  motherless 
infants ;  yet  the  articles  or  items  which  follow  contain  not  the  slightest 
allusion  to  them.  All  her  anxiety  seems  to  be  centered, — firstly,  in  the 
payment  of  her  creditors  (without  which  she  seems  convinced  that  her 
soul  will  never  get  free);  secondly,  in  obtaining  many  prayers  and  masses 
for  her  soul ;  and  thirdly,  in  payments  being  made  and  rewards  giveo 
to  her  servants.    If  Katherine,  by  this  mysterious  document,   really 

1  .This  document  has,  as  far  as  we  know,     tonlan  MSS.  In  the  last  oentuy,  but  enonsh 
never  before  been  printed,     it  Is  partially     remains  to  be  intelligible. 
ii\Jiired  by  the  fire  that  damaged  the  Cot- 
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made  any  provision  for  her  helpless  fistmily,  it  is  all  comprised  in  the 
dark,  hints  to  her  son  of  acting  "  according  to  his  noble  discretion  and 
her  intents ;"  her  real  intent  had  been  evidently  confided  to  the  yonng 
king  in  some  interview  which  had  taken  place  previonsly  to  her  impri- 
sonment.    There  is  no  enumeration  of  property  in  the  items  that  follow, 
exoeptii^  the  portion  of  income  due  at  the  day  of  her  departing.    She 
declares  that  her  soul  "  shall  pass  as  naked,  as  desolate,  and  as  wiUing 
to  be  scourged,  as  the  poorest  soul  God  ever  formed."    This  piteous  ex- 
iMnrtation  to  her  son  was  written,  or  dictated,  a  few  hours  before  her  death. 
•Sven  at  her  last  gasp,  she  evidently  dared  not  break  regal  etiquette  so 
fiir  as  to  name  to  her  son  her  plebeian  lord,  or  her  young  children. 
Whilst  this  pathetic  document  was  in  course  of  preparation,  the  dying 
queen  received  a  token  of  remembrance  from  her  son,  king  Henry,  on 
New-yeai^s  day,  consisting  of  a  tablet  of  gold,  weighing  thirteen  ounces, 
en  which  was  a  crucifix  set  with  pearls  and  sapphires  :  it  was  bought  of 
•John  Pattesby,  goldsmith,  and  was  sent  to  Katherine  at  Bermondsey.  To 
Tiae  the  poor  queen's  own  touching  words,  **  the  silent  and  fearful  conclu- 
noo.  of  her  long,  grievous  malady"  took  place  on  the  3rd  of  January,  1437. 
When  the  news  was  brought  to  the  young  sovereign  of  his  mother's 
death,  he  was  on  his  throne,  presiding  in  parliament    The  poor  queen's 
two  persecutors,  the  cardinal  of  Winchester,  and  Humphrey,  duke  of 
Gloucester,  were  empowered  to  perform  the  office  of  executors. 

Katherine  was  buried  with  all  the  pomp  suitable  to  her  high  station. 
Her  body  was  removed  to  the  church  of  her  patroness,  St.  Katherine 
by  the  Tower,  where  it  lay  in  state,  February  the  18th,  1437 ;  it  then 
rested  at  St.  Paul's,  and  was  finally  honourably  buried  in  Our  Lady's 
chapel  at  Westminster-abbey.  Henry  YL  erected  an  altar-tomb  to  her 
memory,  on  which  was  engraved  a  Latin  epitaph,  of  which  the  following 
is  a  translation : — 

•*  Death*  daring  BpoQer  of  the  world,  has  laid 
Within  this  tomb  the  noble  day  that  shrined 
Queen  Katherine's  soul';  ftom  the  French  king  derived ; 
Of  our  fifth  Henry,  wife ;  of  the  sixth 
Henry,  mother  .'—as  maid  and  widow  both, 
A  perfect  flower  of  modesty  esteemed. 
Here,  happy  England,  broi^t  she  forth  that  kin^ 
On  whose  auspicious  life  thy  weal  depends. 
And  reft  of  whom,  thy  bliss  would  soon  decay. 
Joy  of  this  land,  and  brightness  of  her  own, 
Glory  of  mothers,  to  her  people  dear, 
A  follower  sincere  of  the  true  faith ; 
Heaven  and  our  earth  combhie  alike  to  praise 
This  woman,  who  adorns  them  both  e'en  now,— 
Earth,  by  her  offspring ;  by  her  virtues  heaven  I 
In  the  fourteen  hundred  thirty-seventh  year, 
Fbrst  month's  third  day,  her  lifie  drew  to  its  closer 
And  this  queen's  soul,  beyond  the  starry  sphere 
In  heaven  received,  for  aye  reigns  blissfully ."» 

^  William  of  Worcester.    This  historian  was  a  contemporary. 
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This  original  epitaph  has  hitherto  escaped  all  modem  historians ;  hnfc  it 
is  very  prohaUe,  as  it  implied  the  fact  that  Eatherine  died  a  widow,  audi 
not  a  wife,  that  it  oecasioned  the  demolitioii  of  the  tomb  imder  te 
leigit  of  her  grandson. 

Owen  Tudor  had  been  pnt  in  Newgate  when  Eatherine  was  aast  t» 
Bermondsey.  From  thenoe  he  had  escaped,  and  was  at  large  at  Daventrj 
in  the  July  following  her  death,  when  the  king  summoned  bim  befiom 
his  eooncil,  saying,  ^'that  he  willed  that  Owen  Tudor,  the  wbick 
'  dwelled '  with  his  mother,  queen  Eatherine,  should  come  into  his  pie- 
ssnoe.'*  Owen  refused  to  come,  unless  he  had  a  safe-conduct,  *^fiee  io 
ooBM  and  free  to  go."  The  council  gave  thB  king's  verbal  promise  that 
he  should  depart  unharmed.  Owen  vowed  he  would  not  veninxe  himsdf 
within  their  reach  without  a  written  promise.  This  was  granted,  when 
he  hastened  to  London  but  threw  himself  into  the  sanctuary  at  Westmin- 
ster, where  he  remained  many  days,  '^  eschewing,*^  as  a  docnnQcnt  oC  tbe 
privy  council  says,  "  to  leave  it,  although  many  persons,  out  of  friend- 
ship and  fellowship,  stirred  him  to  come  out  thereof,  and  disport  himself 
in  the  tavern  at  Westminster-gate."  Here,  when  on  duty  at  Wesfcmin- 
ster-palace,  Owen  had  evidently  been  accustomed  to  resort,  and,  as  a 
retired  soldier,  tell  over,  with  boon  companions,  all  his  tales  of  Aginoourt. 
He  was  right  to  resist  the  temptation  of  '^  disporting  himself,"  lor  the 
council  certainly  meant  to  entrap  him  there.  At  last,  he  beard  iliat  the 
young  king  was  "  heavily  informed  of  him,"  or  was  listening  to  serious 
charges  against  him.  Upon  which  Owen  suddenly  appeared  before  the 
privy  council,  then  sitting  in  the  chapel  chamber  at  Eennington-polaoe, 
and  defended  himself  with  such  manliness  and  spirit,  that  the  king  set 
him  at  liberty,^  and  he  retired  into  Wales.  The  duke  of  Gloucester, 
with  a  prevarication  perfectly  inconsistent  with  the  high  character 
bestowed  on  him  in  history,  sent  after  him,  and,  in  despite  of  the  double 
safe-conduct,  had  him  consigned  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  earl  of 
Suffolk  in  the  dungeons  of  the  royal  castle  of  Wallingford,  under 
pretence  of  having  broken  prison.^  The  lord  constable  of  England, 
Beaumont,  was  paid  twenty  marks  for  the  expenses  he  had  incurred  in 
catching  and  keeping  Owen,  his  priest,  and  servant.  The  place  where  the 
privy  council  met  to  armnge  this  business  is  rather  remarkable ;  it  was 
in  ^the  secret  cJiamher  belonging  to  caidinal  Beaufort  as  bishop  of  Win- 
chester, in  the  priory  of  St  Mary's  Overy. 

Owen  was  remanded  from  Wallingford-castle  to  Newgate,  where, 
it  may  be  remembered,  his  priest  and  servant  were  committed.  Ko 
sooner  were  these  three  persons  in  Newgate  once  more,  than  its  walls 
were  found  inefficient  to  detain  them ;  they  all  madQ  a  second  escape, 
after  "  wounding  foully  their  gaoler.'*  Owen  laid  his  plans  so  success- 
fully this  second  time  of  breaking  out  of  Newgate,  that  he  was  not  rc- 

1  Leland'8  Collectanea  and  Sir  Harris  Ificolas'  Minates  of  the  Privy  Council.      «  Fceden. 
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iakfiQ^  hot  fledj  with  his  faithful  adheients  to  the  fastnesses  of  North 
Wabs,  where  he  waited  for.better  times.  It  is,  perhaps,  not  too  much  to 
infer,  tkat  the  priest  thus  connected  with  Owen  was  the  person  who  se-* 
axiily  performed  the  marriage-ceremony  between  him  and  Katherine,  and 
iiiat  th.e  servant  was  witness  to  the  wedlock.  The  London  Chronicle 
yindicates  the  honour  of  the  queen  in  words  jiot  very  complimentary  to 
ker  spouse  :  "  "Ihis  year,  one  Owen,  a  man  neither  of  birth  ne  of  Uveli- 
hoody  brake  out  of  Newgate  at  searching  time ;  the  which  Owen  had 
privily  wedded  queen  Katherine,  and  had  three  or  four  children  by  her, 
niiknown  to  the  common  people  till  she  was  dead  and  buried."  ^ 

Katherine's  eldest  boys  must  have  been  very  young  at  the  tinae  of  her 
deaths  since  they  remained  inmates  of  a  nunnery,  under  the  care  of  the 
abbess  of  Barking,  till  the  year  1440.  They  were  wholly  neglected  by 
the  court ;  for,  till  the  abbess  supplicated  most  urgently,  no  money  had 
been  paid  for  the  sustenance  of  these  neglected  little  ones  after  the  death 
of  the  mother,^  Soon  after  the  abbess  had  drawn  the  attention  of 
Henry  VI,  to  the  existence  of  the  children  of  his  unfortunate  mother, 
he  placed  them  under  the  care  of  discreet  priests,  to  be  brought  up 
chastely  and  virtuously.'  Henty  VI.  never  forgave  his  uncle  Gloucester 
the  harsh  usage  his  mother  haid  experienced :  as  soon  as  he  attained 
his  majority,  he  allowed  Owen  Tudor  an  annuity  of  40?.  per  annum, 
**  which,  for  certain  causes  him  moving,  he  gave  him  out  of  his  privy 
purse  by  especial  grace.'**  The  eldest  son  of  Katherine  and  Owen  was 
nwffried  through  the  influence  of  Henry  VI.  to  Margaret  Beaufort,  the 
heiress  of  the  house  of  Somerset.  At  the  palace  of  Beading,  the  king 
bestowed  on  him  the  title  of  Richmond,  amidst  the  rejoicings  for  the 
birth  of  Edward,  prince  of  Wales,  and  the  festivities  in  celebration"' of 
^  restoration  to  health  and  reason.  Edmund  took  precedence  of  all 
fi*her  English  peers.  He  died  in  his  twentieth  year,  leaving  an  infant 
80B,  afterwards  Henry  VII.  The  next  brother,  Jasper  Tudor,  was 
created  earl  of  Pembroke.*  The  third  son  lived  and  died  a  monk  at 
Westminster.  Owen  Tudor  himself  was  taken  into  some  sort  of  favour, 
but  never  graced  with  any  title,  or  owned  by  Henry  VI.  as  his  step- 
fether.  Just  before  the  battle  of  Northampton,  that  king  declares,  **  that 
oat  of  consideration  of  the  good  services  of  tJiat  beloved  squire,  our  Owinus 
^f'ldyr,  we  for  the  future  take  him  into  our  special  grace,  and  make  him 
pftrk-keeper  of  our  parks  in  Denbigh,  Wales.'*'  This  was  granted 
^hen  the  king  was  in  a  distressed  state,  and  the  old  warrior,  his  step- 
fe^her,  had  drawn  his  Agincourt  sword  in  his  cause.  After  the  defeat 
«nd  death  of  Ricliard,  duke  of  York,  at  Wakefield,  a  Lancastrian  army, 
commanded  by  Jasper,  earl  of  Pembroke,  with  his  father,  Owen  Tudor, 
!   Pursued  the  earl  of  March,  who,  turning  fiercely  at  bay,  defeated  them 

"    ^  Leland.  Toedeia.  «  Blackman's  Chronicle.  «  Issue  rolls, 

s  Mules'  Catalogue  of  Honour.  <  Foedera,  toL  L  p.  435. 
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near  Mortimer's-cross.    Jasper  made  a  successfal  retreat ;  but  his  b£bsT, 
with  true  Welsh  obstinacy,  positively  refused  to  quit  the  lost  field :  he 
was  taken  prisoner ;  and  as  he  was  the  first  victim  on  whom  Edwaid 
had  the  opportunity  of  wreaking  his  vengeance  for  the  death  of  York 
and  Rutland,  he  ordered  Owen  Tudor's  head  to  be  smitten  oflf  in  Here- 
ford market-place,  with  two  or  three  Lloyds  and  Howels,  his  kinsmen 
and  comrades.^    Such  was  the  end  of  the  second|  husband  of  qnecn 
Katherine. 

When  Henry  VH.  ascended  the  throne  of  England,  he  caused  the 
Lady-chapel  at  Westminster-abbey,  with  the  tomb  of  queen  Katherine 
to  be  demolished,  for  the  purpose  of  building  a  new  and  stately  chapeL 
In  place  of  the  epitaph  destroyed  the  following  hearse-verses  were 
hung  up,  which  were  evidently  written  after  Henry  Vn.'s  accession.*  ^ 

"Here  lies  queen  Katherine  closed  in  grave,  the  French^king's  daughter  iair^ 
And  of  thy  kingdom.  Charles  the  Sixth,  the  true  undoubted  heir. 
Twice  Joyftd  wife  in  marriage,— matched  to  Heniy^the^Fifth  by  name. 
Because  through  h^  he  nobled  was,  and  shined  in  double  fiame. 
The  king  of  England  by  descent,  and  by  queen  Katherine's  right 
Therealmof  France  he  did  ei^oy,— triumphant  king  of  might.  '  ~. 

A  happy  queen  to  Englishmen  she  came  right  grateful  here, 
,     And  four  days' space  they  honoured  God,  with  ^ps  and  reverent  fear. 
Henry  the  Sixth  this  queen  brought  forth,  with  painful  labour  plights 
'    In  whose  empire  France  was  then,  and  he  an  English  wightj  -  "^ 

Under  no  lucky  planet  bom  unto  himsell  or  throng 

But  equal  with  his  parents  both  in  pure  religion.  * 

Of  Owen  Tudor,  after  this,  thy  next  son  Edmund  was,  ^ 

0  Katherine !  a  renowned  prince  that  did  in  glory  pass. 

Henry  the  Sevmth,  a  Britain  pearl,  a  gem  of  England's  joy,  > 

A  pe^Iess  prince  was  Edmund's  son,  a  good  and  gracious  roy; 
Therefore  a  happy  wife  this  was,  a  happy  mother^ure, 
Thrice  happy  child,  but  granddame  she,  more  than  thrice  happy  sui« !'' 

Although  Henry  VII.  had  demolished  the  tomb  of  his  gnmdmotbcF, 
it  is  certain  that  he  had  not  caused  her  remains  to  be  exhumed,  since  be 
mentions  her  in  his  will  as  still  interred  in  the  chapel,  and  it  is  evident 
that  he  intended  to  restore  her  monument.  "  Specially  as  the  body  of 
our  granddame,  of  right  noble  memory,  queen  Katherine,  daughter  of 
the  king  of  France,  is  interred  within  our  monastery  of  Westminsiev 
and  we  propose  shortly  to  translate  thither  the  reliques  of  our  unde 
of  blessed  memory,  Henry  VL:  and  whether  we  die  within  thejreahn 
or  not,  our  body  is  to  be  buried  in  the  said  monastery, — ^that  is  to  say, 
in  the  chapel  where  our  said  granddame  lies  buried."  Jasper  Tudor, 
her  second  son,  left  funds  for  masses  to  be  sung  in  the  monastery  of 
Keynsham  "  for  the  soul  of  his  father,  and  the  soul  of  E^atherine,  late 
queen  of  England,  his  mother." 

When  Henry  Vir.was;buried;the  corpse  of  Katherine  was  disintened; 

>  Stowe's  Annals.   Pennant  «  Stowe's  London. 
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and.  as  her  ungracious  descendant,  Henry  VIII.,  did  not  fulfil  his  father's 
intention  of  restoring  her  tomb,  the  bones  of  the  unfortunate  queen 
never  found  a  final  resting-place  till  the  commencement  of  the  present 
century.    The  queen's  corpse  was  found  to  be  in  extraordinary  preserva- 
tion ;  it  was  therefore  shown  as  a  curiosity  to  persons  visiting  West- 
minster-abbey, for  at  least  three  centuries.     Weever,  in  his  Funeral 
Monuments,  thus  mentions  its  state  in  the  time  of  Charles  I.    '^  Hero 
lietb.    KAtherine,  queen  of  England,  wife  to  Henry  V.,  in  a  chest  or 
coffin  with  a  loose  cover,  to  be  seen  and  handled  of  any  who  much 
desire  it ;  and  who,  by  her  own  appointment,  inflicted  this  penance  on 
lierself,  in  regard  to  her  disobedience  to  her  husband  for  being  delivered 
of  her  son,  Henry  VI^,  at  Windsor,  which  place  he  forbade."    In  the 
reign  of  Charles  11.  Pepys  journalizes,  with  infinite  satisfaction,  that  he 
luid.  **  ihis  day  kissed  a  queen ;"  and  that  he  might  make  this  boast,  he 
bad  kissed  the  mummy  of  Katherine  the  Fair,  shown  for  the  extra  charge 
of  t^wopence  to  the  curious  in  such  horrors.    Nearly  half  a  century 
later,  the  industrious  Heame,  thus  writes  to  his  friend  West :  "  Queen 
Katherine  was  buried  in  Westminster-abbey.    I  am  told  that  part  of  her 
Skeleton  is  now  to  be  seen  above  ground,  in  a  wooden  chest  in  the 
abbey.*     I  know  not  any  effigies  of  her  now  preserved."    The  same 
disgasting  traffic Jwas  carried  on  in  1793,  for  Hutton  reprobates  it  in 
his  Tour  through  the  Sights  of  London.    This  exordium  probably  drew 
tiie  attention  of  the  dean  of  Westminster,  for  the  remains  of  Katherine 
I9ie  Fair  have  reposed  since  then,  sheltered  from  public  view,  in  some 
Kook  of  Westminster-abbey, 

1  HS.  letter,  Hearae's  CoUection,  foL  56,  Oct.  27, 1727.~Brit.  Mob.,  Lanadowne^  778.^ 
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CHAFrER  L 

Tbb  histOTy  of  Margaret  of  Anjon,  from  the  cradle  to  the  tonib,  m  a 
titflae  of  the  most  striking  yicisBitndes,  and  replete  with  events  cf  mace 
powerful  interest  than  are  to  be  found  in  the  imaginary  career  of  any 
henxine  of  romance ;  for  the  creations  of  fiction,  however  forcibly  ifa^ 
may  appeal  to  oor  imagination,  fade  into  inaignificance  before  ih»  simpla 
majesty  of  troth.  When  we  consider  the  stormy  grandeur  of  <duynicler 
of  this  last  and  most  Inckless  of  our  Proven9al  qneeos,  her  beauty,  her 
learning,  her  energetic  talents,  and  the  important  position  she  oeciq>ied 
for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  in  the  annals  of  this  country, — fint^ 
as  the  unconstitutional,  but  certainly  supreme,  director  of  the  power 
of  the  crown,  and,  lastly,  as  the  leader  and  rallying  point  of  the 
friends  of  Lancaster,  it  is  remarkable  that  no  complete  and  authentic 
biography  of  her  has  ever  been  given  to  the  world.  Margaret  was  the 
youngest  daughter  of  Rend  of  Anjou  and  Isabella  of  Lorraine.  Her 
father  was  the  second  son  of  Louis  II.,  king  of  Sicily  and  Jerusalem, 
duke  of  Calabria  and  Anjou,  and  count  of  Provence. 

English  historians  place  the  date  of  Margaret's  birth  in  1425 ;  but  this 
is  a  palpable  error,  for  her  mother,  who  was  scarcely  fifteen  at  that  time, 
did  not  give  birth  to  her  eldest  cMd,  John  of  Calabria,  till  1426.  Then 
came  prince  Louis,  followed  by  Nicolas  and  Yolante,  twin-children,  who 
were  bom  October  2, 1428.  After  the  decease  of  Rend  and  his  sons, 
Yolante  took  the  title  of  queen  of  Sicily,  as  the  next  heir.  Thus  we  see 
that  Margaret  of  Anjou  was  four  years  younger  than  has  been  genei^lly 
supposed.  According  to  the  best  authorities,*  Margaret  was  bom 
March  23, 1429,  at  Pont-a-Mousson,  her  mother's  dower-palace,  one  of  the 
grandest  castles  in  Lorraine.     She  was  baptized  under  the  great  crucifix 

1  Ulchard  Wassabarg,  a  contemiMraTy  chronicler.    M.  de  St  Morthe.    Moreri.    Limiem 
Vllleneuve. 
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in  the  caiiiedral  of  Tonl,  "by  the  bishop  of  that  diocese.  Her  sponsors 
were  lier  uncle,  Lords  III.,  king  of  Naples,  and  Marguerite  duchess  of 
Liorr&iiiie,  her  maternal  grandmother. 

Margaret  was  yet  in  the  arms  of  her  father's  faithful  nurse,  Theo- 
phanie,^  hy  whom  she  was  reared,  when  the  fierce  contest  for  the  suceesh 
aion  to  Lorraine  commenced  between  her  father  and  her  mother's  uncie, 
Anthony  of  Vaudemonte,  on  the  death  of  Charles,  duke  of  Lorraine- 
She  "was  scarcely  two  years  old  when  her  royal  sire  was  defeated  and 
made  prisoner  by  his  adversary,  at  the  battle  of  Bulgneville.  Wie 
infant  princess  Margaret  was  her  mother's  companion  during  the  agon- 
izing hours  of  suspense  in  which  she  remained  at  Nanci,  awaiting  tidings 
of  the  issue  of  that  disastrous  fight.  The  event  was  too  soon  announced, 
by  the  arrival  of  the  fugitives  from  the  lost  battle.  **  Alas !"  exclaimed 
the  duchess,  clasping  "her  little  Margaret  to  her  bosom,  •*  where  is  Ren^, 
my  lord?  He  is  taken— he  is  slain!" — "Madam,*  they  replied,  "be 
not  thus  abandoned  to  grief.  The  duke  is  in  good  heal&,  though  dis- 
ahled  and  prisoner  to  the  Burgundians."  But  ihe  duchess  was  incon- 
solable. The  coimcil  of  Lorraine  regarded  her  with  the  deepest  sympathy, 
for  she  was  left  with  four  helpless  children,  two  boys  and  two  girls,  the 
most  beautiful  ever  seen. 

With  her  infant  Margaret  in  her  arms,  and  leading  her  other  little 
ones  with  her,  the  duchess  Isabella  presented  herself  as  a  weeping  sup- 
pliant at  the  throne  of  her  nominal  suzerain,  Charles  VII.,  to  implore  his 
succour  for  the  deliverance  of  her  captive  lord,  or  that  he  would,  at  least, 
use  his  mediation  in  behalf  of  the  brother  of  his  qneen.  Charles  had  no 
power  at  that  time  to  assist  any  one :  he  was,  indeed,  listless  and  hope- 
less of  ever  regaining  possession  of  his  own  rights.  The  interview 
between  him  and  the  duchess  of  Lorraine  was  destined  to  produce  a 
singular  effect  on  his  future  life  and  the  fortunes  of  France.  The  dis- 
consolate wife  of  Ren^  was  attended  by  her  favourite  damsel,  the 
beautiful  and  eloquent  Agnes  Sorelle,  whom,  when  her  own  grief 
deprived  her  of  utterance,  she  desired  to  plead  for  her  with  the  king. 
Charles  fdl  passionately  in  love  with  this  fair  advocate,  who  used  her 
unbounded  influence  over  his  mind  to  rouse  his  slumbering  energies  for 
the  deliverance  of  his  subjugated  realm.  Meantime,  while  the  grand- 
mother of  our  little  Margaret  rallied  the  dispirited  friends  of  Ren^  for 
the  defence  of  Nanci,  the  duchess  Isabella,  the  tenderest  and  most  cou- 
rageous of  conjugal  heroines,  disappointed  in  the  hopes  she  had  built  on 

»  The  kind-hearted  Bend  raised  a  beantlWl  «  This  prince  dying  without  male  iHsue.  the 
monmnflDt  to  this  humble  Wend,  who  died  in  duchy  of  Lorraine  was  claimed  by  his  brother, 
the  year  U58,  Just  as  queen  Margaret's  trou-  Anthony  of  Vaudemonte,  on  pretence  that  It 
hies  commenced.  The  good  king  had  the  was  a  fief  too  noble  too  foil  to  the  spfaidte 
cfflgy  of  his  nurse  carv^  holding  in  her  arms  side.  Rend  of  Anjou  asserted  the  right  of  his 
two  children,  himself  and  Queen  Marie,  the  consort  to  the  succession,  which  had  been  re- 
consort  of  Charles  V 1 1,  of  France.  He  added  an  nounced  previously  by  her  two  elder  sisters. — 
epitaph  of  his  own  writing :  Vie  du  Roi  Ilend.  Mezerai. 
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the  king  of  France,  sought  an  interview  with  her  hostile  kinsman  jgj 
solicit  the  release  of  her  captive  lord,  and  a  cessation' firom  the  honoiid 
civil  strife.  Moved  hy  her  jjathetic  eloquence,  Antoine  granted  atnoi 
of  six  months,  dated  Augost  1,  1431.  Her  supplicatious  in  behalf  d 
Ben^  were  fruitless ;  for  he  had  been  already  given  up  to  tlie  dnked 
Burgundy,  by  whom  he  was  consigned  to  a  long  imprisonment  at  Dijoi 
at  the  top  of  a  high  tower,  still  in  existence.^  The  only  condition  H 
which  the  sire  of  Margaret  could  obtain  even  a  temporary  release  fiol 
his  thraldom,  was  at  the  price  of  bestowing  his  eldest  daughter,  Yolafltai 
then  in  her  ninth  year,  on  the  heir  of  his  rival,  the  young  Feny,* 
Frederics,  of  Vaudemonte,  with  part  of  the  disputed  lands  of  hsnm 
for  her  portion.^  The  little  Margaret  was  soon  after  betrothed  to  HebI' 
of  Luxembourg,  the  son  of  count  St.  Pol,  whose  squire  had  cotBerf 
down  at  the  battle  of  Bulgneville.  Hen^,  being  pledged  to  pay  alttif 
siun  of  money  to  the  duke  of  Burgundy  for  his  ransom,  was  Mi^W 
give  his  two  boys  as  his  hostages,  and  to  resign  Yolante  to  her 
mother-in-law ;  so  that,  of  their  four  beautiful  children,  the 
Margaret  was  the  only  one  who  returned  to  Nanci  with  her  parents. 

The  death  of  the  virtuous  Margaret  of  Bavaria,  the  grandmotkr 
this  princess,  at  the  close  of  the  year  1434,  increased  the  sfiBictkHi  of  If 
fiunily.  But  a  heavier  trial  awaited  Margaret  and  her  parents.  ^ 
Ben^,  being  unable  to  fulfil  the  conditions  of  his  release,  was  compel 
to  deliver  himself  up  to  his  captors.  His  imprisonment  was  shared Ij 
his  eldest  son,  Jean  of  Calabria :  the  younger,  Louis,  was  restored  to  * 
arms  of  his  sorrowing  mother  and  sister.  In  1436,  on  the  dsaiit 
Bend's  eldest  brother,  Louis  king  of  Kaples,  the  succession  of  his 
devolved  on  the  royal  captive,  and  his  faithful  consort  Isabella 
to  assert  his  rights.  Among  the  [illustrious  females  of  the  ^i^ 
century,  the  mother  of  Margaret  of  Anjou  holds  a  distinguished  plU|.. 
alike  for  her  conmianding  talents,  her  great  personal  endowmo^^ 
courage,  and  conjugal  tenderness.  It  was  from  this  parent  that  Ibi^ii 
inherited  those  energies  which  the  sternest  shocks  of  adveisity' 
unable  to  subdue.  With  such  a  mother  as  Isabella  of  Lorraine,  the 
temporary  of  Joan  of  Arc,  bom  and  nurtured  amidst  scenes  of 
warfare  and  domestic  calamity,  it  is  scarcely  wonderful  if  the  (ittj 
teristics  of  Anjou's  heroine  partook  of  the  temper  of  the  times  in 
she  was  unhappily  thrown. 

While  the  queen  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  as  the  consort  of  Een^  of  Aj(i 

1  Here,  to  dissipate  the  sorrow  of  his  cap-  the  sight  of  his'own  portrait,  pointed «ii# 

tivity,  ^ea4  employed  himself  in  painting,  by  his  interesting  prisoner,  that  be  aoopij 

The  chapel  of  the  castle  of  D^on  was  enriched  interview  with  him,  clasped  him  in  ^.'^^ 

with  beautiful  miniatures,  on  painted  glass,  by  and,  after  expressing  the  greatest  aAw 

the  royal  hand  of  the  feither  of  our  Maigaret  for  his  talent^  offered  to  mediate  witii  Am 

of  Ai^u.    It  was  this  exertion  of  his  talents  de  Vaudemonte  for  his  liberatioa 
that  finally  terminated  his  captivity ;  for        »  Chronicles  of  Lorraine.    Meienu. 
Philip  the  Good  was  so  much  pleased  with 
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vas  now  styled,  was  arranging  Ler  measures  for  asserting  by  force,  of 
mns  the  claims  of  her  captive  lord  to  the  disputed  succession  of  Naples, 
he  took  up  her  abode  with  Margaret  and  Louis  at  the  chateau  of  Taras- 
jon,  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhone.  The  Provencals,  whose  poetic  feelings 
fere  passionately  excited  by  the  advent  of  the  consort  and  lovely  chil- 
Iren  of  their  captive  prince,  followed  them  in  crowds  wherever  they 
ippeared,  singing  songs  in  their  praise,  strewing^  flowers  at  their  feet, 
Mesenting  them  with  votive  wreaths,  and  nightly  kindling  bonfires 
iefore  the  palace,  to  preserve  them  from  infection. 

The  fearful  visitation  of  the  plague  compelled  the  queen  of  the  Sicilies 
»  hurry  her  precious  little  ones  from  Tarascon.  She  embarked  with 
iem  at  Marseilles  for  Naples,  where,  however,  the  pestilence  from 
JX)m  which  they  had  fled  at  Provence  was  raging.  The  royal  strangers 
Mok  up  their  abode  at  Capua,  the  ancient  palace  of  the  family  of  Anjou 
b  Kaples.  Queen  Isabella  caused  her  captive  husband  to  be  proclaimed 
kiiig  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  at  which  ceremony  little  Margaret  and  her 
brother  were  seated  by  their  royal  mother  in  the  triumphal  chair  of  state, 
covered  with  velvet  and  embroidered  with  gold,  in  which  this  conjugal 
heroine  was  borne  through  the  streets  of  Naples. 

Ken^  was  chiefly  indebted  for  his  deUverance  from  bondage  to  the 
exertions  of  his  faithful  consort.  In  the  treaty  for  his  liberation,  the 
following  remarkable  article  was  proposed  by  the  duke  of  Burgundy, 
which  affords  an  indication  that  the  English  alliance  was  contemplated 
^  early  as  1435-6 :  "  And  to  cement  the  peace  between  the  two  powers, 
^garet  of  Anjou,  second  daughter  to  the  king  Ren6,  shall  espouse  the 
joung  king  of  England."  This  was  nine  years  before  the  marriage  took 
pW,  the  bride  being  but  six  years  old ;  it  appears  a  mere  suggestion  on 
^  side  of  Burgundy,  without  any  sanction  of  the  Enghsh,  and  was 
opposed  by  Charles  VII.  Margaret  of  Anjou  remained  at  the  Capua 
P*hice  with  her  heroic  mother  till  the  year  1438,  when  Ben^,  having 
obtained  his  freedom,  made  his  entry  into  Naples  on  a  stately  white 
^ger,  attended  by  his  Provenpal  followers.  After  tenderly  embracing 
Margaret  and  her  mother,  he  conducted  them  to  the  elegant  palace, 
finished  with  the  utmost  profusion  of  luxury  by  his  voluptuous  prede- 
cessor, Joanna  II.  Here,  in  the  soft  air  of  Italy,  Margaret  proceeded  in 
her  education  under  the  care  of  her  mother,  and  her  brother's  learned 
l^tor  Antoine  de  Salle,  author  of  some  of  the  earliest  romances  of  French 
literature,  written,  it  is  supposed,  for  the  amusement  of  his  royal  pupil. 

In  the  year  1443,  Margaret  returned  to  Lorraine  with  her  royal 
Jiother,  having  first  experienced  the  grief  of  losing  her  brother,  prince 
^iiis,  with  whom  she  had  been  educated.  Previous  to  that  event,  the 
•^tract  of  marriage  with  the  count  de  St.  Pol  having  been  broken  off, 
^  hand  was  sought  by  the  count  de  Nevers,  nephew  to  the  duke  of 
i^iTgundy,  and  matters  were  so  far  advanced,  that  a  day  was  appointed 
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for  tbe  articles  to  "be  signed ;  "but  when  it  was  discovered  that  a  ciaiiat 
had  been  inserted,  disinheriting  the  children  that  might  he  horn  of  hc^ 
elder  sister,  Yolante  and  Perry  of  Vandemonte,  Charles  VIL, 
consort,  Maty  of  Anjou,  was  aunt  to  hoth  princesses,  would  not 
the  alliance  to  take  place  on  such  conditions.  Count  de  St.  Pol 
his  suit  after  the  death  of  prince  Louis ;  but,  according  to  N< 
the  idea  of  the  more  splendid  alliance  with  the  king  of  England 
his  acceptance.  Anjou  and  Maine,  king  Ben^s  patrimony  (ii 
as  the  appanage  of  his  ancestor,  Charles  of  Anjou,  younger  brother  cf 
Louis),  were  occupied  by  the  ti-oops  of  England ;  so  that  he 
scarcely  be  said  to  possess  a  single  undisputed  town  or  castle,  and  hil' 
family  and  himself  were  reduced  to  a  state  of  penuiy,  which  tliesr  iSot* 
trious  descent  and  lofty  titles  only  rendered  the  more  conspicuoos.  Bo:^ 
however  painfully  these  adversities  might  he  felt  hy  his  consort  uA 
children,  Ren^  regarded  the  frowns  of  fortune  with  philosophical  iadit* 
ference :  ^  he  retired  into  Provence,  and  occupied  himself  with  wntii^ 
verses  and  composing  music,  for  which  he  possessed  no  ordinary  talentL 
The  precocious  charms  and  talents  of  his  second  daughter,  meantimi^ 
created  a  lively  sensation  at  the  court  of  her  aunt,  the  queen  of  Trsaot, 
with  whom  she  then  lived.  Margaret  of  Anjou  was  already  renowned 
in  France  for  her  heauty  and  wit,  and  all  the  misfortunes  of  her  father 
had  only  given  her  an  opportunity  of  displaying  her  lofty  spint  vad 
courage.  **  The  report  of  these  charms,**  according  to  another  learned, 
hut  somewhat  romantic  French  author,  "first  reached  Heniy  Tl. 
through  the  medium  of  a  gentleman  of  Anjou,  named  Champchevrier,  a 
prisoner  at  large  (belonging  to  Sir  John  Falstolf),  with  whom  king 
Henry  was  accustomed  to  converse  occasionally ;  and  he  gave  so  eloquent 
a  description  of  the  rare  endowments  which  nature  had  bestowed  on  the 
portionless  daughter  of  the  tHular  king  of  the  two  Sicilies,  that  Henry 
despatched  him  to  the  court  of  Lorraine  to  procure  a  portrait  of  the 
young  princess."  This  statement  is  quite  consistent  with  Henry's  pro- 
ceedings in  regard  to  the  preliminaries  for  his  alliance  with  a  daughter 
of  the  count  of  Armagnac ;  for  we  find,  by  the  curious  correspondence 
between  the  two  courts,  that  a  painter  named  Hans  was  employed  by  the 
youthful  monarch  to  paint  the  portraits  of  the  three  daughters  of  that 
prince,  for  his  satisfaction.  Henry  was  very  explicit  in  his  directions 
that  the  hkenesses  should  be  perfect,  requiring  that  the  young  ladies 
"  should  be  painted  in  their  kirtles  simple,  and  their  visages  like  as  ye 
see ;  and  their  stature  and  their  beauty,  the  colour  of  their  skin  and 
their  countenances."^    The  commissioners  "  were  to  urge  the  artist  to 

'  So  liiUe  -reaemblEaice  was  there  in  cha>  gaged  in  pfldnttng  a  partEMge  from  natan^  Ik* 

racter  between  Ben6  and  his  enei^tic  dangh-  paid  no  attentioa  to  the  commimioatlon;  por 

ter  Margaret,  that  it  is  related  of  him,  that  wonld  he  see  the  messenger  Cffl  he  had  gfvm 

when  the  news  of  the  loss  of  one  of  his  king-  the  finishing  strokes  to  his  desiffn. 

doms  was  brought  to  him  while  he  was  en-  2  Beckington's  Journal,  ed.  Nioolaa.  p.  9. 
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toe  great  expcditioD,  and  so  send  the  picture  or  'ymagine'  over  to  the 
Bng  as  quickly  as  possible,  that  he  might  make  ids  cfcoioe  Iwtween  the 

■SQ6. 

ChampclievrieT,  Boore  successful  in  his  mission  than  the  reverend  pleni- 

Wwntiaries  who  had  endeavoured  to  n^otiate  the  matrimonial  treaty 

fttii  ttie  coiiit  of  Armagnac,  obtained  a  portrait  of  Margaret  painted  by 

'  he  of  the  first  artists  in  France,  who  was  employed,  our  author  adds, 

1^  earl  of  Suffolk,  This  is  not  unlikely,  for  Suffolk  was  the  ostensi- 
iflstrument  in  this  marris^ ;  but  the  real  peraon  with  whom  the 
Jwject  for  a  Bnion  hetween  Henry  VI.  and  Margaret  of  Anjou  originated, 
appears  to  htLre  been  no  other  than  cardinal  Beaufort,  the  great-uncle  of 
ie  king.*  The  education  of  Henry  VI.  having  been  superint^ided  by 
fte  cardinal,  he  was  fully  aware  of  the  want  of  energy  and  decision  in 
Ife  character,  which  rendered  a  consort  desirable  whose  intellectual 
Itowere  would  he  likely  to  supply  his  constitutional  defects,  and  whose 
teqnirements  might  render  her  a  suitable  companion  for  so  learned  and 
«^ned  a  prince.  In  Margaret  of  Anjou  all  these  requisites  were  unifted, 
ni^  beauty,  eloquence,  and  every  attrihute  calculated  to  win  unbounded 
Mnence  over  the  plastic  mind  of  the  youthful  sovereign.  She  was, 
ttoreover,  at  that  tender  and  unreflective  age,  at  which  she  might  be 
wndered  a  powerful  auxiliary  in  the  cardinafs  political  views.  Under 
fteie  circumstances,  there  can  be  little  doubt  from  whom  Champchevrier 
W  recttved  his  cue,  when  he  described  to  Henry,  in  such  glowing 
colours,  the  charms  and  mental  graces  of  the  very  princess  to  whom 
ardinal  Beanfort  wished  to  unite  him. 

Sir  John  Falstolf,  not  beii^  in  the  secret,  was  greatly  enraged  at  the 
departure  of  his  prisoner  without  insuring  the  payment  of  his  ransom, 
*^^  emptoyed  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  with  whom  he  enjoyed  some 
credit,  to  write  a  letter  to  the  king  of  FAmce,  explaining  the  circum- 
■tance,  and  entreating  that  he  might  be  restored  to  him.  According  to 
tbe  laws  of  chivalry,  no  prince  was  justified  in  extending  his  protection 
to  a  captive  who  had  forfeited  his  "  parole  of  honour ;"  therefore  king 
Charles  issued  orders  for  the  arrest  of  Champchevrier,  who  was  taken 
I  ^  his  way  from  the  court  of  Lorraine  towards  England.  He  was 
'nought  before  the  king  of  France  at  Vincennes,  and  fully  cleared  him- 
self irom  all  imputations  on  his  honour,  by  producing  a  safe-conduct  to 
Ijorraine  signed  by  king  Henry,  explaining  the  nature  of  the  mission  on 
^hich  he  bad  been  employed  by  that  prince.  Charles  VII.  was  highly 
amused  at  the  information  thus  obtained  of  his  nephew's  love  affairs ; 
^d  being  struck  with  the  great  advantages  that  might  result  to  himself 
*Qdhis  harassed  kingdom,  if  an  alliance  were  actually  to  be  formed  be- 
i  tween  Henry  and  his  fair  kinswoman,  released  Champchevrier,  and 
^^joined  him  to  return  to  the  court  of  Ihigland  without  delay,  and  make 
^  Barante'8  Chroniclefl  of  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy.    Guthrie's  folio  History  of  England. 
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U0e  of  every  representation  in  his  power  to  incline  king  Henry  to  cfaooaf  i 
the  lady  Margaret  for  his  queen. 

The  reappearance  of  Ghampcheyrier  at  Windsor,  and  his  frequeHl 
conferences  with  the  king,  caused  suspicions  as  to  the  nature  of  the  hosH 
ness  on  which  he  had  heen  employed  in  the  mind  of  the  duke  of  Gk/t/k 
oester,  who  kept  a  jealous  espionage  on  the  actions  of  his  royal  neph 
These  auspicious  were  confirmed  when  king  Henry  undertook  himself  I 
satisfy  Sir  John  Falstolf  for  the  ransom  of  his  prisoner,  and  desp 
him  a  second  time  on  a  secret  mission  to  the  court  of  Lorraine.  Hei 
YL  was  then  in  his  four-and-twentieih  year,  heautifiil  in  person,  of  tf | 
highly  cultivated  and  refined  mind,  holy  and  pure  in  thought  and  deei^ 
resisting  with  virtuous  indignation  the  attempts  of  the  unpiincipled 
females  of  his  court  to  entangle  him  in  the  snares  of  illicit  passkn,^  yet 
pining  for  the  sweet  ties  of  conjugal  love  and  sympathy.  Thelondi* 
ness  of  his  condition,  and  "  his  earnest  desire  to  live  under  the  holy 
sacrament  of  marriage,"  are  pathetically  set  forth  hy  the  hachelor- 
monarch  in  his  curious  instructions  to  the  commissioners  employed,  two 
years  before,  to  conduct  the  negotiations  between  him  and  the  court  oC 
Armagnac.^ 

The  choice  of  a  consort  for  the  young  king  was  the  deciding  contest 
for  political  mastery  between  those  fierce  rival  kinsmen,  the  duke  of 
Gloucester  and  cardinal  Beaufort.  Gloucester's  favourite  project,  of 
uniting  his  royal  nephew  with  a  princess  of  the  house  of  Armagnac,  was 
rendered  al)ortive  by  Henry's  determination  not  to  commit  himself  in 
any  way  till  he  had  seen  the  portraits  of  the  ladies  i^  and  while  the 
count  of  Armagnac,  who  was  playing  a  double  game  with  the  court  of 
France,  delayed  the  artist's  progress  for  diplomatic  reasons,  the  livdj 
transcript  of  the  charms  of  his  lovely  kinswoman,  Margaret  of  Anjou, 
made  an  indelible  impressions  on  the  heart  of  the  youthful  monarch, 
and  he  resolved  to  obtain  her  hand  at  any  sacrifice.  The  sacrifice  was, 
after  all,  much  less  than  has  been  represented ;  and  Heniy  YL,  in  bis 
ardent  desire  to  give  peace  to  his  exhausted  realm,  proved  himself  a 
more  enlightened  ruler  than  his  renowned  sire,  who  had  deluged  the 
continent  with  blood,  and  rendered  the  crown  bankrupt,  in  the  vain 
attempt  to  unite  England  and  France.  The  national  pride  of  the  Eng- 
lish prompted  them  to  desire  a  continuance  of  the  contest^  but  it  was  a 
contest  no  less  ruinous  now  to  England  than  to  France ;  and  cardioal 
Beaufort,  with  the  other  members  of  Henry's  cabinet,  being  destitute  of 
the  means  of  maintaining  the  war,  were  only  too  happy  to  enter  into 
amicable  negotiations  with  France. 

In  January,  1344,  the  commissioners  of  England,  France,  and  Bur- 

^  When  the  ladies  preBented  themaelveB  bef);>Te  him  immodestly  attired,  the  young  king 
tamed  away,  with  thisprimitiTe  rebuke :  "  Fie,  fie !  fonooth,  ye  be  much  to  blame." 
•  Beckington'8  Journal,  ed.  Nicolas,  p.  7  •  IbJd. 
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jimdy,  were  appointed  to  meet  at  Tours,  to  negotiate  a  truce  with 
France,  preparatory  to  a  peace,  the  hasis  and  cement  of  which  were  to  he 
he  marriage  of  the  young  king  of  England  with  the  heautiful  niece  of 
ho  queen  of  Prance.  Suffolk,  who  was  appointed  the  amhassador- 
xtraordinary  on  this  occasion,  was  so  much  alarmed  at  the  responsi- 
3ility  he  was  likely  to  incur,  that  he  actually  presented  a  petition  to 
^e  king,  praying  to  he  excused  from  the  office  that  had  heen  put 
l^iQa  him,  nor  could  he  be  prevailed  upon  to  accept  it  till  he  was  se- 
Wred  from  personal  peril  hy  an  order  from  the  king,  under  the  great 
iwl,  enjoining  him  to  undertake,  without  fear  or  scruple,  the  commis- 
flOQ  which  had  heen  given  him.  Thus  assured,  Suffolk  was,  in  an 
ml  hour  for  himself  and  all  parties  concerned,  persuaded  to  stand  in 
Uie  gap,  by  becoming  the  procurator  of  the  most  unpopular  peace 
and  fatal  marriage  that  were  ever  negotiated  by  a  prime-minister  of 
Ingland.  As  a  preliminary,  a  truce  for  two^  years  was  signed.  May 
28tb,  1444. 

Neither  money  nor  lands  were  demanded  for  the  dowry  of  the  bride, 
whose  charms  and  high  endowments  were  allowed  by  the  gallant 
ambassadors  of  England  "  to  outweigh  all  the  riches  in  the  world." ' 
When  the  proposal  was  made  in  form  to  the  father  of  the  young  Mar- 
garet, he  replied,  "  That  it  would  be  inconsistent  with  his  honour  to 
Iwstow  his  daughter  in  marriage  on  the  usurper  of  his  hereditary 
dombaons,  Anjou  and  Maine ;"  *  and  he  demanded  the  restoration  of 
those  provinces  as  an  indispensable  condition  in  the  marriage-articles. 
This  demand  was  backed  by  the  king  of  France,  and,  after  a  little  hesi- 
tation, ceded  by  king  Henry  and  his  council.  The  handsome  and 
wcomplished  count  de  Nevers,  who  was  a  prince  of  the  house  of  Bur- 
pujdy,  a  soldier  and  a  poet,  was  at  the  same  time  a  candidate  for  the 
hand  of  the  royal  Proven9al  beauty,  tcf  whom  he  was  passionately 
attached ;  *  and  it  is  probable  that  the  competition  of  this  formidable 
fi^al,  who  was  on  the  spot,  withal,  to  push  his  suit  in  person,  might 
have  bad  some  effect  in  influencing  king  Henry  to  a  decision  more  lover- 
^e  than  politic. 

As  soon  as  the  conditions  of  the  marriage  were  settled,  Suffolk 
'^t^inied  to  bring  the  subject  before  parliament,  where  he  had  to  en- 
counter a  stormy  opposition  from  the  duke  of  Gloucester  and  his  party, 
who  were  equally  hostile  to  a  peace  with  France,  and  a  marriage  with 
a  daughter  of  the  house  of  Anjou.  Suffolk,*  however,  acted  ad  the  agent 
w  cardinal  Beaufort,  who  possessed  an  ascendancy,  not  only  in  the 
council,  but  with  the  parliament ;  and,  above  all,  the  inclinations  of  the 
^oyal  bachelor  being  entirely  on  his  side,  his  triumph  over  Gloucester 
^  complete.  Suffolk  was  dignified  with  the  title  of  marquess,  and 
'invested  with  full  powers  to  espouse  the  lady  Margaret  of  Anjou,  as 
*  Speed.    Rapin.    Guthrie.    Barante.  *  Rapin.  •  ViUeneuve. 
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the  proxy  of  hifl  sovereign.^  There  ig,  in  Bymer's  FoBdeca^  a  letter 
from  the  kingv  addroesed  to  Suffolk  as  the  grand  seneschal  of  his  hooaa* 
hold*  dated  October  28th,  1444,  in  which  he  says, — *^  As  yon  ham 
lately,  by  the  diyine  favour  and  grace,  in  our  name  and  for  iia»  ^'■*fpyt 
yerbally  the  excellent,  magnificent,  and  very  bright  Mar|^uneiU»  thf 
serene  daughter  of  the  kii^  of  Sicily,  and  sworn  that  we  shall  i 
matrimony  with  her,  we  consent  and  will  that  she  be 'ocmdoetBd  i 
us  over  seas,  from  her  country  and  friends,  at  our  expense." 
accompanied  by  his  lady,  and  a  splendid  train  of  the  nobility^ 
from  England  on  this  £aital  mission,  and  proceeded  to  Kaaei. 
king*  queen,  and  the  dauphiness  of  France,  the  dukes  of  Bvetagne  an^ 
Alen(^n,  and,  in  short,  ail  l^e  most  distinguished  perscHiages  of  ih^ 
courts  of  France  and  Lorraine,  were  there  assembled,  to  do  honour  to 
the  espousals  of  the  youthful  Mai^aret.^ 

Historians  vary  as  to  the  time  and  place  of  this  ceremonial,  but, 
according  to  the  best  authorities,  it  was  solemnized  in  November,  144^ 
by  Louis  d'Harancourt,  bishop  of  Toul,  at  Nanci,  in  St.  Ifartin's 
churdi,  where,  in  the  presence  of  her  illustrious  parents,  the  vajtl 
family  of  France,  and  a  concourse  of  nobles  and  ladies,  the  marquiess  «l 
Sufiblk  espoused  the  lady  Margaret,  in  the  name  and  as  the  proxy  of 
his  sovereign,  Henry  YL  of  England.^  Drayton,  in  his  poetical  ektty- 
nicle,  after  quaintly  enumerating  the  rank  and  number  of  tke  dis&i- 
guished  guests  at  queen  Margaret's  espousals,  thus  elegantly  alludes  to 
the  charms  of  the  royal  bride : — 

«  Wldlst  that  «nl7  tsbt, 
Like  to  the  rosy  moming  towards  its  rise. 
Cheers  all  the  chnrch,  as  it  doth  cheer  the  skies." 

King  Bene  indulged  his  passion  for  pageantry  and  courtly  games  at 

these  nuptials,  to  his  heart's  content.    A  tournament  was  proclaimed 

in  honour  of  the  young  queen  of  England,  at  which  throngs  of  princely 

knights  and  gallant  warriors  wore  garlands  of  daisies  in  the  lista,  out  of 

compliment  to  the  royal  bride  of  fifteen,^  who  had  chosen  this  flower  ibr 

her  emblem.    Among  those  who  particularly  distingui^ed  themselves 

on  ibis  occasion,  were  Charles  of  Anjou,  the  gallant  uncle  of  the  bride, 

and  Pierre  de  Brezd,  lord  of  Varenne  and  seneschal  of  Normandy,  one 

of  the  commissioners  who  negotiated  the  marriage-treaty  of  the  beautiful 

Margaret^  in  whose  service,  during  the  melancholy  period  of  the  wars  of 

the  roses,  he  afterwards  ^rformed  such  romantic  exploits.^    C9bari« 

YII.  appeared  in  the  lists  more  than  once  in  honour  of  hia  £ur  kinfr* 

1  Bymer's  Foedera.    GuUiria.    Parliament-  him,  and  his  tasthiMniy  aa  to  her  i^  k  <r 

aiy  rmls.  great  imiwrtanoe :  "  Madame  Margunet  d"  An> 

*  8towe.  MoDstielet.  Baxaote.  TiUmtaye.  jon.  fine  du  »i  Baxi,  uUtnU  «a  offe  «M*ut 

'  Ibid.  a«w,  (car  nous  tBOUYOBS  qu'eUe  tet  «ee  em  l*m» 

^  The  MIowing  passage  is  in  the  original  mU  quatre  emt  tfingt  tieuf,)  flaneSe  an  Henri 

words  a£  Bichard  Waasabing,  a  contemponaiy  vol  d^An^twre." 

of  Margaret,  who  was  personally  known  to  '  Barante.    MonstreleU 
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jnoman:  he  bore  on  his  shield  the  serpent  of  the  fairy  Melusina.  He 
SUed  with  the  father  of  the  royal  bride,  by  whom,  however,  he  was 
pttiqmshed.  The  most  distiDguished  renown  was  won  by  Margaret's 
^jgsikm  suitor,  the  count  St.  Pol,  who  received  the  prize  from  the  hands 
I  her  aunt,  the  queen  of  France,  and  her  mother,  the  queen  of  Sicily. 
1.18  to  be  observed,  that  Suffolk  took  no  part  in  the  jousts  or  games. 
iBck  exercises  were,  in  fact,  little  suited  to  his  grave  years,  which 
teatly  outnumbered  those  of  the  father  of  the  youthful  bride,  notwith- 
Puiding  all  that  poets  and  romancing  historians  of  later  times  have 
JBgned  on  the  subject  of  the  imaginary  passion  of  Margaret  for  the  hoary 
proxy  of  her  lord. 

The  bridal  festivities  lasted  eight  days,  and  the  spot  where  the  tourna- 
Baent  was  held  is  still  called,  in  memory  of  that  circumstance,  the 
"Race  de  Carriere."  All  the  noble  ladies  in  LoiTaine  came  from  their 
6othic  castles  to  be  present  at  these  fStes,  where  the  beauty  and  chivalry 
jtf  France,  England,  and  Burgundy,  were  assembled.  The  long-delayed 
fflarriage  of  Margaret's  elder  sister  with  her  cousin,  Ferry  of  Yaude- 
tnoate,  was  completed  at  the  same  time,  under  the  following  romantic 
QTcmnstances : — "  Ferry,  who  was  passionately  enamoured  of  his  beau- 
tiful fiancee,  Yolante,  to  whom  he  had  been  betrothed  upwards  of  nine 
years,  rendered  desperate  by  the  delays  of  her  father  (who  never  in- 
tended to  allow  her  to  fulfil  her  forced  engagement  with  the  son  of  his 
adyersary),  formed  and  executed  a  plan  with  a  band  of  adventurous 
young  chevaliers,  for  carrying  her  off  at  the  nuptial  tournament  of  her 
yoong  sister  Margaret.  King  Ren^  was  very  angry  at  first,  but  was  induced, 
h  the  mediation  of  the  king  and  queen  of  France,  and  the  rest  of  the 
royal  company,  to  forgive  the  gallant  trespass  of  the  long-defrauded 
J^egroom,  and  a  general  reconciliation  took  place,  in  which  all  past 
rancours  were  forgotten,  and  the  pageants  and  games  were  renewed  with 
^fa  spirit."  1 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  eight  days'  f^te,  Margaret  was  solemnly  de- 
tivered  to  the  maiquess  and  marchioness  of  Suffolk,  and  took  a  mournful 
fepewell  of  her  weeping  kindred  and  friends.  "  Never,"  say  the  chroni- 
clers of  her  native  land,  "  was  a  young  princess  more  deeply  loved  in 
tlie  bosom  of  her  own  family."  Charles  VII.  of  France,  who  regarded 
fler  with  paternal  interest,  accompanied  her  two  leagues  from  Nanci, 
clasped  her  at  parting  many  times  in  his  arms,  and  said,  with  his  eyes 
fall  of  tears, — "  I  seem  to  have  done  nothing  for  you,  my  niece,  in 
placing  you  on  one  of  the  greatest  thrones  in  Europe,  for  it  is  scarcely 
Worthy  of  possessing  you."  Sobs  stifled  his  voice, — Margaret  could 
^y  reply  with  a  torrent  of  tears :  they  parted,  and  saw  each  other  no 
*<*e.  Charles  returned  to  Nanci,  with  his  eyes  swollen  with  weeping.^ 
A  harder  parting  took  place  with  her  father,  who  went  with  her  as  far 
^  VQleneuve.    Wassaburg.  *  Baxante.    Mcmstrelet.    Waseaburg. 
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as  Barr ;  there  he  commencled  her  to  God,  but  neither  the  father 
the  daughter  could  add  a  ferewell  to  each  other,  but  turned  away  ml 
full  hearts,  without  uttering  a  single  word.*.   These  regrets,  in 
persons  who  were,  by  the  etiquettes  and  restraints  of  royalty,  taught 
conceal  every  emotion  of  the  heart  so  passionately  indulged  on  ' 
occasion,  are  evidences  of  the  amiable  and  endearing  qualities  of 
youthful  Margaret,  or  her  loss  would  not  have  been  so  deeply  lanw 
when  she  was  departing  from  a  precarious  and  care-clouded  home^ 
fulfil  a  destiny  most  brilliant  in  its  delusive  splendour. 

Margaret's  eldest  brother,  John,  duke  of  Calabria,  and  the  dnke 
Alen9on,  attended  her  on  her  route ;  but  she  travdled  with  Ler 
train,  as  queen  of  England,  under  the  protection  of  the  marqness 
Suffolk  and  his  wife.'  This  lady,  who  was  the  granddaughter 
heiress  of  Geofifrey  Chaucer,  the  father  of  English  poetry,  was  also 
cousin  to  cardinal  Beaufort,  and  was,  doubtless  on  that  account,  sel 
by  him  as  the  chaperone,  or  state-governess,  of  the  virgin  bride  of  fl< 
VI,  It  was  probably  through  the  influence  of  the  marchioness  of  Suffc 
that  the  young  queen  formed  that  inviolable  bond  of  friendship  withd^ 
the  princes  of  the  house  of  Beaufort,  which  afterwards  involved  hff* 
great  unpopularity.  The  countess  of  Shrewsbury  and  the  kdy  Ema| 
de  Scales  were  also  in  the  personal  retinue  of  the  young  queen.  Thep 
were,  besides,  five  barons  and  baronesses  in  attendance  on  her,  whowea 
paid  for  their  services  is,  6d,  per  day ;  seventeen  knights,  including  h* 
two  carvers,  at  2s.  Qd,  per  day.  Breknoke,  the  clerk  of  her  oomptrollfll 
wages,  and  those  of  his  coadjutor,  John  Everdon,  were  equal  to  thoaecT 
the  knights.  Sixty-five  [squires  received  each  1«,  6rf.  per  day;  I?* 
valets,  6c?.  per  day ;  nineteen  palfrey-men  and  sumpter-men,  ^  V^ 
day ;  and,  in  addition  to  those  who  received  wages,  many  persou5  were 
attached  to  the  suite  who  served  gratuitously.'  In  anticipatioa  of 
Margaret's  arrival,  king  Henry  wrote  a  quaint  and  earnest  letter  to  the 
goldsmith's  company,  "  entreating  them  to  do  their  devoir  atthecomiog 
of  his  entirely  well-beloved  wife,  the  queen,  whom  he  expected,  throo^ 
God's  grace,  to  have  with  him  in  right  brief  time."  ITiis  letter  is  dated 
November  30th,  1444,  but  the  advent  of  the  royal  bride  was  deM 
nearly  four  months.  . 

We  are  indebted  to  the  Breknoke  Computus  for  the  following  diary  of 
the  last  three  weeks  of  Margaret's  journey  to  England  r— **  PontoUBi 
March  the  18th.  This  day  the  lady  Margaret,  the  queen,  came  with  wr 
family  to  supper  at  the  expense  of  our  lord,  the  king.   Cost,  12i-  ll**^ 

»  Villeneuve.  derk  of  the  comptroller  of  qaceo  j^gg!  I 

2  Through  the  espedal  Undneas  and  cour-  household,  called   the  Breknoke  <^°"jrZ 

tesy  'of  the  rev.  George  G.  Tomlinsoii,  the  we  are  enabled  to  give  ^''^'^^^SJSitiiUt 

learned  vicar  of  Staughton,  Huntingdonshire^  resting  Ucts  connected  with  the  Wa»  « 

in  (kvouring  us  with  various  important  ex-  queen. 

tracts  from  ^the  curious  lilS.  accounts  of  the        *  Breknoke  Oomputus  I 
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—Friday,  19th.  The  queen  went  to  sup  with  the  duke  of  York,  at 
Ifantes.  Cost,  6L  5s,  Id. — Saturday,  20th.  To  dine  with  the  duke  of 
Fork,  at  the  same  place.  Cost,  41.  Is.  bhdj*  These  were  important 
lays  in  the  journal,  not  only  of  the  bridal  progress,  but  in  the  life  of 
Margaret  of  Anjou,  her  first  introduction  to  the  prince,  whose  rival 
daims  to  her  husband's  throne  proved  in  the  end  fatal  to  them  both, 
the  entertainment  received  by  the  royal  bride  must  have  been  agreeable 
to  her,  as  she  repeated  her  visit.  We  gather  firom  this  entry  that 
Margaret's  acquaintance  with  the  duke  of  York  preceded  her  introduo- 
fcbn  to  the  king,  her  husband.  On  the  20th  of  March  she  proceeded 
&om  Mantes  to  Yernqn,  where  she  slept.  On  the  23rd  she  arrived  at 
Rouen.  There  is  an  item  of  4s.  9d.  for  fourteen  pairs  of  shoes,  bestowed 
by  Margaret  on  various  poor  women  on  her  journey  from  Mantes.  At 
Rouen  she  remained  a  week,  and  there  two  curious  entries  occur.  The 
first  certifies  the  fact,  that  the  young  queen  made  purchase  of  some  articles 
of  second-hand  plate  of  a  goldsmith  in  that  town  ;i  the  second,  that  her 
*ant  of  money  was  so  pressing,  that  she  was  compelled  to  pawn  divers 
Wssels  of  mock  silver  to  the  duchess  of  Somerset,^  to  raise  funds  for 
wme  of  the  exi)enses  of  her  joumey. 

Margaret  left  Rouen,  and  slept  at  Bokamshard  monastery,  March  Slst. 
^e  next  day  she  proceeded  to  Pountamdeur ;  she  reached  Hounfleet, 
April  3rd,  where  she  remained  several  days,  A  small  English  vessel, 
called  *  the  Trinity,'  of  Colchester,  on  the  8th  of  the  same  month  trans- 
ported her  and  her  suite  to  the  port  of  Kiddecaws,  where  the  *  Cokke 
John/  of  Cherbourg,  the  ship  appointed  for  her  voyage,  had  been  long 
siting  her  arrival.  The  Breknoke  Computus  proves  a  payment  of 
5i.  4«.  10c?.  to  the  pilot  attending  in  the  '  Cokke  John ;'  also  to  tiie  purser 
of  the  same,  13Z.  6«.  8c?.,  price  of  a  large  cable  bought  by  him  for  the 
«ecurity  of  the  said  ship  whilst  riding  at  anchor  near  Kiddecaws,  and  of 
^'  7«.  for  making  divers  chambers  and  cabins,  and  a  bridge  for  the  in- 
gress and  egress  of  the  lady  queen.  These  ships  had  been  in  commission^ 
ever  since  the  5th  of  September,  1444. 

Margaret's  long  sojourn  on  the  continent  was  caused  by  the  necessity^ 
of  the  king  summoning  a  new  parliament,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
the  needful  supplies  for  his  marriage.  It  met  at  Westminster,  February 
25th,  1445.  The  king  remained  seated  in  his  chair  of  state,  while  his 
chancellor,  Stafford,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  explained  the  cause  for 
which  parliament  was  summoned  in  a  species  of  political  sermon,  com- 
mencing with  his  text,  "  Justice  and  peace  have  kissed  each  other."   He 

^  To  John  Tabande,  goldsmith  at  lUraen  for  in  the  service  of  the  lady  duchess  of  Somerset, 

^ng  out  and  removing  the  arms  of  Henry  coming  from  Bouen  to  London  with  divers 

JJLoxembonrg,  lately  chancellor  of  France,  vessels  of  mock  silver  belonging  to  the  lady 

J|wn  Bundry  silver  vessels  bought  from  him  the  queen,  mortgaged  to  the  said  duch^s  for 

oy  the  lady  the  queen.— Breknoke  Computus,  a  certain  sum  of  money  advanced  by  her  for 

In  money  paid  to  Thomas  Dawson,  Esq.,  the  wages  of  divers  marin«rs. 
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then  proceeded  to  notify  the  suspension  of  hostilities  in  France,  and  th« 
marriage  hetween  the  king  and  Margaret,  daughter  of  the  king  of  Sicily ; 
♦*  by  which  two  happy  events  he  nothing  doubted  but,  through  6od!i 
grace,  justice  and  peace  should  be  firmly  established  througliout  tki 
realm."  The  parliament  granted  a  half-fifteenth  on  all  moveable  gooJl 
to  the  king,  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  late  commission  for  the  tnicil 
with  France  and  his  marriage ;  and  was  then  prorogued  till  the  29th  fil 
April,  to  allow  the  necessary  interval  for  the  arrival  of  the  new  qQee% 
and  the  solemnization  of  the  royal  nuptials.^  I 

There  is  a  curious  document  in  the  Foedera,  in  which  the  needy  wwi 
reign  makes  an  assignment  of  part  of  his  half-fifteenth,  granted  hot  nol' 
yet  raised,  to  a  certain  knight,  for  the  purchase  of  his  jewel  of  St, 
(Jeorge,  and  also  as  security  for  the  sum  of  two  thousand  marks, 
"  which/*  says  Henry, "  our  beloved  knight  has  now  us  lent  inprest  [ready] 
money,  at  the  contemplation  of  the  coming  of  our  most  best  belov«d 
wife  the  queen  now  into  our  presence.*'  Among  other  pitiable  expedientB 
to  which  the  unfortunate  sovereign  was  reduced  in  orfler  to  meette 
bridal  expenses,  there  is  an  order  directing  **  that  the  remaining  thiid 
XJart  of  one  of  the  crown  jewels,  called  the  *rich  collar,*  whereof  tw 
lx)rtions  had  already  been  pledged  to  his  uncle,  cardinal  Beaufort,  for  two 
thousand  marks,  *  in  the  time,'  as  Henry  pathetically  observes,  *  of  our 
great  necessity,'  should  be  delivered  to  the  said  most  worshipful  father 
in  God,  and  a  patent  made  out  scouring  to  him  the  first  two  parts,  and 
for  the  delivery  of  the  third."  ^  This  jewel  was  never  redeemed  by  the 
impoverished  king,  who  was,  in  fact,  compelled  to  pawn  all  his  private 
jewels  and  household  plate  to  provide  the  equipages  and  other  indispen- 
sable articles  required  for  his  marriage  and  the  coronation  of  the  young 
queen.  Poverty  wjis  the  plague  which  pursued  Margaret  all  her  Jife  at 
her  father's  court,  and  was  ready  to  receive  her  in  Henry's  pslsce. 

The  funds  necessary  for  her  reception  having  been  at  length  obtained, 
the  royal  bride  embarked  with  her  train,  as  previously  inontioned, 
April  8th,  and  on  the  following  day  landed  at  Porchester.    She  vas  so 
much  indisposed  with  the  voyage,  that  Suffolk  carried  her  from  the  boat 
to  the  shore  in  his  arms.    A  terrible  storm  greeted  Margaret  of  Anjon 
almost  as  soon  as  she  set  foot  on  shore ;  but  the  people,  notwithstanding 
the  thunder  and  lightning,  ran  in  crowds  to  look  at  her,  and  the  men  of 
Porchester  courteously  strewed  their  streets  with  rushes  for  her  to  pas 
over.    She  was  conducted  to  a  convent  at  Portsmouth,  called  Goddes 
House,  where,  having  reposed  a  little,  she  entered  the  church,  and  thew 
made  her  oblation  of  6s,  8d.    The  following  day,  Saturday,  the  lOtn,  | 
she  was  rowed  to  Southampton  in  great  state.    The  sum  of  11  ^'  ^'  \ 
was  paid  to  seven  foreign  trumpeters,  "  for  playing  on  the  decks  of  two  | 
Genoese  galleys,  as  they  passed  our  lady  queen  between  Portsmouth  j 
1  Parliamentary  History.    ^   ,      «  Rymer's  Foedera,  itom  the  PeU  roll,  28rd  of  Hen.  VL     j 
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and  Southampton."  At  Southampton,  as  at  Portsmouth,  the  yoimg  queen 
lodged  in  a  religious  hospital,  called  Godde's  House.^  Here  she  was 
seized  with  a  dangerous  cutaneous  malady,  which,  from  king  Henry's 
quaint  and  homely  description  of  its  symptoms  in  his  letter  to  his  chan- 
cellor, appears  to  hare  been  no  other  than  the  small-pox.*  This  sickness 
"of  his  most  dear  and  best  beloved  wife  the  queen,"  is  stated  by  Henry  to 
be  the  cause  why  he  could  not  keep  the  feast  of  St.  George  at  Windsor- 
eastle.^  He  had  been  waiting  some  days  at  Southwick  to  welcome  his 
long-expected  bride,  and  remained  there  in  anxious  suspense  during  the 
pmod  of  her  alarming  illness,  till  she  was  suf&ciently  recovered  to  join 
him.  there.  "  In  the  Breknoke  Computus  we  have  the  following  entry 
of  money  paid  to  master  Francis,  the  physician  who  had  attended  the 
queen  on  her  journey  and  voyage  to  En^nd,  for  divers  spices,  confec- 
tions, and  powders,  bought  and  provided  by  him  for  making  medicines 
for  the  safe  keeping  of  the  person  of  the  said  lady  the  queen,  as  well  by 
land  as  by  sea,  by  precept  of  the  marquess  of  Suffolk  at  Southampton, 
on  the  10th  day  of  April,  in  the  23rd  year  of  the  reign  of  the  king, 
3Z.  9s.  2d,^  A  very  reasonable  doctor's  bill,  our  readers  will  allow,  con- 
sidering the  rank  and  importance  of  the  patient. 

Our  records  bear  witness  of  the  fact,  that  Margaret's  bridal  wardrobe 
was  so  scantily  furnished,  that  king  Henry  was  under  the  necessity  of 
supplying  her  with  array  suitable  to  a  queen  of  England,  before  she 
could  appear  publicly  in  that  character.  As  soon  as  she  arrived  at 
Southampton,  indeed,  an  express  was  forwarded  to  London  for  an 
English  dressmaker  to  wait  on  her,  as  we  find  from  the  following  pay- 
ment :  "  To  John  Pole,  valet,  sent  firom  Southampton  to  London,  by 
command  of  the  marquess  of  Suffolk,  with  three  horses,  for  Margaret 
Chamberlayne,  tire-maker,  to  bring  her  into  the  presence  of  the 
lady  queen,  for  divers  affairs  touching  the  said  lady  queen.  For  the 
expenses,  going  and  coming,  by  gift  of  the  queen,  IZ.* 

The  nuptials  of  Margaret  of  Anjou  and  Henry  VI.  were  solemnized 
on  the  22nd  of  April,  1445,  in  Titchfield-abbey.^  The  bridal  ring  had 
been  made  in  the  preceding  January  from  a  ring  of  gold,  garnished  witli 
a  fair  ruby,  which  had  formerly  been  presented  to  the  king  by  his  uncle, 
cardinal  Beaufort,  "  with  the  which,"  he  says,  "  we  were  sacrd-d  on  the 
day  of  our  coronation  at  Paris," — a  jewel  of  inauspicious  omen.  The 
beautiful  young  queen  received  from  one  of  her  new  subjects,  on  the 
occasion  of  her  bridal,  a  present — not  of  a  lap-dog,  but  the  more  charac- 
teristic offering  of  a  lion ;  and  the  following  entry  by  Breknoke  specifies 
the  cost  incurred  by  the  addition  of  this  royal  pet  to  the  charges  of  the 

1  The  bouse  of  this  name  at  Portsmouth  hranblest  voyager  to  the  monarch  or  his 
was  founded  hy  Peter  de  Bnpibns,  bishop  of    bride." 

Winchester;  whilst  God's  House  at  South-        2  Preface  to  Sir  Harris  Nicolas'  Acts  of  the 
ampton  was  founded  by  two  merchants.  Both     Privy  Council,  voL  i.  p.  18.     »  IWd,  p.  16. 
were  hospitals  for  sick  travellere,  "  from  the       *  Breknoke  Computus.       *  Stowe.    HalL 
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household : — *'  To  John  Fouke  and  Peryn  Galyman,  for  the  food  and 
keeping  of  a  lion,  presented  to  the  lady  the  queen  at  Titchfield,  togp&a 
with  the  carriage  of  the  same  lion  from  thence  to  the  tower  of  LondoBf. 
for  the  expenses  thereof,  and  of  the  said  lion,  21,  5».  3(i." 

Margaret  had  completed  her  fifteenth  year  exactly  one  month  l)efei| 
her  marriage  with  king  Henry  ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  dissatis&i 
tion  of  the  nation  at  her  want  of  dower,  their  contempt  for  the  indigenH 
of  her  father,  and  the  prejudice  created  by  her  close  connexion  with  ^ 
royal  family  of  France,  her  youth,  her  beauty,  and  noble  presence  pro* 
cured  her  an  enthusiastic  welcome  wherever  she  appeared.  The  peoplt 
pressed  in  crowds  to  gaze  upon  her,  and  all  the  nobility  and  chivaliyrf 
England  wore  her  emblem-flower,*  the  daisy,  in  their  caps  and  Iwnnefa 
of  estate,  when  they  came,  with  their  retainers  and  servants  clad  in 
sumptuous  liveries,  in  all  the  pomp  and  pride  of  feudality,  to  meet  and 
welcome  the  royal  bride  on  her  London-ward  progress.  Drayton  Msi 
to  this  in  the  following  couplet : — 

"  Of  either  sex,  who  doth  not  now  delight 
To  wear  the  daisy  for  queen  Margnerite  ?" 

King  Henry,  in  compliment  to  his  lovely  and  beloved  consort,  causea 
her  emblem-flower  to  be  enamelled  and  engraved  on  his  plate.^ 

By  no  one  was  Margaret  treated  with  more  peculiar  marks  o(  respeci 
on  her  bridal  progress  than  by  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  who,  as  if  w 
atone  for  his  opposition  to  her  marriage  with  his  royel  nephew,  came  to 
meet  her  at  Blackheath,  with  five  hundred  men  wearing  his  livery  and 
badge,  to  do  her  honour,'  and  so  conducted  her  to  his  palace  at  Green- 
wich, where  she  was  refreshed.     Great  preparations  had  been  m^e  m 
London  and  its  vicinity  for  the  reception  of  the  young  queen.   Tnum- 
phal  arches  were  erected  across  the  road  through  which  she  was  to  pass 
and  "  many  costly  pageants  were  made  ready,"  says  Fabyan,  "of  oive  ^ 
old  histories,  to  her  great  comfort,  and  that  of  such  as  came  with  her. 
— "  On  the  28th  of  May,  queen  Margaret  was  met  at  Blackheath  by  jm 
equestrian  procession,  consisting  of  the  mayor,  aldermen,  and  shenM  w 
the  city  of  London,  in  scarlet,  and  the  crafts  of  the  same,  all  riding  on 
horseback,  in  blue  gowns,  with  embroidered  sleeves  and  red  hoods,  ^d 
conveyed  her  with  her  train  through  Southwark,  and  so  on  to  the  city 
London,  which  was  then  beautified  with  pageants  of  divers  histonesan 
other  shows  of  welcome,  marvellous  costly  and  sumptuous,  of  whicn 
can  only  name  a  few.    At  the  bridge-foot  towards  Southwark  was 
pageant  of  Peace  and  Plenty ;  and  at  every  street  comer,  in  «^li^o° 


^  Drayton's  Chronicle. '  Stowe  likewise  says,  called  •  marguerites,*  the  bosB  g 

"  her  badge  was  the  daisy  flower."  one  balass,  ^ven  by  the  lord  '^^.^Jgii 

2  Among  the  recently  published  records  of  Margaret.    Likewise  a  pitcber  or  Ju|^  »  ^ 

the  royal  jewels,  we  find  these  entries  :—"Jtem,  the  foot  garnished  with  a  fiappni«»  ^ 

one  siiltcellar  of  gold,  and  cover,  enamelled  the  king  to  queen  Margaret." 

with  the  arms  of  the  king  and  the  flowers  »  Stowe's  Annals. 
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the  text  of  the  parliamentary  sennon,  two  puppets,  in  a  moving  pageant 
Balled  Justice  and  Peace,  were  made  to  kiss  each  other.  Noah's  ship 
(the  ark)  was  upon  the  hridge,  with  verses  in  English,  likening  their 
jroting  queen  to  the  dove  that  brought  the  branch  of  peace.  At  Leaden- 
haU,  madam  Grace,  the  chancellor  of  God.  At  the  inn  in  Comhill,  St. 
Margaret.  At  the  great  conduit  in  Cheapmde,  the  five  Wise  and 
Poolish  Virgins.  At  the  cross  in  the  Cheap,  the  Heavenly  Jerusalem, 
mth  verses.  At  Paul's-gate,  the  General  Resurrection  and  Judgment, 
with  verses  accordingly,  all  made  by  John  Lydgate."  * 

Margaret  was  crowned  at  Westminster,  May  30th,  with  a  degree  of 
royal  sidendour  little  suited  to  the  exhausted  treasury  of  her  enamoured 
oonsort;  but,  doubtless,  to  the  no  small  satisfaction  of  the  faithful 
steward,  squire,  and  minstrels  of  her  father,  who  came  to  witness  the 
coronation  of  their  princess,  and  report  the  same  in  their  own  land.'  In 
•ddition  to  all  the  splendid  pageantay  in  honour  of  Margaret's  bridal  and 
Qoionation,  a  tournament  was  held  at  Westminster,  which  lasted  three 
days,  and  was  brilliantly  attended.  The  lists  occupied  the  whole  space 
between  Palace-yard  and  the  Sanctuary.'  There  are  two  letters  pre- 
•erved  from  Mai^ret  to  her  uncle  Charles  VII.,  wherein  she  styles  her- 
flelf  "Margaret,  queen  of  France  and  England,"  and  expresses  the  hap- 
pineas  her  lord  king  Henry  and  herself  feel  in  the  repose  from  war, 
and  hoping  the  blessings  of  peace  may  be  firmly  established  between 
them.* 

A  few  weeks  after  the  coronation  of  Mai^ret  of  Anjou,  an  embassy 
of  congratulation  arrived  from  her  uncle,  the  king  of  France,  and  another 
from  her  father,  to  Henry  VI .^  "  July  16th,  the  king  gave  them  audi- 
ence at  Westminster-palace,  seated  in  a  very  high  chair  of  state,  called  a 
''sallete,"  covered  with  tapestry  of  blue  diaper,  the  livery  of  Henry  V. 
He  was  dressed  in  a  long  robe  of  vermilion  cloth  of  gold,  which  swept 
the  ground ;  and  was  attended  by  his  uncle,  the  duke  of  Gloucester, 
Suffolk,  and  other  peers.     When  the  ambassadors  delivered  their  cre- 

j  Stowe.  confined  to   the   queen's  foreign  followers. 

"  To  John  d'E^ose,  an  esqaire  of  the  king  "  He  granted  to  William  Adams,  the  master 

^Sidiy,  who,  as  the  subject  of  the  queen's  of  the  vessel  which  conveyed  his  beloved 

*^er,  left  his  own  occupations  abroad,  and  consort  queen.Margaret  safely  to  l^gland,  an 

^"ow  in  the  queen's  retinue  to  witness  the  annuity  of  twenty-one  marlm  for  life,  as  a  re* 

ynaony  of  her  coronation,  in  money  paid  to  ward  for  that  good  and  acceptable  service." 

J|ni,  661.  13*.  4d.    To  five  minstrels  of  the  He  also  granted  "  a  hundred  poimds,  to  be 

^  of  Sicily,  who  latdy  came  to  England  to  paid  out  of  the  customs  on  wool  and  skins  at 

^tseas  the  state  and  grand  solemnity  on  the  Southampton,  to  his  secretary  William  An- 

J^of  the  queen's  coronation,  and  to  make  a  drews,  for  his  services  during  his  attendance 

Jjort  thereof,  lot  each-    To  two  minstrels  of  on  the   queen   in   foreign   parts."— Rymer'a 

^  duke  of  Milan,  who  came  on  the  same  Fcedera.                 *  Chronicle  of  London, 

fwnd,  the  king,  by  the  advice  of  his  council,  *  The  first,  dated  February  15th,  1445,  from 

w  each  of  the  said  mfaistrels  paid  five  marks.  Shenne.    The  second,  the  20th  of  May,  1446, 

»^Moljn  de  Serrencourt,  king  Kent's  steward,  -  from  our  castle  of  Windsor."— Baluze  MS. 

*no  came  to  witness  queen  Margaret's  coro-  Biblioth.  du  RoL 

■*»n  and  report   the  same,   thirty-three  «  From  the  ambassador's  reports,  144.5,  Bib. 

ra^rks."— Issue  rolls,   462.     King   Henry's  llotheque  du  Roi,  copied  by  Su:  Cuthbert 

•wnnties  on  this  occasion  were  certainly  not  Sharpe. 
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dentials,  the  king  raised  bis  hat  a  little  from  his  head ;  and  when  they 
bad  addressed  their  speech  to  him  on  the  blessings  of  peace,  and  tl» 
lore  and  goodwill  borne  him  by  his  nncle  of  France,  he  again  raised  his 
bat  from  his  head,  and  said  several  times,  **  St.  John,  thanks !  great 
thanks  to  St.  John !  "  He  then  told  them,  by  the  marqness  of  Suffolk, 
"  That  he  did  not  hold  them  as  strangers,  as  they  belonged  to  the  hoiose- 
hold  of  his  nncle  of  France,  whom,  of  all  persons  in  the  world,  after  the 
queen  his  wife,  he  loved  the  best."  The  following  day  after  the  arnvai 
of  M.  de  Presigny,  he  gave  them  an  audience  in  his  privy  chamber. 
The  king  was  then  dressed  in  a  long  robe  of  black  velvet.  The  real 
object  of  this  embassy  was  to  extend  the  two  years'  truce  into  a  penmi- 
nent  peace.  They  introduced  the  subject  by  great  professions  of  ]awe 
and  amity  of  the  king  of  France  to  his  nephew,  and  apolc^es  for  liic 
long  delay  of  the  queen's  arrival.  They  added  "  that  they  now  came  to 
inquire  after  her  health,  and  to  wish  them  both  much  joy  and  a  Icmg- 
continued  prosperity,  and  that  perpetual  amity  might  be  established 
between  the  kindred  royalty  of  France  and  England."  Henry  repeeM 
(probably  translated)  what  was  said  to  his  nobles,  with  a  connteiuuiee 
fall  of  satisfaction,  and  bade  Suffolk  tell  the  ambassadors, ''  That  be  had 
great  joy  in  hearing  news  of  the  high  and  mighty  king  his  uncle,  wham 
he  loved  better  than  any  person  in  the  world,  excepting  the  queen  his 
wife,  and  that  he  desired  the  continuance  of  peace  beyond  any  thing  on 
earth ;"  to  which  all  present  responded  "  Amen." 

Extensive  repairs  and  improvements  had  been  made  in  all  the  rojal 
palaces  previously  to  Margaret's  arrival.  This  was  very  necessaiy^  for 
so  many  years  had  elapsed  since  a  queen-consort  had  held  her  state  in 
England,  that  those  portions  of  the  abodes  of  royalty,  known  by  the 
name  of  "  the  queen's  lodgings,"  were  absolutely  desolated  and  unfit  for 
her  reception  till  a  considerable  outlay  had  been  expended  upon  them. 
The  royal  residences  at  the  Tower,  Westminster,  Eltham,  and  Sbcne,  in 
particular,  were  restored  to  their  pristine  splendour,  in  honour  of  the 
new  queen.^  For  the  two  first  years  of  Margaret  of  Anjou's  union  with 
Henry  VI.,  cardinal  Beaufort  was  the  supreme  director  of  the  po^er  of 
the  crown.  King  Henry,  new  to  the  delights  of  female  society,  was  in- 
toxicated with  the  charms,  the  wit,  and  graceful  manners  of  his  youth- 
ful bride,  of  whom  an  elegant  French  historian  thus  speaks : — "  England 
had  never  seen  a  queen  more  worthy  of  a  throne  than  Margaret  of 
Anjou.  No  woman  surpassed  her  in  beauty,  and  few  men  equalled  her 
in  courage.  It  seemed  as  if  she  had  been  formed  by  Heaven  to  supi^y 
to  her  royal  husband  the  qualities  which  he  required  in  order  to  become 

1  Acts  of  the  Privy  CouncO,'  by  Sir  H.  and  clerk  of  the  works,  "for  money  to  piy 

Nicolas,  voL  vi.  p.    32.     The   poverty^  of  the   poor   labonrers   their   weekly    wagov" 

Henry  VL's  exchequer  at  this  period  is  de-  which,  he  states,  "he  has  the  utmost  pain  and 

Slorably  evidenced  by  the  piteous  supplica-  difflcidty  to  purvey." 
on  of  William  Oeve,  chaplain  to  the  king 
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a  great  king."^  Another  chronicler,  quoted  by  Stowe,  says,  "This 
woman  excelled  all  others,  as  well  in  beanty  and  favour  as  in  art  and 
policy,  and  was  in  courage  inferior  to  none." 

These  brilliant  characteristics  were  yet  in  the  germ,  when  Margaret 
cf  Anjou  was  unfortunately  called  to  share  the  throne  of  England  at  <a 
period  of  life  when  her  judgment  was  immature,  and  the  perilous  en- 
dowments of  wit,  genius,  and  lively  perceptiveness  were  more  likely  to 
cn-eate  enemies  than  to  secure  friends.  She  had  been  deeply  piqued  and 
offended  at  the  opposition  the  duke  of  Gloucester  had  made  to  her  mar- 
riage ;  and,  with  the  petulance  of  a  spoiled  child,  she  took  every  occasion 
of  mortifying  him  by  a  foolish  display  of  her  unbounded  influence  over 
the  king,  and  her  regard  for  cardinal  Beaufort  and  the  duke  of  Suffolk, 
his  sworn  foes.  To  cardinal  Beaufort,  indeed,  she  was  indebted  for  her 
elevation  to  the  pride  and  power  of  royalty ;  and,  with  all  the  devotion 
of  a  young  heart,  she  resigned  herself  wholly  to  his  direction.  Indepen* 
dently  of  political  considerations,  Cardinal  Beaufort  was  exceedingly 
fond  of  Margaret,  who  was  a  frequent  visitor  at  his  house  in  Waltham- 
forest,  where  there  was  a  state  chamber  magnificently  fitted  up  for  her 
sole  use,  called  "  the  queen's  chamber,"  with  hangings  of  cloth  of  gold 
of  Damascus.  These  the  cardinal  (>--,,  Tords  y^*Athed  to  queen  Mar- 
garet. The  g?eat  riches  of  this  ambitious  prv-ite  enabled  him  to 
administer  from  time  to  time,  in  a  very  acceptable  manner,  to  the 
necessities  of  the  royal  pair ;  and  the  flattering  attention  with  which  he 
treated  the  young  queen  so  completely  won  her  confidence,  that,  under 
his  direction,  her  talents  and  &8cinations  became  the  powerful  spells 
through  which  he  obtained  unbounded  ascendancy  over  the  councils  of 
his  royal  nephew. 

In  the  second  year  of  Margaret's  marriage,  the  memorable  parliar- 
ment  of  February,  1447,  was  summoned  to  meet  at  Bury,  the  minis- 
ters of  king  Henry  having  business  to  accomplish  which  they  dared  not 
venture  in  the  vicinity  of  the  metropolis.  This  was  the  destruction  of 
the  duke  of  Gloucester,  the  darling  of  the  people,  and  the  heir-presump- 
tive to  the  throne.  Gloucester,  probably  with  a  view  to  counteract  the 
queenly  influence,  had  shown  an  alarming  incUnation  to  make  common 
cause  with  the  duke  of  York.  This  prince  had  been  lately  superseded 
in  his  office  of  regent  of  France  by  his  enemy,  the  duke  of  Somerset,  car- 
dinal Beaufort's  nephew.  By  some  historians  it  has  been  supposed,  that 
it  was  to  avert  a  coalition  so  perilous  to  the  government  of  king  Henry 
that  the  crooked  politicians,  of  whom  his  cabinet  was  composed,  devised 
their  plans  for  ridding  themselves  of  their  formidable  opponent.^  The 
king  and  queen  proceeded  to  Bury  with  their  court,  and  all  the  com- 
monalty of  Suffolk  were  summoned. to  attend  the  king  there,  in  their 
most  defensible  array ;  a  proof  that-  some  danger  to  the  royal  person  was 

1  Orleans.  ^  Carte.    Quthrie. 
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apprehended.  The  parliament  met, .  February  10th,  in  the  refectory  of 
St.  Edmund*s-abbey.  On  the  first  day,  business  proceisded  smoothly ; 
a  speaker  was  chosen,  and  an  exchange  of  queen  Margaret's  revenues  of 
4666Z.  13«.  out  of  the  customs,  for  certam  lands  and  hereditaments 
settled  on  her  for  life,  was  confirmed.^  On  the  second  day  of  the  sessioD, 
all  England  was  astonished  by  the  arrest  of  the  duke  of  Gloucester  on  a 
charge  of  high  treason.  He  was  committed  to  close  custody  under  a 
strong  guard.  "  What  evidence  the  king  had  of  his  uncle's  guilt,"  says 
Whethampstede,  '*  we  know  not,  but  nothing  could  persuade  him  of  his 
innocence." 

Seventeen  days  after  his  arrest,  the  duke  of  Gloucester  was  fcnnd 
dead  in  his  bed,  but  without  any  marks  of  violence  on  his  person.*  His 
body  was  produced  in  both  houses  of  Parliament,  and  exposed  to  puUic 
view  for  several  days ;  but  these  measures  failed  to  remove  the  suspicions 
which  so  sudden  a  death,  under  such  circumstances,  naturally  excited 
throughout  England.  No  actual  proof,  however,  exists  that  he  was 
murdered ;  and  Whethampstede,  a  contemporary  and  warm  partisan  of 
Gloucester,  states,  *'  that  he  died  of  an  illness  that  seized  him  on  his 
arrest  :**  so  does  William  of  Worcester ;  and  no  contemporary  writer 
attempts  to  implicate  the  queen  as  a  party  concerned  in  that  transac- 
tion. Rapin,  indeed,  suffers  his  prejudices  against  Margaret  to  betray 
him  into  ^e  following  unauthenticated  assertions,  as  to  her  share  in  the 
supposed  murder.  After  stating  that  Henry's  ministers  had  resolved  td 
compass  the  destruction  of  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  he  says,  "The 
queen,  who  was  of  a  bold  and  enterprising  genius,  was  the  perscm  who 
first  encouraged  this  resolution, — at  least  the  historians  insinuate  as 
much,  if  they  have  not  said  it."  Who  these  historians  are,  Rapin  has 
not  thought  proper  to  inform  his  readers ;  but  in  the  same  conclusive 
strain  of  reasoning,  he  proceeds  to  say,  "And,  indeed,  the  ministry 
would  never  have  ventured  upon  such  an  action,  without  having  ber  at 
their  head." 

A  responsible  leader,  in  sooth,  would  a  girl  of  queen  Margaret's  age 
have  made  in  a  business  of  that  kind,  ij^  indeed,  cardinal  Beaufort,  who 
had  treasured  up  the  accumulated  rancours  of  six-and-twenty  years 
of  unquenchable  hatred  against  Gloucester,  and  before  she  was  bom  had 
threatened  to  decide  their  deadly  quarrel  "  by  setting  England  on  a 
field,"  2  would  have  asked  her  sanction  for  wreaking  his  long-cherished 
vengeance  on  his  adversary.  Did  Rapin  remember  that  these  ministers, 
of  whom  cardinal  Beaufort  was  the  master-spirit,  were  the  same  people 
who,  three  years  before  Margaret  of  Anjou  set  her  foot  in  England,  had 
devised  and  successfully  carried  into  effect  the  subtlest  plot  that  ever 

»  Parliamentary  History.  Parliamentary   History,'  where  there   Is  a 

'*  See  cardinal  Beaufort's  letter  to  the  duke     curious  account  of  the  quarrels  hetween  Boau- 
of  Bedford,  U26,  in  the  old  Chronicles  and     fort  and  Gloucester. 
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was  imagined  against  the  duchess  of  Gloucester  branding  her  with 
soTceiy  and  treason  ?  And  could  thet/  have  required  the  prompting 
and  advice  of  a  girl  of  seventeen  to  work  out  their  scheme  of  vengeance 
on  the  duke,  of  which  that  blow  was  the  sure  prelude  ?  Within  eight 
weeks  after  the  death  of  Gloucester,  cardinal  Beaufort  was  summoned 
to  his  great  account,  leaving  the  court  to  struggle  with  the  storm  he  had 
conjured  up,  bereft  of  the  support  of  his  talents,  his  experience,  and  his 
all-powerful  wealth. 

King  Henry,  absorbed  in  his  studies  and  heavenward  contemplations, 
abrunk  from  the  toils  and  cares  of  empire,  and  bestowed  more  attention 
on  the  regulations  of  his  newly-founded  college  at  Eton,  than  on  the 
government  of  his  kingdom;  and  Margaret,  in  her  eighteenth  year, 
found  the  executive  power  of  the  crown  of  England  left  to  her  principal 
direction.  Alas  1  for  any  female  on  whom  so  fearful  a  responsibility  de- 
volves ere  the  difficult  lessons  of  self-goyemment  have  been  learned,  or 
the  youthful  heart,  in  its  first  confiding  freshness,  taught  the  necessity 
of  restraint  and  concealment !  Margaret  of  Anjou  had  doubtless  acted 
wvith  the  best  intentions  when,  on  her  first  arrival  in  England,  instead  ot' 
allying  herself  with  foreign  advisers  or  female  confidantes,  she  resigned 
herself  to  the  guidance  of  her  royal  husband's  fiavourite  unde  and  coun- 
sellor, a  man  of  cardinal  Beaufort's  venerable  years  and  reputation  for 
wisdom.  At  his  death  she  naturally,  unacquainted  as  she  was  with  the 
manners,  customs,  and  prejudices  of  her  consort's  subjects,  continued 
her  confidence  to  the  cabinet  he  had  formed,  at  the  head  of  which  was 
her  first  English  friend  and  acquaintance,  the  duke  of  Suffolk. 

Shakespeare  has  greatly  misled  his  i-eaders  with  regard  to  Suffolk  and 
Margaret  of  Anjou,  by  representing  her  first  as  his  prisoner,  and,  after 
her  marriage  with  the  king,  as  his  paramour.  The  one  she  certainly 
never  was,  and  the  great  disparity  in  their  age  renders  the  other  very 
unlikely.  Sufiblk,  at  the  period  when  his  acquaintance  with  the  royal 
beauty,  then  just  fourteen,  commenced  at  her  fftthers  court,  far  from 
being  the  gallant,  gay  Lothario  poetry  and  romance  have  described, 
was  a  grey-haired  soldier-statesman,  who  had  served  thirty-four  years 
in  the  French  campaigns  before  he  became  a  member  of  Henry  VI.'s 
cabinet.  He  must,  therefore,  have  been  on  the  shady  side  of  fifty  when 
he  acted  as  his  sovereign's  proxy  at  the  nuptials  of  Margaret  of  Anjou. 
Sufiblk,  be  it  remembered  too,  was  a  married  man,  devotedly  attached 
to  his  wife,  who  held  the  principal  place  of  honour  about  the  person  of 
the  queen ;  and  even  after  his  death  his  duchess  continued  to  retain  her 
place  and  influence  in  the  court  of  Margaret,  where  she  appears  to  have 
been  almost  as  unpopular  as  her  unfortunate  lord,  for  her  name  stands 
the  second  in  the  list  of  those  whom  the  parliament,  long  after  his  death, 
petitioned  the  king  to  banish  from  his  household  and  realm  ;  ^  a  request 
1  Parliamentary  rolls. 
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that  was  not  complied  with  by  the  sovereign,  as  the  queen  wonld  do! 
consent  to  be  deprived  of  the  company  and  services  of  her  first  Endii 
friend.  Suffolk  was,  after  all,  most  probably  indebted  to  his  dudbs 
for  the  credit  he  enjoyed  with  their  royal  mistress. 

It  was  no  enviable  season  for  qaeen  Margaret  and  the  Tmpo{niv 
minister  by  whom  her  marriage  had  been  negotiated,  when  the  exf» 
tion  of  the  truce  with  France  left  the  government  of  her  royal  hnsboi 
the  alternative  of  fulfilling  the  conditions  of  the  treaty  on  which  Hw 
based,  or  renewing  the  war  without  the  means  of  supporting  the  hom 
of  England.  Not  even  that  consummate  politician,  cardinal  Eemfii^ 
had  ventured  to  declare  to  the  parliament  the  secret  article  by  M 
Maine,  the  key  of  Normandy,  was  to  be  restored  to  the  house  of  iapx; : 
and  now  the  responsibility  of  that  article  fell  on  Suffolk  and  theipA 
Most  unfortunate  it  was  for  Mai^aret  that  her  own  £unily  iraitti 
parties  who  received  the  benefits  of  these  sacrifices,  for  which  krflh 
judging  interference  in  the  government  at  this  crisis  rendered  Aeraooni* 
able,  though  they  had  been  solenmly  guaranteed  by  king  HeniyandMI 
council  at  the  treaty  of  Tours,  before  she  was  even  aflSancedtoMl 
Bellicose  as  the  character  of  Margaret  of  Anjou  became  in  after  p^ 
when  the  stormy  temper  of  the  times,  and  the  nature  of  the  ditrf 
stances  with  which  she  had  to  contend,  kindled  all  the  eneiviesofll 
spirit  into  amazonian  fierceness,  not  even  her  meek  and  sain^y  (xad 
laboured  more  earnestly,  at  this  period,  than  herself,  to  preserro  M 
peace  of  which  her  own  strong  sense  taught  her  England  was  io  fli 
need. 

Dming  the  brief  interval  that  preceded  the  ruinous  war  into  ^ 
king  Henry  was  soon  after  forced,  Margaret  commenced  the  fbonMl 
of  Queen's  College,  Cambridge.  This  college  was  dedicated  to  ^ 
honour  of  Almighty  God  by  the  royal  foundress,  and  devoted  kte* 
the  increase  of  learning  and  virtue,  under  the  tutelary  auspices  rf^ 
Margaret,  her  patroness,  and  St.  Bernard.  The  first  stone  waslsi^f 
Sir  John  (afterwards  lord)  Wenlock,  as  deputy  for  queen  M«^ 
with  this  inscription  in  Latin :  **  The  Lord  shall  be  a  reftige  to  i 
sovereign  lady,  queen  Margaret,  and  this  stone  shall  be  for  a  tokai 
the  same.i 

Margaret  sought  to  turn  the  attention  of  the  people  to  masM^ 

in  woollen  and  silk ;  but  the  temper  of  the  times  suited  not  the  rf( 

tenour  of  peaceful  employments.     A  spirit  of  adventurons  entaj* 

had  been  nourished  during  the  French  wars ;  and,  from  the  princes « 

blood-royal  to  the  peasantry,  there  was  a  thirsting  for  fightiu* 

and  a  covetous  desire  of  appropriating  the  spoils  of  plundered  totw' 

*  This  college  was  involved  in  the  misfor-  Queen  IVbrgaret  made  over  to JhJ 

tixnee  of  its  foundress;  but  was  preserved  by  possessions  to  the  amoant  of  2m. 

the  care  of  Andrew  Ducket,  a  Carmelite  friar,  though  no  mean  sum  in  those  iMJ% ' 

who  for  forty  years  held  the  office  of  provost  a  slender  endowment. 
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castles  pervading  all  classes.  The  very  misery  of  the  people  of  England 
rendered  them  combative,  and  eager  to  exchange  the  monotony  of 
reluctant  and  ill-paid  labour  for  the  excitement  of  war.  It  was  no  easy 
matter  to  convert  the  men  who  had  fought  at  Agincourt,  or  their  sons, 
into  tillers  of  the  soil,  or  weavers  of  woollen  cloths.  As  for  the  silk 
manufactures,  they  were  chiefly  carried  on  by  a  company  of  females, 
'wrh.o  went  by  the  name  of  **  the  silk  women,"  and  were  regarded  with 
jealous  displeasure  by  the  London  mercers,  who  petitioned  the  king 
against  the  establishment  of  this  industrioiis  sisterhood,  as  an  infringe- 
ment on  their  manly  rights  and  privileges. 

In  the  commencement  of  the  year  1449,  Charles  VII.  renewed  hostili- 
ties with  England,  and  in  the  course  of  two  years  reconquered  most  of 
the  towns  in  Normandy.     The  details  of  the  losses  and  disasters  of  the 
Enghsh  forces,  under  the  command  of  the  duke  of  Somerset,  belong 
rather  to  general  history  than  to  the  life  of  queen  Margaret,  although 
they  had  a  fatal  influence  on  her  fortunes  by  rendering  her  an  object  of 
snspicion  and  ill-will  to  the  nation,  and  causing  the  name  of  French- 
woman to  be  applied  to  her  as  a  term  of  reproach,  by  those  who  well 
knew  the  art  of  appealing  to  the  prejudices  and  exciting  the  passions  of 
the  vulgar  against  her.     The  partisans  of  the  duke  of  York  failed  not  to 
attribute  all  the  losses  in  France  and  Kormandy  to  the  misgovemment 
of  the  queen ;  insinuating,  "  that  the  king  was  fitter  for  a  cloister  than 
the  throne,  and  had,  in  a  manner,  deposed  himself  by  leaving  the  affairs 
of  his  kingdom  in  the  hands  of  a  woman,  who  merely  used  his  name  to 
conceal  her  usurpation,  since,  according  to  the  laws  of  England,  a 
queen-consort  hath  no  power,  but  title  only."  ^  Queen  Margaret,  willing 
to  procure  the  absence  of  the  duke  of  York  at  any  price,  blindly 
increased  his  political  power  by  investing  him  with  the  government  of 
Ireland.    York  had  left  a  strong  party  in  England,  at  the  head  of  which 
-were  those  powerful  nobles^  Kichard  Neville,  earl  of  Salisbury,  and  his 
son,  the  earl  of  Warwick,  the  brother  and  nephew  of  his  duchess. 
These  were  the  great  political  opponents  of  the  queen,  whom  they  ven- 
tured not  publicly  to  attack  otherwise  than  by  directing  the  voice  of  the 
people  against  the  measures  of  the  court,  and  attributing  the  disastrous 
stAte  of  the  country  to  the  treasonable  practices  of  her   favourite 
minister. 

Suffolk  boldly  stood  up  in  the  house  of  Lords,  and  complained  that 
**  he  had  been  traduced  by  public  report ;  and  demanded  of  his  enemies, 
if  they  had  ought  to  lay  to  his  charge,  that  they  should  specify  his 
crimes.'^  He  adverted  to  the  services  his  family  and  himself  had  per- 
formed for  their  country,  and  stated,  "  that  his  father  and  tliree  of  his 
brethren  had  been  slain  in  France ;  that  he  had  himself  served  in  the 
wars  thirty-four  years,  and,  being  but  a  knight  when  he  was  taken 
1  Parliamentary  History.  2  ^]}s  of  Parliament. 
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prisoner,^  he  had  paid  20,000  crowns  for  his  ransom ;  that  he  had  been 
of  the  order  of  the  Garter  thirty  years,  a  councillor  of  the  king  fifteen 
years,  and  had  been  seventeen  years  in  the  wars  without  returning 
home  ;  and,  asking  God's  mercy  as  he  had  been  true  to  the  king  and 
realm,  he  required  an  investigation."  ^ 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  imagine  anything  more  Mvoloos  than  the 
fleriesof  articles  which  were  exhibited  against  the  luckless  premier.  In 
the  first  of  these  he  is  charged  with  '*  having  intended  to  malry  his  scm 
John  to  Margaret  Beaufort,  the  heiress  of  the  late  John,  duke  of 
Somerset,  with  the  design  of  murdering  and  destroying  the  king,  and 
then  declaring  her  to  be  the  heiress  of  the  crown  for  lack  of  heirs  of  ^e 
king^s  body."  '  This  most  'absurd  accusation  is  in  itself  a  refutation  of 
all  the  scandalous  imputations  which  modem  historians  have  cast  upon 
the  friendship  between  the  duke  of  Suffolk  and  queen  Margaret,  since 
her  ruin  must  have  been  comprehended  in  the  murder  and  destruction 
of  the  king.  Margaret  was  at  that  period  only  nineleen,  and,  though 
childless  as  yet,  likely  to  have  many  children,  as  she  was  considered 
one  of  the  finest  women  in  the  world.  It  was,  perhaps,  this  very 
article  which  first  gave  the  aspiring  family  of  Beaufort  an  eye  to 
the  succession  to  the  throne,  in  the  event  of  a  failure  of  the  royal 
Plantagenet  line  of  Lancaster.  The  accusation  was  treated  with 
infinite  contempt  by  Suffolk,  and  his  replies  to  the  other  articles  being 
such  as  to  baffle  his  enemies,  they,  at  the  end  of  three  weeks,  exhibited 
eighteen  fresh  charges  against  him ;  but  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  neither 
in  these,  nor  in  the  previous  catalogue  of  misdemeanours,  is  there  the 
slightest  allusion  to  queen  Margaret,  nor  is  her  name  mentioned  in  any 
record  or  contemporary  chronicle  in  connexion  with  Suffolk, — ^not 
even  in  the  satirical  anonymous  verses,  circulated  on  the  arrest  and  im- 
prisonment of  that  unpopular  minister.  Yet  Rapin,  and  other  modem 
writers,  have  not  scrupled  to  assert  **  that  queen  Margaret,  in  her  anxiety 
to  preserve  her  favourite,  caused  the  parliament,  on  his  arrest,  to  be 
prorogued  to  Leicester,  where  he  attended  king  Henry  and  herself,  and 
appeared  publicly  in  his  place  as  prime-minister.**  Now  the  incontest- 
able evidence  of  the  records  of  parliament  prove,  that  the  parliament 
was  summoned  to  meet  at  Leicester,  September,  1449,  five  months 
before  the  arrest  of  Suffolk ;  but  the  peers  and  commons,  taking  warning 
by  the  events  of  the  parliament  that  sat  at  Bury  St.  Edmund's,  refused 

1  This  event  happened  in  1429,  the  same  escape.    *'Iain,"  replied  Renaud.    **  Bat  are 

year  Margaret  of  Anjou  was  bom,  when  the  you  a  kniffht?"  r^olned  the  earl.  "  I  am  not," 

Maid  of  Orleans  took  Jargeau  by  storm.  Suf-  answered  Kenaud.    "  Kneel  down,  then."  said 

folk  was  the  governor  of  the  town,  and  when  Sufiblk,  "  that  I  may  make  you  one,  for  I  can- 

great  part  'of  the  garrison  was  slain,  being  not  otherwise  yield  to  you."    This  was  ac- 

hard  pressed  to  surrender  by  William  Renaud.  oordingly  done^  and  affords  a  rich  cfaaricter- 

the  following  colloquy  passed  between  them  isticof  ti[ieage  of  chlvaliy. 

In  the   breach  :—••  Are  you  a  gentleman?"  >  Parliamentary  rolls.  28th  of  Henry  VL  No. 

demanded  Suffolk,  finding  it  impossible  to  17.                                           '  Ibid. 
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to  meet  anywhere  bufc  at  Westminster,^  where  Suffolk,  as  we  have  seen, 
in  a  fatal  hour  for  himself,  introduced  the  discussion  of  which  the  com- 
zaoss  took  advantage  to  obtain  his  arrest. 

These  records  prove  that  Suffolk  was  never  released  from  his  impri- 
sonment after  he  was  committed  to  the  Tower,  till  after  his  sentence 
of  banishment  for  five  years  was  pronounced,  March  17th,  by  king 
Henry,  who  resorted  to  that  temporizing  expedient  in  the  vain  hope  of 
preserving  him  from  the  fury  of  his  enemies.^  Two  thousand  persons 
assembled  in  St.  Giles's  fields  to  intercept  Suffolk  on  his  discharge  from 
the  Tower,  March  18th.  They  surprised  his  servants,  but  Suffolk  suc- 
ceeded in  escaping  to  Ipswich,  where,  after  arranging  his,  affairs,  he 
wrote  that  beautiful  and  pathetic  letter  to.  his  son,  which  affords  such 
teaching  evidence  of  his  loyalty  to  his  sovereign,  and  his  devotion  to  his 
beloved  wife.  He  sailed  from  Ipswich,  April  SOth,  with  two  smalJ 
vessels,  and  sent  a  pinnace  before  him  to  inquire  whether  he  might  be 
permitted  to  land  at  Calais ;  but  the  pinnace  was  captured  by  a  squad- 
ron of  men-of-war,  and  immediately  *  the  Nicolas,*  of  the  Tower,*" 
bore  down  upon  the  duke's  vessels.  He  was  ordered  on  board,  and 
received  with  the  ominous  salutation  of  "Welcome,  traitor!"  He 
underwent  a  mock  trial  from  the  sailors,  by  whom  he  was  condemned 
to  suffer  death.  On  the  second  morning  after  his  capture,  a  small  boat 
came  alongside,  in  which  were  a  block,  a  rusty  sword,  and  an  execu- 
tioner. They  lowered  the  duke  into  it,  telling  him  "  he  should  die 
like  a  knight,"  and  at  the  fifth  stroke  his  head  was  struck  off,  and  was 
left  with  the  severed  body  on  Dover  sands,  where  they  were  found  by 
his  chaplain,  and  received  honourable  interment  in  the  collegiate  church 
of  Wingfield,  in  Suffolk. 

The  consummation  of  this  tragedy,  far  from  calming  the  feverish 
state  of  excitement  to  which  the  pubUc  mind  had  been  stimulated,  was 
only  the  first  sign  and  token  of  the  scenes  of  blood  and  horror  that  were 
in  store  for  England.  Pestilence  had  aggravated  the  woes  of  a  starving 
and  disaffected  population ;  and  the  inflammatory  representations  of 
political  incendiaries  acting  upon  the  misery  of  the  lower  classes,  caused 
the  terrific  outbreak  of  national  frenzy  which,  immediately  after  this 
event,  manifested  itself  in  the  rebellion  under  Jack  Cade.  It  was  to 
suppress  this  formidable  insurrection  that  Henry  YI.  prepared  for  his 
first  essay  in  arms,  by  setting  up  his  standard  and  going  in  person  to 
attack  Cade  and  his  rabble  rout,  who  were  encamped  on  Blackheath,  in 

»  RollflofParliament,28thof  Henry  VI.  federate  peere  by  Henry  Holland*  the  yonngr 

2  Ibid.  duke  of  Exeter,  heir-presumptive  to  the  royal 

3  It  is  a  memorable  fact  that  this  vessel,  house  of  Lancaster  by  the  legitimate  femala 
thus  acting  in  defiance  of  the  crown,  (as,  in-  line.  He  had  lately  succeeded  his  father  tn 
deed,  did  the  whole  squadron  by  which  the  the  office  of  high-admiral,  and  this  was  the 
exiled  duke  was  pursued,)  was  part  of  the  lawless  use  he  made  of  its  power. 

royal  navy  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  con- 
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fonnidable  array.  At  the  new8  of  the  sovereign's  approach,  at  the  head 
of  fifteen  thousand  men,  the  hot  valour  of  the  captain  of  the  great 
assembly  of  Kent  and  his  followers  received  an  immediate  check,  and 
they  fled  to  Sevcnoaks.  Queen  Margaret  accompanied  her  lord  on  this 
expedition ;  but  so  little  of  the  warlike  spirit  for  which  she  was  aficp* 
wards  so  fatally  renowned  did  she  manifest  at  this  crisis,  that  when 
king  Henry  would  have  followed  up  his  success  by  pursuing  the  insur* 
gents  to  their  retreat,  her  feminine  tenors  and  anxiety  for  his  safety 
prevailed  upon  him  not  to  imperil  his  person  by  going  any  further.^  He 
therefore,  in  compliance  with  her  entreaties,  gave  up  the  cconmand  of 
his  army  to  Sir  Humphrey  Stafford  and  his  brother  William,  and 
returned  to  London  with  her.^ 

Kever  did  Margaret  commit  a  greater  error,  than  by  thus  allowing 
her  tendemefls  for  her  royal  husband  to  betray  him  into  conduct  so 
unbecoming  the  son  of  the  conqueror  of  France  and  Normandy.  The 
rebels,  attributing  the  weakness  of  the  king  to  fear,  took  courage,  rallied, 
and  defeated  the  royalists,  who,  with  their  two  generals,  were  cut  to 
pieces.  The  victors  then  returned  to  Blackheath,  and  when  the  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  and  the  duke  of  Buckingham  were  despatched 
from  the  court  to  treat  with  them,  they  found  Cade  dressed  in  a  suit  of 
gilded  armour  (the  spoils  of  Sir  Humphrey  Stafford),  encompassed  by 
his  victorious  troops,  and  giving  himself  the  airs  of  a  sovereign.  He 
positively  refused  to  treat  with  any  one  but  the  king  himself, — nor  with 
him  unless  he  would  come  to  the  Blackheath  in  person,  and  grant  all  their 
demands.  When  this  answer  was  returned  to  the  king  and  queen,  together 
with  the  news  that  the  rebels  were  ready  to  march  to  L<Hidon,they  weie 
thrown  into  such  alarm  that,  leaving  the  Tower  under  the  oommand  of 
the  lord  Scales  and  the  valiant  Sir  Matthew  Grough,  they  tied  to  £eml- 
worth-castle.'  We  fear  this  cowardly  proceeding  must  be  attributed  to 
the  same  fond  weakness  on  the  part  of  queen  Margaret  which  influenced 
the  retreat  of  the  king  from  Blackheath ;  and  it  is  to  be  observed,  that 
till  she  became  a  mother,  and  the  rights  of  her  child  were  at  stake,  no 
trait  of  fierce  or  warlike  propensities  was  ever  manifested  by  her.  On 
the  2nd  of  July,  the  rebels,  who  had  previously  taken  up  their  quarten  at 
Southwark,  entered  London,  when  Cade  smote  his  staff  on  London-stone, 
with  these  memorable  words, — "Now  is  Mortimer  lord  of  London T^ 
The  proceedings  of  this  motley  company  of  reformers,  and  their  Punchi- 
nello leader  in  London,  belong  to  general  history,  and  it  may  suffice 
here  to  notice,  that  the  pacific  influence  of  two  churchmen,  the  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  and  Waynflete,  bishop  of  Winchester,  succeeded 
in  calming  a  storm  which  had,  in  its  brief  but  terrific  progress,  shaken 
the  throne,  deluged  the  capital  of  England  with  blood,  and  threatened 

1  Gathrle.       2  Ibid.       ^  Gathrie.  Stowe.    *  Cade  pretended  to  be  Sir  John  Mortimer. 
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to  subvert  law,  social  order,  and  the  sacred  rights  of  property.  The 
worthy  prelates  prevailed  on  the  insurgents  to  lay  down  their  arms  by 
affixing  king  Henry's  seal  to  a  general  pardon,  to  which  Cade  was  the]only 
exception.^  An  infringement  of  these  conditions  was  most  improperly 
attempted  by  queen  Margaret,  on  her  return  to  London  with  king  Henry. 
Tlie  fact  is  evidenced  in  a  private  letter  from  John  Payn,  an  esquire  in 
the  service  of  Sir  John  Falstolf,  who,  after  pitifully  detailii^  the  manner 
**  in  which  he  had  been  despoiled  and  maltreated  by  the  rebels,  and 
how  he  had  been  carried  off  by  them  sorely  against  his  will  and 
exposed  to  the  peril  of  the  battle  of  the  bridge,'*  adds,  "and  after  that 
hurling  was  over,  the  bishop  of  Kochester  impeached  me  to  queen 
Margaret,  and  so  I  was  arrested,  and  was  in  the  Marshalsea,  in  right 
great  duress  and  fear  of  my  life.  They  would  have  had  me  impeach 
my  master,  Sir  John  Falstolf,  of  treason,  and  because  I  would  not,  had 
me  up  at  Westminster,  and  there  would  have  sent  me  to  the  gaol-house 
at  Windsor.  But  two  cousins  of  my  wife's  and  mine,  who  were  yeomen 
of  the  crown,  went  to  king  Henry  and  got  grace  for  me."=*  Subsequent 
events  prove  that  the  queen  had  correct  information  as  to  Falstolfs 
practices  against  the  government,  for  he  became  one  of  the  most  zealous 
partisans  of  the  house  of  York. 

Margaret  and  Henry  retumed  to  the  metropolis  about  the  10th  of 
July,  1450,  and  the  disclosures  of  some  of  Cade's  accomplices  in  the  late 
insurrection  left  no  doubt  on  the  mind  of  the  queen  that  the  duke  of 
York  had  been  the  instigator  of  the  revolt.  This  conviction  was  con- 
firmed by  the  return  of  that  prince,  without  permission,  from  his 
government  in  Ireland.  He  was  attended  on  his  road  to  London  by  a 
retinue  of  four  thousand  men,  to  the  great  terror  of  the  court.  He, 
having  extorted  from  the  king  a  promise  to  summon  a  parliament, 
withdrew  to  his  castle  of  Fotheringay.^  The  retum  of  the  duke  of 
Somerset  at  this  crisis,  inspired  the  timid  sovereign  with  some  degree  of 
political  courage,  and  Margaret  transferred  to  him  the  confidence  she  had 
formerly  reposed  in  his  uncle,  cardinal  Beaufort.  Their  near  relationship 
to  the  king,  by  whom  the  ties  of  kindred  were  very  powerfully  felt  and 
acknowledged,  sanctioned  the  queen  in  the  dose  friendship  which,  from 
first  to  last,  subsisted  between  her  and  the  Beaufort  princes  of  the  house 
of  Lancaster.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  unpopularity  in  which  the 
disasters  in  France  and  Normandy  had  involved  Somerset  soon  extended 
to  herself,  when  it  was  perceived  that  he  was  shielded  by  court  favour 
from  the  fury  of  the  commons  and  the  jealousy  of  the  peers.  He  was 
impeached  by  parliament,  and  committed  to  tiie  Tower :  but  immedi- 

1  Cade,  finding  himself  abandoned  by  his  a  garden  at  Heyfleld.  by  Alexander  Iden,  the 

foUowers,  seized  a  small  vessel  in  the  river  Jind  sheriff  of  Kent,  who  received  the  benefit  of 

set  sail  for  Bcfchester,  where  the  vessel  and  the  reward  that  had  been  offered  for  his  head, 

cargo  were  stopped  by  the  officers  of  govern-  via.,  lOOOi.             *  Fam'a  Faston  Letters, 

ment.    Code  made  his  escape,  but  was  slain  in  ^  Liogard. 
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ately  the  short  and  stormy  session  was  over  he  was  released,  and  jwt>- 
moted  to  the  high  office  formerly  enjoyed  by  Suffolk. 

The  violent  temper  of  Somerset  was  the  means  of  precipitating  the 
direful  collision  of  the  rival  factions,  whose  strife  for  twenty  years  deluged 
England  with  kindred  blood.  According  to  historical  tradition,  those 
&tal  badges  of  the  contending  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster,  "  the  pak 
and  purple  rose,"  were  assumed  to  distinguish  the  rival  factions  during 
the  memorable  dispute  between  Somerset  and  the  earl  of  Warwick  in  the 
Temple-gardens,  when  Somerset,  to  collect  the  suffrages  of  the  bystander^ 
plucked  a  red  rose,  and  Warwick  a  white  rose,  and  each  called  npoo 
every  man  present  to  declare  his  party,  by  taking  a  rose  of  the  coloiax 
chosen  by  him  whose  cause  he  favoured.  This  was  the  prolt^ne  to  that 
great  national  tragedy,  which  ended  in  the  extinction  of  the  royal  line 
and  name  of  Plantagenet  That  enlightened  statesman-historian,  Philip 
de  Comines,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  queen  Margaret,  attributes 
all  the  misfortunes  that  afterwards  befell  her,  and  the  overthrow  of  the 
house  of  Lancaster,  to  her  rash  interposition  in  the  feud  between  Somer- 
set and  Warwick,  in  which  she  indicated  her  preference  for  the  former 
in  a  way  that  never  was  forgiven  by  Warwick.  "  The  queen  had  acted 
much  more  prudently,**  says  Comines,  "in  endeavouring  to  adjust 
the  dispute  between  them,  than  to  have  said,  '  I  am  of  this  party,  and  I 
will  maintain  it.'  '*  And  so  it  proved  by  the  event.  It  is  probable  that 
the  red  rose  was  originally  worn  by  Margaret  as  a  compliment  to  Somer- 
set, in  token  that  she  espoused  his  cause ;  and  that  his  great  political 
opponent,  the  duke  of  York,  assumed  the  white,  as  a  symbol  of  hostility 
to  him  and  his  adherents.^  Rosettes  of  white  and  crimson  riband,  or 
even  of  paper  among  the  common  soldiers,  were  worn  as  the  substitnteff 
of  these  ill-omened  flowers  by  the  partisans  of  the  rival  claimants  of  the 
throne  during  the  struggle  between  the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster, 
poetically  called,  from  these  badges,  the  ^  war  of  the  roses.*'  About  this 
time  that  powerful  Scotch  chief,  William,  earl  of  Douglas  visited  the 
English  court  on  his  return  from  a  pilgrimage  to  Home,  and  was  hospi- 
tably entertained  by  king  Henry.  Margaret,  perceiving  the  gathering  of 
the  storm  which  menaced  the  throne  of  Lancaster,  endeavoured  to  con- 
ciliate the  friendship  of  this  nobleman,  who  could  command  at  least  a 
third  of  the  realm  of  Scotland;  and  she  so  dealt  with  him,  that  he  pro- 
mised to  bring  an  army  to  strengthen  king  Henry's  cause,  in  the  event 

1  Shakspeare,  In  hSs  spirited  veansion  of  the  occurred,  is  made  to  exdalm,  *  I  plack  \\M 

scene  in  the  Temple*gaklenB,  errs  in  chrono-  red  rose  with  young  Somenet,"  These  badges 

logy  by  placing  it  prior  to  the  marriage  of  were  only  revived ;  for  £dmund«  earl  of  Lan- 

the  king  and  Margaret  of  Anjou.    He  also  caster,  the   brother  of  Edward  L,  bad.  as 

iises  a  poetical  licence  in  representing  Richard.  Camden  declares,  red  roses  emblazoned  on  his 

duke  of  York,  as  the  leading  character  engaged  tomb  in  Westminster^ibbey,  and  Edward  th» 

In  the  dilute,  while  Warwicic,  merely  acting  Black  Prince  wears  a  coronet  of  white  roses 

as  his  second,  says,  "I  pluck  this  white  rose  in  his  portrait,  drawn  in  Richard  I1.'b  missal 

with  Plantagenet."    Suffolk,  who  had  been  in  the  Harleian  Collection, 
dead  some  months  when  the  veritable  dispute 
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of  his  being  unable  to  maintain  himself  against  the  duke  of  York. 
I>ouglas  found  the  entertainment  he  received  at  the  English  court  so 
agreeable,  that  he  prolonged  his  stay  there  till  he  excited  the  jealousy 
of  his  own  sovereign,  James  II.,  who  issued  a  peremptoiy  mandate  for 
his  return,  and  deprived  him  of  his  post  of  lieutenant  of  the  kingdom. 
Mai*garet  made  him  the  bearer  of  a  letter  to  the  queen  of  Scotland,  Mary 
of  Gueldres,  to  whom  she  was  related, — a  letter  which,  it  is  supposed, 
explained  matters  satisfactorily  to  that  princess,  who  interceded  with 
king  James  for  his  pardon,  James  granted  it,  but  deprived  him  of  all 
his  employments,  and  not  long  after  stabbed  him  with  his  own  hand ; 
so  that  Margaret  reaped  no  advantage  from  the  treaty  she  had  entered 
into  with  the  stout  earL^ 

The  duke  of  York,  having  assumed  a  very  formidable  position  in  the 
state,  even  that  of  an  armed  dictator  to  the  sovereign,  Margaret  united 
with  Somerset  in  persuading  Henry  that  the  time  for  concessions  and 
temporizing  measures  was  past,  and  that  his  best  policy  now  would  be 
to  crush  rebellion  in  its  nest,  by  marching  to  attack  his  foe.  In  pur- 
suance of  this  advice,  king  Henry  took  the  field  in  person,  February  the 
16th,  1452  ;  but  the  tenderness  of  his  heart,  and  his  scruples  at  the  idea 
of  shedding  his  people's  blood,  led  him  to  negotiate  when  he  ought  to 
have  fought.  York  demanded  that  his  old  adversary,  Somerset,  should 
be  placed  under  arrest,  preparatory  to  an  arraignment  for  his  misdemean- 
ours. Henry  conceded  this  point  by  the  advice  of  his  prelates :  York 
then  disbanded  his  army,  and  came  imattended  to  confer  with  his  sove- 
leign  in  his  tent.  Somerset,  meantime,  having  representled  to  the  queen 
the  impolicy  of  sacrificing  a  faithful  friend  to  purchase  a  deceitful  recon- 
cihation  with  an  audacious  foe,  obtained  his  liberation  by  her  orders, 
and  was  by  her  concealed  behind  the  arras  of  the  royal  pavilion,  as  a 
secret  witness  of  the  conference  between  his  adversary  and  the  king. 
York,  who  iniagined  the  minister  was  safely  bestowed  in  the  Tower, 
assured  the  king  "  that  he  had  been  induced  to  take  up  arms  on  account 
of  Somerset  alone,  in  order  that  he  might  be  brought  to  condign  punish- 
ment." Somerset,  unable  to  restrain  his  choler,  rushed  from  his 
hiding-place,  and  defied  York,  charging  him  to  his  face  with  designs  on 
the  crown.2  York  fiercely  retorted  on  Somerset,  upbraiding  him  with 
his  misgovemment  in  France  and  the  loss  of  Normandy,  and  finished  by 
reproaching  Henry  with  a  violation  of  his  royal  word.  Henry,  who  does 
not  ajjpear  to  have  been  aware  of  the  proximity  of  his  premier,  remained 
speechless  and  amazed  during  this  stormy  scene,  which  was  closed  by 
the  arrest  of  the  duke  of  York  as  he  quitted  the  tent.  According  to 
most  historians,  this  was  done  by  the  order  of  the  queen.^  Henry,  how- 
ever, would  not  permit  him  to  be  harmed,  and  he  was  released,  on 
condition  of  swearing  a  solemn  oath  of  fealty  to  the  king  in  St.  Paul's 
»  Lives  of  the  Douglaaea,  by  Home  of  Godscroft.  2  Speed.    Rapin.    Hall.         » Ibid. 
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cathedral,  Marcli  10th ;  after  which  he  was  permitted  to  retire  to  his 
castle  of  Wigmore,  where  his  son,  the  earl  of  March,  afterwards  ^king 
Edward  IV.,  was  raising  an  army  for  his  rescue. 

Queen  Margaret,  having  gained  her  point  in  retaining  Somerset  at  ibft 
head  of  the  government,  was,  in  consequence,  subject  to  aspersions  firoia 
the  other  party  derogatory  to  her  reputation.  Somerset  was,  like  b» 
predecessor  Suffolk,  a  man  in  the  decline  of  life,  the  father  of  sons  older 
than  the  queen,  and  so  devotedly  attached  to  his  own  wife,  that  he  bad 
sacrificed  his  honour  to  his  tenderness  for  her  person  during  his  disa»- 
tious  regency  in  France.*  But  what  is  there  of  falsehood  that  the  d^xion 
of  party  will  not  invent  to  vilify  its  victims?  or  of  improbobili^  tlzal 
the  vulgar  will  not  believe  and  circulate,  especially  if  in  tlie  shape  of 
scandal  on  royalty?  During  the  deceitful  calm  that  for  a  brief  interval 
succeeded  the  late  tempest,  Mai^aret  turned  her  attention  to  foreign 
affidrs;  and,  through  her  influence,  the  renowned  Talbot,  earl  of  Shrews- 
bury, was  despatched,  with  such  forces  as  could  be  raised,  to  the  assist- 
ance of  the  English  party  in  Guienne.  The  aged  hero  achieved  some 
brilliant  successes  in  the  first  instance ;  but  it  was  impossible  for  ihe 
queen,  straggling  as  she  was  with  the  mighty  faction  that  opposed  her 
in  parliament,  to  support  a  war  against  the  overwhelming  force  of 
France.  Talbot  was  borne  down  by  numbers,  and  slain  in  his  eightieth 
year :  his  brave  adherents  were  cut  to  pieces. 

In  the  valiant  Talbot,  Margaret  lost  one  of  her  most  devoted  friends, 
—one  of  the  few  out  of  the  many  warrior  peers  of  England,  at  that  rude 
era,  who  possessed  a  mind  sufficiently  cultivated  to  appreciate  the 
learning  and  accomplishments  of  the  fair  Provencal  queen.  The  mag* 
nifioent  illuminated  manuscript  volume  which  he  presented  to  her  is  a 
surviving  monument  of  his  exquisite  taste  in  the  fine  arts ;  while  his 
dedicatory  lines,  addressed  to  his  royal  patroness,  contain  a  delicate 
testimonial  of  his  opinion  of  her  talents  and  acquirements.  He  requests 
her  *'to  explain  to  his  sovereign  anything  that  may  appear  difficult  to 
understand  in  the  book ;  for,"  says  he,  "  though  you  speak  English  so 
well,  you  have  not  forgotten  your  French.'*  The  illuminated  title-page, 
represents  the  queen  seated  by  Henry  VI.,  with  her  hand  locked  in  his, 
surrounded  by  their  court*  The  royal  presence-chamber  in  which  they 
are  assembled  is  worthy  of  attention.  An  arras  of  gold  and  colours, 
displaying  the  royal  arms  in  numerous  chequers,  is  stretched  from  pil- 
lar to  pillar,  and  forms  the  back-ground  of  the  royal  seat,  which  is  a 
broad,  low  divan  covered  with  cloth,  placed  in  a  rich  oriel ;  the  vaulted 
ceiling  is  groined,  and  pamted  blue,  with  gold  stars ;  the  clustered  win- 
dows are  long  and  lancet-shaped,  the  tops  of  the  lancets  are  rounded. 
Margaret  wears  a  crown :  her  hair,  of  a  pale-golden  colour,  flows  grace- 

»  HaU.  '2  ThJ8  magnifloent  folio  is  stiU  in  the  fln«flt  pwaervaUon,  in  the  Brltiib 
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fully  from  under  her  diadem,  and  falls  in  profusion  down  her  back  and 
shoulders  and  over  her  regal  mantle,  which  is  pale  purple,  fastened 
round  the  bust  with  bands  of  gold  and  gems.    The  dress  beneath  the 
mantle  is  the  furred  cote-liardi,  precisely  the  same  as  in  our  engraving.^ 
6Iie  is  exquisitely  lovely,  and  very  majestic,  in  this  carefully-finished 
portrait,  which  does  not  represent  her  older  than  in  her  twentieth  year. 
Talbot,  with  his  dog  ^  in  attendance,  is  kneeling  before  queen  Mar- 
garet, presenting  his  book.    The  title-poge  of  the  magnificent  volume 
is  redolent  of  Margaret's  emblem-flower.    Daisies  are  seen  growing  in 
■die  garden  of  the  palace ;  daisies,  with  their  little  red  buttons,  are 
arranged  in  profusion  up  the  side  of  the  title-page ;  daisies  swarm  in 
dusters  round  her  armorial  bearings,  and  flourish  in  the  margins  of  every 
X>age.     Amongst  other  embellishments  may  likewise  be  noted  a  crowned 
M,,  the  queen's  initial,  surrounded  by  the  Garter  and  its  motto.    The 
queen's  ladies  are  seen  behind  the  royal  seat,  attired  in  heart-shaped 
caps — graceful  modifications  of  the  monstrous  homed  head-tire  of  the 
preceding  half-century — formed  of  a  stuffed  roll,  wreathed  with  gold 
and  gems,  and  fixed  in  a  fanciful  turban-shape  over  a  dose  caul  of 
gold  cloth  or  net^work  brought  to  a  point,  low  in  front  and  rising 
behind  the  head.    Henry's  nobles  are  clothed  in  full  surtouts,  like  the 
beef-eater's  dresses,  but  of  whole  colours,  and  trimmed  with  fur.    The 
artists  employed  by  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury  in  the  splendid  illuminations 
of  this  volume,  have  complimented  Margaret  by  portraying  the  queen 
Olympias  with  her  features,  and  arrayed  in  her  royal  robes.    The  kirtle 
of  the  Macedonian  queen  is  also  powdered  with  Margaret's  emblem- 
flower, — the  daisy.    At  the  end  of  the  volume  is  an  allegorical  piece, 
representing  queen  Margaret  and  the  principal  ladies  of  her  court  as  the 
Virtues.    Margaret,  wearing  her  diadem  and  purple  robe,  is  characterized 
as  Faith ;  king  Henry  as  Honour.     To  form  a  correct  idea  of  the 
exquisite  delicacy  of  the  illumination  as  a  work  of  art,  it  is  necessary  to 
examine  the  frontispiece  through  a  strong  magnifying-glass,  when  a 
thousand  minute  details,  uimoticed  before,  become  apparent.    The  rings 
on  the  queen's  fillers,  her  bracelets  and  carcanet,  display  many-coloured 
gems  with  which  they  are  enriched,  and  the  elegance  of  the  goldsmith's 
work,  and  every  separate  hair  of  the  sable  edging  to  her  robe,  become 
visible. 

The  death  of  the  chivalric  veteran  by  whom  Margaret  had  been  held 
in  such  especial  honour,  and  who  was  r^arded  by  England  as  the  greatest 
captain  of  the  age,  was  a  severe  blow  to  the  court,  and  a  national  calamity 
mourned  by  all  classes  of  the  peeple.  At  this  gloomy  period,  when  the 
ill-success  that  attended  the  arms  of  England  abroad  increased  the 
clamours  of  the  enemies  of  the  government  at  home,  queen  Margaret,  for 

1  llliiBtnited  edition  of  Lives  of  the  Queens  of  England.  voL  ii.,  by  Agnes  Strickland. 
2  xiie  cognizance  of  the  Talbota.  ^ 
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the  first  time,  afforded  a  prospect  of  bringing  an  heir  to  the  throne.  Bb 
however  evil  the  times  might  be,  the  hopes  of  paternity  were  wm 
with  rapture  by  the  long-childless  king.     Henry  bestowed  on  Mm 
Tunstal,  his  squire  of  the  body,  whose  office  it  was,  according  to  tf 
formal  etiquette  of  the  middle  ages,  to  announce  publicly  to  him,  forlj 
information  of  the  court,  this  important  circumstance,  an  annuity] 
forty  marks  from  the  duchy  of  Lancaster ;  ^  "  because;*'  contmual 
royal  grant,  "  the  said  Kichard  Tunstal,  Esq.,  made  unto  m  \k  1 
comfortable  relation  and  notice  that  our  most  dearly  beloved  wk,\ 
queen,  was  enceinte^  to  our  most  singular  consolation,  and  to  all  I 
liege  people's  great  joy  and  comfort**    At  the  commencement  rf I 
year,  1453,  the  king  and  queen  were  at  Greenwich,  for  an  (rif 
Margaret's  wardrobe-book  of  that  date  bears  record  of  a  payirt 
25/.  95.  to  Bichard  Bulstrode,  apparently  the  master  of  the  lei^ 
wages  and  rewards  to  tailors  and  painters  for  stuffs  and  worbi 
**  disguising  *'  (some  sort  of  masque  or  pageant),  made  before  tiel 
and  queen  at  their  manor  of  Pleasaunce,  at  the  feast  of  Ghnstmas. ' 
same  authority  proves  that  the  queen  was  at  costs  for  a  painted^ 
in  the  chapel  of  St.  Mary  of  Pity,  Westminster-palace,  embellished 
iwrtraits  of  the  king  and  herself,  kneeling,  and  offering  to  ikJ 
Mary ;  there  were  the  king  and  queen's  armorial  bearings,  floni 
with  flowers,  and  the  queen's  motto  was  introduced :  what  it  m&,i 
mentioned. 

A  few  months  before  the  birth  of  her  child,  Margaret  had  to  n 
over  the  death  of  her  beloved  mother,  the  high-minded  andll 
Isabella  of  Lorraine,  who  died  February  28th,  1453,  aged  oolf 
three.*  Margaret's  mourning  weeds  were  blue,  probably  of  that 
dark,  melancholy  tint  which  has  recently  been  called  FrenA 
The  loss  of  a  mother — of  such  a  mother,  too,  as  Isabella  of  LoU 
could  not  have  been  otherwise  than  keenly  felt  by  Margaret,  irii 
in  childhood  and  early  youth,  shared  and  solaced  so  many  of  her! 
adversities.  But  a  heavier  calamity  than  even  the  death  of  thati 
beloved  parent  oppressed  the  royal  matron  as  the  dreaded  hourrf 
and  anguish  drew  near,  from  which  the  consorts  of  monarchs  1 
more  exempted  than  the  wives  of  peasants.  When  Margaret  ^i 
eighth  month  of  her  pregnancy,  and  the  political  horizon  becaiiift 
more  gloomy,  in  anticipation  of  an  event  more  feared  than  wishedl 
majority  of  the  people,  king  Henry  was  seized  with  one  of  thoae 
ing  attacks  of  malady  to  which  his  grand&ther,  Charles  VL  of  I 

1  ParL  rolls,  yoL  v.  p.  318.  laugh  but  onoe :  it  was  at  a  pagaj 

*  King  B«n6  married,  Beoondly,' Jeanne  de  by  her  husband;  namely,  a  boitj 

laval,  who  was  at  that  time  courted  by  Mar-  water-pipes,  which  played  on 

&^Vb  former  lover,  the  Count  de  Nevers :  completely  drenched  those  ept — 

she  preferred  king  B«n^.  She  was  of  so  grave  not  use  some  agilily  in  getting  ool 

A  character,  that  she  was  never  known  to  — YiUeneuve. 
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^^as  subject  The  agitating  character  of  public  events,  and  the  difficulties 
witli  which  he  had  had  to  contend  for  the  last  four  years,  had  been  too 
much  for  a  prince  of  acute  sensibility,  with  hereditary  tendency  to 
inflammation  of  the  brain.  For  a  time  both  mind  and  body  sank  under 
thie  accumulated  jjressure,  and  he  remained  in  a  state  that  left  little  hope 
for  his  life,  and  none  for  his  reason.  Margaret  had  doubtless  been  long 
a^rare  of  the  dark  shadow  that  impended  over  her  royal  lord,  and  felt 
the  strong  necessity  of  thinking  and  acting  for  him,  at  seasons  when  his 
judgment  could  not  be  trusted  to  form  decisions  for  himself.  She  has 
l>eeii  blamed  for  encouraging  him  to  spend  his  time  in  pursuits  fitter  for 
the  cloister  than  the  throne ;  but  considering  the  circumstances  of  his 
case,  her  conjugal  tenderness  and  prudence  in],directing  his  attention  to 
tranquil  and  sedative  amusements,  instead  of  perplexing  him  with  the 
tunnoils  and  strong  excitement  of  politics,  are  worthy  of  conmiendation. 
Bliiig  Henry  was  at  Clarendon  when  he  was  first  seized  with  his  danger- 
ous malady,  but  after  a  few  days  he  was,  by  slow  degrees,  conveyed  to 
his  palace  at  Westminster. 

The  reins  of  empire  had  now  fallen  into  Margaret's  hands,  at  a  time 
when  she  was  destitute  of  any  efficient  counsellor  to  assist  her  in  sup- 
porting their  weight.  She  had  only  the  alternative  of  grasping  them 
with  an  energy  suitable  to  the  emergency  of  the  crisis,  or  resigning  them 
to  the  formidable  rival  of  her  husband's  title, — the  duke  of  York.  She 
was  in  ill-health  at  this  time,  oppressed  with  care  and  sorrow ;  but  she 
felt  the  strong  necessity  of  struggling  against  the  feebleness  of  her  sex, 
and  the  sufferings  incidental  to  her  situation.  Rallying  all  the  powers  of 
her  mind,  for  the  sake  of  her  unfortunate  husband  and  his  unborn  heir, 
she  assembled  a  council  of  prelates  and  nobles,  and  conducted  the  affairs 
of  the  realm  with  singular  prudence  and  moderation.  So  rigid  was  her 
economy  and  self-denial  at  this  period,  that  for  the  feeding  and  main- 
tenance of  her  whole  household  she  only  expended  the  sum  of  71,  per 
day,*  while  the  sums  she  disbursed  in  charities  and  other  benefactions 
during  that  year  amounted  to  more  than  she  bestowed  on  her  own  per- 
sonal adornment.  Out  of  her  scanty  privy-purse  she  portioned  one  of 
her  damsels,  probably  Elizabeth  Woodville,  in  marriage,  with  200Z.^  To 
three  esquires  of  her  household,  who  suffered  with  heavy  infirmities  by 
Divine  visitation,  the  queen  gave  6?.  6s.  8c?. ;  and  when  she  was  at 
Newmarket  (this  must  have  been  before  the  king's  illness),  she  gave  to 
two  men,  whose  stable  was  burnt  down,  as  much  as  ISL  6s.  Sd.^ 

The  poverty  of  the  crown,  and  the  frugal  management  of  the  queen 
in  regard  to  her  civil  list,  is  evidenced  by  the  scantiness  of  the  salaries 
accorded  by  Margaret,  at  this  epoch,  to  her  officers  of  state  and  privy 
councillors.  Witness  the  following  examples  : — 

1  Extracts  fi*om  queen  Margaret's  wardrobe-book,  1452—3,  preserved  in  the  chanceiy  of  the 
duchy  of  Lancaster.  2  ibid.  3  ibid. 
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/To  John,  viscount  Beaumont,  Beneachal  of  her  manors £«6  13    9 

To  Laurence  Booth,  her  chancellor S3   0    O 

To  William  Ciotton,  her  receiver 70  10    0 

•  ♦••••• 

To  Thomas  Scales,  fbr  his  diligent  and  daily  attendance  in  our  coondl        10   0    O." 

The  next  payment  is  to  a  person  of  great  importance ;  one,  indeed,  who 
claimed  to  be  treated  as  a  prince  of  the  royal  house  of  Lancaster,  and 
at  that  time,  occupied  the  post  of  prime-minister,  and  was,  in  conr 
sequence,  stigmatized  as  "  the  queen's  favourite."  Her  liberality  to  him 
was  not  such  as  to  warrant  a  belief  in  the  scandalous  reports  of  l^e  o&er 
party,  that  a  personal  intimacy  subsisted  between  them,  as  the  follow- 
ing statement  of  his  salary  will  testify : — 

"  To  our  dearest  cousin,  Edmund,  duke  of  Somerset,  for  his  good  and 

laudable  counsel  in  urgent  huaineas,  on  annuity  of      •     •    .     •      £66  13    4." 

Pitiful  as  this  stipend — allowing  for  the  full  difference  in  the  value  of 
money  in  those  days — was  for  the  principal  minister  of  a  state-cabsnet, 
the  Lorraine  chronicler  complains  that  it  was  made  one  of  the  pretmces 
of  the  Yorkists  for  their  cniel  calumnies  against  the  queen.  From  the 
previous  authority  we  find  that — 

"  John  Wenlook,  knight  of  the  queen's  chamber,  had  per  annnm,  401.  Her  knights  of  tte 
board,  forty  marks  each  yearly.  Ismania,  lady  of  Scales,  Isabdla,  lady  Gray  (Elizabeth 
Woodville),  lady  Margaret  Ross,  lady  Isabella  Dacre,  and  lady  Isabella  Butler,  are  mmtioned 
as  being  in  immediate  attendance  on  her  person.  Likewise  ten  little  damsels,  and  two  csham- 
ber-women." 

The  ladies  appear  to  have  served  her  for  love,  as  no  mention  is  made 
of  money  paid  to  them. 

**  Queen  Margaret's  herbman,  100s.  per  annum.  Her  twenty-seven  armour-bearers,  or 
squires,  1432.  As.  3d.  in  alL  Her  twenty-seven  valets,  28Z.  15s.  ed.  The  queen  had  a  clerk  of 
the  closet,  or  private  secretary."^ 

These  entries  afford  some  idea  of  the  household  of  queen  Margaret,  at 
that  momentous  period  of  her  life  when  about  to  become  for  the  first 
time  a  mother.  That  event  took  place  on  the  13th  of  October,  1453, 
when  she  gave  birth,  in  Westminster-palace,  to  a  prince,  pathetically 
designated  as  "  the  child  of  sorrow  and  infelicity." 

A  writ  of  summons,  under  the  privy  seal,  was  issued  to  the  ladies  of 
the  highest  rank  in  England,  to  attend  queen  Margaret  at  the  ceremony 
of  her  purification,  or  churching,  which  took  place  at  the  palace  of  West- 
minster on  the  18th  of  November,  in  the  thirty-second  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  VI.  The  ladies  summoned  were  the  duchesses  of  Bedford,  York, 
Norfolk  the  elder,  Norfolk  the  younger,  Buckingham,  Somerset  the  elder, 
Somerset  the  younger,  Exeter  the  elder,  Exeter  the  younger,  and  Sufiblk, 
with  eight  countesses,  among  whom  may  be  noted  the  countess  of  War- 
wick, besides  a  viscountess  and  seventeen  baronesses.^  There  is  also  an 
entry  in  the  Pell  rolls  of  the  sum  of  554?.  16s.  8c?.  paid  to  Margaret 
the  queen,  for  a  richly  embroidered  cbristcning-mantlc  used  at  the  bap- 

1  Extracts  from  queen  Margaret's  Wardrobe-book,  1452-3. 
^  MS.  of  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  left  by  him  to  the  Society  of  Lincoln's-Inn :  75,  SeUen  GbOm. 
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tism  of  the  prince ;  also  for  twenty  yards  of  russet  cloth  of  gold  to  array 
ttkG  font,  and  five  hundred  and  forty  brown  sable  backs,  for  trimming 
lier  own  churching-robe.  As  the  royal  infant  was  born  on  St.  Edward's- 
<lay,  queen  Margaret,  in  the  hope  of  propitiating  the  people,  bestowed 
-tliat  name,  so  dear  to  England,  on  her  son.  This  fair  boy,  as  he  is  called 
in.  chronicle,  was  baptized  by  Waynflete,  bishop  of  Winchester.  Cardi- 
xud  Kemp,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  duke  of  Somerset,  and  the 
<iiichess  of  Buckingham,  were  his  sponsors. 

King  Henry,  meantime,  continued  in  a  state  of  the  deepest  mental 
al)erration,  the  only  person  in  his  own  palace  unconscious  of  the  con- 
siunmation  of  the  hopes  of  paternity,  the  anticipation  of  which  he  had, 
£k  few  months  before,  greeted  with  transports  of  joy.    His  anxious  con- 
sort caused  him  to  be  removed  to  Windsor-castle,  to  try  the  effect  of 
change  of  air  and  profound  quiet  for  the  restoration  of  his  health  and 
sanity  ;  but  his  malady  continued  unabated.    The  melancholy  state  of 
lier  royal  husband  was  the  more  distressing  to  queen  Margaret,  because 
tlie  political  agitators  who  were  endeavouring  to  undermine  the  throne 
of  Lancaster  took  advantage  of  her  being  thus  deprived  of  his  protection 
and  countenance,  to  stigmatize  the  birth  of  the  prince  by  insinuating 
that  he  was  a  supposititious  child.    Now,  as  Margaret  of  Anjou  was 
only  in  her  twenty-fourth  year,  and  the  king  just  thirty-three  at  the 
birth  of  this  infant,  there  could  be  no  just  cause  to  doubt  of  his  deriving 
his  existence  from  them ;  and  the  attempts  to  throw  suspicion  on  the 
fact  emanated,  like  the  calumnies  on  the  birth  of  the  youngest  son  of 
James  II.  and  his  queen,  from  the  political  emissaries  of  the  disap- 
pointed heirs-presumptive  to  the  throne.    Richard,  duke  of  York,  who 
had  tacitly  occupied  that  position,  was  determined  not  to  be  superseded 
in  the  royal  succession  by  the  son  whom  queen  Margaret  had  borne  to 
king  Henry  at  this  inauspicious  juncture,  after  nine  years  of  barren 
wedlock ;  and  it  is  palpably  evident  for  what  object  his  partisans  endea- 
voured to  poison  the  minds  of  the  people  against  his  infant  rival,  by 
circulating  reports  that  it  was  either  the  fruit  of  an  amour  between  the 
queen  and  her  unpopular  minister,  Somerset,  or  some  low-born  child 
whom  she  had  cunningly  imposed  upon  the  nation  as  her  own,  in  order 
to  get  the  whole  power  of  the  crown  into  her  own  hands,  as  queen-regent 
during  the  king's  illness,  or  queen-mother  in  the  event  of  his  death.    It 
was  sometimes  asserted,  by  way  of  variation  to  these  slanders  that  the 
infant  of  whom  the  queen  was  brought  to  bed  had  died,  and  had  been 
replaced  by  another  of  the  vilest  parentage,  picked  up  in  the  streets,  to 
defraud  the  rightful  heir  of  the  crown.    It  had  been  a  custom  from 
remote  antiquity,  both  in  England  and  France,  for  the  sovereign,  on  the 
birth  of  his  eldest  son,  to  solemnly  recognize  the  infant's  claims  to  his 
paternity  by  taking  him  in  his  arms  and  blessing  him,  and  then  pre- 
senting him  to  his  nobles  as  his  veritable  offspring  and  their  future  lord. 
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This  patriarchal  ceremonial  of  state  king  Henry  had  not,  as  yet,  "been 
able  to  perform,  not  a  single  lucid  interval  having  occurred  since  thehirth 
of  the  prince ;  and  it  was  in  consequence  asserted,  by  the  parties  most 
interested  in  taking  advantage  of  the  domestic  calamity  in  the  va^ 
family,  not  that  the  king  could  not  recognise  the  infant  for  his  heir,  but 
that  "  he  would  not."  Nor  were  these  sayings  confined  to  the  gossip  of 
old  wives  over  their  ale,  for  the  earl  of  Warwick  publicly  proclaimed  at 
St.  PauUs-cross,  that  the  child  who  was  called  Edward  of  Lancaster,  and 
"  the  prince,"  was  the  offspring  of  adultery  or  fraud,  and  not  the  lawful 
issue  of  the  king,  who  had  never  acknowledged  him  for  his  son,  and 
never  would.^  Margaret's  indignation  at  these  assertions  acting  on  her 
naturally  impetuous  temperament,  would  not  allow  her  to  wait  patiently 
the  chances  of  the  king's  recovery  for  her  justification  ;  but,  as  if  she 
expected  that  her  integrity  would  be  manifested  by  God's  especial  grace, 
she  made  a  solemn  appeal  to  the  paternal  instincts  of  the  royal  lunsdc^ 
by  introducing  his  unknown  infant  into  his  presence,  and  urging  him  to 
bestow  his  benediction  upon  it,  fondly  imagining,  no  doubt,  that  at  the 
sight  of  that  fair  boy,  the  mysterious  voice  of  nature  would  assert  its 
powerful  influence  on  Henry's  gentle  heart,  and  so  rouse  a  momentary 
glimpse  of  light  and  recollection  into  the  darkened  chambers  of  tte 
brain.  The  scene  which  took  place  when  the  child  was  brought  to 
Windsor  for  this  purpose,  is  thus  quaintly  but  touchingly  related  in  a 
contemporary  letter  addressed  to  the  duke  of  Norfolk  by  some  person  in 
the  royal  household,  who  was  apparently  an  eye-witness  of  what  he 
describes : — 

"  At  the  prince's  coming  to  Windsor,  the  duke  of  Buckingham  took 
him  in  his  arms  and  presented  him  to  the  king  in  goodly  wise,  beseech- 
ing the  king  to  Uiss  it,  and  the  king  gave  no  manner  answer.  ^sTatfae* 
less,  the  duke  abode  still  with  the  prince  in  his  arms  by  the  king;  and 
when  he  could  no  manner  answer  have,  the  queen  came  in  and  took  the 
prince  in  her  arms,  and  presented  him  in  the  like  form  that  the  duke 
had  done,  desiring  *  that  he  should  bliss  it  1'  But  all  their  labour  was 
in  vain,  for  they  departed  thence  without  any  answer  or  countenance, 
saving  that  only  once  he  looked  on  the  prince,  and  cast  down  his  eeo 
again,  without  any  more."* 

What  a  subject  for  an  historical  painting  that  scene  so  simply  told,  which, 
without  describing,  implies  the  various  passions  that  agitated  the  presence- 
chamber,  the  hushed  attention  of  peers,  prelates,  and  councillors  of  state, 
when  the  royal  wife  and  mother — she  who  was  not  only  the  partner 
of  Henry's  throne,  but,  till  this  fearful  cloud  came  over  his  faculties,  sole 
queen  of  Henry's  heart, — essays  her  influence,  and  woos  his  blessing  for 
the  lovely  boy  she  offers  with  impassioned  tenderness  to  his  paternal  em- 

1  George  Chastellain,  Chronicle  of  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy.  *  MS.  Letter  of  IntelU- 

genoe,  January  1454  :  edited  by  Sir  Fred.  Madden.— Archteologia,  Tol.  zxix.  p.  305. 
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brace  ;  and  after  her  importunity  has  succeeded  in  attracting  a  momen- 
tary attention  to  the  infant  in  her  arms,  sees  the  unconscious  eye  of  frenzy 
sullenly  withdrawn  !  This  frightful  abstraction,  this  utter  forgetfulness 
of  the  dearest  objects  of  his  affection,  while  it  afforded  the  saddest  and 
most  conclusive  proof  of  the  hopeless  character  of  the  king's  malady, 
was  peculiarly  distressing  to  the  queen ;  for  as  holy  Henry  was  invested 
by  the  more  venerative  portion  of  his  subjects  with  the  attributes  of  a 
saint  and  prophet,  it  was  asserted  that  he  had  manifested,  not  merely 
reason  in  madness,  but  a  miraculous  power  of  discrimination  by  tacitly 
refusing  to  sanction  the  affiliation  of  the  luckless  babe. 

The  death  of  cardinal  Kemp,  who  filled  the  important  offices  in  church 
and  state  of  archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  lord  chancellor,  and  had 
assisted  Margaret  in  the  government,  increased  her  [troubles,  and  her 
clainaing  to  appoint  a  successor  being  resisted  by  the  duke  of  York's 
party,  brought  matters  to  a  crisis.  As  a  preparatory  measure  for 
depriving  Margaret  of  the  regency,  the  duke  of  York  caused  a  motion  to 
be  carried  in  the  house  of  lords  for  sending  a  deputation  from  their  body 
to  ascertain  the  real  state  of  the  king,  by  inquiring  his  pleasure  touching 
the  appointments  left  vswjant  by  the  death  of  the  cardinal.^  The  com- 
missioners proceeded  to  Windsor.  They  were  admitted  into  his  chamber, 
and  declared  their  errand ;  but  the  king  made  no  reply,  and  appeared  to 
have  lost  all  consciousness  of  the  things  of  this  world.  On  the  25th  of 
March,  1454,  the  committee  reported  to  the  parliament,  "  that  they  had 
been  to  wait  upon  the  king  at  Windsor,  and  after  three  interviews  with 
him,  and  earnest  soUcitation,  they  could  by  no  means  obtain  an  answer, 
or  token  of  answer,  from  him.*'  ^ 

When  the  situation  of  the  king  was  made  known  to  his  peers  of  parlia- 
ment, they,  on  the  27th  of  March,  appointed  the  duke  of  York  "  protector 
and  defender  of  the  king  during  the  king's  pleasure,  or  until  such  time 
as  Edward  the  prince  should  come  to  age  of  discretion." '  An  intention 
was  thus  manifested  of  preserving  the  rights  of  the  reigning  family,  by 
securing  the  reversion  of  this  office  for  an  infant  not  six  months  old. 
Patents,  bearing  the  name  of  the  king's  letters  patent,  were  read  in  the 
parliament  on  the  3rd  of  April,  granting  to  the  infant  prince  the  same 
allowance  that  was  made  for  his  royal  father  in  the  first  year  of  his 
reign,  with  the  yearly  fee  of  two  thousand  marks  only,  besides  allowances 
for  learning  to  ride,  and  other  manly  exercises,  "  provided  the  same 
grant  be  in  no  ways  prejudicial  to  any  grant  made  to  Margaret,  queen 
of  England,"  King  Henry,  though  incapable  at  that  time  of  business, 
is  made,  by  similar  instruments,  to  create  his  son  Edward  prince  of 
Wales  and  earl  of  Chester.  This  was  confirmed  by  the  hands  of  all  the 
lords,  and  by  the  commons  in  parliament.*    By  the  same  authority, 

1  Parliamentary  History.  2  Parliamentary  rolls.    Acts  of  the  Privy  OornidL 

8  Parliamentary  Hist    Rymer's  Foedera.  *  Parliamentary  History. 
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queen  Margaret  received  the  grant  of  1000?.  per  annum  for  life,  out  of 
the  customs  and  subsidies  on  wools  at  the  port  of  Southampton,  besides 
sundry  manors  and  hereditaments  in  the  counties  of  Northampton, 
Southampton,  and  Oxfordshire,  which  were  confirmed  to  her  by  thia 
|)arliaraent.^  These  concessions  to  the  queen  and  her  infant  boy  were 
probably  gmnted,  to  induce  her  to  acquiesce  in  the  appointment  of  the 
duke  of  York  to  the  oflSce  of  protector.  A  medical  commission  of  five 
jihysicians  and  surgeons  was  appointed  by  the  duke  of  York  and  his 
council  to  attend  on  the  person  of  the  king,  and  to  watch  over  his 
health.2 

Margaret,  meantime,  engrossed  between  the  first  sweet  cares  of  a 
mother,  and  the  melancholy  duty  of  watching  over  the  fluctuations  of 
her  royal  husband's  afflicting  malady,^  remained  personally  passive 
amidst  these  great  political  changes.  Her  party,  however,  were  in  a 
state  of  activity,  and  claimed  for  her  no  less  rights  than  those  usually 
allowed  to  the  queen  consorts  of  France  during  the  minority  of  an  heir. 
Her  demands  are  thus  quaintly  particularized  in  the  sequel  of  the  curious 
letter  to  the  duke  of  Norfolk  before  quoted : — 

"  Item,  the  queen  hath  made  a  bill  [list]  of  five  articles,  whereof  the  flnt  is,  that  she  deBiretk 
to  have  the  whole  rule  of  this  land ;  the  second,  that  she  may  make  [or  i^point]  the  cihaDceUoi; 
treagurer,  the  privy  seal,  and  aU  o^er  offices  of  this  land,  with  sheriffs,  and  all  thAt  the  king 
should  make ;  the  third,  that  she  may  give  all  the  bishoprics  of  this  land,  and  all  other  bece- 
floes  belonging  to  the  khig's  gift;  the  fourth  is,  that  she  may  have  Buffident  llveUhood 
fliMigP'^  her  for  the  king,  the  prince,  and  herself;  but  as  for  the  fifth  article^  I  cannot  yet 
know  what  it  is." 

Indeed,  in  the  clauses  laid  in  the  queen's  name  before  the  privy  council, 
she  (in  her  ignorance  of  the  English  constitution)  insisted  on  little  less 
than  absolute  power  as  queen-regent  during  the  incapacity  of  her  hus- 
band and  the  minority  of  her  son.  This  requisition  was  rejected :  soon 
after  (and  doubtless  connected  with  this  movement)  the  arrest  of  the  duke 
of  Somerset  took  place  by  the  order  of  the  protector  York,  in  the  queen's 
presence-chamber.  Margaret  resented  this  insult  greatly,  but  was 
unable  to  do  any  thing  openly  for  the  protection  of  her  fiiends.    York 

1  Parliamentary  History.  fisdthfal  services.    From  the  same  authority 

2  Bymer's  Foadera.  The  date  of  this  com-  we  find  the  court-dress  of  the  king's  phyridan 
mission  is  April  6th,  and  empowers  those  was  a  green  cloth  robe  and  miniver  cap. 
beloved  masters,  John  Arundel,  John  Faceby,  '  There  is  in  the  Patent  rolls  of  ttda  year 
and  William  HaclifT,  physicians,  and  Bobert  an  order  under  the  privy  seal,  dated  Noveiaber 
Warreyn  and  William  Maischall,  surgeons,  to  12,  granting  to  a  physician  of  the  name  of 
administer  to  the  khig,  at  their  discretion,  William  Hately,  in  consideration  of  his  faith* 
electuaries,  potions,  and  syrups,  confections,  ftil  services  to  king  Henry,  and  at  the  earniat 
and  laxative  medicfaies,  in  any  form  that  may  desire  of  queen  Margaret,  an  annuity  for  life, 
be  thought  best :  baths,  fomentations,  embro-  This  physician's  name  is  not  included  in  tfa» 
cations,  unctions,  plasters,  shavings  of  the  medical  Junta  who  had  been  appointed  by  the 
head,  scarifications,  and  a  variety  of  other  authority  of  the  duke  of  York'^s  comKfl  to 
inflictions  in  tiie  way  of  medical  treatment,  attend  on  the  sovereign,  but  was  probably 
John  Faceby  was  the  favourite  physician  introduced  by  the  anxious  solicitude  of  the 
who  had  attended  king  Henry  all  his  life,  queen ;  and  as  Henry's  convalesomoe  took 
The  king  granted  a  pension  of  lOOZ.  per  place  about  this  time,  we  can  have  UttlP 
annum  to  him  at  the  time  of  his  marriage  doubt  of  his  being  inctebted  to  the  aklU  of 
with  queen  Mazgaret,  as  the  reward  of  his  William  Hateley  for  his  cure. 
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proceeded  to  depose  Somerset  from  his  ofiSce  of  captain  of  Calais,  and 
by  letters-patent  issued  in  the  king's  name,  bestowed  it  on  himself. 

Henry  VI.  began  to  amend  in  November  :  by  the  ensuing  Christmas 
he  was  so  much  recovered,  that  on  St.  John's-day  he  sent  his  almoner 
to  Canterbury  with  his  offering,  and  his  secretary  to  make  his  oblation 
at  the  shrine  of  St.  Edward.^  From  the  testimony  of  a  contemporary 
witness,  who  describes  the  state  of  the  king  at  this  period,  Henry  appears 
to  have  been  like  a  person  just  awakened  from  a  long  dream,  when 
reason  and  convalescence  returned.  It  was  then  that  the  infant  heir  of 
England,  whom,  during  the  dark  season  of  his  mental  malady,  his  en- 
tirely beloved  consort,  queen  Margaret,  had  borne,  was  presented  to  him, 
— ^a  goodly  boy  of  fifteen  months  old,  whose  cherub  lips  had,  perhaps 
been,  tau^t  to  lisp  the  paternal  name.  The  particulars  of  Henry's  long- 
delayed  recognition  of  his  infemt  son  are  thus  quaintly  related  in  one  of 
the  Paston  letters,  and  form  a  pleasing  sequel  to  the  account  of  his  gloomy 
silence  when  the  precious  stranger  was  introduced  to  his  notice  a  year 
before  :^ — "  On  Monday  at  noon  the  queen  came  to  him,  and  brought 
my  lord  prince  with  her ;  and  then  he  asked,  *  What  the  prince's  name 
was?'  and  the  queen  told  him  'Edward;'  and  then  he  held  up  his 
hands,  and  thanked  God  thereof.  And  he  said  he  never  knew  him  till 
that  time,  nor  wist  what  was  said  to  him,  nor  wist  where  he  had  been 
whilst  he  had  been  sick,  till  now ;  and  he  asked  who  were  the  god- 
fathers ?  and  the  queen  told  him,  and  he  was  well  apaid  [content].  And 
she  told  him  the  cardinal  was  dead,^  and  he  said  he  never  knew  of  it  till 
this  time ;  then  he  said,  *  One  of  the  wisest  lords  in  this  land  was  dead.' 
And  my  lord  of  Winchester  [bishop]  and  my  lord  of-  St.  John  of  Jeru- 
salem were  with  him  the  morrow  after  Twelfth-day,  and  he  did  speak 
to  them  as  well  as  ever  he  did ;  and  when  they  came  out  they  wept  for 
joy.  And  he  saith  he  is  in  charity  with  all  the  world,  and  so  he  would 
all  the  lords  were.  And  now  he  saith  matins  of  Our  Lady,  and  even- 
song, and  heareth  his  mass  devoutly." 

Margaret  took  prompt  measures  for  Henry's  restoration  to  the  sove- 
reign authority,  by  causing  him  to  be  conveyed,  though  still  very  weak, 
to  the  house  of  lords,  where  he  dissolved  the  parliament,*  and  the  duke 
of  Somerset  was  immediately  released  and  reinstated  in  his  former  post. 
The  triumph  of  the  queen  and  her  party  was  short-lived  The  duke 
of  York  retired  to  the  Marches  of  Wales,  raised  an  army,  by  the  assist- 
ance of  his  powerful  fiiends  and  kinsmen,  Salisbury  and  Warwick,  and 
marched  towards  London,  with  the  intention  of  surprising  the  king 
there.  All  the  troops  that  could  be  mustered  by  the  exertions  of  the 
queen  and  Somerset  scarcely  amoimted  to  two  thousand  men.*^  The 
king  took  up  his  head-quarters  at  St.  Alban's,  May  22.    The  royal  stan- 

»  Paston  Letters,  voL  i.,  p.  80.  2  Ibid.,  p.  230. 

3  Cardinal  Kemp.  *  Parliamentary  History.  *  Guthrie. 
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dard  was  erected  in  St.  Peter's-street.  The  duke  of  York  and  his  men 
were  encamped  at  Heyfield. 

King  Henry  was  not  deficient  in  personal  corn-age,  but  his  holy  nature 
revolted  from  being  the  cause  of  bloodshed,  and  he  sent  a  message  to 
the  duke  of  York  to  ask  "  wherefore  he  came  in  hostile  array  against 
him  ?"  York  replied  that  "  He  would  not  lay  down  his  arms,  imless 
the  duke  of  Somerset  were  dismissed  from  king  Henry's  councils,  and 
delivered  up  to  justice."  Henry  for  once  in  his  life  manifested  some- 
thing of  the  fiery  temperament  of  a  Plantagenet,  when  this  answer  was 
reported  to  him  by  the  agents  of  the  duke  of  York ;  for  with  a  loud 
imprecation — the  only  one  he  was  ever  known  to  utter — ^he  declared, 
that  **  He  would  deliver  up  his  crown  as  soon  as  he  would  the  duke  of 
Somerset,  or  the  least  soldier  in  his  army ;  and  that  he  would  treat  as 
a  traitor  every  man  who  should  presume  to  fight  against  him  in  the 
field."*  The  earl  of  Warwick,  who  commanded  York's  van-guard, 
commenced  the  attack  by  breaking  down  the  garden-wall  which  stood 
between  the  Key  and  the  Chequer  in  Hollowell-street,^  and  led  his  men 
on  through  the  gardens,  shouting,  "  A  Warwick  I  a  Warwick  !'* 

The  battle  lasted  but  an  hour.  The  king's  army,  made  up  almost  aO 
of  gentlemen,  was  inferior  in  numbers,  and  pent  up  in  the  town.  They 
fought  desperately,  and  a  dreadful  slaughter  ensued  in  the  narrow 
streets.  The  king,  who  stood  under  his  own  standard,  was  wounded  in 
the  neck  with  an  arrow  at  the  commencement  of  the  fight.  He  re- 
mained till  he  was  left  solus  under  his  royal  banner,  when  he  walked 
very  coolly  into  a  baker's  shop  close  by,*  where  York  immediately 
visited  him,  and  bending  his  knee,  bade  him  "  rejoice,  for  the  traitor 
Somerset  was  slain."  Henry  replied,  "For  God's  sake,  stop  tho 
slaughter  of  my  subjects !"  York  then  took  the  wounded  king  by  the 
hand,  and  led  him  first  to  the  shrine  of  St  Alban's,  and  then  to  his 
apartments  in  the  abbey.*  When  the  slaughter,  according  to  his  entreaty, 
was  stopped,  Henry  consented  to  accompany  the  victor  to  London  on 
the  following  day,  May  24th. 


CHAPTER  II. 

Queen  Margaret,  on  the  approach  of  York's  army,  had  retired  with  her 

ladies  and  the  infant  prince  to  Greenwich,  where  she  remained  in  a  state 

of  agonized  suspense  during  the  battle  of  St.  Alban's.     The  news  of 

the  fatal  blow  the  royal  cause  had  received,  by  the  slaughter  of  her 

brave  friends  and  the  captivity  of  the  king  her  husband,  plunged  her 

into  a  sort  of  stupor  of  despair,  in  which  she  remained  for  many  hours.* 

Her  chamberlain,  Sir  John  Wenlock,  whom  she  had  advanced  to  great 

1  Guthrie.  >  Ibid.  >  Newcome's  Histoiy  of  St.  Alban's  Abbey,  p.  257. 

♦  Lingard,  voL  v.  p.  200.  *  PrevoBt. 
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lionours  and  loaded  with  benefits,  took  that  opportunity  of  forsaking 
lier,  and  strengthening  the  party  of  her  foe.  He  was  chosen  speaker  of 
the  Yorkist  parliament,  which  king  Henry  had  been  compelled  to  sum- 
mon.^ The  king's  wound  was  dangerous,  and  the  alarm  and  excitement 
lie  had  undergone  brought  on  a  relapse  of  his  malady ;  so  that,  when 
the  parliament  assembled  at  Westminster,  July  4th,  he  was  declared 
incapable  of  attending  to  public  business,  and  the  duke  of  York  was 
commissioned  to  govern  in  his  name.^ 

It  was  in  this  parliament,  made  up  of  her  enemies,  that  queen  Mar- 
garet was  for  the  first  time  publicly  censured  for  her  interference  in 
ajBTairs  of  state,  it  being  there  resolved,  "  that  the  government^  as  it  was 
managed  by  the  queen,  the  duke  of  Somerset,  and  their  friends,  had 
been  of  late  a  great  oppression  and  injustice  to  the  people."  ^  The  king 
was  petitioned  to  appoint  the  duke  of  York  protector  or  defender  of 
the  realm,  "because  of  his  indisposition;  and  sUh  he  would  not  come 
down  to  them,  that  his  commons  might  have  knowledge  of  him."  Henry 
being  then  in  the  duke  of  York's  power,  was  not  permitted  to  reject 
this  petition ;  but  it  was  repeated  and  urged  upon  him  many  times 
before  he  would  accede  to  it.* 

As  soon  as  the  duke  of  York  got  the  executive  power  of  the  crown 
into  his  hands,  he  resigned  the  custody  of  the  king's  person  to  the  queen, 
and  enjoined  her  to  withdraw  with  him  and  the  infant  prince  to  Hert- 
ford-castle,* without  fail.  Margaret  was  not  in  a  condition  to  resist 
this  arrangement ;  but  soon  after  found  means  to  return  to  the  palace  of 
Greenwich  with  these  helpless  but  precious  objects  of  her  care,  and  ap- 
peared entirely  absorbed  in  the  anxious  duties  of  a  wife  and  mother. 
"  It  seemed,"  says  one  of  her  French  biographers,  "  by  her  conduct  at 
this  period,  as  if  she  deemed  nothing  on  earth  worthy  of  her  attention 
but  the  state  of  her  husband's  health  and  the  education  of  her  son, 
who  was  a  child  of  early  promise."  ^  Meantime,  however,  she  strength- 
ened the  party  of  the  Red  rose,  by  holding  firequent  secret  conferences, 
in  her  retreat  at  Greenwich,  with  the  surviving  princes  of  the  Lancas- 
trian family,  and  the  half-brothers  of  king  Henry,  the  young  gallant 
Tudors,  who  were  nearly  allied  in  blood  to  herself.''  She  had  gathered 
round  her,  withal,  a  band  of  ardent  and  courageous  young  nobles  and 
gentlemen  whose  fathers  were  slain  at  St  Alban's,  and  who  were  pant- 
ing to  avenge  their  parents'  blood. 

Having  thus  prepared  herself,  Margaret  remained  no  longer  passive 

>  Parliamentary  History.  should  be  at  diet  and  sqjoum  in  the  king's 

«  Guthrie.    Rapin.    Parliamentary  Hist.  court  till  the  age  of  fourteen  years ;  allowing 

«  Rapin.  yearly  to  the  prince,  towards  his  wardrobe 

*  Ibid.  and  wages,  ten  thousand  marks  until  the  age 

«  The  rights  of  prince  Edward  were  still  of  eight  years ;  and  from  the  age  of  eight  till 

recognised,  and  the  reversion  of  the  protecto-  fourteen  years,  twenty  thousand  marks  yearly 

rate  secured  to  him  when  he  came  of  age.    It  —Rolls  of  Parliament. 

was  enacted,  also,  that  the  young  prince        ^  Prevost  '  Guthrie. 
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than  the  arriyal  of  the  eagerly  anticipated  moment  when  the  king's  le- 
coYery  warranted  her  in  presenting  him  before  his  parhament.  A  great 
meeting  of  her  adherents  was  previously  convened  at  Greenwich,^ 
unknown  to  the  duke  of  York,  in  which  the  preliminary  steps  for 
this  design  were  arranged ;  and  on  the  24th  of  February,  1456,  king 
Henry  entered  the  house  of  lords,  in  the  absence  of  the  duke  of  York 
and  the  leading  members  of  his  faction,  and  declared,  <'  That  being  now, 
by  the  blessing  of  God,  in  good  health,  he  did  not  think  his  kingdom 
was  in  any  need  of  a  protector,'  and  requested  permission  to  resume  the 
reins  of  empire."  The  parliament,  being  taken  by  surprise  at  the  un- 
expected appearance  of  their  sovereign  among  them,  .and  the  collected 
and  dignified  manner  in  which  he  addressed  them,  immediately  acceded 
to  his  desire.  The  same  day  an  order  was  sent  by  king  Henry  to  the 
duke  of  York,  demanding  the  resignation  of  his  office.  York,  Salisbory, 
and  Warwick  were  &irly  checkmated  by  this  bold  move  of  the  queen, 
and  retired  into  the  country.  Margaret  then  caused  the  heir  of  the  late 
duke  of  Somerset,  Henry  Beaufort,  to  take  the  office  of  prime-minister ; 
the  king  confided  the  seals  to  his  bek)ved  friend  Waynflete,  bishop  of 
Winchester.  Henry's  health  being  still  in  a  perilous  state,  queen 
Margaret  took  great  pains  to  amuse  him  with  everything  that  was  likely 
to  have  a  soothing  influence,  and  to  keep  him  in  a  tranquil  frame  of 
mind.5  There  is,  in  Eymer's  Fcedera,  an  order  in  council,  stating  "  tha^ 
the  presence  of  minstrels  was  a  great  solace  to  the  king  in  his  sick  state, 
and  therefore  the  baili&  and  sheriffs  of  his  counties  were  required  to 
seek  for  beautiful  boys  who  possessed  musical  powers,  to  be  instructed 
in  the  art  of  minstrelsy  and  music  for  his  service  in  his  court." 

The  regal  authority  was,  at  this  period,  exercised  in  his  name  by  queen 
Margaret  and  her  council,  with  wisdom  and  ability ;  yet  the  impetuosity 
of  her  temper  betrayed  her  into  the  great  imprudence  of  attempting  to 
interfere  with  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Londoners,  by  sending  the  dukes 
of  Buckingham  and  Exeter  with  the  royal  commission  into  the  city, 
for  the  purpose  of  trying  the  parties  concerned  in  a  riot  in  which  several 
persons  had  been  slain ;  but  the  populace  raised  a  tumult,  and  would 
not  permit  the  dukes  to  hold  a  court.  The  queen  took  the  alarm,  and 
not  considering  the  person  of  the  king  safe  in  London,  removed  him  to 
Shene,  where  she  left  him  under  the  care  of  his  brother  Jasper,  while 
she  visited  Chester,^  and  other  towns  in  the  midland  counties.  The 
civic  records  of  Bristol  prove  that  she  came  to  that  city  also,  with  a 
great  company  of  the  nobility,  and  was  well  and  honourably  i-eceived. 
Her  object  was  to  ascertain  how  the  country  gentry  stood  affected  to  the 
cause  of  the  crown.  Having  every  reason  to  confide  in  the  loyal  feel- 
ings of  that  portion  of  their  subjects,  Margaret  decided  on  bringing  the 

1  Speed.    Hall.  ^  Guthrie's  folio  History  of  EngUmd. 

2  Public  Acts.    Rapin.  *  Bymer's  Foedexa.    futon  Letters. 
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king  in  royal  progress  through  the  midland  counties,  and  keeping  coui't 
for  a  tinie  at  Coventry.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  enthusiastic  welcome 
with  which  the  king,  queen,  and  infant  prince  of  Wales  were  received  by 
the  wealthy  burgesses  of  that  ancient  city.  On  their  arrival,  Margaret 
was  complimented  with  a  variety  of  pageants,  in  which  patriarchs,  evan- 
gelists, and  saints  obligingly  united  with  the  pagan  heroes  of  classic  lore  in 
offering  their  congratulations  to  her  on  having  borne  an  heir  to  England, 
and  they  finished  by  tendering  their  friendly  aid  against  all  adversaries.^ 
There  are  curious  original  portraits  of  Henry  VI.  and  Margaret  of 
AnjoTi,  wrought  in  tapestry,  still  preserved  in  St.  MaryVhall  at  Coven- 
try, probably  the  work  of  a  contemporary  artist  in  that  species  of 
manufacture,  which,  we  need  scarcely  remind  our  readers,  is  not  very 
iavourable  for  the  delineation  of  female  beauty,  but  highly  valuable  as 
affording  a  faithful  copy  of  the  costume  and  general  chai'acteristics  of 
the  personages  represented.  Margaret  appears  engaged  in  prayer ;  her 
figure  is  whole-length ;  her  hands  rest  on  an  open  missal,  which  is  before 
her  on  a  table  covered  with  blue  cloth ;  her  head-dress  is  a  hood  richly 
bordered  with  peai>shaped  pearls,  which  hang  round  her  face ;  on  the 
summit  of  the  hood  is  a  crown  of  fleurs-de-lis,  which  bends  to  the  shape 
of  the  hood  at  the  back  of  the  head ;  behind  the  hood  hangs  a  veil, 
figured  and  fringed  with  pear-shaped  pearls.  On  the  temples,  and  in 
front  of  the  hood,  are  three  oval-shaped  gems  of  great  size ;  she  wears 
a  rich  collar  necklace,  composed  of  round  pearls  and  pendant  pear- 
shaped  pearls.  Her  dress  is  cut  square  on  the  bust ;  the  sleeves  are 
straight  at  the  shoulders,  but  gradually  widen  into  great  fulness,  and 
are  tmned  up  with  ermine :  this  style  is  called  the  rehras  sleeve. 

The  maternal  tenderness  of  Margaret,  and  the  courageous  manner  in 
which  she  had  upheld  the  rights  of  her  royal  husband,  and  devoted 
herself  to  the  care  of  his  health,  her  brilliant  talents,  her  eloquence  and 
majestic  beauty,  produced  a  powerful  effect  on  the  minds  of  all  whose 
hearts  the  rancour  of  party  had  not  steeled  against  her  influence.  The 
favourable  impression  made  by  her  in  that  district  was  never  for- 
gotten; and  Coventry,  where  she  held  her  court,  was  ever  after  so 
devoted  to  her  service,  that  it  went  by  the  name  of  queen  (Margaret's 
safe  harbour.  York,  Salisbury,  and  Warwick  were  summoned  to  attend 
the  council  at  Coventry;  but  these  lords,  mistrusting  the  queen  and 
Somerset,  retired  to  three  remote  stations, — ^York  to  his  demesnes  on 
the  marches,Vhere  he  had  the  state  and  power  of  a  sovereign ;  Salisbury 
to  his  castle  of  Middleham,  in  Yorkshire ;  and  Warwick  to  his  govem- 
ment  of  Calais,  of  which  he,  unfortunately  for  the  cause  of  Lancaster, 
retained  possession.^ 

The  French  and  Scotch  availed  themselves  of  the  internal  troubles  of 
the  realm  to  attack  England  this  year.    The  Yorkists  took  advantage  of 
»  Sharp's  Antiquities  of  Coventiy.  2  HaU.    Speed. 
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the  aggressions  of  her  countrymen  to  work  upon  the  stror^  national 
ijrejudices,  which  were  more  powerfully  felt  at  that  era,  perhaps,  than 
at  any  other  period,  to  excite  the  ill-will  of  the  people  against  the  queen;* 
as  if  Margaret  could  have  preferred  the  interests  of  her  aunt's  husband 
to  her  own,  the  father  of  the  child  whom  she  loved  with  such  proud 
and  passionate  fondness.  So  alarming,  indeed,  did  the  conduct  of  France 
appear  to  Margaret  at  this  crisis,  that  she  was  the  first  to  suggest  the 
expediency  of  a  reconciliation  between  the  court  and  the  adverse  party 
of  York  and  Warwick,  that  the  whole  strength  of  the  realna  might  be 
employed  against  foreign  invaders.  York  and  Warwick,  by  whom 
Margaret  was  equally  hated  and  mistrusted,  paid  little  attention  to  her 
pacific  overtures  ;  but  when  king  Henry,  in  the  simplicity  and  sincerity 
of  his  heart,  wrote  with  his  own  hand  a  pathetic  representation  of  the 
evils  resulting  from  this  protracted  strife,  and  protested,  upon  the  word 
of  a  Christian  and  a  king,  that  no  vengeance  should  be  inflicted  on  any 
individual  for  past  offences  against  the  crown,  they  felt  it  was  impossible 
to  doubt  the  honour  and  honesty  of  his  intentions.^ 

A  general  congress  or  pacification  between  the  belligerent  lords  was 
then  resolved  upon.  To  the  lord  mayor  of  London,  Sir  Grodfrey  Boleyn, 
was  assigned  the  arduous  office  of  guardian  of  the  public  tranquillity  on 
this  extraordinary  occasion ;  ten  thousand  of  the  citizens  were  armed, 
and  patrolled  the  streets  day  and  night  as  a  national  guard,  to  prevent 
the  plunder  and  bloodshed  that  were  only  too  likely  to  arise  from 
quarrels  between  the  followers  of  the  hostile  peers.  On  the  15th  of 
January,  1458,  the  earl  of  Salisbury,  with  five  hundred  men,  arrived, 
and  took  up  his  quarters  at  his  own  mansion  at  Coldharbour.  The 
duke  of  York,  with  four  hundred,  lodged  at  Baynard's-castle.  The 
<jarl  of  Warwick  arrived  from  Calais  in  February,  with  a  jwmpons 
retinue  of  six  hundred  men  in  scarlet  coats.  The  dukes  of  Somerset 
and  Exeter,  with  eight  hundred  followers,  lodged  without  Temple- 
bar,  in  and  about  Hofi)orn,  and  other  places  in  the  suburbs.  The 
earl  of  Northumberland,  and  his  kinsman,  lord  Egremout,  maintained 
the  feudal  state  of  the  Percys  ^  by  bringing  fifteen  hundred  followers, 
being  more  numerously  attended  than  any  of  the  other  adherents  of 
the  Eed  rose.*  How  such  a  congress  ever  came  to  anything  in  the 
shape  of  an  amicable  treaty,  remains  among  the  most  marvellous  of 
historic  records.  Two  whole  months  were  spent  in  fierce  debates  and 
angry  recriminations,  before  the  mediations  of  the  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury and  the  other  prelates  produced  the  desired  effect  The  king  was 
easily  satisfied,  requiring  nothing  more  than  a  renewal  of  homage,  in 
which  the  names  of  queen  Margaret  and  her  son,  Edward,  prince  of 
Wales,  were  to  be  included ;  but  the  lords  demanded  pecuniary  compen- 

1  Rapin.  »  Stowe.    Hall.    Rapin. 

3  UalL    Stowe.    HoUushed.    -         *  Stowe.    Hall    Holinehed. 
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satioii  of  each  other  for  the  damage  they  had  sustained,  not  only  in  the 
jAundering  of  their  respective  castles  and  estates,  but  for  the  loss  of 
kinsmen.^ 

The  king  and  queen,  who  had  not  considered  it  prudent  to  trust  their 
persons  before^mong  the  armed  negotiators  of  the  peace,  made  a  public 
entry  into  London,  and  took  up  their  abode,  March  27th,  in  the  bishop's 
palace,  which  was  a  central  position.  The  feast  of  the  Annunciation  was 
appointed  as  a  day  of  public  thanksgiving  for  this  pacification,  when 
Henry  and  Margaret,  wearing  their  crowns  and  royal  robes,  and  attended 
by  all  the  peers  and  prelates,  walked  in  solemn  procession  to  St.  Paul's 
cathedral.  In  token  of  the  sincerity  of  their  reconcihation,  the  leading 
members  of  the  lately  adverse  factions  walked  hand  in  hand  together, 
being  paired  according  to  the  degree  of  deadly  animosity  that  had  pre- 
viously divided  them.  The  duke  of  Somerset,  coupled  with  the  earl  of 
Salisbury,  his  ancient  foe,  headed  the  procession,  followed  by  the  duke 
of  Exeter  and  the  earl  of  Warwick,  in  unwonted  fellowship.  Then, 
behind  the  king,  who  walked  alone,  came  the  duke  of  York,  leading 
fl[ueen  Margaret  by  the  hand,  apparently  on  the  most  loving  terms  with 
each  other.  The  delight  of  the  citizens  of  London  at  this  auspicious 
pageant  manifested  itself,  not  only  in  acclamations,  bonfires,  and  other 
signs  and  tokens  of  popular  rejoicings,  but  called  forth  some  of  the  halt- 
ing lyrical  effusions  of  their  bards  in  commemoration.^  No  sooner  was 
**  this  dissimulated  love-day,"  as  Fabyan  calls  it,  over,  than  York  with- 
drew to  the  Marches,  Salisbury  to  Yorkshire,  and  Warwick  to  his 
government  of  Calais.^  He  was  at  that  time  lord  admiral  by  patent, 
and  thus  the  whole  naval  force  of  England  was  at  the  duke  of  York's 
command. 

The  animosity  between  the  queen  and  Warwick  was  not  of  a  political 
nature  alone,  but  was  marked  with  all  the  bitter  and  vindictive  feelings 
of  private  hatred.  It  was  possible  for  Margaret  to  assume  an  appear- 
ance of  regard  for  York,  but  she  never  could  mask  her  antipathy  to 
Warwick,  from  whose  lips  had  first  proceeded  scandalous  imputations  on 
her  honour, — an  injury  no  woman  can  be  expected  to  forgive,  much  less 
a  queen.  Warwick  complained  of  the  rigour  with  which  the  queen 
caused  an  inquiry  to  be  pushed  against  him,  for  a  recent  act  of  piracy 
he  had  committed  by  plundering  the  Lubeck  fleet  on  the  high  seas :  he 

1  The  dnke  of  York  actually  consented  to  sum  to  be  divided  among  her  younger  chil- 
pay  the  widow  of  his  great  enemy,  Edmund,  dren.  Warwick  and  Salisbuiy  paid  two  thou- 
duke  of  Somerset,  soool.  to  console  her  for  the  sand  marks  to  tiie  vounger.  sons  of  lord 
loss  of  her  husband,  slain  at  St.  Alban's ;  this     aifford.  2  Here  is  a  spedmen :~ 

*  Our  sovereign  lord  Grod  keep  alway. 
And  the  queen  and  archbi^op  of  Canterbury, 
And  other  that  have  laboured  to  make  this  love-day^— 
0  God  preserve  them !  we  pray  heartily, 
And  London  for  them  ftill  diligently : 

Bejoioe,  England,  in  concord  and  unitie  !**— Gottonian  MSS.,  Vespasian,  B. 
8  Rapin.    Public  Acts.  [xvi.  p.  ill,  S. 
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accused  her  of  insincerity  in  the  recent  act  of  reconciliatlGn,  and  of 
having  little  regard  for  the  glory  of  the  English  arms.  These  espiea- 
sions,  being  repeated  in  the  city,  caused  a  seditious  tumult  against 
the  queen,  in  which  her  attorney-general  was  killed :  the  governors  of 
Fumival's,  Clififord's,  and  Barnard's  inns,  with  Taylor  (the  alderman  of 
the  ward  in  which  the  fray  took  place),  were  committed  to  prison. 
This  was  followed  by  a  personal  attack  on  Warwick  by  the  royal  ser- 
vants, as  he  was  returning  from  the  council  at  Westminster-palace.^ 
Warwick  construed  this  riot  into  a  premeditated  plot  devised  by  the 
queen  for  his  destruction.  Margaret  retaliated  the  charge,  by  accusang 
him  of  causing  a  tumult  at  the  palace ;  and,  according  to  Fabyan,  she 
actually  procured  an  order  in  council  for  him  to  be  arrested  and  cont- 
mitted  to  the  Tower.  This  fracas,  whether  originating  in  design  or 
accident^  occurred  in  a  fatal  hour  to  the  queen,  by  affording  a  plaoable 
excuse  to  the  great  triumvirs  of  the  adverse  party,  York,  Salisbury,  and 
Warwick,  for  drawing  the  sword  once  more  against  the  house  of  Lan- 
caster, which  was  never  again  sheathed  till  it  had  dnmk  the  life* 
blood  of  those  nearest  and  dearest  to  Margaret, — her  husband  and  her 
son. 

King  Henry,  leaving  his  queen  to  struggle  with,  the  storm  she  had 
raised,  retired  to  pass  that  Easter  at  the  abbey  of  St.  Alban's.  At  his 
departure,  having  nought  else  to  bestow,  he  ordered  his  best  robe  ta 
be  given  to  the  prior.  His  treasurer  heard  the  command  with  consterna- 
tion, well  knowing  the  poverty  of  the  royal  wardrobe  was  such,  that 
Henry  had  no  other  garment  suitable  for  state  occasions,  nor  the  means 
of  providing  one  at  his  need ;  so  stepping  up  to  the  prior,  he  offered  to 
redeem  the  robe  for  fifty  marks.  Henry  unwillingly  complied  with  this 
prudent  arrangement,  but  he  charged  the  prior  to  follow  him  to  London 
for  the  money,  which  he  made  the  reluctant  treasurer  disburse  in  hia 
presence.  The  following  June,  1459,  the  court  departed  from  the 
metropolis.  Queen  Margaret  took  the  king  in  progress  through  the 
counties  of  Warwick,  Stafford,  and  Cheshire,  under  the  pretence  of 
benefiting  his  health  by  change  of  air  and  sylvan  sports.  Her  real 
object  was  to  display  in  that  district  the  beauty  and  engaging  manners 
of  their  son,  the  young  prince  of  Wales,  then  in  his  sixth  year,  a  child 
of  singular  promise,  for  whom  she  engaged  the  &vour  of  all  the  nobles 
and  gentlemen  in  those  loyal  counties,  by  causing  him  to  distribute 

1  AoooTding  to  Fabian,  the  dtepnte  oom*  fbrth  to  revenge  their  cainrad&    In  tfaemldit 

XDenced  while  Warwick  was  in  the  council*  of  this  fray  the  council  broke  np,  and  Waib 

chamber,  and  originated  in  an  assault  made  wick,  ooming  forth  to  take  barge,  was  imBA* 

by  one  of  the  king's  servants  on  a  person  be-  diat^  aaaailed  by  the  culinary  champions  of 

longing  to  his  retinue.    Stowe  and  Polydore  the  palaoe ;  and  so  fleroe  an  attack  was  made 

Vergil  assert  that  Warwick's  man  was  the  upon  his  pmon,  that  it  was  with  difficulty  he 

aggressor,  who  severely  wounded  the  king's  fought  his  way  to  the  baige  with  his  retinue, 

servant ;  whereupon  the  hlack  guard  (as  the  many  of  whom  were  severdy  maimed  and 

scullions,  cooks,  and  kitchen  band  were  called),  wounde  j. 
armed  with  clubs,  spits,  and  cleavers,  rushed 
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little  silver  swans,  his  badge,  wherever  he  came,  and  to  all  who  pressed 
to  look  upon  him.  Margaret  displayed  pecuhar  tact  in  adopting,  for 
lier  hoy,  the  well-remembered  device  which  had  distinguished  his  re- 
nowned ancestor,  Edward  III.,  whose  name  he  bore.  So  well  were  her 
impassioned  pleadings  in  his  behalf  seconded  by  the  loveliness  and  win- 
Tiing  behaviour  of  the  princely  child,  that  ten  thousand  men  wore  hia 
livery  at  the  battle  of  Blore-heath. 

King  Henry  was  then  at  Coleshill,  in  Warwickshire ;  and  Margaret, 
feaxing  for  his  safety,  sent  lord  Audley  to  intercept  the  earl  of  Salisbury, 
then  on  his  march  from  Middleham-castle,  with  a  reinforcement  of  four 
or  five  thousand  Yorkists.    Margaret  sternly  bade  Audley  bring  Salis- 
bury before  her,  dead  or  alive,    Audley  posted  himself  on  Blore»heafcii 
at  the  head  of  ten  thousand  Cheshiremen,  distinguished  by  the  red 
rosette  of  Lancaster,  and  their  leaders  by  the  silver  swans  worn  on  iheir 
breasts  in  honour  of  Edward,,  prince  of  Wales.    Nearly  three  thousand 
of  the  flower  of  Cheshire,  cavaliers  and  yeomen,  perished  with  Audley 
their  leader.    When  Margaret,  who  witnessed  the  conflict  from  the* 
tower  of  Muccleston  church,  beheld  the  fall  of  Audley's  banner,  she  fled. 
to  EccleshaU-castle.^    King  Henry,  who  was  dangerously  ill  at  Coles*- 
hill,  lay  stretched  on  a  pallet  during  the  battle,  and  the  only  token  of 
consciousness  he  gave  was,  that  when  his  people  were  removing  him,  he- 
asked  in  a  feeble  voice,  **  Who  had  got  the  day  ?"    Salisbury,  through 
this  victory,  was  enabled  to  form  a  junction  with  the  duke  of  York's- 
army  ;  and  it  waa  expected  that  the  duke,  who  now  boldly  asserted  his 
title  to  the  crown,  would  speedily  attain  the  object  to  whick  all  his 
actions  for  the  last  twelve  years  had  tended. 

The  energies  of  queen  Margaret's  mind  increased  with  the  perils  and 
difficulties  with  which  the  cause  of  her  royal  husband  was  beset.  She 
had  for  the  first  time  in  her  life  looked  upon  a  battle,  and  though  it  was 
the  disastrous  defeat  of  Blore-heath,  far  from  being  dismayed  or  regard^ 
ing  it  as  the  death-blow  to  the  hopes  of  Lancaster,  it  appears  to  have 
had  the  effect  of  rousing  a  dormant  faculty  within  her  soul, — the  courage 
and  enterprise  of  a  military  leader.  Hitherto  she  had  fought  her 
enemies  from  the  cabinet ;  now  she  had  caught  the  fierce  excitement  of 
her  combative  nobles,  and  kindled  with  the  desire  of  asserting  the  rights- 
of  her  husband  and  her  son  in  battle-fields.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  this  martial  fever  was  one  of  the  epidemics  of  the  times  in  which 
Margaret  of  Anjou  lived,  that  the  warlike  blood  of  Charlemagne  was 
thrilling  in  her  veins,  and,  moreover,  that  she  was  the  countrywoman, 
and  was  bom  the  contemporary,  of  Joan  of  Arc.  Having,  fallen  back  to 
Coventry,  she  there  made  a  general  rally  of  the  friends  of  Lancaster, 
and  succeeded  in  getting  t(^ether  an  efficient  army  once  more;  and 
before  the  end  of  October,  finding. the  king  sufficiently  recovered  to 

1  Pennant.  -    ~" 
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take  the  field  in  person,  she  prevailed  with  him  to  march  to  Lndlow, 
where  the  duke  of  York  and  his  adherents  were  assembled  in  warlike 
array. 

So  greatly  had  the  popularity  of  king  Henry  increased,  in  consequence 
of  his  appearance  in  the  provinces,  that  the  duke  of  York,  to  his  astonish- 
ment and  confusion,  found  his  own  vassals  so  little  disposed  to  fight 
against  the  anointed  sovereign,  that  he  thought  proper  to  circulate  a 
report  of  the  king^s  death,  and  caused  a  solenm  mass  for  the  repose  of 
his  soul  to  he  sung  in  his  camp  at  Ludeford, — supposing  that  he  might 
by  this  ruse  deprive  his  adversaries  of  the  sacred  shield  of  Henry's 
name.  But  the  sturdy  marchers  showed  not  a  whit  more  inclination  to 
attack  the  queen,  or  impugn  the  title  of  the  infant  son  of  Henry,  than 
they  had  done  to  draw  the  sword  against  himself.  Margaret^  having 
good  information  of  what  was  passing  in  the  enemy's  camp,  caused  a 
pardon  to  be  proclaimed  in  the  king's  name  to  all  who  would  retum  to 
their  allegiance.  This  was,  in  the  first  instance,  treated  with  contempt 
by  the  Yorkist  leaders,  who  replied,  **  They  knew  better  than  to  rely  on 
such  a  staff  of  reed,  or  buckler  of  glass,  as  the  promises  of  the  king 
under  his  present  guidance."^  Urged  by  his  energetic  consort,  Henry 
then  advanced  within  a  mile  of  Ludlow.  The  duke  of  York,  relying  on 
Henry's  conscientious  antipathy  to  fighting,  endeavoured  to  play  over 
the  same  game  he  had,  under  similar  circumstances,  done  at  Burnt- 
heath,  by  addressing  a  letter  to  him  full  of  protestations  of  his  loyal 
and  good  intentions,  and  praying  his  sovereign  to  redress  the  grievances 
of  the  people  by  eschewing  his  evil  counsellors.  But  Henry,  while  mider 
the  immediate  influence  of  Margaret's  master-mind,  showed  he  was  not 
to  be  trifled  with,  and  therefore  answered  the  letter  of  the  insurgents  by 
marching  up  to  tiie  gates  of  Ludlow,  where  the  royal  pardon  was  again 
proclaimed.  This  being  followed  by  the  submission  or  desertion  of 
many  of  the  Yorkist  soldiers,  the  duke,  with  his  second  son,  Edmnnd, 
earl  of  Rutland,  fled  to  Ireland  ;  and  the  earls  of  Salisbury  and  Warwick, 
with  the  heir  of  York,  Edward  earl  of  March,  sailed  for  Calais,  leaving 
the  duchess  of  York  to  defend  the  castle  as  she  could.  She  and  her  two 
youngest  sons  were  made  prisoners  by  the  king,  who  sacked  and  plun- 
dered the  town  and  castle  of  Ludlow  to  the  bare  walls.^  Such  was 
the  result  of  the  first  campaign  that  was  shared  by  the  queen,  and, 
if  we  are  to  credit  the  assertions  of  all  historians,  directed  by  her 
counsels. 

The  signal  victory  having  been  happily  achieved  without  bloodshed, 
Margaret  retumed  in  triumph,  with  her  royal  spouse,  to  her  trusty  friends 
at  Coventry,  where  Henry  summoned  a  parliament  to  meet  Novem- 
ber 20th.  King  Henry  appears  to  have  been  more  oflended  at  the  mass 
that  was  said  for  his  soul  in  the  camp  of  his  enemies,  than  at  any  of  their 
1  Speed.      ^  8  Guthrie.    Speed. 
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less  innocent  acts  of  treason.  It  is  mentioned  with  peculiar  acrimony, 
in  the  bill  of  attainder  passed  against  York  and  his  party  by  this  parlia- 
ment, as  the  very  climax  of  their  villanies.  For  the  security  of  Margaret 
and  the  young  prince,  a  new  and  solemn  oath  of  alliance  was  framed 
and  sworn  to  by  the  peers  and  prelates  of  this  parliament,  in  which  each 
liegeman,  after  engaging  to  do  his  true  devoir  to  king  Henry,  added  these 
words, — **  Also  to  the  weal,  surety,  and  preserving  of  the  person  of  the 
most  high  and  benign  princess  Margaret,  the  queen,  my  sovereign  lady, 
and  of  her  most  high  and  noble  estate,  ^e  being  your  wife ;  and  also  to 
the  weal,  surety,  and  honour  of  the  person  of  the  right  high  and  mighty 
prince  Edward,  your  firstbom  son."  ^  The  king,  by  the  authority  of  the 
same  parliament,  granted  to  queen  Margaret  the  manor  of  Cosham,  with 
the  appurtenances,  in  Wilts,  and  201.  yearly  out  of  the  aulnage  of  cloth 
in  London,  in  exchange  for  the  manor  of  Havering-bower,  which  had 
heen  settled  on  her.^ 

The  triumph  of  the  royal  cause  was  brief;  Calais  and  the  naval  power 
of  England  were  at  the  command  of  Warwick,  and  from  that  quarter 
the  portentous  storm-clouds  began  once  more  to  threaten.^  Margaret 
was,  at  this  period,  personally  engaged  in  courting  popularity  among  the 
aristocracy  of  Norfolk.  Dame  Margaret  Paston  describes  some  of  her 
proceedings,  in  a  familiar  epistle  to  her  husband,  which  is  too  rich 
a  specimen  of  the  manners  of  the  times,  and  of  the  arts  used  by  the 
queen  to  ingratiate  herself  individually  with  the  ladies  of  NoAblk,  to  be 
omitted. 

Letter  fbou  Mabgabet  Paatok.  1 
"  As  for  tidings,  the  queen  came  into  this  town^  on  Tuesday  last,  past  afternoon,  and  abode 
there  till  it  was  Thursday  three  o'clock ;  and  she  sent  after  my  cousin,  Elizabeth  Clere,  by 
^arinham,  to  come  to  her,  and  she  durst  not  disob^  her  commandment,  and  came  to  her. 
And  when  she  came  in  the  queen's  presence^  the  queen  made  right  much  of  her,  and  desired  her 
to  have  a  husband,  the  which  ye  shall  know  of  hereafter ;  but,  as  for  that,  he  is  never  the 
nearer  than  before.  The  queen  was  right  well  pleased  with  her  answer,  and  reported  her  of 
the  best  wise,  and  saith,  'By  her  troth  she  saw  no  jantyliooman,  since  she  came  into  Norfolk, 
that  she  liked  better  than  she  doth  her/  When  the  qva&a.  was  here,  I  borrowed  my  cousin 
Elizabeth  Clere's  device  [necklace;^  for  I  durst  not  for  shame  go  with  my  beads  amongst  so 
many  firesh  gentlewomen  as  here  were  at  that  time." 

How  vigilant  and  unremitting  a  scrutiny  Margaret  kept  upon  the 
conduct  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  at  this  period,  and  how  minute  and 
particular  was  the  information  she  contrived  to  obtain  of  all  their 
actions,  and  even  of  the  proceedings  of  their  servants,  may  be  gathered 
from  the  following  extract  from  a  contemporary  letter,  addressed  to  Sir 
John  Paston : — 

*  I  beseech  you  to  remember  that  I  have  aforetime  been  accused  unto  the  king's  highness 
and  the  queen's  for  owing  my  poor  goodwill  and  service  unto  my  lord  of  York  and  others,  &c., 
whereof  I  suppose  that  Sir  Thomas  Bingham  is  remembered  that  I  brought  him  once  from  my 
lady  (duchess  of  Norfolk)  a  purse  and  five  marks  (SI.  6«.  Sd.)  therehi ;  and  to  Sir  Philip  Went- 


^  Parliamentary  History.        2  i^icL        s  Lijigard,  voL  v.  ch.  xi.  p.  213.        *  Norwich, 
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worth  another,  and  a  hmidred  ihiUJngB  therein,  for  their  goodwill  and  advice  fherdn  to  vd.y 
lady,  and  all  of  us  that  were  appealed  for  that  case.  Notwithstanding  the  king  wrote  to  my 
lord,!  by  the  means  of  the  duke  of  Somerset, '  that  we  should  be  avoided  from  him.'  and 
within  this  two  years  we  were,  in  lUce  wise,  laboured  agahist  to  the  queen,  so  that  she 
wrote  to  my  lord  to  avoid  us,  saying,  <  that  the  king  and  she  could,  nor  might,  in  no  ways  be 
awired  of  him  and  my  lady,  as  long  as  we  were  ahont  him;  and  mnch  other  things,  as  nay 
he  sufficiently  proved  by  the  queen's  writing,  imder  her  own  signet  and  sign  manuaL" 

The  band  <)f  veterans  which  Warwick  brought  from  Calais  had 
swelled  into  a  puissance,  whose  numbers  have  been  variously  reported 
by  historians  from  twenty-five  thousand  to  forty  thousand  men.  With 
this  force  he  and  his  military  eUve,  Edward,  earl  of  March,  triumph- 
antly entered  London,  July  2nd,  1460,  the  citizens  throwing  open  the 
gates  for  their  admittance.  On  the  9th  of  the  same  month,  they  mea- 
sured swords  with  the  royal  army  at  Northampton.  So  ardently 
devoted  to  her  service  did  queen  Margaret  find  the  chivalry  whom  she 
had  arrayed  beneath  the  banner  of  the  red  rose  to  defend  the  rights  of 
her  husband  and  her  son,  that,  imagining  herself  secure  of  victory,  she 
induced  the  king  to  quit  the  town  of  Coventry,  and  crossing  the  river 
Nene,  to  encamp  with  his  army  in  the  plain  between  Harsington  and 
fiandifibrd.*  The  fiery  heir  of  York  then  advanced  his  father's  banner, 
and  attacked  the  host  of  Lancaster  at  seven  in  the  morning,  with  one  of 
his  tremendous  charges.  The  battle  lasted  but  two  hours,  and  was 
decided  ))y  the  treachery  of  lord  Grey  de  Huthyn,  who  admitted  the 
Yorkists  into  the  heart  of  the  royal  camp.  "  Ten  thousand  tall  Eng- 
lishmen," says  Hall,  "  were  slain  or  drowned  in  attempting  to  repass  the 
river,  and  king  Henry  himself,  left  all  lonely  and  disconsolate,  was  taken 
prisoner." 

The  dukes  of  Somerset  and  Buckingham  were  the  leaders  of  the  royal 
aimy.  Buckingham  was  slain  in  the  battle,  where  also  fell  another 
stanch  friend  of  Margaret  and  the  cause  of  the  Red"  rose,  John  Talbot, 
esi$\  of  Shrewsbury,,  a  son  not  unworthy  of  his  renowned  sire,  "Talbot, 
our  good  doggc,"  as  he  was  called  in  the  quaint  but  significant  parlance 
of  his  party.  Somerset  escaped  to  fulfil  a  darker  destiny.  Queen  Mar- 
garet was  not  herself  in  the  battle ;  but,  with  her  boy,  the  infant  hope  of 
Lancaster,  was  posted  at  a  short  distance  from  the  scene  of  action,  on  a 
spot  whence  she  could  command  a  prospect  of  the  field,  and  communi- 
cate with  her  generals.  When,  however,  she  witnessed  the  treachery  of 
lord  Grey,  and  the  headlong  rush  of  her  disordered  troops  to  repass  the 
river  they  had  crossed  that  morning  so  full  of  hope  and  ardour,  the  pride 
and  courage  of  the  royal  heroine  yielded  to  maternal  terror ;  and,  forget- 
ful of  every  other  consideration  but  the  preservation  of  her  boy,  she  fled 
precipitately  with  him  and  a  few  faithful  followers  towards  the  bishopric 
of  Diurham.    But  Durham  was  no  place  of  refuge  for  the  queen,  w^ho 

1  John  Mowbray,  duke  of  IS'orfolk,  in  whose  household  the  writer,  R.  Southwell,  had  an 
appohitment.  2  HrIL    Llnsjard. 
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had  previously  incurred  the  ill-will  of  the  citizens  by  some  arbitrary 
measure  or  imprudent  burst  of  tamper. 

"William  of  Worcester  declares  that  queen  Margaret  and  the  prince  of 
^Wales  were  actually  captured,  while  flying  from  Eggeshall  to  Chester, 
by  John  Cleger,  one  of  lord  Stanley's  servants,  and  spoiled  of  all  her 
je^rels  ;  but  while  they  were  rifling  her  baggage,  of  which  her  attendants 
had  charge,  she  seized  an  opportunity  of  escaping  with  the  prince.    On 
the  road  she  was  joined  by  the  duke  of  Somerset,  and,  after  a  thousand 
perils,  succeeded  in  reaching  Harlech-castle,  an  almost  impregnable 
fortress,  in  North  Wales,  where  she  was  honourably  received  and  man- 
fully protected  by  Dafyd  ap  Jeuan  ap  Einion,  a  Welsh  chieftain,  who, 
in  stature  and  courage,  resembled  one  of  the  doughty  Cambrian  giants 
of   metrical  romance.^    In  this  rocky  fastness,  which  appeared  as  if 
formed  by  nature  for  the  shelter  of  the  royal  fugitives,  they  remained 
safe  from  the  vindictive  pursuit  of  their  foes,  while  the  unfortunate 
king  was  conducted  to  London  by  those  whom  the  fortunes  of  war  had 
rendered  the  arbiters  of  his  fate.    He  was  treated  with  external  marks 
of  respect  by  the  victors ;  but  was  compelled  by  them  to  summon  a 
parliament  for  the  purpose  of  sanctioning  their  proceedings,  and  repro- 
bating those  of  his  faithful  friends.    During  the  interval  before  it  met 
at  Westminster,  and  while  all  parties  remained  in  uncertainty  as  to 
what  had  become  of  the  queen  and  the  prince  of  Wales,  Henry  was 
removed  for  a  short  time  to  Eltham,  and  permitted  to  recreate  himself 
with  hunting  and  field-sports,  in  which,  notwithstanding  his  mild  and 
«tudious  character,  Henry  VI.  appears  to  have  taken  much  pleasure. 

The  duke  of  York,  having  received  the  news  of  the  signal  triumph 
of  his  party,  entered  London  October  10th,  at  the  head  of  a  retinue 
of  five  hundred  horsemen,  with  the  sword  of  state  borne  before  him, 
and,  riding  straight  to  Westminster,  passed  through  the  hall  into  the 
house  of  lords,  advanced  to  the  regal  canopy,  and  laid  his  hand  upon  the 
throne,  with  a  gesture  and  look  implying  that  he  only  waited  for  an 
invitation  to  take  possession  of  it.  But  a  dead  silence  prevailed,  even 
among  his  own  partisans,  which  was  at  length  broken  by  the  archbishop 
of  Canterbury  asking  him  "  If  he  would  be  pleased  to  visit  the  king  ?**^ 
**  I  know  of  no  one  in  this  realm  who  ought  not,  rather,  to  visit  me," 
was  the  haughty  rejoinder  of  the  duke.  With  these  words  he  angrily 
left  the  house.  The  peers  by  whom  these  rival  claims  were  to  be 
decided  had,  to  a  man,  swom  their  liegemen's  oaths  to  king  Henry,  and 
to  him  they  actually  propounded  the  question  as  to  which  had  the  legal 
claim  to  the  crown,  himself  or  his  cousin  Richard,  duke  of  York? 
Henry,  though  a  captive  in  th§  power  of  his  rival,  replied  in  these 
words :  "  My  father  was  king ;  his  father  was  also  king :  I  have  worn 

1  Notes  to  the  Warkirorth  CJhronicle,  by  J.  0.  HalliweU.    Pennant.  , 
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the  crown  forty  years,  from  my  cradle ;  you  have  all  sworn  fealty  t<y 
me  as  your  sovereign,  and  your  fathers  have  done  the  like  to  my  &ther 
and  grandfather.  How,  then,  can  my  right  be  disputed  ?"  ^  He  i^reed, 
nevertheless,  to  recognise  the  duke  of  York  as  his  successor,  on  which 
condition  the  crown  was  guaranteed  to  himself  during  the  rest  of  his 
life.  Henry  was  next  compelled  by  those  who  had  the  custody  of  his 
person,  to  give  the  regal  sanction  to  a  peremptory  mandate  for  the 
return  of  his  consort  and  son  to  the  metropolis. 

Margaret  was  a  fugitive,  without  an  army,  without  allies,  kindred, 
or  money,  when  she  received  this  summons,  together  with,  the  Intel- 
ligence  that  the  rights  of  her  boy  had  been  passively  surrendered  by 
his  unfortunate  sire  to  the  hostile  princes  of  the  line  of  York,  ladings 
that  would  have  overwhelmed  any  other  female  with  despair,  had  the 
effect  of  rousing  all  the  energies  of  her  nature  into  a  resistless  deter- 
mination of  purpose  which,  for  a  time,  redeemed  the  cause  of  Lancaster 
from  ruin.  The  king  of  Scotland  was  the  son  of  a  Liancastnan 
princess ;  she  resolved  on  trying  the  efficacy  of  a  personal  application 
to  that  monarch  for  assistance  in  this  emergency.  Having  caused  a 
report  to  be  circulated  that  she  was  raising  forces  in  France,  Margaret 
quitted  her  rocky  eyrie  amoi^  the  wilds  of  Snowdon,  where  her  beauty, 
her  courage,  and  the  touching  circumstances  under  which  she  appeared, 
had  created  among  her  loyal  Welsh  adherents  an  interest  not  unlike 
that  which  is  occasionally  felt  for  the  distressed  queens  of  tragedy  and 
romance.  The  popular  Welsh  song,  Fm^d  iti  Peggy  han^  is  said  to 
have  been  the  effusion  of  the  bards  of  that  district  on  the  occasion  of  her 
departure. 

The  communication  between  Wales  and  Scotland  was  facilitated  fcis 
Margaret  by  the  proximity  of  Harlech-castle  to  the  *  Menai,'  on  which 
it  is  supposed  she  embarked  with  her  son  and  a  few  trusty  followers.* 
She  landed  in  Scotland  safely  with  her  boy,  but  found  the  whole 
country  filled  with  mourning  on  account  of  the  loss  of  their  kii^, 
James  H.,  her  energetic  ally,  who  was  slain  by  the  bursting  of  one  of 
his  own  cannon,  at  the  siege  of  Roxburgh-castle.  His  queen,  Mary 
of  Gueldres,  a  princess  of  a  kindred  spirit  to  the  royal  heroine  of  the 
Bed  rose,  had  continued  the  siege,  taken  the  castle,  and  was  then  a^ 
Edinburgh,  assisting  at  the  successive  solemnities  of  the  funeral  of  her 
deceased  lord  and  the  coronation  of  her  little  son,  James  III.  Margarei 
and  her  boy  were  very  differently  situated  from  the  victorious  queen- 
mother  of  Scotland  and  that  royal  minor,  to  whom  they  came  in  their 
destitution  and  sore  distress  as  fugitives  and  suppliants.  They  excited, 
however,  universal  sympathy  at  Dumfries,  and  were  so  well  received, 
that  Margaret  determined  to  take  up  her  abode  at  the  monastic  college 

1  Blackman.  p.  303.    LiDganL    HaU. 
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of  Hiincluden,  near  that  city,  where  she  was  hospitably  entertained  by 
James  Lindsay,  the  provost,  who  was  keeper  of  the  privy  seal  to  the 
queen-mother  of  Scotland.    Part  of  the  venerable  pile  where  Margaret 
of  AnjoTi  and  her  company  found  an  asylum  at  this  crisis  is  still  in 
existence,  picturesquely  situated  where  the  water  of  Cluden  empties 
itself  into  the  Nith.     From  Lincluden  the  fugitive  Enghsh  queen 
despatched  letters  to  the  king  and  the  queen-regent  of  Scotland,  announc- 
ing her  arrival  in  that  realm,  and  craving  hospitality  and  succour  in  her 
distress.     Nothing  could  be  more  friendly  and  consoling  than  the 
manner  in  which  the  royal  widow  of  Scotland,  who  was  nearly  related 
both,  by  blood  and  marriage  to  the  house  of  Lancaster,  responded  to  the 
appeal  of  her  unfortunate  guest,  whom  she  treated  in  all  respects  as  her 
equal.^     She  came  in  state,  with  the  young  king,  her  son,  to  welcome 
her  and  the  prince  of  Wales,  and  cheered  her  with  promises  of  assist- 
ance.    A  conference  between  the  two  queens  and  their  counsellors  took 
place  at  Lincluden,  and  lasted  twelve  days.^    The  exchequer  records  of 
Scotland  bear  witness  that  this  conference  was  not  a  dry  one,  for  there 
is  an  entry  of  charges  "  for  three  pipes  of  French  white  wine,  sent  to 
the  college  of  Lincluden,  and  drank  at  the  time  the  queen  was  there 
with  the  queen  and  prince  of  England."  ^ 

The  conferences  at  Lincluden  terminated  very  satisfactorily  for  Mar- 
garet, who  obtained  both  the  loan  of  money  and  the  promise  of  troops. 
While  the  armament  was  preparing,  she  was  kindly  entertained  by  her 
friend  the  Scottish  queen,  whom  she  accompanied  to  Falkland,  and  other 
of  the  royal  residences  of  that  realm.  The  following  notices  connected 
with  her  visit  to  Scotland  are  preserved  in  the  Exchequer  rolls,  27th  of 
August,  1460  :— 

*'  Payment  made  to  Dmican  DoncUus,  for  the  expenses  of  Margaret  of  England  staying  with 
our  lady  the  queen,  incurred  by  bringing  her  to  the  parts  of  Scotland,  by  order  of  the  keeper 
of  the  privy  seal,  of  the  sum  xviiZi.  xii«. ;  and  for  the  wages  of  two  grooms  of  the  prince  of 
Ei^Iand  abiding  in  Falkland,  for  the  keeping  of  the  horses  of  the  said  prince  thirteen  days, 
each  of  them  receiving  eight  pennies  a-day,  and  amounting  in  the  whole  to  xvi<.  viiid." 

The  royal  child  for  whom  this  equestrian  establishment  was  provided 
at  the  expense  of  the  court  of  Scotland,  had  not  completed  his  seventh 
year.  Not  all  the  respect  and  consideration,  however,  with  which  her- 
self and  her  boy  were  treated  in  that  hospitable  realm,  could  tempt 
queen  Margaret  to  prolong  her  stay  one  hour  longer  than  was  necessary 
to  place  her  at  the  head  of  an  army.  She  then  crossed  the  Scottish 
border,  unfurled  the  banner  of  the  Eed  rose,  and,  strengthened  by  all 
the  chivalry  of  Northumberland,  Cumberland,  Lancashire,  and  West- 
moreland, presented  herself  at  the  gates  of  York,  before  the  leaders  of 
the  White  rose  party  were  fully  aware  that  she  was  in  England.    At 

1  Chronicle  of  Auchinleck.    Histonrof  Gal-  11th  of  July,  1460,  to  1th.  of  March  the  same 

way.    Records  of  Scotland.               2  ibid.  year.— Excerpts  from  the  Scotch  exchequer 

3  Computum  or  charges  of  Donald  MacleUan  rolls,  kindly  commimicated  by  John  IUUdell» 
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York  she  convened  a  council  of  the  lords  of  her  party,  and  declared  her 
determination  of  marching  directly  to  London,  for  the  purpose  of  deli- 
vering her  captive  lord,  king  Henry,  from  the  hands  of  his  enemies ;  and 
the  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted.* 

The  duke  of  York,  who  had  by  no  means  anticipated  this  prompt  and 
bold  response  to  the  proclamation  he  had  enforced  his  royal  captiTe  to 
send  to  the  fugitive  queen,  left  London  with  the  earl  of  Salisbury,  at 
the  head  of  such  forces  as  could  be  hastily  collected,  to  check  the  fierce 
career  of  the  lioness  whom  they  had  rashly  roused  from  her  slumberous 
stupor  of  despair.  On  Christmas-eve  the  duke  reached  bis  strong 
castle  of  Sandal,  where,  with  five  thousand  men,  he  determined  to  await 
the  arrival  of  his  son  Edward,  who  was  raising  the  border  forces. 

Before  this  could  be  effected,  queen  Margaret  advanced  to  Wakefield, 
and  appearing  under  the  walls  of  Sandal-castle,  defied  the  duke  to  meet 
her  in  the  field  day  after  day,  and  used  so  many  provoking  taunts  on 
"his  want  of  courage  in  suffering  himself  to  be  tamely  braved  by  a 
woman,"  ^  that  York,  who  certainly  had  had  little  reason  to  form,  a  very 
lofty  idea  of  Margaret's  skill  as  a  military  leader,  determined  to  come 
forth  and  do  battle  with  her.  Sir  Davy  Hall,  his  old  servant,  repre- 
sented to  him  "  that  the  queen  was  at  the  head  of  eighteen  thousand 
men,  at  the  lowest  computation,  and  advised  him  ^to  keep  within  his 
castle,  and  defend  it  till  the  arrival  of  his  [son  with  the  border  forces." 
The  duke,  disdaining  this  prudent  counsel,  indignantly  replied, — ."  Ah, 
Davy,  Davy !  hast  thou  loved  me  so  long,  and  wouldest  thou  have  me 
dishonoured  ?  Thou  never  sawest  me  keep  fortress  when  I  was  regent 
in  Normandy,  where  the  dauphin  himself  with  his  [puissance  came  to 
besiege  me,  but  like  a  man,  and  not  like  a  bird  in  a  cage,  I  issued  and 
fought  with  mine  enemies, — to  their  loss  ever,  I  thank  God  I  And  if  I 
have  not  kept  mjrself  within  walls  for  fear  of  a  great  and  strong  prince, 
nor  hid  my  face  from  any  man  living,  wouldest  thou  that  I,  for  dread 
of  a  scolding  woman,  whose  only  weapons  are  her  tongue  and  her  nails, 
should  incarcerate  myself,  and  shut  my  gates  ?  Then  all  men  might 
of  me  wonder,  and  report  to  my  dishonour,  that  a  woman  hath  made 
me  a  dastard,  whom  no  man  could  ever  yet  prove  a  coward."  '  The 
duke  concluded  by  declaring  his  intention  to  advance  his  banner  in  the 
name  of  God  and  St.  George ;  then  with  his  brother-in-law,  the  earl 
of  Salisbury,  he  issued  from  his  stronghold  and  set  his  battle  in  array, 
in  the  hope  of  driving  his  female  adversary  from  the  field.** 

Margaret  had  drawn  up  her  puissance  in  three  bodies.  The  central 
force  was  commanded  by  Somerset,  under  her  directions ;  but  it  is  by 
no  means  certain  that  she  played  the  Amazon  by  fighting  in  person,  on 
this  or  any  other  occasion.    The  other  two  squadrons  were  ambushed 

iTWm.  of  Wore.  .     2  Hall,  p.  250. 

3  Hall's  Chronicle.    Sir  Davy  HaU  was  the  historian's  grandfather.  *  Ibid. 
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to  the  right  and  left,  under  the  orders  of  the  earl  of  "Wiltshire  and  lord 
Clifford ;  and  as  soon  as  York  had  entered  the  plain,  and  was  engaged 
by  the  vanguard,  they  closed  him  in  on  either  side,  "  like,"  says  Hall, 
"  a  fish  in  a  net,  or  a  deer  in  a  buck-stall ;  so  that  in  less  than  half  an 
hour  he,  manfully  fighting,  was  slain,  and  his  army  discomfited."  Two 
thousand  of  the  Yorkists  lay  dead  on  the  field,  and  the  ruthless  Clifford, 
on  his  return  from  the  pursuit,  in  which  he  had  slain  the  young  earl  of 
Eutland  in  cold  blood  on  Wakefield-bridge,  severed  the  head  of  the  duke 
of  York  from  his  lifeless  body,  crowned  it  with  paper,  and  presented  it 
to  queen  Margaret  on  the  point  of  a  lance,  with  these  words :  "  Madame, 
your  war  is  done.  Here  is  your  king's  ransom."  ^  The  Lancastrian 
peers  who  surrounded  the  queen  raised  a  burst  of  acclamation,  not 
immixed  with  laughter,  as  they  directed  the  attention  of  their  royal 
mistress  to  the  ghastly  witness  of  their  triumph.  Margaret  at  first 
shuddered,  turned  pale,  and  averted  her  eyes,  as  if  affrighted  by  the 
horrid  spectacle  thus  unexpectedly  offered  to  her  gaze ;  but  the  instinc- 
tive emotions  of  woman's  nature  were  quickly  superseded  by  feelings 
of  vindictive  pleasure,  and  when  she  was  urged  to  look  again  upon  "  this 
king  without  a  kingdom,"  who  had  endeavoured  to  wrest  the  crown  of 
England  from  her  husband  and  her  son,  she  looked  and  laughed — 
laughed  long  and  violently,  and  then  commanded  the  head  of  her  fallen 
foe  to  be  placed  over  the  gates  of  York.^  She  likewise  ordered  the  earl 
of  Salisbuiy,  who  was  among  the  prisoners,  to  be  led  to  the  scaffold  the 
following  day,  and  caused  his  head  to  be  placed  by  that  of  his  friend 
and  brother-in-law,  the  duke  of  York.^  In  the  blindness  of  her  pre- 
sumption, when  issuing  these  ordei-s,  she  bade  the  ministers  of  her 
vengeance  "  take  care  that  room  were  left  between  the  heads  of  York 
and  Salisbury  for  those  of  the  earls  of  March  and  Warwick,  which  she 
intended  should  soon  keep  them  company." 

The  demons  of  war  were  now  let  loose  in  all  their  destroying  fury, 
and  the  leaders  of  the  rival  parties  emulated  each  other  in  deeds  of  blood 
and  horror.  Edward,  earl  of  March,  won  a  battle  at  Mortimer's-cross, 
February  1st,  which  was  followed  by  a  sanguinary  execution,  in  reprisal 
for  his  brother's  murder,  and  the  outrage  offered  to  his  father's  remains. 
Queen  Margaret,  however,  pushed  on  impetuously  to  the  metropolis, 
with  the  intention  of  rescuing  her  captive  lord  from  the  thraldom  in 
which  he  had  been  held  ever  since  the  battle  of  ^Northampton.  It  must 
have  been  at  this  time  she  published  two  remarkable  manifestoes,  ad- 
dressed to  the  English  people,  asserting  the  right  of  her  royal  consort, 
and  her  determination  to  uphold  his  cause  and  that  of  the  prince  their 
son  against  all  false  and  evil-disposed  traitors,  and  endeavouring  at  the 
same  time  to  counteract  the  report  that  her  northern  allies  had  received 
from  her  the  promise  of  pillaging  all  England  south  of  the  Trent.  She 
.1  HalL  3  prevost.  3  HaU.    Lingard. 
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added  a  sooond  manifeeto,  in  the  name  of  her  young  son,  mnch  to  the 
same  purpose,  but  meant  more  particularly  to  reassure  the  city  of 
London ;  for  young  Edward  is  made  to  assert  how  improbable  it  was 
**  that  he,  descended  of  the  blood-royal,  and  inheriting  the  xjre-eminenoe 
of  the  realm,  should  intend  the  destruction  of  that  city,  which,  is  our 
lord's  [king  Henry's]  greatest  treasure."  The  address  concludes  with 
most  earnest  entreaties  for  all  men  to  have  such  care  of  king  Henry's 
royal  person,  "  that  by  the  malice  of  the  said  traitor  [York]  he  may 
take  no  hurt."  * 

While  Margaret  was  thus  providing  as  far  as  possible  for  tlie  safety  of 
her  consort,  Warwick,  at  the  head  of  his  puissance,  and  leading  his  royal 
prisoner  in  his  train,  intercepted  her  army,  took  possession  of  St.  Alban'is» 
and  filled  the  streets  with  archers  to  oppose  her  passage.  When  the 
queen  attempted  to  pass  through  the  town,  she  was  driven  back  by  a 
storm  of  arrows  from  the  market-place ;  but,  with  dauntless  intrepidity, 
she  forced  her  way  through  a  lane  into  St.  Peter's-street,  and  drove 
Warwick's  archers  back  upon  the  vanguard  of  his  army,  which  was 
encamped  on  Bamet-heath.  Here  a  furious  conflict  took  place,  almost 
hand  to  hand,  neither  party  giving  quarter.  Warwick's  army  was 
chiefly  composed  of  Londoners,  who  proved  no  match  for  the  stout 
northern  men  whom  Margaret  kept  pouring  upon  them.  Lovelace,  who 
commanded  a  large  body  of  the  city  bands,  having  a  secret  understand- 
ing with  the  queen,  kept  aloof  till  the  fortunes  of  the  day  were  decided 
in  her  favour.  On  the  approach  of  night,  the  Yorkists  dispersed  and 
.fled,  leaving  their  royal  prisoner,  king  Henry,  nearly  alone  in  a  tent, 
mth  lord  Montague,  his  chamberlain,  and  two  or  three  attendants,  ex- 
posed to  considerable  peril. 

The  queen  was  not  herself  aware  of  the  proximity  of  her  captive  lord 
to  the  scene  of  her  triumph,  till  his  faithful  servant,  Howe,  ran  to  lord 
Clifford's  quarters  to  announce  the  fact.  Attended  by  Clifford,  she  flew 
to  greet  him,  and  they  embraced  with  the  most  passionate  tokens  of  joy.* 
Margaret  exultingly  presented  the  young  prince  of  Wales,  who  had  been 
iier  companion  during  the  perils  of  that  stormy  day,  to  his  enfranchised 
sire  and  sovereign,  and  requested  Henry  to  bestow  knighthood  on  the 
fxallant  child,  and  thirty  more  of  their  adherents,  who  had  particularly 
distinguished  themselves  in  the  fight.  This  ceremonial  completed,  the 
king,  with  his  victorious  consort,  the  prince  of  Wales,  and  the  northern 
lords,  went  immediately  to  return  thanks  to  God,  in  the  abbey-church  of 
St.  Alban's,  for  the  deliverance  of  the  king.  They  were  received  by  the 
abbot  and  monks  with  hymns  of  triumph  at  the  church-door.  After 
this  solemn  office  was  performed,  the  king  and  queen  were  conducted  to 
their  apartments  in  the  abbey,  where  they  took  up  their  abode.' 

1  HarL  MS^  kindly  oommnnicatod  by  the  Bev.  Mr.  Tomliiwon. 
*  Carte.    Idngard.    Prevost.  »  HoUoshed. 
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The  queen  sullied  her  victory  by  the  execution  of  the  lord  Bonville 
and  Sir  Thomas  Kyriel.  Some  historians  have  said  they  were  beheaded 
in  the  presence  of  herself  and  the  young  prince  her  son,  in  defiance  of 
king  Henry's  promise  "  that  their  lives  should  be  spared,  if  they  re- 
mained in  the  tent  with  him  to  assist  in  protecting  him  during  the  rout 
at  St.  Alban's."  Unfortunately  for  Margaret,  the  provocations  she  had 
received  were  of  a  nature  calculated  to  irritate  her,  no  less  as  a  woman 
than  as  a  queen.  The  imputations  which  had  been  cast  by  party  mahce 
on  the  legitimacy  of  her  son,  had  naturally  kindled  the  bitterest  indig- 
nation in  her  heart,  and  the  attempt  to  exclude  him  from  the  succession, 
in  favour  of  the  hated  line  of  York,  acting  upon  her  passionate  maternal 
love  and  pride,  converted  all  the  better  feelings  of  her  nature  into  fierce 
and  terrific  impulses ;  till  at  length  the  graceful  attributes  of  mind  and 
manners  by  which  the  queen — ^the  beauty,  and  the  patroness  of  learning 
— ^had  been  distinguished,  were  forgotten  in  the  ferocity  of  the  Amazon 
and  the  avenger. 

The  parties  of  the  rival  roses  were  so  nicely  balanced,  in  point  of 
physical  force,  at  this  period,  that  one  false  step  on  either  side  was  sure 
to  prove  fatal  to  the  cause  of  the  person  by  whom  it  might  be  taken. 
That  person  was  queen  Margaret :  flushed  with  her  recent  triumphs, 
and  cherishing  a  wrathful  remembrance  of  the  disaffection  of  the 
Londoners,  she  sent  a  haughty  demand  of  provisions  for  her  army  to 
the  civic  authorities.  The  lord  mayor  was  embarrassed  by  this  requisi- 
tion ;  for,  though  he  was  himself  faithfully  attached  to  the  cause  of 
Lancaster,  his  fellow-citizens  were  greatly  opposed  to  it.  However,  he 
exerted  his  authority  to  procure  several  cart-loads  of  salt-fish,  bread, 
and  other  Lenten  fare,  for  the  use  of  the  queen's  army ;  but  the  popu- 
lace, encouraged  by  the  news  that  the  earl  of  Warwick  had  formed  a 
junction  with  the  army  of  the  victorious  heir  of  York,  and  that  they 
were  in  full  march  to  the  metropohs,  stopped  the  carts  at  Cripplegate. 
Margaret  was  so  highly  exasperated  when  she  learned  this,  that  she  gave 
permission  to  her  fierce  northern  auxiliaries  to  plunder  the  country  up 
to  the  very  gates  of  London.^  The  lord  mayor  and  recorder,  greatly 
alarmed,  sought  and  (through  the  influence  of  the  duchess  of  Bedford, 
lady  Scales,  and  Elizabeth  Woodville)  succeeded  in  obtaining  an  audience 
with  the  queen  at  Barnet,  for  the  purpose  of  dissuading  her  from  her 
impolitic  revenge.  Margaret  would  only  agree  to  stop  the  ravages  of 
her  troops  on  condition  of  being  admitted  with  her  army  into  the  city. 
The  lord  mayor  represented  the  impossibility  of  complying  with  her 
wish,  as  he  was  almost  her  only  adherent  in  London. 

Meantime,  her  greedy  northern  troops  commenced  their  depredations 
in  the  town  of  St.  Alban's ;  and  king  Henry  broke  up  the  conference 
between  the  queen  and  the  lord  mayor,  by  imploring  her  assistance  in 
1  HalL    Carte. 
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preserving  the  beautiful  abbey  of  St.  Alban's  from  fire  and  spoil  .^  The 
danger  that  threatened  their  lives  and  properties,  and  the  disgust  created 
by  the  vindictive  conduct  of  the  queen,  decided  all  London  and  its  vid- 
nity  to  raise  the  White  rose  banner,  on  the  approach  of  the  heir  of  York, 
with  Warwick,  at  the  head  of  forty  thousand  men.  The  firm  refusal 
of  the  citizens  to  admit  the  queen,  and  her  ill-disciplined  and  lawless 
troops,  within  their  walls,  compelled  her  to  retreat,  with  king  Heniy 
and  their  son,  the  prince  of  Wales,  towards  the  northern  counties.  The 
next  day  Edward  entered  London  in  triumph  :  he  was  received  by  the 
citizens  as  their  deliverer ;  and  on  the  4th  of  March  he  was  proclaimed 
long,  with  imiversal  acclamations,  by  the  style  and  title  of  Edward  IV.* 
It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  in  three  great  political  struggles,  the  suf- 
frages of  the  city  of  London  turned  the  balance.  The  empress  Hand, 
Margaret  of  Anjou,  and  Charles  I.  lost  all  with  the  goodwill  of  the 
citizens. 

The  recognition  of  Edward  IT.  by  the  Londoners,  though  generally 
considered  as  the  death-blow  to  the  cause  of  Lancaster,  only  served  to 
rouse  the  queen  to  greater  energy  of  action.  She  was  the  heroine  of 
the  northern  aristocracy  and  the  midland  ^counties,  who,  though  they 
liad  suffered  so  severely  for  their  devotion  to  her  cause,  were  still  ready 
to  rally,  at  her  need,  round  the  banner  of  the  Red  rose.  An  army  of 
sixty  thousand  men  was,  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  at  her  command  j 
but  her  generals,  Somerset  and  Clifford,  prevailed  on  Margaret  to  remain 
with  the  king  and  the  young  prince  of  Wales  at  York,  while  they  en- 
gaged the  rival  sovereign  of  England.^  Edward,  with  nearly  equal 
forces,  advanced  in  concert  with  the  earl  of  Warwick  to  Ferrybridge, 
where,  on  the  28th  of  March,  Clifford  and  his  men,  early  in  the  morning, 
won  the  bridge,  and  surprised  the  advanced  guard  of  the  Yorkists.  The 
able  generalship  and  hot  valour  of  king  Edward  retrieved  the  fortunes 
of  the  fight,  and  when  darkness  parted  the  combatants  he  remained  in 
possession  of  the  battle-field.  The  contest  was  renewed  in  the  fields 
between  Towton  and  Saxton,  with  redoubled  fury,  at  nine  the  foUovnng 
morning,  being  Palm-Sunday,  "which,"  says  the  chronicler,  "was  cele- 
brated that  day  with  lances  instead  of  palms."  A  heavy  snow-storm, 
drifting  full  in  the  JGaces  of  the  Lancastrian  party,  blinded  their  archeiSy 
who  shot  uncertainly ;  while  those  of  York  with  fatal  effect  discharged 
their  flight-arrows,  and  then,  advancing  a  few  paces,  shot  a  second 
shower  among  the  chivalry  of  the  Red  rose.'*  The  result  of  this  dread- 
ful battle,  where  the  strength  and  flower  of  the  Lancastrians  perished, 
is  best  described  in  the  immortal  verse  of  laureate  Southey : — 

"  Witness  Aire's  unhappy  water, 
Where  the  mthless  Clifford  fell ; 
And  where  Wharfe  noi  red  with  slaughter 

»  Whethampstede.  2  Lingard.    Hall.    Carte.  «  Hall.    Lingard.  -«  Ibid. 
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On  the  day  of  Towcester's  field, 
Gathering  in  its  guilty  flood 
The  carnage,  and  the  ill-spilt  blood 
That  forty  thousand  lives  could  yield, 
Cressy  was  to  this  but  sport, 
Folctiers  but  a  pageant  vain, 
And  the  work  of  Agincourt. 
Only  like  a  tournament." 

Margaret  fled,  with  her  consort  and  her  son,  to  Newcastle,  and  from 
thence  to  Abiwick-castle.  A  moumfiTl  welcome  awaited  her  there,  for 
its  gallant  lord  had  fought  and  fallen  in  her  cause  at  Towton. 

The  approach  of  the  victorious  Yorkists  rendered  it  expedient  for  the 
royal  fugitives  to  seek  refuge  in  Scotland,  Accompanied  by  king  Henry, 
their  son,  and  six  followers  only,  Margaret  crossed  the  border,  and 
baffling  pursuit  by  entering  the  wild  district  of  Galloway,  the  country 
of  her  friends  the  Douglases,  she  obtained  a  temporary  asylum  for  her 
lord  at  Kirkcudbright,  while  she  proceeded  with  the  little  prince  to 
plead  for  succour  in  the  Scottish  court.  The  following  brief  notice  of 
the  exiled  family  appears  in  one  of  the  Paston  letters :  "  King  Henry  is 
at  Kirkcudbrie,  with  four  men  and  a  child :  queen  Margaret  is  at  Edin- 
burgh with  her  son."  Henry  occupied  himself,  in  the  absence  of  his 
consort,  in  engaging  the  eari.  of  Angus  to  assist  him  with  troops  for  the 
recovery  of  his  dominions ;  in  return  for  which,  he  promised  him  an 
English  dukedom,  and  all  the  lands  north  of  the  Trent  and  Humber. 
"  And  so,"  says  Home  of  Godscroft,  "  the  treaty  was  sealed  and  sub- 
scribed with  a  *  Henry '  as  long  as  the  whole  sh^t  of  parchment, — the 
worst  shapen  letters,  and  the  worst  put  together,  that  I  ever  saw.**  ^ 

Margaret  received  a  kind  and  honourable  welcome  from  the  queen- 
regent  of  Scotland,  and,  to  the  astonishment  of  all  Europe,  succeeded 
in  concluding  a  treaty  of  betrothal  between  her  son  Edward,  prince  of 
Wales,  and  the  princess  Margaret,  sister  to  the  young  king  James  HI. 
It  was,  perhaps,  her  eagerness  to  secure  this  alliance  which  betrayed 
Margai-et  into  the  unpopular  measure  of  ceding  Berwick  to  the  Scotch, 
which  has  left  an  indelible  blot  on  her  memory  as  a  queen  of  England. 
Margaret,  probably,  resided  at  the  palace  of  Dunfermline  while  these 
n^otiations  were  pending:  her  name  is,  at  any  rate,  connected  with  a 
local  tradition,  which  implies  that  the  good  women  of  that  royal 
borough  were  indebted  to  her  for  the  acquisition  of  the  useful  and  civi- 
lizing art  of  needlework,  with  which,  though  accustomed  to  the  labours 
of  the  distaff  and  the  loom,  they  were  previously  unacquainted.  The 
old  inhabitants  of  that  district  stiU  acknowledge  their  obligations  to  the 
illustrious  stranger  in  the  following  quamt  distich : — 

"  May  God  bless  Mwgaret  of  Aj^ou, 
For  die  taught  our  Dunfermline  websters  to  sew." 

It  is  pleasant  to  be  able  to  quote  even  this  rude  rhyme  in  commemora- 
1  Lives  of  the  Douglases. 
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tion  of  the  feminine  accomplishments  of  the  Bellona  of  English  histoiy, 
whom  the  general  reader  would  rather  expect  to  find  instructing  the 
bonnie  Scots  to  sharpen  battle-axes,  than  beguiling  her  sorrowful  hours 
by  teaching  their  wives  and  daughters  to  handle  needles.  Yet  tiiere  is 
nothing  inconsistent  with  Margaret's  real  characteristics  in  the  tradition : 
she  inherited  her  father's  love  for  the  refinements  of  polished  life,  and 
possessed  a  natural  taste  for  the  statistics  of  trade  and  commerce.  She 
was,  moreover,  the  patroness  of  the  only  female  company  ever  esta- 
blished in  England, — the  sisterhood  of  the  silk-women,  an  evidence  of 
the  interest  she  took  in  the  industrious  occupations  of  her  own  sex,  and 
her  desire  to  improve  their  condition  in  the  state.  Circunistances  com- 
pelled her  to  become  a'  leader  of  armies ;  but  her  royal  fotmdation  of 
Queen's  College,  Cambridge,  and  the  fact  of  her  fitting  out  ships,  at  her 
own  expense,  to  trade  with  the  ports  of  the  Mediterranean,  prove  that 
nature  intended  her  for  better  things.  The  stormy  influence  of  evil 
times  acted  for  evil  on  her  excitable  temperament,  and  turned  her  ener- 
gies to  fierce  and  destructive  purposes,  Edward  IV.  was  accustomed  to 
say,  "  He  feared  her  more  when  a  fugitive,  and  in  want  of  the  absolute 
necessaries  of  life,  than  he  did  all  the  princes  of  the  house  of  Lancaster 
combined."  ^  She  was,  indeed,  the  only  individual  of  that  party  who 
possessed  sufficient  talent  to  give  him  cause  for  uneasiness.  The  friendly 
relations  she  had  succeeded  in  establishing  with  the  Scottish  queen  and 
cabinet  secured  so  honourable  and  suitable  an  asylum  for  king  Henry, 
that  he  was  enabled  to  emerge  from  his  retreat  at  Kirkcudbright^  and 
appear  in  his  own  character  once  more. 

The  exchequer  rolls  of  Scotland  bear  record  of  payments  made  before 
the  22nd  of  Febmary,  1461,  to  John  Kincard,  keeper  of  the  palace  of 
Linlithgow,  for  repairing  the  said  palace  in  expectation  of  the  comiuQ 
of  the  king  of  England;  also  of  payment  of  the  sum  of  51/.  Is.  lid, 
to  Sir  Henry  Kingham,  steward  of  the  queen  [of  Scotland],  for  expenses 
incurred  by  the  latter  in  Dumfries,  Lanark,  and  Linlithgow,  in  sally 
[salvage  or  wild]  cattle  and  sheep  dehvered  to  the  king  and  queen  of 
England."  2  The  pecuniary  distress  of  the  royal  pair  is  sufficiently  in- 
dicated by  the  next  entry  of  the  same  date  :  "  Payment  made  of  one 
hundred  pounds  to  the  queen  of  England  for  a  golden  chalice  or  cnj), 
pledged  to  our  lady  the  queen,  through  the  hands  of  the  keeper  of  the 
privy  seal."  There  is  also  an  entry  of  payment  made  between  the  17th 
of  March,  1461,  and  the  penult  of  July,  of  two  hundred  pounds  to  the 
queen  of  England,  and  of  grain  and  provender  for  six  horses  of  the  prince 
of  England  in  Falkland  during  twenty-three  days,  by  order  of  our  lady 
the  queen." '  Edward  of  Lancaster  was  at  that  time  treated  as  the  be- 
trothed of  the  sister  of  the  youthful  sovereign  of  Scotland. 

1  Le  Moine. 
'  Excerpts  from  the  Exchequer  r^lls  of  Scotland,  comxnumcated  by  Mr.  RlddelL         »  Ibid. 
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^Wliile  Margaret  of  Anjou,  with  the  formidable  activity  of  a  chess- 
queen,  was  attempting,  from  her  safe  refuge  in  Scotland,  to  check  her 
adversary's  game,  she  was,  with  the  king  her  husband  and  her  little  son, 
proscribed  and  attainted  by  the  parliament  of  the  rival  sovereign  of 
England,  and  it  was  forbidden  to  all  their  former  subjects  to  hold  any 
sort  of  commimication  v^ith  them,  on  pain  of  death.^  The  whole  of 
England  was  now  subjected  to  the  authority  of  Edward  IV. ;  yet  there 
was  still  an  undying  interest  pervading  the  great  body  of  the  people 
in  favour  of  the  blameless  monarch,  to  whom  their  oaths  of  allegiance 
liad  been  in  the  first  instance  plighted.  Poetry,  that  powerful  pleader 
to  the  sympathies  of  generous  natures  in  behalf  of  fallen  princes, 
failed  not  to  take  the  holy  Henry  for  its  theme.  The  following  lines, 
from  the  contemporary  verses  of  John  Awdlay,  the  blind  poet,  have 
some  rugged  pathos,  and  afford  a  specimen  of  the  minstrelsy  of  the 

period  : — 

"  I  pray  you,  sirs,  of  your  gentry, 
Sing  this  carol  reverently. 
For  it  is  made  of  king  Henry. 
Great  need  for  him  we  have  to  pray ; 
If  he  fare  well,  well  shall  we  be, 
Or  else  we  may  lament  full  sorely : 
For  him  shall  weep  full  many  an  eye^ 
Thus  prophesies  the  blind  Awdlay."* 

The  devoted  nature  of  the  attachment  Margaret  excited  among  the 
Lancastrian  chiefe,  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  letter  from  two 
of  her  adherents,  whom  she  had  sent,  with  the  duke  of  Somerset,  on  a 
private  mission  to  her  royal  kinsman  and  friend,  Charles  VII.  These 
letters,  which  were  intended  to  break  to  the  luckless  queen  the  cala- 
mitous tidings  of  that  monarch's  death,  were  addressed  to  Margaret  in 
Scotland,  but  were  intercepted  at  sea : — 

«  Please  your  good  graoe^  we  have  since  your  coming  hither  written  to  your  highness  thrice, 
one  by  the  carvel  in  which  we  came^  the  other  two  from  Dieppe.  But,  madam,  it  was  all  one 
thing  in  substance,— putting  you  in  knowledge  of  your  uncle's  death  (Charles  VII.).  whom 
God  assoil,  and  how  we  stood  arrested,  and  do  yet  But  on  Tuesday  next  we  [shall  up  to  the 
king  (Louis  XL)  your  cousin-german.  His  commissaires,  at  the  first  of  our  tarrying,  took  all 
OUT  letters  and  writings,  and  bare  them  up  to  the  king,  leaving  my  lord  of  Somerset  in  keep- 
ing [under  arrest]  at  the  castle  of  Arques,  and  my  fellow  Whyttingham  and  me  (for  we  had 
safe-conduct)  in  the  town  of  Dieppe,  where  we  are  yet. 

•*  Madam,  fear  not,  but  be  of  good  comfort ;  and  beware  ye  venture  not  your  person,  ne  my 
lord  the  prince,  by  sea,  till  ye  have  other  word  firom  us,  unless  your  person  cannot  be  sure  where 
ye  are,  and  extreme  necessity  drive  ye  thence.  And  for  God's  sake  let  the  king's  highness  be 
advised  of  the  same,  for,  as  we  are  informed,  the  earl  of  March  (Edward  IV.)  Is  into  Wales  by 
land,  and  hath  sent  his  navy  thither  by  sea.  And  madam,  think  verily,  as  soon  as  we  be 
delivered,  we  tHaaH.  come  straight  to  yon,  unless  death  take  us  by  the  way  (which  we  trust  he-- 


1  Bolls  of  Parliament    Rymer's  Foedera.  Mr.  Halliwell's  clever  Introduction  to  the 

»  We  have  a  little  modernised  the  spelling  Warkworth   Chronicle,    from    MS.   Douoe ; 

of  ihJB  literary  curiosity,  which  is  quoted  in  Bib.  BodL  Oxon.    No.  302,  foL  29,  voL  a.  ^ 
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will  not),  tiU  we  see  the  king  and  yon  peaceably  again  in  yonr  realm ;  the  which  we  beseech 
God  Boon  to  see,  and  to  send  you  that  your  highness  deslreth.  Written  at  Dieppe  the  30th  diy 
Of  Auguit,  1461.  «  Yovx  true  subjects  and  liegemen, 

«  HuKOSSFOBD  and  WHrmKOHAai.*^ 

These  faithful  adherents  of  Margaret  had,  with  the  duke  of  Somerset, 
"been  arrested  in  the  disguise  of  merchants  by  the  orders  of  Louis  XI,^ 
-who,  with  his  usual  selfish  policy,  was  willing  to  propitiate  the  victori- 
ous Edward  of  York : "  after  much  trouble,  queen  Margaret  succeeded 
in  obtaining  their  liberation  through  the  intercession  of  the  count  of 
Charolois.  "In  the  month  of  March,"  says  "William  of  Worcester, 
^'the  duke  of  Somerset  returned  in  a  ship  from  Flanders  to  Scotland ; 
and  the  queen  of  Scotland  conceived  the  greatest  hatred  to  him,  because 
he  revealed  her  too  favourable  regard  for  him  to  the  king  of  France,  for 
which  she  carried  her  resentment  to  such  a  height,  that  she  engaged  the 
lord  of  Hailes  to  devise  a  plot  for  taking  away  his  life."  Though 
Somerset  was  so  fortunate  as  to  escape  the  vengeance  he  so  richly 
merited,  this  untoward  business  was  doubtless  the  cause  of  breaking  up 
the  friendly  relations  which  Margaret  had  established  with  the  court  of 
Scotland,  for  we  find  that,  in  the  first  week  in  April,  she  and  her  son, 
and  a  party  of  their  followers,  embarked  at  Kirkcudbright  for  France. 
The  same  month,  the  earl  of  Warwick,  with  other  Yorkist  nobles, 
came  to  Dumfries  on  an  embassy  for  contracting  a  marriage  between 
the  Scottish  queen  and  their  victorious  sovereign,  Edward  IV.  As 
Domfries  is  but  three  hours'  journey  from  Kirkcudbright,  there  was 
good  cause  for  Margaret's  departure ;  but,  doubtless,  she  had  already 
received  her  conge^  to  pave  the  way  for  the  reception  of  the  Yorkist 
ambassade.^ 

Margaret,  being  entirely  destitute  of  money,  was  indebted  for  the 
means  of  performing  this  voyage  to  the  gratitude  of  a  French  merchant, 
to  whom,  in  her  early  days,  she  had  rendered  an  important  service  at 
her  £Either's  court  at  NancL  He  had  since  amassed  great  wealth,  by 
establishing  a  commercial  intercourse  between  the  Low  Countries  and 
Scotland.  He  was  in  Scotland  at  the  time  of  Margaret's  sore  distress, 
and  provided  her  with  ships  and  money  for  the  purpose  she  required.* 
Tiie  pecuniary  aid  supplied  by  private  friendship  is,  however,  seldom 
proportioned  to  the  exigencies  of  exiled  royalty,  and  Margaret  was  com- 
pelled to  make  an  appeal  to  the  compassion  of  the  duke  of  ifoetagne 
immediately  after  she  entered  his  dominions.  The  duke  received  her 
well  and  honourably,  and  presented  her  with  the  seasonable  donation  of 
twelve  thousand  crowns ;  with  which  she  was  enabled  to  administer  to 
the  necessities  of  some  of  her  ruined  followers,  and  to  pursue  her  jour- 
ney to  Chinon,  in  Normandy,  where  Louis  XI.  was  with  his  court,  "  It 
was  to  that  imperiiurbable  politician — that  man  without  a  human  sym- 

1  Paston  Papers,  vol  i.  p.  247.  »  Wm.  of  Wor.,  R),  491—3. 
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pathy — ^that  the  fallen  queen  turned  in  her  despair,  not  knowing  where 
else  to  look  for  aid."  Louis  was  cousin-german  both  to  Margaret  and  her 
consort,  for  Henry  YI.  was  the  'son  of  his  aunt,  Katherine  of  Valois, 
and  Margaret  was  the  daughter  of  his  matomal  uncle,  Ben^  of  Anjou  ; 
bat  what  were  ties  of  kindred  or  a£fection  to  a  prince,  who  constantly 
played  among  his  royal  compeers  the  part  which  ^sop  has  assigned  to 
the  fox  in  the  fable  ?  Louis  had  watched,  with  malicious  pleasure,  the 
progressive  acts  of  the  sanguinary  tragedy  of  the  rival  roses,  and  done 
his  utmost  to  keep  up  the  fierce  strife  by  underhand  excitement.  Such, 
indeed,  had  always  been  the  poHcy  of  France  during  domestic  broils  in 
filmland  ;  but  Lous,  with  a  keen  eye  to  his  political  interest,  calculated 
on  being  able  to  snatch  a  portion  of  the  prey  for  which  the  kindred  lions 
of  Plantagenet  were  contending.  The  moment  for  him  to  make  l^e 
attempt  he  conceived  was  now  at  hand,  and  with  sarcastic  satisfaction 
thus  intimated  his  anticipated  success  to  one  of  his  ministers  i-— '^  As 
soon  as  you  receive  my  letters,  come  to  Amboise.  You  will  find  me 
there,  preparing  for  the  good  cheer  I  shall  have,  to  recompense  me  for 
all  the  trouble  I  have  had  in  this  country  aU  the  winter.  The  queen 
of  England  has  arrived.  I  pray  you  to  hasten  hither,  that  we  may  con- 
sult on  what  I  have  to  do.  I  shall  ccanm^ice  on  Tuesday,  and  expect 
to  play  my  game  to  some  purpose ;  so,  if  you  have  nothing  very  good  to 
suggest,  I  shall  work  it  out  my  own  way,  and  I  assure  you  I  foresee 
good  winnings."  * 

"  The  good  cheer,"  says  Michelet>  "  that  Louis  had  in  view,  was  the 
recovery  of  Calais,  and  to  recover  it  by  English  hands  in  the  name  of 
Henry  YI.  and  of  Marguerite.  That  sad  queen  of  England,  sick  with 
shame  and  thirst  of  vengeance  since  her  defeat  at  Towton,  had  followed 
Louis  from  place  to  place,*^to  Bourdeaux,  to  Ohinon,  imploring  his  as- 
sistance. Louis  played  with  her  impatience,  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  her 
supplications,  and  allowed  her  to  remain  in  suspense.  What  had  she 
to  give  him  ?  Nothing  but  her  honour  and  promises  of  gratitude.  Louis 
demanded  proofs,  something  tangible."^  When,  at  last,  he  granted  an 
audience  to  his  unfortunate  kinswoman,  and  she  threw  herself  at  his 
feet,  and  with  floods  of  tears  implored  his  assistance  in  behalf  of  her 
dethroned  consort,  she  found  him  callous  to  her  impassioned  eloquence, 
and  not  only  indifil^rent  to  her  grief,  but  eager  to  profit  by  the  adverse 
circumstances  which  had  brought  her  as  a  suppliant  to  the  foot  of  his 
throne.  The  only  condition  on  which  he  would  even  advance  a  small 
loan  of  20,000  livres  in  her  dire  necessity  was,  that  she  should,  in  the 
name  of  king  Henry,  pledge  Calais  to  him  as  a  security  for  its  repay- 
ment within  twelve  months.  The  exigency  of  her  situation  compelled 
Mai^aret  to  accede  to  these  hard  terms.  Probably  she  considered,  in 
the  very  spirit  of  a  female  politician,  that  she  made  little  sacrifice  in 
1  MicbelAt,  Hlstolre  de  Fnace^  torn.  TilL  p.  161.  ^  Ibid. 
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stipulating  to  surrender  that  which  was  not  in  her  possession,  and  which, 
after  all,  Louis  never  got. 

The  agreement  into  which  queen  Margaret  entered  with  Louis  did  not, 
as  her  enemies  have  represented,  involve  the  sale  of  Calais,  but  simply 
amounted  to  a  mortgage  of  that  important  place.  The  document  by  whidi 
the  arrangement  is  explained  is  still  preserved  in  the  archives  of  France.' 
This  transaction  was  reported  greatly  to  Margaret's  disadvantage  in  Eng- 
land, and,  like  the  recent  surrender  of  Berwick,  was  considered  by  the 
great  body  of  the  people  as  an  act  of  treason  againt  the  realm.  Louis 
bestowed  many  deceitful  marks  of  regard  on  Mao^ret  while  this  n^otift- 
tion  was  in  progress,  and  she  was  complimented  by  being  united  with  him 
in  the  office  of  sponsor  to  the  infant  son  of  the  duke  and  duchess  of 
Orleans,  afterwards  Louis  XIL  of  France,  whom  she  presented  at  the 
baptismal  font.' 

It  was  fruitless  for  Margaret  to  look  for  succour  from  her  own  family* 
King  Rend  and  his  son  were  engaged  in  a  desperate  and  ruinous  contest 
with  Alphonso,  king  of  Arrs^n,  which  the  resources  of  Anjon  and 
Provenpe  were  over-taxed  to  support.'  Kindred  and  countrymen  hai 
failed  her  in  her  sore  adversity,  but  her  appeal  to  all  true  knights  ts 
aid  her  in  her  attempts  to  redress  the  wrongs  of  her  royal  spouse,  ani 
vindicate  the  rights  of  her  son,  met  with  a  response  which  proved  that 
the  days  of  chivalry  were  not  ended.  "  If  we  are  to  believe  the  French 
historians,"  says  Guthrie,  **  Pierre  Brezd,  the  seneschal  of  Normand^^ 
impelled  by  a  more  tender  motive  than  that  of  compassion  or  ambition, 
entered  as  a  volunteer,  with  two  thousand  men,  into  her  service.** 
Brezd  had  formerly  becai  the  minister  and  fEtvomite  of  Mai^aret's  uncle, 
Charles  YIL  He  was  one  of  the  commissioners  by  whom  her  inauspi- 
cious marriage  with  Henry  YI.  was  negotiated,  and  he  had  greatly  dj»» 
tinguished  himself  at  her  bridal  tournament.  Eighteen  years  of  care 
and  sorrow  had  passed  over  the  royal  beauty,  in  whose  honour  Sir 
Pierre  de  Brezd  had  maintained  the  pre-eminence  of  the  "  daisye  flower,*^ 
against  all  challengers,  in  the  Place  de  Carrifere ;  *  and  now  that  she,  who- 
had  been  the  star  and  inspiration  of  the  poets  and  chevaUers  of  Franca^ 
had  returned  to  her  native  land,  desolate,  sorrowHStricken,  and  dis- 
crowned, Pierre  de  Brezd  manifested  a  devotion  to  her  interests  which 
proved  how  little  external  circumstances  had  to  do  with  the  attachment» 
excited  by  t;his  princess. 


CHAPTER  HI. 

Margaret  sailed  for  England  in  October,  after  an  absence  of  ^vb 

months,  and,  eluding  the  vigilance  of  Edward's  fleet,  which  had  been 

long  in  waiting  to  intercept  her,  she  made  the  coast  of  Northumberland. 

1  Liogard.         2  PhUip  de  Gamines.    Barante.    -     *  Barante.    VHteneava  «  Iba 
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She  attempted  to  land  at  Tynemouth,  but  the  garrison  pointed  their 
cannon  against  her.*  According  to  some  accounts,  she  resolutely  effected 
her  purpose,  but  had  scarcely  set  her  foot  on  shore,  when  the  foreign 
levy,  nnderstanding  that  Warwick  was  in  the  field  at  the  head  of  forty 
thousand  men,  fled  to  their  ships  in  a  panic,  leaving  queen  Margaret,  her 
eon,  and  Brez^  almost  alone.  A  fisherman's  boat  was  the  only  vessel 
that  could  be  obtained  for  these  illustrious  fugitives,  and  in  this  frail 
bark  they  escaped  the  fury  of  the  storm  which  dashed  the  tall  ships  of 
the  recreants  who  had  forsaken  them  on  the  rocky  coast  of  Bamborough. 
Margaret  and  Brez^  were  the  first  who  carried  the  evil  tidings  of  the 
loss  of  her  munitions  and  dearly-purchased  treasuAs  to  her  anxious 
friends  at  Berwick.^  Hope  must  have  been  an  undying  faculty  of 
Margaret's  nature,  and  at  this  crisis  it  animated  her  to  exertions  almost 
beyond  the  powers  of  woman.  The  winter  was  unusually  severe,  and 
«he,  the  native  of  a  southern  clime,  exposed  herself  unshrinkingly  to 
every  sort  of  hardship.  Once  more  she  sought  and  obtained  assistance 
from  the  Scotch,  and  placed  her  devoted  champion,  Brez^,  at  the  head 
of  the  forces  with  which  she  was  supplied.  She  then  brought  king 
Henry  into  the  field,  who  had  previously  been  hidden  in  her  safe  refuge 
at  Harlech-castle.  Their  precious  boy  she  left  at  Berwick,'  not  wishing 
to  expose  his  tender  childhood,  though  by  this  time  well  inured  to 
iiardships,  to  a  northern  campaign  during  so  inclement  a  winter.  This 
was  her  first  separation  from  her  son,  and  doubtless  it  was  keenly  felt  by 
Margaret,  who  was  apt  at  times  to  forget  the  heroine  in  the  mother. 
Success  at  first  attended  her  efforts :  the  important  fortresses  of  Bam- 
l)orough,  Alnwick,  and  Dunstanburgh  were  taken  by  her,  and  garrisoned 
with  Scotch  and  Frenchmen.  But  these  alliances  did  her  more  harm 
Ihan  good  with  the  people  of  England,  and  popular  prejudice  is  always 
2nore  terrible  to  princes  "  than  an  army  with  banners." 

In  the  course  of  this  campaign  a  defection  happened  among  her  own 
party,  for  which  Margaret  was  unprepared.  Somerset,  for  whose  house 
^lie  had  sa<;rificed  so  much,  surrendered  the  castle  .'of  Bamborough  to 
Warwick,  on  condition  of  receiving  a  pension  from  king  Edward,  and 
with  Suffolk  and  Exeter,  carried  perjured  homage  to  the  throne  of  that 
monarch.  This  was  followed  by  the  fall  of  Dunstanburgh  ;  yet  Mar- 
garet continued  courageously  to  struggle  against  fortune,  and  succeeded 
in  winning  back  Somerset,  Exeter,  and  Percy  to  the  banner  of  the  Red 
rose.  Then  the  earl  of  Warwick,  with  an  army  of  20,000  men,  invested 
Alnwick,  in  which  PieiTe  de  Brez^  was  shut  up  with  500  of  his  French 
followers,  chiefly  volunteers  of  noble  birth,  who  from  motives  of  the 
most  romantic  chivalry  had  engaged  in  the  cause  of  their  royal  country- 
woman, queen  Margaret.  She  was,  of  course,  painfully  solicitous  for 
the  safety  of  these  devoted  friends,  and  made  earnest  entreaties  to  that 
^  Hollnsbed.  TrusseL  Monstrelet.  Prevost.     2  HaU.  Holimhed.  TrusseL  1  JnganL     ^  Ibid. 
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powerful  Scotch  magnate,  the  earl  of  Angus,  to  attempt  their  dellYeranoe. 
Angus  briefly  replied,  "  Madam,  I  will  do  my  best."  He  presently 
assembled  a  thousand  cavaliers,  with  which  he  scoured  across  the  bor- 
der, bringing  with  him  five  hundred  horses  ready  saddled  and  bridled. 
When  he  came  within  sight  of  the  castle,  he  arranged  a  bold  &ont  line 
of  battle  as  if  he  intended  to  attack  the  besieging  army ;  and  while  he 
thus  amused  them,  sent  his  five  hundred  spare  horses,  uader  the  escort 
of  some  choice  troops,  to  a  postern  of  the  castle,  whence  the  Frenchmen 
issued  forth,  mounted  them,  and  rode  o£t  witii  him  and  his  northern 
cavalry.  Some  of  the  English  nobles  told  the  earl  of  Warwick  that  it 
was  a  great  af&ont  to  them  to  allow  the  Frenchmen  to  be  thns  carried 
from  under  their  noses,  as  it  were,  by  such  a  handful  of  men,  and  were 
eager  to  pursue  and  stop  them ;  but  Warwick  told  them  his  orders  wer» 
to  take  the  castle,  which  he  should  thus  gain  on  easy  terms.  "  Who 
knows,"  said  he,  "  what  more  men  they  may  have  ambushed  in  the 
park,  or  elsewhere  ?  Let  them  take  the  men ;  I  shall  get  the  castle, 
which  is  all  that  my  commission  enjoins^"  Angus  returned  merrily, 
without  the  loss  of  a  single  man,  to  queen  Margaret,  and  told  her 
he  had  performed  his  prc«nise,  and  brought  her  an  acceptable  present, 
--even  all  her  French  chevaliers,  for  whose  safety  she  had  been  so 
anxious.^ 

In  the  spring  of  1463,  "  England  was  again  set  on  a  field  "  at  the 
fatal  battle  of  Hexham.  "King  Henry,"  says  Hall,  "was  the  best 
horseman  of  his  company  that  day,  for  he  fled  so  fast,  no  one  could 
overtake  him;  yet  he  was  closely  pursued,  and  three  of  his  horse- 
men, or  body-guard,  with  their  horses,  trapped  in  blue  velvet,  were 
captured, — one  of  themTwearing  the  imfortunate  monarch's  cap  of  state, 
called  a  *  bicocket,'  embroidered  with  two  crowns  of  gold,  and  onrn- 
mented  with  pearls."  Margaret  succeeded  in  effecting  her  escape  with 
the  prince  and  a  few  of  her  people.  They  fled  towards  the  Scotch  bor- 
der, taking  with  them  as  many  of  the  crown  jewels  and  other  treasures 
as  they  could  secure :  among  these,  as  the  unfortunate  heroine  after- 
wards told  her  cousin,  the  duchess  of  Bourbon,  were  some  large  vessels 
of  silver  and  gold,  which  she  hoped  to  have  carried  safely  into  Scotland  ; 
but  while  thus  laden,  she  and  her  compsaiy  were  overtaken  by  a  party 
of  plunderers,  who  robbed  them  of  everything,  and  even  despoiled  her 
and  the  little  prince  of  Wales  of  their  ornaments  and  rich  array, — fjatal 
trappings  of  state,  which,  being  of  a  fashion,  colour,  and  material  rigo- 
rously forbidden  by  the  sumptuary  laws  to  persons  of  lower  degree,  of 
cpurse  betrayed  the  rank  of  the  royal  fugitives,  and  subjected  the  imfor- 
tunate queen  to  very  barbarous  treatment.    "  They  dragged  her,"  *  she 

1  lives  of  the  Douglases,  Home  of  Gods-  from  Margaret's  narrative  of  her  perOons  ad- 
croft.  ventures  on  her  retreat  from  Hexham,  related 

2  These  particulars,  which  diifer  from  those  hy  herself  to  the  duchess  de  Bourbon  at  fit 
ia  the  earlier  editions  of  this  work,  are  derived  Pol,  In  the  presence  of  George  ChasteJUin,  tb& 
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said,  "  with  brutal  violence  and  furious  menaces  before  their  leader,  held 
a  drawn  sword  in  readines&  to  cut  her  throat,  and  threatened  her  with 
all  sorts  of  tortures  and  indignities ;  whereupon  she  threw  herself  on 
her  knees  with  clasped  hands,  weeping  and  crjdng  aloud  for  mercy,  and 
implored  them  by  every  consideration,  human  or  divine,  and  for  the 
honour  of  nobility,  of  royalty,  and  above  all,  for  the  sake  of  womanhood, 
to  iiave  pity  on  her,  and  not  to  mangle  or  dis%ure  her  unfortunate 
body,  so  as  to  prevent  it  from  being  recognised  after  death.  For  al- 
thoTigh,"  continued  she,  "  I  have  had  the  ill-luck  to  fall  into  your 
liands,  I  am  the  daughter  and  the  wife  of  a  king,  and  was  in  past  time 
recognised  by  yourselves  as  your  queen.  Wherefore,  if  now  you  stain 
yo\ir  hands  with  my  blood,  your  cruelty  will  be  held  in  abhorrence  by 
all  men,  throughout  all  ages*"  She  accompanied  these  wordis  wiiii 
floods  of  tears,  and  then  began  to  recommend  herself  with  earnest 
prayers  to  the  mercy  of  Qod.^ 

"yT^hile  Margaret  was  engaged  in  these  agonizing  supplications,  some 
of  the  ruflSans  began  to  quarrel  about  the  division  of  the  rich  booty  of 
which  they  had  despoiled  her.    From  angry  words,  they  fell  to  furious 
fighting  one  with  another  :  a  dreadful  slaughter  ensued,  which  proved 
a  providential,  diversion  in  favour  of  the  royal  prisoners,  for  the  men 
who  had  been  preparing  to  put  the  queen  to  a  cruel  death,  ran  to  take 
part  in  the  conflict  in  order  to  secure  their  share  of  the  plunder,  and 
paid  no  further  heed  to  her  or  her  son*    Margaret  took  advantage  of 
their  attention  being  thus  withdrawn  to  address  herself  to  a  squire,  who 
was  liie  only  person  remaining  near  her,  and  conjured  him,  "  by  the 
passion  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  to  have  pity  on  her,  and 
do  what  he  could  to  assist  her  to  make  her  escape."    The  squire,  whose 
heart  God  had  touched  with  compassion  for  her  distress,  and  who  was 
luckily  provided  with  a  horse,  which  was  able  and  willing  to  carry,  not 
only  double,  but  threefold^  responded  to  her  appeal  in  these  encouraging 
words :  "  Madam,  mount  behind  me,  and  you,  my  lord  prince,  be- 
fore;  and  I  wiU  save  you,  or  perish  in  the  attempt."    Margaret  and 
her  boy  promptly  complied  with  this  direction,  and  made  off  unpur- 
sued,  the  ruffians  being  too  much  occupied  in  rending  each  other, 
like  savage  beasts  over  their  prey,  to  observe  the  escape  of  their  pri- 
soners.^ 

This  scene  occurred  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hexham-forest,  and 
thither  the  fugitives  directed  their  flight,  as  offering  the  best  facilities 
for  concealment.  Such  was  the  decision  of  the  squire,  who  was  the 
conductor  of  the  party ;  as  for  Margaret,  she  was  in  no  condition  to 
form  a  judgment  as  to  what  course  to  take,  for,  as  she  afterwards  de- 
clared, not  only  her  brain,  but  every  nerve  and  vein  in  her  whole  body 

herald  of  the  (Jolden  Fleece,  recorded  by  him        '  ChasteUain,  Chronicles  of  the  Dukes  of 
in  his  Chroniclee  of  the  Dukes  of  Borgundj.      Burgondy.  ^  ibid. 
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retained  so  terrible  an  impression  of  the  frightful  peril  with  which  she 
had  been  menaced,  that  when  they  plunged  into  the  dark  depths  of  the 
forest,  she  fancied  every  tree  she  saw  was  a  man  with  a  naked  sword  in 
his  hand,  crying  to  her,  "a  Za  TnortT*  In  this  piteous  state  of  ex- 
citement, maternal  solicitude  for  her  boy  being  the  master-feeling,  she 
kept  repeating  '*  that  it  was  not  for  herself  she  feared,  but  for  her  son. 
Her  death  would  be  a  matter  of  little  moment^  but  his  would  be  too 
great  a  calamity, — ^utter  ruin  to  every  one ;  for  he  was  the  true  heir  of  the 
crown,  and  all  might  go  right  again  if  his  life  could  but  he  preserved." 
Then  she  again  abandoned  herself  to  paroxysms  of  terror  for  that  pre* 
cious  child,  not  believing  it  possible  that  they  should  ever  get  clear  of 
the  forest  without  falling  a  second  time  into  the  hands  of  the  pitiless 
foes,  from  whom  they  had  escaped  by  scarcely  less  than  a  miiaculous 
intervention  of  Providence.  Margaret  had,  indeed,  only  too  much  cause 
for  alarm :  although  the  danger  which  appeared  still  present  to  her 
was  over,  perils  no  less  frightful  surrounded  her  on  every  side.  Hex- 
ham-forest  was  then  a  sort  of  **  dead  man's  ground,"  which  few  tra- 
vellers ventured  to  cross,  except  in  large  parties  well  armed;  for  it 
was  the  resort  of  the  ferocious  banditti  of  the  northern  marches,  who 
were  the  scourge  and  terror  of  both  the  Scotch  and  English  border, 
and  whose  rapacity  and  cruelty  had  placed  them  out  of  the  pale  of 
humanity. 

The  night  which  succeeded  a  day  so  &tal  to  the  cause  of  Lancaster, 
closed  over  the  fugitive  queen  and  her  boy  while  they  were  wandering 
in  the  tangled  mazes  of  Hexham-forest.  Neither  of  them  had  tasted 
food  since  an  early  hour  in  the  morning,  but  the  pangs  of  hunger  and 
thirst  were  bravely  borne  by  the  princely  child,  who  had  been  early 
inured  to  hardships,  and  disregarded  by  the  hapless  mother  while  cling- 
ing in  her  despair  to  that  last  frail  plank  of  the  foundered  hark,  which 
she  had  laboured  for  the  last  twelve  years  to  steer  through  seas  too 
stormy  for  a  female  pilot's  skill.  To  add  to  her  distress,  Margaret  was 
uncertain  whether  the  king  her  husband  was  alive  or  dead,  as  they  had 
fled  in  different  directions.  While  she  was  lamenting  over  the  calamitous 
events  of  that  disastrous  day,  she  suddenly  perceived,  by  the  light  of 
the  rising  moon,  an  armed  man  of  gigantic  stature  and  stem  aspect  ad« 
vancing  towards  her  with  threatening  gestures.  At  first  she  imagined  that 
he  belonged  to  the  band  of  pitiless  rufSans  from  whom  she  had  fled,  but  a 
second  glance  at  his  dress  and  equipments  convinced  her  that  he  must 
be  one  of  the  forest  outlaws,  of  whose  remorseless  cruelty  to  travellers 
she  had  heard  many  frightful  instances.  Her  courage  rose  with  the 
greatness  of  the  danger,  and  perceiving  that  there  was  no  possibility  of 
escape  except  through  God*s  mercy,  maternal  love  impelled  her  to  make 
an  effort  for  the  preservation  of-  her  son,  and  she  called  the  robber  to 
her.     There  is  something  in  the  tone  and  manner  of  those  whose  voca- 
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tion  is  command  which,  generally  speaking,  ensures  the  involuntary 
respect  of  attention.  The  robher  drew  near,  and  listened  to  what  Mar- 
garet had  to  say.  The  popular  version  of  the  story  is,  that  she  took  the 
little  prince  by  the  hand,  and  presented  him  to  the  outlaw  with  these 
words ;  "  Here,  my  friend,  save  the  son  of  your  king."  ^  But  if  Mar- 
garet's own  account  of  this  memorable  passage  of  her  hfe  is  to  be  credited, 
fihe  was  not  quite  so  abrupt  in  making  a  communication  attended  with 
such  imminent  danger  to  her  son,  nor  before  she  had  in  some  degree  felt 
her  way  by  an  eloquent  and  impassioned  appeal  to  the  compassion  of 
the  unknown  outlaw,  who  came  not  in  a  guise  to  invite  a  precipitate 
confidence.  She  commenced  the  parley  by  telling  him  *'  that  if  he  were 
in  quest  of  booty  she  and  her  little  son  had  already  been  rifled  by  others 
of  all  they  possessed,  showing  him  that  they  had  been  despoiled  even  of 
their  upper  garments,  and  had  nothing  now  to  lose  but  their  lives ;  yet, 
although  she  supposed  he  was  accustomed  to  shed  the  blood  of  travellers, 
eihe  was  sure  he  would  have  pity  on  her,  when  she  told  him  who  she 
was."  Then  bending  her  eyes  upon  him,  she  pathetically  added,  **It  is 
the  unfortunate  queen  of  England,  thy  princess,  who  hath  fallen  into 
thine  hands  in  her  desolation  and  distress.  And  if,"  continued  she,  "  0 
man  !  thou  hast  any  knowledge  of  God,  I  beseech  thee,  for  the  sake  of 
His  passion  who  for  our  salvation  took  our  nature  on  him,  to  have  com- 
passion on  my  misery.  But  if  you  slay  me,  spare  at  least  my  little  one, 
for  he  is  the  only  son  of  thy  king,  and,  if  it  please  God,  the  true  heir  of 
this  realm.  Save  him,  then,  I  pray  thee,  and  make  thine  arms  his 
sanctuary.  He  is  thy  future  king,  and  it  will  be  a  glorious  deed  to  pre- 
fierve  him, — one  that  shall  efface  the  memory  of  all  thy  crimes,  and 
witness  for  thee  when  thou  shalt  stand  hereafter  before  Almighty  God. 
Oh,  man !  win  God's  grace  to-day  by  succouring  an  afflicted  mother,  and 
giving  life  to  the  dead."  Then  perceiving  that  the  robber  was  moved  by 
her  tears  and  earnest  supplications,  she  put  the  young  prince  into  his  arms 
with  these  words :  '*  I  charge  thee  to  preserve  from  the  violence  of  others 
that  innocent  royal  blood,  which  I  do  consign  to  thy  care.  Take  him, 
and  conceal  him  from  those  who  seek  his  life.  Give  him  a  refuge  in 
thine  obscure  hiding-place,  and  he  will  one  day  give  thee  free  access  to 
his  royal  chamber  and  make  thee  one  of  his  barons,  if  by  thy  means  he 
is  happily  preserve^  to  enjoy  the  splendour  of  the  crown,  which  doth  of 
Tight  pertain  to  him  as  his  inheritance."  ^ 

The  outlaw,  "  whose  heart,"  to  use  the  impressive  words  of  the  royal 
heroine  of  this  strange  romance  of  history,  "  the  Holy  Ghost  had  sof- 
tened," ^  when  he  understood  that  the  afflicted  lady  who  addressed  these 
moving  words  to  him  was  indeed  the  queen  of  the  land,  threw  himself 

1  Richard  Wassabnrg.  Monstrelet.  Carte,  the  duchess  de  Bourbon  at  St  Pol,  recorded 
&c.,  &c.  by  George. Chastellain. 

2  E<K;ital  made  by  Margaret  of  Anjou  to        ^  Chron.  des  Lues  do  Bourgogne,  p.  232. 
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at  her  feet  and  wept  with  her ;  declaring,  withal,  "  that  he  would  die  a 
thousand  deaths,  and  endure  all  the  tortures  that  could  be  inflicted  on 
him,  rather  than  abandon,  much  less  betray,  the  noble  child."  He  also 
besought  the  queen  to  pardon  all  his  offences  against  the  law,  with  no 
less  humility  than  if  she  had  borne  the  sceptre  of  sovereign  authority  in 
London,  and  his  life  depended  on  her  fiat  One  of  Margaret's  French 
biographers  affirms  that  this  outlaw  was  a  ruined  Lancastrian  gentle- 
man ;  ^  but  this  statement  receives  no  confirmation  from.  Margaret's 
own  account  of  the  matter,  who  spoke  with  anguish  of  the  dire  necessity 
which  had  constrained  her  to  entrust  her  only  child  to  the  protection  of 
a  robber.2  No  belted  knight,  however,  could  have  acquitted  hhnsdl 
more  nobly  of  the  trust  the  unfortunate  queen  had  confided  to  bis 
honour.  Baising  the  weary  prince  in  his  arms,  he  led  the  way,  followed 
by  the  queen  and  the  squire,  to  his  secret  retreat, — ^a  cave  in  a  secluded 
spot  on  the  south  bank  of  the  rapid  little  stream  which  washes  the  foot 
of  Blackhill,  where  the  royal  fugitives  were  refreshed,  and  received  all 
the  comfort  and  attention  his  wife  was  able  to  bestow.  The  local  tra- 
ditions of  Hexham  and  Tynedale  preserve  a  lively  remembrance  of  this 
incident.  The  robber's  den,  which  afforded  shelter  in  their  utmost  need 
to  the  Lancastrian  queen  and  prince  of  Wales,  is  still  known  by  the 
name  of  "  Queen  Margaret's  Cave,"  and  seems  to  have  been  well  adapted 
for  the  'purpose.  The  entrance  to  it  is  very  low,  behind  the  bank  of 
the  rivulet  or  bourn,  and  was  formerly  concealed  from  sight  and  s«r- 
roimded  by  wild  wood.  Its  dimensions  are  thirty-four  by  fourteen  feet : 
the  height  will  barely  aUow  a  full-grown  person  to  stand  upright.  A 
massive  pillar  of  rude  masonry  in  the  centre  of  the  cave  seems  to  mark, 
the  boundary  of  a  wall,  which,  it  is  said,  once  divided  it  into  two  dis- 
tinct apartments.  When  warmed  and  cheered  by  fire  and  lamp,  it 
would  not  appear  quite  so  dismal  a  den  as  at  present. 

Such  was  the  retreat  in  which  the  queen  and  prince  remained  perdue 
for  two  days  of  agonizing  suspense.  On  the  third  morning  their  boat 
encountered  Sir  PieiTe  de  Brez^  and  an  English  gentleman,  who,  having 
escaped  the  robbers  at  Hexham,  had  been  making,  anxious  search  for 
her  and  the  prince.^  From  these  devoted  friends  Margaret  learned  the 
escape  of  her  royal  husband,  and  the  terrible  vengeance  that  had  been 
executed  on 'Somerset,  and  her  faithful  adherents  the  lords  Hungerfoid 
and  Boos.*  Margaret  received  these  tidings  with  floods  of  tears.  A  few 
hours  later,  the  English  gentleman  by  whom  Brez^  was  accompanied, 
having  gone  into  the  neighbouring  villages  to  gather  tidings  of  public 
events,  recognised  the  duke  of  Exeter  and  Edmund  Beaufort,  the 
brother  and  successor  of  the  unfortunate  duke  of  Somerset.  He  con- 
ducted them  to  the  retreat  of  the  proscribed  queen  and  the  youthful 

5  The  abbe  Prevost.  *  George  Chastellaln.  >    »  Prevost. 

'*  They  were  beheaded  in  the  market-place  at  Hexham,  without  triaL 
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hope  of  Lancaster.  Margaret's  spirits  revived  at  the  Sight  of  these 
princes,  whom  she  had  numbered  with  the  slain  of  Hexham^  and  she  de- 
termined to  send  them  to  their  powerful  kinsman,  the  duke  of  Burgundy, 
to  solicit  an  asylum  at  the  court  of  Dijon  for  herself  and  the  prince  of 
"Wales,  while  she  once  more  proceeded  to  the  court  of  Scotland,  where  she 
imagined  king  Henry  had  found  refuge.  On  quitting  the  dwelling  of 
tLe  generous  outlaw,  from  whom  she  had  received  such  providential 
succour  in  her  dire  distress,  she  accorded  all  she  had  to  bestow, — ^her 
grateful  thanks.  The  dukes  of  Somerset  and  Exeter  offered  a  portion 
of  their  scanty  supply  of  money  as  a  reward  to  his  wife  for  the  services- 
she  had  rendered  to  the  queen ;  but,  with  a  nobility  of  soul  worthy  of  a 
loftier  station,  she  refused  to  receive  any  portion  of  that  which  might  be 
so  precious  to  them  at  a  time  of  need.  "  Of  all  I  have  lost,"  exclaimed 
the  queen,  **  I  regret  nothing  so  much  as  the  power  of  recompensing 
such  virtue."  Accompanied  by  Brez^  and  the  squire,  and  attended  by 
the  outlaw  of  Hexham  in  the  capacity  of  a  guide,  Margaret  and  the 
young  prince  her  son  took  the  road  to  Carlisle,  from  whence  she  once 
more  proceeded  to  her  old  quarters  at  Elirkcudbright.^ 

The  treaty  which  had  been  concluded  between  king  Edward  and  the 
Scottish  regency  rendered  it  necessary  for  the  Lancastrian  queen  to 
maintain  a  strict  incognita ;  but  there  was  an  Englishman  of  the  name 
of  Cork,  who  was  unfortunately  well  acquainted  with  her  person,  the 
majestic  beauty  of  which  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  disguise.  This  man 
determined  to  open  a  path  to  fortune  by  delivering  to  king  Edward  the 
last  hope  and  support  of  the  cause  of  the  Eed  rose.  With  the  assistance 
of  several  confederates,  whom  he  bribed  to  engage  in  this  barbarous  pro- 
ject, he  surprised  Margaret's  brave  protectors,  Brez^  and  the  squire 
Barville,  and  hurried  them  on  board  a  vessel  which  he  had  provided  for 
the  purpose,  and  with  less  difiSculty  succeeded  in  the  abduction  of  the 
helpless  queen  and  her  little  son.  Neither  party  were  aware  of  the  cap- 
tivity of  the  other,  till  the  first  rays  of  the  sun  enabled  the  queen  and 
Brez^  to  recognise  each  other,  and  afforded  a  sad  conviction  of  their 
peiiL  The  great  personal  strength  of  Brez^,  however,  enabled  him 
to  extricate  himself  from  his  bonds  in  the  course  of  the  night,  and  he 
watched  an  opportunity  for  removing  those  of  the  squire.  They  were 
then  two  against  five,  but,  having  got  possession  of  the  oars,  they  con- 
trived to  master  their  opponents,  and,  after  a  desperate  struggle,  slew. 

1  Daring  my  pleasant  visit  at  St.  Mary's  tingnished  by  their  weight,  size,  and  superior 

Isle,  in  the  autnnm  of  1847, 1  was  shown  a  quality.    Those  of  the  Lancastrian  sovereigns 

handftil  of  English  sixpences  and  shillings,  manifested  a  progreasive  deterioration,  which 

chi^  of  the  fifteenUi  century,  which  had  reached  a  ne  plus  uUra  in  the  thin  base  sixr 

been  recently  dng  up  on  the  earl  of  Selkirk's  pences  of  Henry  VI.,  nearly  eaten  up  with 

estate,  having  probably  been  conoealed  there  verdigris,  in  consequence  of  excessive  adult»> 

by  some  unfortunate  LancasMan  exile  during  ration.    They  afforded  convincing  evidence  of 

one  of  the  temporary  sojourns  of  Henry  VI.  the  financial  nuseriee  of  the  hapless  prince 

or  Margaret  at  Kirkcudbright.    Among  these  whose  image  and  superscription  they  bore, 
coins  one  or  two  of  Edward  III.  might  be  dis- 
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some,  and  threw  the  others  overboard,  not  without  extreme  peril  of  up- 
setting the  boat  After  tossing  for  some  hours  in  the  gulf  of  Solway, 
tiie  wind  changing,  drove  the  boat  back  upon  the  Scottish  coast,  and  she 
struck  on  a  sand-bank  in  the  mouth  of  the  bay  of  Kirkcudbright,  which 
must  have  been  off  the  tiny  islet  now  called  the  Little  Ross,  where  there 
appeared  every  chance  of  her  being  beaten  to  pieces  by  the  waves.  It 
was,  however,  so  near  the  shore,  that  Brez^  wading  knee-deep  in  sand 
and  water,  succeeded  in  conveying  the  queen  on  his  shoulders  to  a  dry 
fipot,  and  Barville  performed  the  same  service  for  the  prince  of  Wales.^ 
They  came  on  shore,  not  at  Kirkcudbright,  but  the  opposite  side,  then  a 
wild  and  desolate  tract  of  country,  where,  at  any  rate,  Margaret  had  no 
fear  of  being  recognised,  since  the  peasantry  were  so  ignorant-,  that  they 
could  not  believe  any  one  was  a  queen,  imless  she  had  a  crown  on  her 
head  and  a  sceptre  in  her  hand. 

In  one  of  the  obscure  hamlets  of  this  rude  coimtry  Margaret  remained 
with  her  son  under  the  care  of  Brez^,  while  she  despatched  Barville  to 
Edinburgh,  to  ascertain  the  general  state  of  affairs  in  England,  and  the 
fate  of  king  Henry .^  His  reports  were  such  as  to  convince  her  that  she 
must  hoard  her  energies  for  better  days.  The  most  mortifying  intelli- 
gence of  all  to  Margaret  was  the  fact,  that  the  matrimonial  contract 
l)etween  the  prince  of  Wales  and  the  Scotch  king's  sister  had  been 
dissolved  by  the  interference  of  the  old  antagonist  of  her  house,  Philip, 
duke  of  Burgundy,  the  queen-mother's  uncle,  who  had  sent  the  lord  of 
Grauthuse  to  his  royal  niece,  interdicting  the  Lancastrian  alliance.' 
As  this  great  prince  was  at  that  time  the  arbiter  of  Europe,  his  will  was 
law  in  that  instance.  Margaret  of  Anjou,  the  poorest  and  most  friend- 
less princess  in  the  world,  in  the  first  transports  of  her  bootless  indigna- 
tion, is  said  to  have  launched  into  a  torrent  of  invectives  against  the 
duke,  declaring  "  that  if  he  ever  were  to  fall  into  her  power,  she  would 
make  the  axe  pass  between  his  head  and  shoulders."  Such,  at  least, 
was  the  report  that  was  carried  to  him.*  Margaret  privately  visited 
Edinburgh,  to  try  the  effect  of  her  personal  eloquence  once  more,  but 
found  that  her  presence  caused  great  uneasiness  to  the  government. 
Alt  the  favour  she  could  obtain  was  assistance  for  returning  to  her 
friends  in  Northumberland,  who  still  continued  with  determined  valour 
to  hold  out  the  fortress  of  Bamborough.  Prom  this  place  Margaret, 
with  a  heavy  heart,  embarked  for  France  with  her  son,  and  some  of  her 
ladies  who  had  taken  refuge  there  after  the  disappearance  of  their  royal 
mistress.  Sir  John  Fortescue  (who  had  abandoned  his  pfiBce  as  lord 
chief-justice  of  England,  to  follow  the  fortunes  of  the  proscribed  queen 
and  his  princely  pupil),  Dr.  Morton,  afterwards  the  famous  cardinal- 
archbishop  of  York,  and  about  two  hundred  of  the  ruined  adherents  of 
Lancaster  shared  her  flight. 

1  Prevost.  *  Ibid.  s  Monstrelet.  *  Barantc. 
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Her  usual  ill-luck,  with  regard  to  weather,  attended  the  unhappy 
Margaret  on  this  voyage.  The  first  day  she  sailed,  her  vessel  was 
separated  by  a  terrible  storm  from  its  consort,  and  during  twelve  hours 
she  expected  every  moment  to  be  engulphed  in  the  tempestuous  waves ; 
and  when  the  violence  of  the  hurricane  abated,  her  ship  was  so  greatly 
damaged,  that  she  was  forced  to  put  into  the  port  of  Ecluse,  in  the 
dominions  of  her  hereditary  enemy,  the  duke  of  Burgundy.^  She 
landed  on  the  last  day  of  July,  1463.  Every  one  there  was  astonished 
that  she  ventured  to  come  on  shore,  after  all  the  bitter  expressions  of 
hostility  she  had  used  against  the  duke.  Some  of  the  inhabitants  of 
that  place  were  cruel  enough  to  tell  her  so,  and  taunted  her  with  having 
brought  all  her  misfortunes  upon  herself.^  Nothing  could  be  more  de- 
plorable than  the  circumstances  in  which  she  now  presented  herself  before 
her  foes.  She  had  neither  money,  jewels,  nor  credit  wherewith  to  pro- 
pitiate hard  hearts  to  show  her  kindness,  but  came  among  them  all 
desolate,  and  devoid  of  the  common  necessaries  of  life.  Neither  she  nor 
the  prince  of  Wales,  her  son,  had  any  of  the  external  attributes  of 
royalty,  except  those  which  nature  had  given  them.  Instead  of  the 
r^al  mantle  and  sweeping  train,  which,  according  to  the  then  despotic 
laws  of  costume,  no  queen  could  appear  without,  Margaret  wore  a  short 
round  gown  called  a  "  robette,"  and  she  had  no  means  of  changing  it  for 
a  more  appropriate  dress,  for  it  was  the  only  one  she  possessed  in  the 
world.*  Her  whole  retinue  consisted  of  seven  females,  who  were  appa- 
relled no  better  than  their  royal  mistress. 

This  unfortunate  princess,  formerly  one  of  the  most  magnificent  of 
queens  in  the  world,  was  now  the  poorest,  not  having  wherewithal  to 
purchase  a  morsel  of  bread  for  the  sustenance  of  herself  and  her  little 
son  but  what  came  out  of  the  purse  of  her  faithful  knight,  Sir  Pierre  de 
Brezd,  who  was  himself  in  extreme  distress,  having  spent  all  his  fortune 
in  her  service,  and  in  assisting  her  to  carry  on  the  war  against  her 
enemies.  **  He  told  me,  himself,"  says  his  friend  George  Chastellain, 
the  clironicler  of  Burgundy, "  that  it  had  cost  him  nearly  50,000  crowns. 
It  was  a  piteous  thing,**  continues  our  authority,  "  to  see  this  mighty 
princess  in  such  a  dire  vicissitude,  and  after  a  narrow  escape  from  the 
most  extreme  perils,  dying  almost  of  hunger  and  fatigue,  constrained  to 
give  herself  up  to  a  person  who,  of  all  the  world,  was  the  most  exaspe- 
rated against  her.  Yet  she  was  full  of  hope  that  she  should  be  able  to 
obtain  grace  if  she  might  be  permitted  to  enter  his  presence,  and  that 
her  high  and  noble  courage  in  her  calamities  would  move  him  to  pity, 
— ^perhaps  to  succour  her.  As  soon  as  she  came  on  shore,  she  despatched 
a  faithful  Scotch  gentleman,  named  Carbonnel,  to  apprize  the  duke  of 
Burgundy  of  her  arrival,  and  to  pray  that  he  would  appoint  some  place 

1  Barante.    Monstrelet    Cbastellain,  Gbronique  des  Dues  de  Bouiigogne;. 
2  Ibid.  »  Ibid. 
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where  she  might  come  and  speak  to  him,  in  order  to  explain  the  drcam- 
stanoes  that  had  compelled  her  to  land  in  his  country,  observing,  **  that 
she  had  a  long  time  before  asked  a  safe-conduct  to  pass  throng  his 
territories,  in  which,  however,  she  had  been,  as  it  appeared,  circmn- 
vented ;  but  she  came  now  in  her  humility  and  poverty,  to  seek  of  his 
greatness  a  refuge  for  herself  and  her  child  in  her  distress,  which  she 
trusted  he  was  too  proud  to  deny  her." 

The  duke  of  Burgundy  was  at  that  time  performing  a  pilgrimage  to  tiie 
shrine  of  Our  Lady  of  Boulogne,  accompanied  by  his  sister,  the  duchess 
of  Bourbon,  but  was  detained  by  sickness  on  the  road.  "When  gneen 
Margaret's  message  was  delivered  to  him,  he  received  it  politely,  but 
excused  himself  from  her  offered  visit  with  solemn  courtesy,  stating  that 
"His  lodgings  were  too  small  to  receive  a  princess  of  her  quality,  and 
that  he  could  not  permit  her  to  undertake  the  fatigue  of  a  ioumey 
to  come  to  him ;  that  it  was  the  etiquette  for  him  to  visit  her,  and  that 
he  certainly  should  have  done  so  but  for  the  accident  of  his  illness ;  and 
that  he  would  shortly  send  one  of  his  knights  to  welcome  her,  and  make 
his  apolc^es  in  proper  form."  ^  The  gentleman  whom  the  duke  se- 
lected for  this  mission  was  Messire  Philippe  Pot,  a  knight  of  the  Grolden 
Fleece,  and  although  his  name  has  not  the  most  aristocratic  sound  in  the 
world,  was  the  lord  of  La  Eoche,  and  a  person  of  great  consequence. 

Messire  Philippe  Pot,  on  receiving  the  duke's  commands,  went  to 
Bruges,  where  he  found  Sir  Pierre  de  Brez^,  with  whom  he  proceeded 
to  Ecluse,  and  was  presented  by  him  to  queen  Margaret.  After  he 
had  performed  his  devoir^  by  rendering  all  due  honours  to  the  queen  in 
the  duke  his  master's  name,  and  as  his  representative,  he  addressed  a 
long  and  very  formal  harangue  to  her,  setting  forth  his  highness's  regret 
"  that,  being  absent  on  the  aforesaid  pilgrimage,  and  engaged  on  busi- 
ness of  great  importance,  besides  being  summoned  by  the  king  of 
France  to  assist  at  a  convention  between  the  French  and;  English,  for 
the  adjustment  of  a  general  peace,  it  was  not  possible  for  him  to  wait  on 
her.  And  as  to  the  request  she  had  been  pleased  to  make  of  bis  ap- 
pointing a  place  where  she  might  meet  and  confer  with  him,  he  must 
beg  her  not  to  think  of  it,  for  they  were  a  long  way  apart,  and  the 
proximity  of  Calais  made  it  very  dangerous  for  her  to  venture  into  that 
neighbourhood." 

When  the  queen  had  heard  him  to  an  end,  she  thanked  him  very 
courteously  for  all  the  fair  words  and  affectionate  expressions  be  had 
used ;  perceiving,  however,  that  the  duke  plainly  excused  himself  from 
seeing  her,  she  added,  "  Lord  of  la  Boche,  on  departing  from  the  place 
where  I  had  the  grief  of  leaving  my  lord  and  husband,  he  charged  me 
not  to  allow  any  earthly  consideration,  either  of  good  or  ill,  to  prevent 
me  from  coming  to  his  fair  cousin  of  Burgundy,  to  explain  to  him  the 
1  Chastellain's  Chron.  of  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy. 
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multitude  of  malicious  reports  that  have  been  made  to  him  of  us  by  our 
enemies.  In  obedience  to  that  command,  I  have  thus  ventured  to  come 
and  land  in  his  dominions ;  and,  with  no  other  aid  than  that  of  God,  I 
-will  go  in  quest  of  him,  whether  it  imperil  me  or  not,  for  I  regard  it  as  a 
matter  of  duty.  You  are  a  knight  of  his  order,^  so  I  conjure  you  by 
your  chivalry,  which  binds  you  to  succour  all  distressed  ladies  to  the 
utmost  of  your  power,  to  give  me  the  benefit  of  your  counsel  in  this 
maitter,  by  telling  me  how  I  ought  to  proceed."  Wben  the  knight,  who 
appears  to  have  been  of  a  phlegmatic  temperament,  heard  himself  thus 
passionately  adjured,  not  knowing  very  well  what  to  say,  he  prudently 
replied,  "  Madam,  I  have  told  you  all  I  was  charged  to  do,  and  why  my 
lord  sent  me  to  you.  In  regard  to  advising  you  in  any  way,  that  is  be- 
yond my  orders ;  and  as  my  lord  has  not  directed  me  how  to  answer  you, 
I  dare  not  take  upon  myself  to  do  it.  Truly  I  am  a  knight,  unworthy 
of  that  order,  and  would  willingly  acquit  myself  of  my  duty  to  you,  and 
others  in  like  case,  were  I  in  my  private  capacity  merely ;  but  being 
employed  in  so  high  a  matter,  and  having  received  my  orders  in  precise 
terms,  I  dare  not  transgress  my  commission." — "  Sieur  de  la  Eoche," 
said  the  queen,  *'you  have  executed  your  charge  honourably,  and  no 
one  can  blame  you :  I  also  have  to  answer  touching  the  charge  which  I 
have  received  from  my  lord  and  husband.  Will  you  then  shun  reply- 
ing a  word  of  counsel  in  this  strait  for  fear  of  exceeding  your  commission, 
when  the  performance  of  the  charge  I  have  taken  upon  myseK  may 
perhaps  involve  my  death  ?  For,  be  assured,  that  were  my  fair  cousin, 
the  duke  of  Burgundy,  to  go  to  the  very  end  of  the  world,  I  would 
follow  him  on  foot,  begging  my  bread  by  the  way  till  I  found  him. 
Now,  then,  since  this  resolution  is  formed  in  me,  of  which  my  fair 
cousin,  your  master,  is  ignorant,  what  law  can  there  be  to  hinder  you 
from  telling  me  the  best  way  of  carrying  my  purpose  into  effect  ?" 
When  the  knight  saw  the  determined  courage  of  this  unfortunate  prin- 
cess, he  replied,  "  Alas,  madam  I  since  you  have  so  thoroughly  made  up 
your  mind  that  nothing  can  make  you  alter  it,  and  compel  me  to  give 
yon  my  advice  thereupon,  I  tell  you  that  the  simplest  way  you  can  do 
is,  to  let  the  duke  know  by  me  that  you  are  coming  to  him,  and  then, 
perhaps,  he  may  take  it  well  enough  to  come  to  you." 

Margaret  having  succeeded  in  extorting  this  opinion  at  last  from  the 
cautious  courtier,  entertained  him  to  the  best  of  her  little  power,  by 
making  him  partake  of  such  refreshments  as  her  poverty  allowed  her  to 
offer ;  after  which  he  took  his  leave,  and  returned  to  make  his  report  to 
the  duke  his  master.  He  found  that  prince  at  Boulogne,  and  told  him 
**that  nothing  on  earth  could  turn  the  queen  of  England  from  setting 
out  in  quest  of  him,  for  that  see  him  she  would.'  Now  the  duke  had 
made  up  his  mind  not  to  see  her,  but  having  been  twice  married,  he  was 
1  Ofthe  Golden  Fleece. 
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able  to  form  a  correct  estimate  of  the  uselessness  of  opposing  tlie  deter- 
minatiun  of  a  lady  of  Margaret  of  Anjou's  spirit ;  so  he  replied,  "  If  she 
wiU  sec  me,  I  must  e*en  see  her,  and  receive  her  with  such  a  measure  of 
courtesy  as  the  case  may  require  ;  but  the  journey  is  really  too  perilous 
for  her  to  undertake.  I  understand  the  English  at  Calais  are  already 
on  the  look-out  for  her,  and  will  be  sure  to  intercept  her  on  the  road  to 
Hesdin."  ^  A  manly  feeling  of  compassion  prompted  the  duke  to  send 
a  messenger  to  warn  Margaret  of  her  danger,  and  to  advise  her  to  stop 
at  St.  Pol,  **  where,  to  spare  her  the  fatigue  and  peril  of  travelling  to 
him,  he  would  endeavour  to  meet  her  by  the  end  of  August/**  Mar- 
garet had,  meantime,  advanced  from  Ecluse  to  Bruges,  and  there  she 
found  herself  under  the  necessity  of  leaving  her  little  son  with  her 
ladies,  partly  because  he  was  not  in  presentable  condition,  and  she  could 
not  afford  the  expense  of  providing  him  with  what  was  necessary  for 
such  an  expedition,  and  partly  on  account  of  her  uncertainty  as  to  what 
reception  she  might  meet  with  from  the  duke  of  Burgundy :  neither 
would  she  venture  to  expose  a  life  so  much  more  precious  to  her  than 
her  own,  to  the  contingencies  of  the  journey. 

"  This  noble  princess,"  says  George  Chastellain,  "set  out  from  Bruges 
in  a  common  stage-cart  with  a  canvas  tilt,  like  a  poor  housewife  travel- 
ling for  dispatch  of  business,  having  only  three  damsels  with  her,  who 
served  her  as  chamberers :  Sir  Pierre  de  Brezdand  a  few  other  gentlemoi 
followed  the  humble  vehicle  privately,  and  kept  it  in  sight,  to  defend  the 
royal  traveller,  in  the  event  of  her  being  attacked."  In  all  the  towns 
through  which  queen  Margaret  passed,  when  thus  thrown  by  adverse 
winds  and  waves  on  the  hostile  shores  of  Burgundy,  destitute  of  the 
means  of  supporting  the  externals  of  royalty,  the  people  ran  in  crowds 
to  look  at  her,  and,  says  one  of  her  French  biographers,'  "she  was 
pointed  out  to  every  one  as  the  sport  or  May-game  of  fortune,  or  a  rich 
piece  of  shipwreck ;  but  she  bore  all  unmoved,  and  the  majesty  of  her 
countenance,  of  which  no  vicissitude  could  deprive  her,  remained  un- 
altered." On  her  first  day's  journey  Margaret  was  met  and  recognised 
by  the  heir  of  Burgundy,  count  Charolois,  who  was  on  his  way  to 
Bruges.  He  gave  his  unfortunate  kinswoman  five  hundred  crowns, 
which  he  happened  to  have  about  him, — a  small  but  seasonable  alms. 
'*  It  was  piteous,"  continues  the  compassionate  chronicler,  *'  to  see  her 
former  high  and  royal  greatness  reduced  to  so  low  a  pass."* 

Margaret  very  narrowly  escaped  falling  into  the  hands  of  two  hundred 
English  horsemen,  who  lay  in  wait  for  her  on  the  road  to  Bethune, 
where  she  had  intended  to  sleep  that  night ;  however,  by  an  especial 
Providence,  as  it  appeared,  she  reached  St.  Pol  in  safety,  where  she  found 
abundance  of  good  cheer  prepared  for  her,  by  order  of  the  duke  of  Bui^ 

1  George  GhasteUaln.        >  Le  Moine,  Gallery  of  Heroic  Women. 
'  Ibid.  *  George  ChutellaiD. 
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gundy.  The  next  day  the  duke  arrived,  and  hearing  that  the  queen  of 
England  was  already  there,  repaired  immediately  to  the  quarter  of  the 
town  where  she  was  lodged.  Margaret  descended  in  all  haste  from  her 
•chamber,  and  advanced  almost  to  the  middle  of  the  street  to  meet  him.^ 
JBtiquette  required  that  they  should  kiss  each  other  on  this  occasion. 
Margaret  curtsied  twice  to  Uie  duke,  who  looked  at  her  to  see  how  she 
intended  to  deport  herself  towards  him ;  and  perceiving  her  humility  by 
the  profoundness  of  her  reverences,  he  bowed  in  return  so  low,  as  almost 
Ui  amount  to  a  genuflexion.  This  he  would  have  repeated  a  second  time, 
but  the  fEillen  queen,  to  whom  these  formal  ceremonials  appeared  rather 
A  mockery  than  a  compliment^  prevented  it  by  catching  his  arm  and 
entreating  him  to  forbear :  **  Such  honours,"  she  said,  **  were  not  due  to 
her  from  him/'  Then  she  thanked  God  that  she  had  been  spared  to 
meet  him,  whom,  of  all  Christian  princes,  she  had  long  been  most 
.anxious  to  see.  The  duke,  not  wishing  the  conversation  to  proceed 
further,  begged  to  take  his  leave  for  the  present,  and  Margaret,  well 
j>leafied  at  this  beginning,  returned  joyously  to  her  own^apartment.^ 

When  the  duke  of  Burgundy  had  taken  a  little  time  for  reflection  in 
2us  chamber,  he  prepared  himself  to  offer  a  proper  welcome  to  his  royal 
guest,  who,  with  the  usal  impetuosity  of  her  character,  appears  to  have 
taken  him  by  surprise  in  the  first  instance,  and^thus  disconcerted  all  the 
43olemn  formalities  of  the  Burgandian  court  receptions,  in  which  her 
iravel-soiled  garments  and  humble  retinue  did  not  qualify  her  to  support 
the  part  of  a  queen  of  England  with  becoming  dignity.  The  duke  of 
Burgundy  sent  to  her  Sir  Philippe  de  Oroye,  the  young  lord  of  Quevrain, 
son  of  Sir  John  de  Croye,  a  knight  and  noble  of  the  highest  rank,  to 
make  his  complimentary  greetings,  and  to  beg  that  she  would  not  come 
out  of  her  chamber  to  receive  him  on  any  account,  as  he  should  biing 
very  few  of  his  people  with  him.  The  young  chevalier  went  to  the  queen, 
.and  delivered  his  lord's  message  with  all  proper  ceremonials  of  respect.  The 
queen  received  him  very  graciously,  and  kissed  him,  his  rank  being  such 
sa  to  entitle  him  to  that  honour.  He  was  presently  followed  by  the 
4uke  in  person,  attended  by  a  few  of  his  household.  Margaret  hearing, 
by  the  duke's  voice,  that  he  was  approaching,  hastened  to  meet  him,  but 
Wore  she  had  advanced  three  paces,  the  duke  came  and  took  her  by  sur- 
prise. Their  second  salutations  were  performed  in  a  more  lively  manner 
than  those  at  their  first  meetmg.  TTie  duke  spake  to  his  unfortunate  guest 
Jdndly,  and  led  her  to  her  bed,  where  they  seated  themselves,  when  the 
queen  addressed  him  in  these  words :  "  Fair  cousin,  I  know  well  that 
you  have  been  wrongly  informed  against  my  lord  and  husband  and  me, 
as  if  we  had  been  your  mortal  foes,  endeavouring  to  injure  you  by  every 
means  in  our  power ;  and  although,  fair  cousin,  if  you  imagined  it  to  be 
£0,  you  would  have  had  reason  to  wish  us  no  good,  yet  at  all  times  my 
1  Geoige  Chastellain,  Chron.  des  Dues  de  Bourgogne,  p.  223.       ;_    *  Ibid. 
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lord  and  hu&fband  the  king  and  me,  knowing  our  own  innocenoe,  and 
how  falsely  we  have  been  acoHsed  in  this  matter,  have  hem  mest  desir- 
ous to  meet  the  charge.  It  is  lor  this  oause  that  my  k«i  and  kuisfaBBd 
has  sent  me  over  seas,  to  appear  before  yeu  in  omr  justifieatian.  l^niy 
said  lord  the  king,  commanded  me  never  to  cease  from  ivandeB]^  m 
search  of  you  till  I  had  found  you,  eren  if  I  should  have  to  tisvd  on 
foot  to  the  end  of  the  world  in  quest  of  you.  But  now  that,  thuBkEr  to 
God  and  you,  we  have  met,  and  I  am  here  in  your  dominioBS  and  leabn 
entirely  at  your  mercy,  a  poor  outcast  queen  reduced  to  the  ocnditicni  of 
a  chambermaid,  requiring  nothing  but  that  you  will  be  pleased  to  hear 
me  speak  in  the  name  of  my  lord  and  husband  and  my  own,  if  erver  that 
poor  king  and  I  should  be  again,  as  we  once  were,  on  the  ascent  of  fte 
wheel  of  fortune,  we  should  bear  ourselves  to  you  in  the  same  manzier 
as  we  do  now;  and  if  we  had  continued  as  weformedy  weFe,mykird 
intended  to  have  deputed  some  prince  of  .his  own  blood  to  expk^  the 
matter  to  you.  Bait  as  this  cannot  be,  I  pray  you  to  hear  oar  good 
cousin  the  seneschal  (Sir  Pierre  de  Breis^),  who  will  speak  more  itilly  en 
the  subject,  if  you  wfll  condescend  to  Ksten.***  "Madame,"  replied  the 
d  uke,  with  more  courtesy  than  sincerity,  ^  it  isa  trifle  not  worth,  tmd&er 
thoi^ht.  I  do  not  attend  to  all  I  itear,  though  they  report  many  stnoi^ 
things  to  me ;  but  wwds  come  aaad  go,  and  for  my  part  I  let  ^em  run 
on  as  they  like,  for  I  know  pretty  well  what  they  woidd  have  me  beycve 
and  I  am  sure  I  have  not  given  the  king  your  husband  and  yon  cause  to 
be  my  enemies.  But  let  that  pass,  and  turn  we  now,  I  pray  yon,  to 
some  mo/e  agreeable  subject,  for,  when  with  ladies,  one  ought  not  to 
speak  of  anything  but  joy."^ 

Margaret  was  not,  however,  to  be  put  off  with  a  courtly  speech.  -She 
knew  that  a  congress  had  been  appointed  to  sit  at  8t.  Omer  be^een  the 
plenipotentiaries  of  England  and  Prance  for  the  adjustment  of  a  general 
peace,  of  which  the  duke  of  Burgundy  was  to  be  the  umpire,  and  sbe 
was  eager  to  improve  the  only  opportunity  she  might  ever  have  of  re- 
moving the  unfavourable  impression  from  his  mind,  that  she  had  been 
accustomed  to  speak  of  him  in  terms  of  the  bitterest  animosity.  It  had, 
in  fact,  been  reported  that  she  had  gone  so  far  as  to  say,  that  "  If  ever 
by  any  chance  he  fell  into  her  power,  she  would  make  the  axe  pass 
between  his  head  and  shoulders  ;*  also,  that  she  and  king  Henry  had 
confederated  with  France  to  dismember  his  donMnions.  Whether  the 
poor  queen  found  herself  too  much  agitated  to  be  able  to  command  her 
utterance,  or  she  placed  more  reliance  on  the  persuasive  eloquence  of  her 
friend  De  Brez^  than  her  own,  the  chronicler  does  not  inform  us,  but 
merely  says  that  she  intimated,  by  a  significant  look  and  gesture,  that 
the  seneschal  should  speak  for  her.  Whereupon  he  advanced,  and  bend- 
ing his  knee  before  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  addressed  him  with  pxvfound 
*  George  ChaBtellaln,  Chron.  dca  Dues  de  Boragogne,  p.  223.  a  Ibid. 
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reverence  in  a  speech  commencing,  as  the  reader  will  observe,  much  in 
the  style  commonly  adopted  in  the  present  day  by  an  Englidiman 
whose  oratorical  powers-are  unexpectedly  put  to  the  test  on  some  festive 
occasion: — ^*My  very  redoubted  lord,  unaccustomed  as  I  am  to  speak 
after^  the  fashion  of  a  worldly  speaker,  my  friends  know  that  I  always 
speak  the  truth,  and  my  only  motive  in  presuming  to  address  you  now 
is  to  set  forth  the  truth.  You  see  here  tile  queen  of  England,  sent  over 
to  you  by  the  king  her  husband,  and  freely  come  to  you  of  her  own  high 
courage,  to  clear  herself  and  him  from  the  malicious  representations  that 
have  been  made  of  them  by  their  enemies.  My  redoubted  lord  king 
Henry,  and  this  queen  here  present,  have  always  esteemed  you  as  the 
most  illustrious  prince  in  Christendom ;  and  foltowing  the  general  voice, 
which  sounds  the" fame  of  your  noble  deeds,  your  virtues,  and  renown 
through  all  nations  in  the  circumference  of  the  world,  they  hav«  con- 
Btantly  repeated  your  praises.  You  see  this  queen  here  present,  your 
Bear  relation  in  blood  as  every  one  knows,  formerly  one  of  the  greatest 
and  most'powerfal  princesses  in  the  world,  but  now  reduced  by  oppress- 
sion,  by  cruelty,  by  the  disloyalty  of  man  and  the  fickleness  of  adverse 
^rtune,  such  as  was  never  heard  of  before,  to  a  miserable  poverty; — 
driven  from  a  throne  and  degraded  from  her  natural  rank,  and  deprived 
of  every  hope  save  that  which  she,  and  I  also  for  her,  repose  in  you,  that 
yoa  will  be  persuaded  to  take  part  in  her  quarrel,  instead  of  supporting 
the  cause  of  her  foes,  who  are  nothing  to  you  in  blood  as  she  is.  As  for 
the  aid  king  Henry  and  this  queen  have  received  from  the  French  against 
the  duke  of  Yoi*:,  is  it  not  according  to  reason  and  to  nature  that  the 
French  should  endeavour  to  further  the  cause  of  king  Henry  and  his- 
wifeP'for  king  Henry  is  the  nephew  of  the  late  king  Charles,  his  sister^s- 
aoD,  and  the  queen  here  present  is  niece  to  the  queen  of  France,  who  is  ■ 
still  alive,  daughter  to  her  brother,  and  was  given  in  marriage  by  king 
Charles  himself  to  king  Henry,  the  true  inheritor,  as  he  still  is,  and  at 
t3Mrt  time  the  undisputed  possessor  of  the  crown  of  England.  No  wonder 
tlBrefore,  if,  during  the  course  of  this  long  and  unnatural  rebellion  of  their 
sabjeets,  the  said  kmg  a^d  queen  sought  and  obtained  occasional  succour 
where  they  had  such  good  reason  to  seek  it,  and  not  out  of  any  enmity  to 
you  y  aWiough,  even  if  it  had  been  so,  king  Henry  wouH  not  have  been  to 
blame,  since  it  was  well  known  to  him  and  the  queen  here,  that  if  you 
had  been  as  favourable  to  them  as  you  have  been  to  the  contraiy  party, 
iihey  would  not  have  been  brought  to  the  pass  in  which  they  are  at 
.|ffe86at.'*i 

5!he  duke  of  Burgundy  had  listened  with  the  polite  apathy  of  a- 

.  politiciafn  to  the  special  pleading  of  the  seneschal,  apparently  reckoning 

his  complimentary  expressions  regarding  himself  as  words  of  course ;  but 

at  the  home  truth  contained  in  the  maexpeoted  dimax  of  the  speech,  » 

1  George  Chastellain. 
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meny  glance,  in  spite  of  himself,  escaped  him,  which,  like  a  sodden 
bunt  of  smishine  flashing  over  a  frozen  stream,  had  the  effect  of  break- 
ing up  ihe  diplomatic  ice  wherewith  he  had  incased  himself.^  Findmg 
it  impossible  after  this  to  resume  his  phlegmatic  deportment,  he  yielded 
to  kindlier  feelings.  He  turned  to  his  royal  guest,  and  told  her,  "that 
whether  it  were  as  she  said  or  not,  she  was  welcome  to  Burgundy,  and 
he  was  very  sony  for  her  misfortunes."  Then  he  be^ed  to  lead  her  to 
the  banquet  which  had  been  prepared  with  stately  cheer  for  her  enter- 
tainment. The  duke  had  only  brought  with  him  a  chosen  few  of  his 
followers,  who  were,  by  their  high  rank,  privileged  to  sit  at  table  in  his 
piesence  and  that  of  queen  Margaret,  who  was  scrupulously  treated  with 
all  the  honours  due  to  a  crowned  head.  Among  this  distinguished  com- 
pany were  messire  Adolph  of  Gleves,  messire  Jacques  Bourbon,  and 
Margaret's  first  Burgundian  acquaintance,  messire  Philippe  Pot 

Of  all  the  guests,  Sir  Pierre  de  Brezd  was  treated  with  the  greatest 
marks  of  distinction,  on  account  of  the  chivalric  manner  in  which  he 
had  devoted  himself  to  the  cause  of  the  luckless  Bed-rose  queen,  the 
penbus  adventures  wherein  they  had  been  recently  engaged,  and  the 
dangers  they  had  escaped.    It  was  observed  that  queen  Margaret,  not- 
withstanding all  she  had  suffered,  appeared  merry  of  cheer  that  ni^t, 
and  endeavoured  by  every  means  in  her  power  to  please  the  duke  of 
Burgundy.    They  talked  a  good  deal  to  one  another,  and  with  the  same 
freedom  as  if  they  had  been  brother  and  sister.    As  they  sat  side  by 
side  at  the  banquet,  "It  was  remarked  of  them,"  says  George  Chastel- 
lain,^  "  that  as  the  portrait  of  the  duke  might  have  been  shown  as  the 
type  of  all  that  is  majestic  in  man,  so  that  of  the  queen  would  have 
served  as  the  exemplification  of  the  same  in  woman,  and  the  represent- 
ation of  one  of  the  most  beautiful  persons  in  the  world.    She  was  indeed 
a  very  fair  lady,  altogether  well  worth  the  looking  at,  and  of  high  bearing 
withal.    Albeit  the  poverty  to  which  cruel  fortune  had  reduced  her 
might  have  given  sufficient  cause  for  humiliation,  her  manners  were 
unchanged ;  and  although  she  had  come  with  only  three  women  in  a 
stage-cart  or  waggon,  she  deported  herself  with  no  less  dignily  than  when 
she  swayed  the  sceptre  in  London,  and  exercised,  in  her  single  person, 
the  whole  of  the  regal  authority  there.'* '    She  conducted  herself,  how- 
ever, with  becoming  prudence,  considering  the  place  where  she  was,  and 
behaved  to  the  duke  of  Burgundy  as  if  she  felt  she  was  by  the  side  of  the 
greatest  personage  on  earth,  as,  indeed,  he  was  to  her  the  most  important 
just  then,  not  only  because  ^e  was  so  entirely  in  his  power  that  her 
very  life  hung  on  his  fiat,  but  on  account  of  the  position  he  was  about 
to  fill  at  the  congress  of  St.  Omer  as  the  umpire  of  the  general  peace. 
Margaret  had,  therefore,  cogent  reason  to  endeavour  to  propitiate  him  in 

■      1  "Mes  d^tmg  iayeuta  aU  nmptt  tout."— GhroiL  des  Dacs  de  Boorgogn^  par  Oeorae 
Caiastellain,  part  fi.  p.  227.  «  IWd,  p.  228.  »  Ibid,  229. 
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behalf  of  her  hapless  lord,  king  Henry,  whom  she  had  left  in  a  state  of 
precarious  dependence  on  the  charity  of  the  queen  of  Scotland.  She 
drew  a  flattering  hope  from  the  magnanimity  with  which  her  generous 
foe  had  treated  her  in  her  distress.  The  duke  of  Burgundy  admired  her 
courage,  and  the  lofty  spirit  with  which  she  hore  up  against  the  shocks 
of  adversity.  He  pitied  her  calamities,  and  was  not  insensible  to  the 
power  of  her  eloquence ;  but  as  he  was  not  a  man  to  play  the  part  of  a 
knight-errant,  he  prudently  withdrew  himseK  from  St.  Pol  as  quickly  as 
he  could.  The  next  morning,  which  was  a  Friday,  he  took  his  leave, 
with  great  courtesy,  of  the  queen,  telling  her  he  would  send  his  sister, 
the  duchess  of  Bourbon,  to  visit  her.  He  promised,  moreover,  not  to  do 
anything  to  her  prejudice  at  St  Omer ;  but,  as  the  envoys  and  people 
of  the  king  of  France,  on  whom  she  ought^  he  said,  to  rely,  would  be 
there,  he  would  not  pretend  to  take  any  charge  upon  him,  lest  he  should 
interfere  with  their  private  arrangements.  Margaret  professed  herself 
highly  beholden  to  him  for  the  princely  hospitality  and  consideration 
with  which  he  had  treated  her.  She  blessed  the  hour  when  she  set  forth 
in  quest  of  him,  and  said  "  it  was  the  best  exploit  she  had  achieved  since 
her  reverse  of  fortune."  ^  So  complete  a  revolution  had  the  personal 
kindness  of  her  old  hereditary  foe  effected  in  the  feelings  of  Margaret  of 
Anjou,  that  when  he  mounted  his  horse  to  depart,  she  melted  into  tears 
as  she  bade  him  adieu. 

When  the  duke  had  ridden  about  a  league  from  the  town,  he  sent  one 
of  his  knights  back  with  a  present  of  two  thousand  crowns  of  gold  for 
the  queen,  together  with  a  rich  diamond,  which  he  be^ed  her  to  wear 
in  remembrance  of  him.  "  It  was  a  diamond,"  continues  our  chronicler, 
**that  was  held  in  very  high  estimation."  To  each  of  the  faithftil 
damsels  who  had  attended  their  royal  mistress  on  this  perilous  journey, 
the  duke  kindly  sent  a  hundred  golden  crowns ;  the  same  to  the  seneschal, 
Pierre  de  Brez^,  and  two  hundred  silver  crowns  to  Sir  John  Carbonnel. 
The  munificent  duke  sent  those  acceptable  gifts  after  his  departure, 
instead  of  presenting  them,  from  motives  of  delicacy,  and  to  avoid  the 
thanks  of  the  recipients.  Subsequently  we  learn,  from  other  authorities, 
the  duke  of  Burgundy  relieved  the  pecuniary  distress  of  his  royal  kins- 
woman more  effectually,  by  sending  her  a  written  order  on  his  treasurer 
for  twelve  thousand  crowns.  The  treasurer  took  a  base  advantage  of 
her  situation,  by  endeavouring  to  extort  half  the  money  from  her  on 
various  pretexts ;  Margaret,  who  was  not  of  a  spirit  to  put  up  tamely 
with  such  a  wrong,  informed  the  duke  of  the  villany  of  his  minister, 
and  this  just  but  severe  prince,  in  a  transport  of  indignation,  ordered 
him  to  be  put  to  death.  The  sentence  would  have  been  executed,  but 
loT  her  intercession  in  his  favour.^ 

1  Chron,  des  Dues  de  Bourgogne,  par  George  Cliastellain,  part  ii.  p.  229. 
2  Chronicles  of  Lorraine,  MS.  in  Bibl.  du  Roi. 
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The  arrival  of  the  duchess  of  Bourbon,  who  came  to  St»  Pol  to  visit 
Mavgaret,  was  a  bright  spot  in  the  sombre  destiny  of  tlie  exiled  queeiu 
They  were  nearly  related  to  each  other ;  they  had  been  friends  in  yostth, 
and  the  marriage  of  Margaret's  brother,  the  duke  of  CalaM%  to  the 
daughter  of  the  duchess  of  Bourbon,  had  strengthened  the  faoodly  cod:^ 
nexioDL  between  these  ivny  princesses.  They  met  with  gmiles  and  teas 
of  affectionate  sympathy,  and  immediately  entcsred  into  conversation 
with  the  confidential  familiarity  of  two  sisters*  The  duchess  listened 
with  compaasionate  interest  to  the  recital  of  the  strange  vicissitudes  and 
tiiala  to.  which  the  Bed-rose  queen  had  been  exposed,  "  of  whieh,"  says 
the  Buffgundian  chronicler,  who  heard  them  from  the  lips  of  Maiigaset 
heisel^  '*  no  parallel  can  be  found  in  books.  ....  The  soffermgs  she 
eoduned  from  hunger,  cold,  and  poverty,  had  many  times,  she  said, 
endangered  her  life  quite  as  much  as  if  she  had  falkn  into  the  ha&da  of 
her  foas."  ^  She  assured  the  duchess  of  Bombon,  that  "  on  otne  ocoaaoa 
king  Henry,  the  little  prince,  and  herself^  were  reduced  to  such  abject 
misery  and  destitutioa,  that  for  five  days  they  had  but  ooe  hening 
between  the.  three^  and  notmor^  bread  than  would  have  sufficed  iot  oda 
day^s  nouriahmeni.  Another  time,  she  said,  being  at  massoa  a«olema 
day,  she  was  so  entirely  without  mcmey,  that  she  had  not  &ren  a 
'  blaok  p^my '  to  give  at  the  offering. .  In  this  ^iilemma  she  humiliated 
herself  so  far  as  to  confide  her  distress  to  a  Scotch/. archer  who  was  near 
her,  and  besought  him  to  lend  her  something  wherewith  she  might 
make*  her  oblation.  She  found  him  hard  to  persuadei  but  at  last,  to  get 
Tid  of  her  impoi-tunity,  he  reluotantly,  and  as  if  he  judged  it,  dsew 
half  a  farthing  ^  fr<sQ.  his  purse  and  lent  her.**  Thus  did  she,  yrho  had 
shared  the  throne  of  a  king  of  England,  find  herself  in  a  more  destttnte 
-condition  than  the  poor  widow  of  holy,  writ,  whose  gift  was  comPMwtod 
by  our  blessed  Lord;  for  the  widow  had  two  mites  of  her  own  to^  offer, 
but  queen  Marg^et  not  having  one,  must  have  approached  the  altar 
empty-handed,  if  she  had  not,  by  the.  earnestness  of  her  importunity, 
wrung  a  half-farthing  from  the  churl  who  grudged  the  paltry  alms  he 
lent.  This  circumstance  was  related  by  her  as  one  of  the  bitterest  mor* 
tificationfi  her  adverse  fortunes  had  infiicted. 

The  royal  heroine  also  recounted  to  the  duchess  and  her  ladies  som« 
of  the.  perils  from  which  she  and  the  little  prince  of  Waks  had  escaped 
in  their  retceat  from  the  lost  battle  of  Hesham«  She  enlarged,  with 
impassicNoed  eloquence,  on  the  fervency  with  which  £he  had  supplicated 
the  divine  assistance,  when  the  pitiless  ruffians  who  had  plundered  her 
wece  about  to  take  away  her  life,  and  the  especial  answer  which  she 
considered  God  had  vouchsafed  to  her  prayers,  by  turning  the  swords 
4igainst  each  other  of  those  who  were  before  unanimous  in  their  deteimi* 


1  George  Cb&stelloiD,  p.  230. 
2  Ung  gros  (TFcosse;  a  small  copper  coin,  weighing  the  eighth  of  an 
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nation  to  sked  her  blood,  and,  finally,  couTerting  a  robber,  stained 
•with  a  thousand  crimes,  into  an  instrument  for  the  preservation  of 
herself  and  her  precions  boy."  The  duchess  of  Bourbon,  who  was 
all  sympathy,  "listened  to  these  exciting  recitals  with  no  less  in- 
terest," says  Chastelkin,  "  than  if  they  had  been  tales  devised  for  her 
especial  entertainment,  observing,  by  way  of  comment,  *  that  although 
queen  Margaret  had  escaped  with  life,  never  assuredly  before 'had 
foxtime  brought  a  princess  of  her  high  rank  into  such  frightful  situa* 
tions,  and  that  if  a  boc^  were  to  be  written  on  the  vicissitudes  of  royal 
and  unf<%rtunate  ladies,  she  would  be  found  to  exceed  them  all  in 
calanaity.' " 

That  mournful  pre-eminence  in  woe,  which  the  human  heart  when 
under  the  pressure  of  adversity  is  often  strangely  eager  to  claim,  was 
not  as  yet  due  to  the  ill-fated  queen  to  whom  her  pitying  friend 
assigned  it.  Margaret  of  Anjou  lived  to  see  days,  when  she  could  look 
back  to  the  sufferings  which  elicited  this  comment  from  the  duchess  of 
Bourbon,  as  things  of  trivial  import.  They  were,  indeed,  the  beginning 
of  evils,  but  the  end  involved  a  consummation  of  misery  which  has 
only  be^i  exceeded  in  later  days  by  the  dark  destinies  of  Mary  Stuart 
and  Marie- Antoinette.  The  dnchess  of  Bourbon  could  not  refrain  from 
telling  her  unfortunate  kinswoman  that  "  It  was  to  her  a  mystery  how 
a  Christian  king  and  queen,Jwho  had  been  lawfully  inaugurated,  should, 
without  having  committed  notorious  crimes  to  provoke  the  wrath  of 
God,  or  forfeited  by  tyranny  the  allegiance  of  their  subjects,  have  been 
reduced  so  low,  by  any  change  of  fortune,  as  not  to  possess  a  foot  oi 
land  or  a  house  to  shelter  them  in  their  own  realm,  nor  yet  a  penny  of 
money,  either  of  [silver  or  copper,  unless  borrowed,  to  purchase  the 
common  necessaries  of  life.'*  On  another  occasion,  when  some  of  queen 
Margaret's  kindred  were  imputing  her  calamities  to  her  union  with  king 
Henry,  whose  constitutional  malady,  while  it  had  always  rendered  him 
an  object  of  anxious  solicitude  to  her,  had  unfitted  him  for  the  defence 
of  his  disputed  crown,  she  silenced  them  with  the  following  noble  burst 
of  conjugal  devotion':  "  When,  on  the  day  of  my  espousals,  I  took  the 
rose  of  England,  was^I  not  aware  that  I  must  wear  it  entire,  and  with 
all  its  thorns  ?"  ^  The  poetic  beauty  of  this  sentiment  is  only  equalled 
by  its  philosophy. 

Grrand  f§tes  and  royal  cheer  were  made  for  the  exiled  queen  at  St* 
Pol,  after  the  arrival  of  her  friend,  the  duchess  of  Bourbon,  at  the 
expense  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  who  had  ordered  that  no  cost  should 
be  spared  for  her  entertainment  as  long  as  she  chose  to  remain.  But 
Margaret  could  not  be  induced  to  tarry ;  her  heart  was  at  Bruges,  for 
there  she  had  left  the  young  prince,  her  son,  and  the  rest  of  her  little 
<x)mpany,  and  her  desire  to  return  to  them  was  too  strong  to  be  resisted* 
I  Galerie  des  FemiBe&  Fortes,  by  Le  Moina 
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On  SatHTday,  September  3rd,  she  took  her  leave  of  the  kind  dnchess  of 
Bourbon,  and  departed  fix>m  St.  Pol  at  five  in  the  morning,  escorted  by 
the  lord  of  Moreul,  messire  Francisco,  son  of  the  marquess  of  Ferrara, 
messire  Moulet  de  Renty,  messire  Guillaume  de  Saulx,  and  a  troop  of 
the  duke  of  Burgundy's  archers,  whom  that  prince  had  commissioned  to 
defend  her  from  all  dangers  by  the  way,  and  to  convey  her  safe  and 
sound  to  whatsoever  place  she  might  please  to  appoint.*  The  duke 
knew  that  the  life  of  his  unfortunate  guest  was  in  jeopardy,  having 
received  certain  information  that  the  English  intended  to  surprise  her 
at  St.  Pol,  and  would,  of  course,  be  on  the  alert  to  fall  upon  her  in  the 
open  country — not  to  capture,  but  to  kill  her.  Parties  from  Calais 
were  also  abroad  with  the  same  deadly  purpose,  fancying,  too,  that  the 
young  prince  was  with  her,  for  whose  blood  they  thirsted  even  more 
than  for  that  of  the  mother,  thinking  by  his  death  to  put  an  end  to  the 
war .3  It  was  well  for  the  royal  fugitives  that  they  were  under  the 
protection  of  so  powerful  a  prince  as  Philip  of  Burgundy,  and  that  he 
had  caused  Margaret  to  be  so  strongly  guarded  that  she  returned 
unharmed  to  Bruges.  There  she  was,  by  his  orders,  received  with  public 
honours ;  and  the  townspeople  testified  the  lively  interest  which  her 
courageous  struggle  against  her  evil  fortunes  had  excited,  by  bringing 
her  presents  of  wine,  and  all  sorts  of  things  which  they  thought  might 
be  acceptable.  Margaret  received  these  offerings  with  eloquent  express 
sions  of  gratitude,  telling  those  who  brought  them,  "that  she  had 
received  so  many  marks  of  honour  and  affection  from  their  prince, 
her  cousin,  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  that  she  feared  she  could  never 
show  herself  thankful  enough.  That  she  understood  he  had  conceived 
anger  against  her,  and  had,  therefore,  feared  to  approach  him,  lest  he 
should  not  condescend  to  look  at  her ;  but  she  had  found  him  the  best 
among  the  good,  and  the  gentlest,  possessed  withal  of  better  sense  than 
any  one  on  earth."  ^ 

Margaret  had  the  happiness  of  finding  her  son  safe  and  well  on  her 
return  to  Bruges,  where,  too,  she  was  almost  immediately  joined  by 
count  Charolois,  who  came  partly  to  do  the  honours  of  that  town  in  the 
absence  of  the  duke,  his  father,  and  partly  out  of  affection  to  the  house 
of  Lancaster,  from  which  he  was  descended  through  his  mother, 
Isabella  of  Portugal,  the  granddaughter  of  John  of  Gaunt.  There 
was  also  near  relationship  between  Margaret  of  Anjou  and  himself^  as 
scions  of  the  royal  house  of  France,  and  the  generous  heir  of  Bur- 
gundy took  every  opportunity  of  proving  that  the  calamities  of  his 
hapless  kinswoman  and  her  consort  had  not  weakened  the  ties  of  kin- 
dred. 

The  noble  Burgundian  poet  and  chronicler,  George  Chastellain,  to 
whose  graphic  details  we  are  indebted  for  many  important  particulars 
1  George  Chastellain,  Chron.  des  Dues  de  Bottrgogne.  »  Ibid.  «  IWd. 
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of  her  personal  history,^  derived  by  him  from  her  own  lips,  which 
are  new  to  the  general  reader,  never  before  having  been  translated 
from  the  obscure  Burgundian  French  of  the  fifteenth  century,  was  the 
herald  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  and  held  the  offices  of  historiographer  and 
grand  panetier  to  Philip,  duke  of  Burgundy,  was  exceedingly  proud 
of  the  confidence  with  which  the  unfortunate  but  accomplished  consort 
of  Henry  VI.  honoured  him.  He  has  introduced  her  portrait  five  times 
in  the  splendid  illuminated  edition  of  his  poems,  on  vellum."  Of  the 
first  of  these  miniature  gems,  which  occurs  at  page  7,  representing  the 
exiled  English  queen  in  earnest  conversation  with  himself,  he  gives 
the  following  quaint  explanation  in  his  prologue  :  "  A  lady,  well-nigh 
distraught  with  grief,  of  late  made  sore  complaints  to  me  of  the  cruel 
wrongs  which  fortune  had  inflicted.  This  lady,  who  honoured  me  with 
her  confidence,  as  we  were  well  acquainted,  willed  me  to  seat  myself 
near  her,  it  being  her  pleasure  to  discourse  with  me  of  her  troubles, 
which  she  bewailed  with  such  sore  weeping,  and  ofttimes  wringing  her 
hands  from  excess  of  sorrow,  that  mine  own  tears  could  not  be 
restrained  from  flowing  too,  for  very  pity  of  her  case.  Then,  as  we  were  at 
leisure  for  such  devices,  she  besought  me,  seeing  I  so  much  compas- 
sionated her  distress,  to  write  for  her  consolation  a  little  treatise  on  the 
inconstancy  of  fortune,  setting  forth  her  own  calamities  with  those  of 
other  noble  ladies  who  had  suffered  signal  adversity."  This  request 
was  evidently  suggested  by  the  duchess  de  Bourbon  s  remark  as  to  the 
surpassing  interest  Margaret's  sad  story  would  excite,  if  written  in  a 
book  on  the  calamities  of  illustrious  females.  The  fallen  queen,  having 
been  in  some  measure  the  victim  of  political  slander,  was  eager  to  secure 
the  suffrages  of  posterity,  at  least,  through  the  friendly  eloquence  of  a 
pen,  which  the  rival  sovereign  who  had  supplanted  her  unfortimate  hus- 
band could  neither  intimidate  nor  pervert  to  the  base  office  of  confirming 
the  falsehoods  of  a  party. 

Ghastellain,  animated  by  the  impulse  of  genius,  which  soars  above 
the  time-serving  considerations  of  expediency,  and  bound  by  the  vow  of 
his  chivalric  order  to  sympathy  with  the  unfortunate,  has  done  full 
justice  to  Margaret's  character  in  his  chronicle  as  regards  historic  truth, 
and  with  manly  independence  always  speaks  of  her  as  the  queen  of 

1  These  partica]ATS  are  not  contained  In  the  in  the  Pantheon  Litt^raire,  Choiz  GhroniqneB 

earlier  editions  of  the  Lives  of  the  Queens  of  et  Memolres  sur  I'Histoire  de  France.    In 

England,  my  attention  having  been  first  di-  offering  this  acknowledgment  to  the  monory 

rected  m  the  year  1844  to  the  works  of  Chas-  of  M.  Buchon.  I  lament  to  add  that,  like  the 

tellain  by  his  learned  editor,  the  late  M.  Bu-  late  lamented  Sir  Harris  Nicolas^  and  other 

chon,  to  whom  the  honour  is  due  of  having,  labourers  in  the  canse  of  historic  tmth.  he 

with  incredible  toil,  gathered  together,  from  reaped  little  benefit  from  his  toito.    BndioQ 

various  Biblioth^nes,  the  scattered  portions  died  broken-hearted,  hi  want,  it  is  to  be  feared, 

of  the  oxigtaud  MSS.  of  the  precious  ranains  of  the  common  necessaries  of  life, 

of  this  most  interesting  and  eloquent  of  the  2  Manuscrit  Provenant  BibUothdqne  de  la 

historical  writers  of  that  period,  which  were  Grauthuse. 
printed  for  the  first  time,  under  his  aiispioes, 
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Engiiind,  and  her  son  as  the  veritable  and  lawful  heir  of  that  reaim, 
in  spite  of  his  master's  repudiation  of  the  Lancastrian  claims.  He 
baa  also  celebrated  her  in  several  of  his  poems,  especially  the  one 
which,  he  imdertook  at  her  request,  entitled  '  The  Temple  of  Bnined 
Greatness,'  ^  written  on  the  model  of  that  commenced  by  Bocaoe  on 
the  misfortunes  of  great  men,  from  Adam  to  king  John  of  France. 
Ghaatellain  has  caused  queen  Margaret  and  himself  to  be  irepresented,  ia 
an  exquisite  miniature  group  at  the  tomb  of  Bocace,  invoking  him.  to 
awake,  and  undertake  the  task  of  commemorating  her  misfortunes  and 
her  wrongs.  The  deceased  poet,  reanimated  by  her  call,  rises,  and  seeis 
to  console  her  by  the  numerous  instances  he  cites  of  the  vicissitodes  of 
others.  Margaret  assured  Ghastellain,  ''  that  there  were  moments  when 
she  had  been  tempted  by  the  desperation  of  her  circumstances  to  cxxm&A 
her  own  hand  into  an  instrument  of  self-destruction ;  but,  happily,  the 
fear  of  God  and  his  restraining  grace  had  preserved  her  &oin  so  deadly 
a  sin«"  Her  patience  was  subseqently  tested  by  harder  trials,  for  at^he 
time<she  made  this  avowal,  she  had  still  a  husband,  a  father,  and  ascm : 
she  retained  beauity,  health,  and  mental  energy,  and  was  not  past  the 
season  of  hope. 

The  following  instance  of  the  punctilious  respect  with  which  Margaret 
and  her  little  son  were  treated  by  the  heir  of  Burgundy,  affords  acunoos 
illustration  of  the  formal  courtesies  practised  by  persons  of  high  degree 
in  their  intercourse.  At  one  of  the  numerous  banquets  given  at  Bn]^e8 
by  the  great  nobles  of  Burgundy  in  honour  of  the  English  queen,  count 
Gharobis  ^  being  also  present,  the  water  for  the  customary  lavation 
before  sitting  down  to  table  was  offered  first  to  queen  Margaret^-  as  to 
the  person  of  the  highest,  rank;  and  she,  being  desirous  of  placing,  the 
count  on  terms  of  equality  with  herself^  called  him  to  come  and  wash 
with  her.  "  But  he,"  continues  our  worthy  chronicler,  **  knowing  hia 
duty,  and  treading  in  the  steps  of  the  duke  his  father,  who  always  paid 
proper  reverence  to  crowned  heads,  absolutely  reftised  to  come  f orwaid ; 
nor  could  the  queen,  by  any  means,  prevail  on  him  to  do  it,  althou^ 
he  mighty  without  the  slightest  infringement  of  royal  etiquette,  have 
dipped  his  hands  in  the  same  water  with  the  queen,  as  he  was  her 
cousin.  Then  the  water  was  offered  to  the  prince  of  Wales ;  but  he, 
young  as  he  was,  having  been  weU  instructed  in  the  rules  of  courtly 
pidiieoess^  drew  back,  and  said  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  wash,  unless 
his  cousin,  the  count,  were  placed  on  the  same  footing  by  washii^  with 
him.  Thi8.count  Gharolois  refusing  to  do,  the  little  English  prince  tried 
caressingly  to  pull  his  stoiit  Burgundian  kinsman'to  him,  that  they  might 
use- the  water 'together,  declaring  at  the  same  time,  that  *'  he- would  not 


1  This  beanklftil  MS.  is  ixucribed :  Rn-  nkr,  roy  de  Naplea*  de  C^dlle,'  efe  de  Ja 

etoan  Bemomtraas,  aekm  le  stile  de  Jehan  tem. 

Bocaoe,  par  maniere  de  Consolatiou*  adrU'  ^  Charles   the   Bold,    who   saoceeded  hil 

Cham  h  la  Royne  d'Angleterre,  fille  h  Reg-  fether,  Philip,  duke  of  Bargtmdy. 
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waftb  at  all,  unless  the^  count  would  wash  with  him."  But  it  was  of  no 
\ifie  that  hoth  the  mother  and  son  demurred,  and  endeavoured  to  waive 
thfi  precedence  which  the  generous  heir  of  Burgundy  was  determined  to 
give  them  ;  they  did  but  lose  their  time,  for  nothing  could  induce  him 
to  imply  equality  with  the  prince  of  Wales,  either  by  washing  or  sitting 
with  him  at  table.:  These  formal  punctilios  of  respect  from  the  son  of 
the  rich  and  powerful  sovereign  to  whom  his  mother  and  himself  were 
a^ithat  moment  indebted  for  food  and  shelter,  appeared  to  the  little 
Bngjish  prince  so  inconsistent  with  their  present  condition,  that,  with 
the  aitkss  frankness  of  his  age,  he  said  to  count  Charolois,  "  Bat  these 
honours  are  not  due  to  us  from  you ;  neither  ought  the  precedency  to  be 
givea  in  your  fstther's  dominions  to  such  destitute  and  unfOTtunate 
persons  as  we  are."  ^  "  Unfortunate  though  you  be,"  replied  the  count, 
"  you  are  nevertheless  the  son  of  the  king  of  England ;  whereas  I  am 
only  the  son  of  a  ducal  sovereign,,  which  is  not  so  high  a  vocation  as 
that  of  a  king." 

This  emphatic  recognition  of  Henry  YI.  as  the  rightful  owner  of  the 
(STOwn  which  then  decorated  the  brow  of  a  victorious  rival,  Edward  lY., 
gives  historic  importance  to  what  might  otherwise  be  regarded  as  a 
frivolous  contest  of  formal  politeness.  The  impetuous  heir  of  Burgundy, 
s^terwards  so  much  celebrated  in  history  as  Charles  the  Bold,^  was  the 
last  man  in  the  world  to  play  the  martinet  on  mere  matters  of  ceremony. 
He.  had  a  political  reason  for  thus  insisting  on  yielding  an  ostentatious 
precedence  to  the  Red-rose  prince  of  Wales,  even  to  proclaim  to  the 
BuTgundiajx  magnates  that  he  regarded  him  as  the  legititnate  heir  af 
lilngUndy  in  opposition  to  the  policy  of  the  duke  his.  father,  who  was 
thjB  firm  ally  of  Edward  of  York.  Count  Charolois  was  at  that  period 
<m  such  bad  terms  vnth  his  august  sire,  that  nothing  but  the  salutary 
.counsels  of  queen  Margaret,  who  had  acquired  great  influence  over  his 
mind,  prevented  him  from  rushing  into  open  rebellion.  Margaret  well 
repaid  the  debt  of  gratitude  she  owed  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  by  per- 
suading the  former  to  return  to  his  duty,  and  engaging  her  friend,  Pierre 
jde  Brez!^,  to  act  as  mediator  between  the  father  and  son.*^  When  matters 
were  apparently  in  a  fair  train  for  a  reconciliation,  Margaret  left  Bruges 
yg-iisk  the  prince,  her  son,  and  the  faithful  little  company  who  shared  her 
iallien  fortimes.  She  and  her  followers  travelled  at  the  expense  of  the 
duke  of  Burgundy,  who  sent  her  under  an  honourable  escort  to  Barr, 
where  she  was  met  and  welcomed  by  her  father's  people. 

»  George  Chastellaln,  Chron.  des  Ihics  de  Bourgogne. 

2  Thei  Touf^  maimers  and  ecoeatric  habits  3  (xeei^  Chastelladn.     In  the  year   1465 

of  this  prince  have  been  described  with  quaint  Margaret  lost  her  brave  and  devoted  Mend« 

minuteness  by  Philip  de  Comines,  and  since  Pierre  de  Breze,  who,  having  re-entered  the 

Tendered  fainiUax  to  the  Sd^sUsb  reader  by  the  service  of  his  native  sovereign.  Louis  XI^  was 

genius  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  who  makes  effective  slain  at  the  battle  of  Montlheiy,  where  he  led 

tise  of  the  bold  Burgundian  duke  in  his  beau-  the  advanced  guard, 
tif ul  ronumce  of  Qaentiu  Durward. 
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King  Ren^  felt  deeply  grateful  for  the  generous  treatment  of  Lis  dis- 
tressed child  by  his  ancient  antagonist.  He  addressed  a  letter  to  Philip  of 
Burgundy,  full  of  thanks,  declaring  "  he  neither  expected,  nor  merited 
such  attentions."  Margaret  passed  some  days  at  St  Michiel,  with  fifty 
nobles  and  gentlemen  of  her  suite.  Part  of  that  year  she  sojourned  with 
her  sister  Yolante,  countess  of  Vaudemonte,  and  her  brother,  John  of 
Calabria;^  the  rest  at  Amboise,  the  court  of  her  aunt,  the  queen- 
dowager  of  France.  The  distracted  state  of  king  Rent's  a£&irs  utterly 
precluded  him  from  exerting  himself  in  his  daughter's  service,  though 
not  unfrequently  solicited  to  draw  his  knightly  sword  in  her  cause. 
The  Proven9al  bards  took  the  heroism  and  misfortunes  of  their  haples» 
princess  for  their  theme,  and  Rent's  own  minstrel  and  namesake  wns 
accustomed  to  assail  his  royal  ear  in  his  festal  halls  with  these  strains  : — 

'*  Aroofle  thee,  aronae  thee^  kii^  Rene  I    .: 
Nor  let  sorrow  thy  spirit  beguile; 
Thy  daughter,  the  spouse  of  king  Henry, 
Now  weeps,  now  implores  with  a  smile."  ^ 

Ren^  however,  was  compelled  to  remain  a";  passive  sympathizer  in 
Margaret's  affliction.  All  he  could  do  for  her  was  to  afford  her  an 
asylum  in  her  adversity.  He  gave  her  the  ancient  castle  of  Kuerere, 
in  the  diocese  of  Verdun,  near  the  town  of  St  Michiel,  for  her  resi- 
dence, and  contributed  to  her  support  with  2000  livres  of  rent  on  the 
duchy  of  Barr,  being  all  his  narrow  means  would  allow.'  Here  Margaret, 
bereaved  of  all  the  attributes  of  royalty,  save  those  that  were  beyond 
the  power  of  adverse  fortune  to  alienate,  dwelt  with  the  remnant  of  her 
ruined  friends,  and  occupied  herself  in  superintending  the  education  of 
the  last  tender  bud  of  the  Red-rose  of  Lancaster,  whom  she  yet  fondly 
hoped  to  see  restored  to  his  country  and  his  former  lofty  expectatfona 
During  the  seven  years  of  their  exile  Sir  John  Fortescue  continued  to 
reside  with  queen  Margaret  and  her  son  ;  and  observing  that  his  beloved 
pupil  was  too  much  taken  up  with  martial  exercises,  he  wrote  his 
celebrated  work  on  the  constitution  of  England,  *  De  Laudibus  Legum 
Anglias,'  to  instruct  him  in  a  higher  sort  of  knowledge,  the  true  science 
of  royalty,* 

A  deeper  shade  of  gloom  pervaded  the  exiled  court  of  Margaret  when 
the  tidings  reached  her  that  her  unfortunate  consort  had  at  length  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  his  successful  rival.  When  king  Henry  fled  from  the 
lost  battle  of  Hexham,  he  found  an  unsuspected  asylum  among  the 
wild  mountains  of  Cumberland  with  his  brave  and  loyal  knight,  Sir 
Ralph  Pennington,  at  Muncaster-castle.  The  holy-water  glass  whidi  he 
used  there  is  still  carefully  preserved,  and  called  the  luck  of  Muncaster. 
He  also  sojourned  for  some  time  at  the  house  of  JohnMachell,  of  Crack- 

1  Villeneuve.  «  Provencal  Ballad. 

'  Calmet's  Chronicle  of  Lorraine.    Villeneuve.  *  Life  of  Sir  John  Fortescue. 
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enthorpe,  and  afterwards  at  Bolton-hall,  in  Bowland,  where  an  ancient 
oak-pannelled  room  is  still  called  "  King  Henry's  parlour,"  and  the  spring 
of  fair  water  that  was  walled  in  by  his  desire  for  his  bath,  is  distinguished" 
hy  the  name  of  **  King  Henry's  well."  The  glove  and  boot  which  he 
presented  to  his  kind  host,  Sir  Ealph  Pudsay,  were  recently  exhibited 
at  Kensington  Museum.  His  retreat  was  betrayed  by  the  traitor  Talbot, 
of  Bashall,  and  he  was  taken  by  the  servants  of  Sir  John  Harring- 
ton, as  he  sat  at  dinner  at  Waddington-hall.  He  was  conducted  to 
London  in  the  most  ignominious  manner,  with  his  legs  fastened  to  the 
stirrups  of  the  sorry  nag  on  which  he  was  mounted,  and  an  insulting 
placard  affixed  to  his  shoulders.  At  Islington  he  was  met  by  the  earl  of 
Warwick,  who  issued  a  proclamation  forbidding  any  one  to  treat  him 
with  respect,  and  afforded  an  example  of  wanton  brutality  to  the  mob 
by  leading  the  royal  captive  thrice  round  the  pillory  as  if  he  had  been  a 
common  felon,  crying  aloud,  "  Treason,  treason  I"  and  "  Behold  the 
traitor  1"  Henry  endured  these  outrages  with  the  firmness  of  a  hero 
and  the  meekness  of  a  saint.  "  Forsooth,  and  forsooth,  ye  do  foully  to 
fimite  the  Lord's  anointed,"  ^  was  his  mild  rebuke  to  a  ruffian  who  was 
base  enough  to  strike  him  in  that  hour  of  misery.  The  following  touch- 
ing lines,  which  have  been  attributed  to  Henry  VL,  were  probably  written 
during  his  long  imprisonment  in  the  Tower  : — 

"  Kingdoms  are  bnt  cares ; 
State  is  devoid  of  stay ; 
Biches  are  ready  snares, 
And  hasten  to  decay. 

Who  meaneth  to  remove  the  rocke 

Out  of  his  slimy  mud, 
Shall  mire  himself  and  hardly  'scape 

The  swelling  of  the  flood." 

There  are  preserved  two  sentences  written  and  given  by  him  to  a  knight  ^ 
who  had  the  care  of  him : 

"Patience  is  the  armour  and  conquest  of  the  godly;  this  meriteth  mercy, 
,       when  causeless  is  sujfered  sorrow." 

*<  Nought  else  is  wax  but  fury  and  madness,  wherehi  is  not  advice,  but  rash- 
ness ;  not  right,  but  rage,  ruleth  and  reigneth." 

Queen  Margaret  must  have  felt  the  indignity  and  cruelty  with  which 
her  unoffending  consort  was  treated  as  the  greatest  aggravation  of  all 
her  own  hard  trials.  She  was  still  formidable  to  the  reigning  sovereign 
of  England,  who  established  a  sort  of  coast-guard  to  prevent  her  from 
effecting  a  sudden  descent  on  the  shores  of  England.  It  has  been  con- 
fidently asserted  that  Margaret  visited  England,  disguised  as  a  priest  in 
the  train  of  the  archbishop  of  Narbonne,  in  1467 ;  ^  and  if  we  may  trust 
that  romantic  author,  Prevost,  she  even  obtained  a  secret  interview  with 
king  Henry  in  his  prison,  through  the  favour  of  one  of  his  keepers  who  had 
1  Warkworfh  Chronicle.   Hall.  ^  -^xigBs  Antique.  '  Prevost. 
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formerly  been  in  her  service,  and  was  attached  to  her  interest.  "WilliMii 
of  Worcester  records,  that  Tarioms  persons  who  were  a^reihended  oa 
mspicion  of  having  letters  from  queen  Margaret  in  their  poesesncai, 
were  tortnred  and  put  to  death.  Sir  Thomas  Cook,  a  London  alderman, 
was  accused  of  treason  and  fined  eight  thoosand  mai^,  becaisiBe  HswkiBs, 
erne  of  Margaret's  agents,  when  put  to  the  rack  in  the  Tov^fct,  oon^sssed 
"  that  he  had  attempted  to  borrow  money  for  her  of  this  wealtby  knight  f 
and  though  Sir  Thomas  Cook  had  refused  to  lend  it,  he  was  bron^t  into 
great  peril  of  his  life  for  not  having  disclosed  the  attempt  of  HawkiBs.^ 
A  poor  shoemaker  was  juncbed  to  death  with  red-4iot  pincers,  for  assist- 
ing the  exiled  queen  to  carry  on  a  correspondence  with  her  ^idfaerents  in 
England,  but  he  resolutely  refased  to  betray '  the  parties  with  whom 
Margaret  was  in  league.^ 

The  exiled  queen,  her  yoong  sod,  and  their  faifhM  adherents,  con- 
tinued for  several  years  to  drag  on  existence"  in  her  lonely  castle  in  Barr, 
suffering  the  greatest  privation  and  practising  the  most  rigid  economy. 

**  We  be  in  great  poverty,"  writes  Sir  John  Fortescue  to  the  earl  of 
Ormond ;  "  but  yet  the  queen  sustaineth  us  in  meat  aaid  drmk,  as  we  he 
not  in  extreme  necessity,  her  highness  may  ^do  no  more  ta  us  than  «s 
she  doth  to  her  son.  I  counsel  you  to  spend  sparely  such  money  as  y« 
have,  for  when  ye  come  hither  ye  shall  have  need  of  it.  And,  also, 
there  be  many  that  need  and  will  desire  to  parte  [partake]  with  you  of 
your  own  money ;  and  in  all  this  country,  is  no  man  that  will  or  may 
lend  you  any  money  have  ye  never  so  great  need."  ^  John  Butler,  sixth 
earl  of  Ormond,  to  whom  this  letter  was  addressed,  was  the  brother  and 
successor  of  that  distinguished  champion  of  the  Bed  rose,  James  Butler, 
earl  of  Wiltshire  and  Ormond,  viceroy  of  Ireland,  who  was  captured 
at  the  battle  of  Towton,  and  beheaded  by  Edward  IV.,  by  whom  Jolm 
was  attainted  also.  John  narrowly  escaped  the  block ;  and  after  main- 
taining, for  some  time  a  gallant  but  hopeless  struggle  for  king  Henry, 
fled  to  Portugal.  As  the  reigning  sovereign  was  the  repreeentative  of 
Philippa  of  Lancaster,  and  nearly  related  to  king*  Henry,  queen  Margaret 
determined  to  employ  Ormond  as  her  envoy  at  that  court,  to  solicit 
succour  for  her  royal  consort  and  herself  in  their  distress.  The  young 
prince  of  Wales  wrote  the  following  letter  to  Ormond  with  his  own 
hand-^— 

"  Cousin  Oemond, 

<*  I  greet  you  heartily  well,  iioquauiting  you  that  I  faa-v^  heaid  tight 
good  and  honourable  report  of  your  sad,  wise,  and  jaaiily  goiding 
against  my  lord's  rebels  and  your  advenaries,  in  the  which  you  have 
purchased  uAto  you  perpetual  laud  and  worship.  And  I  tfaasik  CM, 
and  so  do  ye  also,  that  ye  at  all  times  under  Ms  protedaoin,  have 

1  HolioBhed.        'Speed.    Woroerter.    Stowe.         >  BaIiiieaCS.rfilbUotlid<|a«daRoi. 
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escaped  the  crael  malice  of  your  said  adversaries ;  and  forasmtrcli  as  I 
understand  that  ye  are  now  in  Portugal,  I  pray  you,  in  the  uttermost  of 
your  devoir,  for  to  labour  unto  the  king  of  the  said  realm,  for  the  fur- 
therance and  setting  forth  of  my  lord  in  the  recovering  of  his  right  and 
subduing  of  has  rebels.  Wherein  if  ye  so  do  as  I  have  for  undoubted  that 
ye  wiH,  I  trust  some  fruit  shall  follow  with  Grod*s  mercy,  which  speed 
you  well  in  all  your  works.  Written  at  Saint  Michael,  in  Barr,  wiih 
mine  own  hand,  that  ye  may  see  how  good  a  writer  I  Am. 

"  Edward. 
"  To  my  cousin,  the  erle  of  Ormond." 

Ormond's  instruotions  were  written  by  Sir  John  Forfeescue,  who  was 
then  lord  chancellor,  and  principal  counsellor  to  queen  Margaret.  He  does 
not  appear  to  have  formed  very  sanguine  hopes  of  his  success,  if  we  may 
judge  from  the  following  paare^raph  in  his  letter  : — "  If  ye  find  the  king 
of  Portugal  entreatable  in  our  matters,  spare  not  to  tarry  long  with  himr; 
and  if  ye  find  him  estrange  [distant],  dispend  not  your  money  in  that 
country,  for  after  ye  came-  hither  it  is  like  that  we  shall  be  put'  to  great 
costs,  and  peradventure  not  long  tarry  here." 

Modem  diplomatists  will  smile  when  informed  of  the  almost  incredible 
fact,  that  neither  the  exiled  queen  of  England,  nor  her  learned  minister, 
knew,  to  a  certainty,  which  of  the  royal  descendants  of  Philippa  of  Lan- 
caster, at  that  moment,  occupied  the  throne  of  Portugal.  Fortescue, 
after  telling  Ormond  that  the  prince  has  written  with  his  own  haiai 
letters  both  to  him  and  the  king  of  Portugal,  naively  adds  in  a  post- 
script : — "  My  lorde,  because  we  know  not  verily  the  king  of  Portugal's 
name,  the  queen's  letter  hath  no  superscription,  nor  the  letter  from  my 
lord  prince ;  but  ye  may  know  them  as  well  by  the  seals  as  by  this, 
that  in  the  side  where  the  seal  is  set,  of  the  queen's  letter,  is  written, 
these  words:  *Fro  Eegina,'  and  likewise  on  my  lord's  letter,  is 
written,  *  Fro  Principe.'  And  I  send  you  herein  such  words  of  super- 
scription as  ye  shall  set  on  both  letters,  meaning  when  the  Irisk  pleni- 
potentiary should  have  discovered  the  Christian  name  of  the  monardi. 
Ormond  being  then  in  Portugal,  would,  of  course,  be  familiar^  with  the 
Christian  name  of  the  sovereign  for  whom  they  were  intended.  !Nb 
obscure  personage  he,  but  one  of  the  greatest  princes  in  Christendom, 
Alphonse  Y.,  who  subsequently  added  Tangier  and  other  African  pos- 
sessions to  the  crown  of  Portugal  ^  and  at  the  very  time  when  his  name 
was  a  mystery  to  queen  Margaret  and  her  learned  counsellor,  Portescue, 
he  had  reigned  nearly  thirty  years  over  that  realm. 
)>  The  poverty  of  tiie  exiled  court  is  piteously  evidenced  by  Sir  John 
Portescue  telling  Ormond,  in  conclusion,  "  the  bearer  was  only  given 
eleven  pounds  to  defray  the  whole  costs  of  the  journey,' because  we  had 
no  more  money."  Ormond  was  one  of  the  most  accomplished  noblemen 
1  Baluze  MS.,  Bibllotheqae  da  Boi.  'S  Baluze  MS.  >  Moreri 
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in  Ghristendom,  and  conversant  with  all  the  languages  spoken  in 
Europe ;  but  no  good  result  attended  his  mission. 

When  Harlech-castle  was  taken,  many  letters  to  and  from  queen 
Maigaret  fell  into  the  hands  of  king  Edward.  An  emissary  of  Maigarei^ 
who  was  taken  in  this  stronghold  of  her  outlawed  adherents  (which  had 
so  long  held  out  in  defiance  of  Edward  and  all  his  puissance),  accused 
the  earl  of  Warwick  of  having,  in  his  late  mission  to  the  continent^ 
spoken  favourably  of  the  exiled  queen  in  his  conference  with  Louis  XI. 
at  Bouen.  Warwick  refused  to  leave  his  castle  to  be  confronted  with 
his  accuser.  The  idea  of  restoring  the  sceptre  to  Lancaster  formed  no 
part  of  the  policy  of  the  king-making  earL  He  had  given  his  eldest 
daughter  in  marriage  to  king  Edward's  brother  Clarence,  and  intended 
to  depose  Edward,  by  whom  he  had  been  mortally  offended,  and  to  make 
Clarence  king.  Clarence,  being  previously  discontented,  was  easily 
seduced  from  his  allegiance. 

The  year  1469  saw  the  White-rose  divided  against  itself,  and  the 
thione  of  Edward  IV.  in  a  tottering  position.  The  royal  heroine  of  the 
Bed-rose,  who  had  now  spent  nearly  seven  years  in  exile,  left  her  lonely 
castle  near  Verdun  in  the  December  of  that  year,  and  came  with  her 
son,  prince  Edward,  to  meet  Louis  XL  at  Tours,  where  also  her  father, 
her  brother,  her  sister  Yolante,  and  the  count  of  Vaudemont  assembled 
to  hold  a  consultation  on  the  best  means  of  improving  the  momoitous 
crisis  for  the  cause  of  Lancaster.  Margaret  and  her  father  were  so 
greatly  excited  at  the  prospect  which  appeared  opening  for  her  in 
England,  that  when  they  met  they  embraced  with  floods  of  tears.  Every 
one  present  was  moved,  and  even  the  cold-hearted  Louis  XL  displayed 
unwonted  tokens  of  sensibility  on  this  occasion.  Margaret  was  now 
treated  by  him  with  aU  the  honours  and  marks  of  attention  which,  not 
only  the  title  she  bore,  but  her  near  relationship  to  himself  demanded, 
—circumstances  which  she  regarded  as  favourable  prognostics  for  the 
future,  *for  never  before  had  she  experienced  the  slightest  consideration 
from  him.  The  fever  of  hope  was  once  more  kindled  in  the  heart  of 
the  exiled  queen,  as  post  after  post  brought  tidings  of  wars  and  rumours 
of  wars  in  England.  The  northern  and  midland  counties  were  in  arms 
against  king  Edward.  A  blazing  star  was  seen  in  the  heavens,  which 
appeared  to  the  excited  fancies  of  the  people  the  herald  of  a  great  political 
change.  Battles  were  fought,  in  which  nobles  and  gentry  were  arrayed 
against  the  Yorkist  sovereign,  yet  their  old  familiar  war-cry,  "  a  Henry ! 
a  Henry !"  was  not  raised.  They  were  fighting — ^strange  anomaly  I  not 
under  the  banner  of  the  Bed-rose,  but  that  of  the  "  Bear  and  ragged 
staff,"  the  cognizance  of  Warwick.^ 

Henry  VL  remained  in  a  hopeless  state  of  quiescence  incarcerated  in 
the  Tower.    The  commencement  of  the  year  1470  saw  his  captor  a  cap- 
1  See  Hall,  HoUnshed,  liapin,  Liogard. 
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tive  also,  in  the  stronghold  of  Middleham-castle,  under  the  wardship  of 
Warwick's  brother,  the  archbishop  of  York.    Thus  the  Red-rose  king  and 
the  White  were  both  check-mated  ;  while  a  third  puppet,  who  was  in- 
tended to  supersede  both,  was  placed  on  the  board  by  the  powerful  hand 
which  had  defeated,  first  one,  and  then  the  other  of  the  former  rivals  of 
the  game.    It  was  Warwick's  design  to  make  his  daughter  a  queen, 
and  the  mother  of  a  line  of  Plantagenent  sovereigns  of  the  second  branch 
of  York.     It  is  just  possible  he  might  have  accompUshed  the  first  of 
these  objects,  had  he  put  king  Edward  to  death  when  in  his  power  ;  but 
the  escape  of  that  energetic  prince,  and  his  putting  down  the  Lincoln- 
shire rebellion,  compelled  the  haughty  earl  to  retire  with  the  duke  and 
duchess  of  Clarence  to  Calais.    But  there  a  reaction  in  favour  of  king 
Edward  had  taken  place.    Vauclere,  Warwick's  lieutenant,  would  not 
permit  him  or  his  company  to  land,  though  it  was  stormy  weather,  and 
the  duchess  of  Clarence  was  in  the  most  critical  state.    The  only  re- 
source, then,  was  to  take  refuge  in  France.    Louis  XI.  received  them 
joyfully,  having  long  been  in  secret  correspondence  with  Warwick. 

Louts,  perceiving  that  Clarence  was  a  broken  reed,  on  whom  no  party 
could  lean,  suggested  to  Warwick  the  expediency  of  forming  a  coalition 
with  the  dormant  but  still  powerful  faction  of  the  Red-rose.    Warwick, 
having  committed  himself  irreparably  with  king  Edward,  caught  eagerly 
-  at  the  suggestion,  and  requested  Louis  to  act  as  his  mediator  with  the 
Lancastrian  party.    The  great  obstacle  to  this  arrangement  was  the 
determined  hostility  of  queen  Margaret  to  her  former  adversary,  which 
no  consideration  of  political  expediency  could  induce  her  either  to  smother 
or  conceal.    She  regarded  him  as  the  author  of  all  the  calamities  which 
had  befallen  king  Henry  and  herself.    "  The  earl  of  Warwick,"  she  was 
accustomed  to  say,  "  had  pierced  her  heart  with  wounds  which  could 
never  be  healed :  they  would  bleed  till  the  day  of  judgment,  when  she 
would  appeal  to  the  justice  of  God  for  vengeance  against  him.    His 
pride  and  insolence  had  first  broken  the  peace  of  England,  and  stirred 
up  those  fatal  wars  which  had  desolated  the  realm.    Through  him  she 
and  the  prince  her  son  had  been  attainted,  proscribed,  and  driven  out  to  • 
beg  their  bread  in  foreign  lands ;  and  not  only  had  he  injured  her  as  a 
queen,  but  he  had  dared  to  defame  her  reputation  as  a  woman  by  divers- 
felse  and  mahcious  slanders,  as  if  she  had  been  false  to  her  royal  lord  the 
king,  and  had  imposed  a  spurious  prince  of  Wales  on  the  people  of 
England,  which  things  she  never  could  forgive."^    Her  royal  kinsman  of 
France,  whom  her  hard  fortune  had  made  the  arbiter  of  her  destiny,  in- 
sisted that  Margaret  should  see  the  earl  of  Warwick,  who  was  ready  to 
make  any  concession  to  appease  her  indignation.    Margaret  bore  herself 
with  the  lofty  spirit  of  an  honest  woman  on  this  occasion,  for  the  only 
condition  on  which  she  would  allow  Warwick  to  enter  her  presence  was, 
1  George  Chastellain,  Chron.  des  dues  de  Bonrgogne,  page  301. 
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tbat  he  should  umay  all  he  had  formerly  said  agadnst  her  repi^atioo^ 
l^  aoknowledgiDg  before  the  kings  aad  princes  of  France  and  Skily, 
hev  kinflmeni  that  he  had  uttered  false  calumnies  against  hjsr^  knowing 
them  to  be  so,  and  to  x>romise  that  he  would  do  the  like  in  England^ 
in  a*  public  a  manner  aa  he  had  formerly  defamed  her.  To  these  hJami* 
liating  terma  the  earl  agreed  to  submit ;  '*  which  promise  beii^  made^" 
ai^s  Obastellain,  **  tlie  said  Warwick  came  where  queen  Margaret  wa8» 
and  falling  on  his  knees  before  her,  addressed  her  in  the  most  .moving 
'vwrds  he  could  devise,  and  humbly  besought  her  to  pardon  and 
restore  him  to  her  &your ;  to  which  she  scarcely  vouchsa&d  him  any 
answer,  and  kept  him  on  his  kneee  a  full  quarter  of  an  hour  be&ro  aha 
would  say  she  pardoned  him,  and  then  only  on  the  above. conditiaD&" 

Tbia  ungracious  demeanour,  on  the  partx>f  thex>firended  queen  la  fully 
confirmed  by  the  following  r^xurt  given  by  an  JBlngliah  contempoiaiy^ 
(supposed  to  be  a  spy),  of  the  £rat  meeting  betwe^i  these  deadly  iosx, 
^  Tours,  in  the  presence  of  Lauia  XI.,,  who  had  engaged  to  negotiate  a 
recouisiliation  between  them.  '^  In  this  queen  .Margaret  was  right  diffi- 
4saltf  and  showed  to  tbe  king  of  France,  in  presence  of  the  duke  of 
Guienne,  that,  with  honour  to  hen^elf  and  her  son^  she  might  tnot^  and 
ahe  would  not,  pardon  the  said  earl,  who  had  been  the  greateat  cause  of 
the  downfal  of  king  Henry;  and  that  never,  of  her  own  spirit,  might 
she  be  contented  with  him>  ne  pardon  him*"  In  fact^the  qaeen  maii^ 
tained  "  that  it  would  be  greatly  prejudicaal  to  panion  the  eail  of  War- 
wick ;  for  in  England  she  and  her  son  had  certain  parties  and  friends 
which  they  might  likely  lose  by  this  means,  which  would  do  them  moiQ 
hindrance  than  the  earl  and  his  allies  could  do  them  good ;"  wherefore 
she  besought  the  king  oi  France  ''  to  leave  off  speaking,  for  the.  said 
pardon  and  alliance."  The  earl  of  Warwick  on  this  entered  into  a  defence 
of  hi$  conduct,  owning  "  that  it  waa  by  his  means  the  queen  was  dethixmed ; 
but  that  before  he  had  done  or  thought  of  doing  her  any  hami,.  her  false 
counsellors  had  plotted  his  destruction,  body  and  goodsy  and  that  &o  noble* 
man,  outraged  and  despaired,  [djdven  to  desp^raticoi,]  could  have  dons 
otherwise."  It  does  not  {4)pear  that  Warwick  mentioned  the  execntion  of 
his  father,  the  earl  of  Salisbury^  .which  is  almost  a  confirmation  of  the 
atatanents  of  those  historians  who  deny  that  he  was  beheaded  hyMaaf^neU 

In  the  foregoing  scene,  Margaret  certainly  comported  herself  more  like 
an  offended  woman  than  a.  pohtioal  leader ;  but  the  more  loftily  she 
spoke  and  looked,  the  more  submissive  her  formeo:  advezsary  became. 
**  *  He  told  her  he  had  been  the  means  of  upsetting  king  Edward,  and 
unsettling  his  realm ;  and  that  he  would,  for  the  time  to  come,  be  as 
much  his  foe  as  ho  had  formerly  been  his  Ixiend  and  maker.'  ^    He  be* 

1  George  Chastellain,  Chron,  des  dues  de  Bourgogne,  page  301. 

2  AlADner  and  Guiding  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick :  Harlelan  MS.  edited  by  Sir  Henry  EUfa. 
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ight  the  queen  and  prince  '  that  so  they  would  t&ke  him^  and  repute 
l:iim,  and  forgive  him  all  he  had  done  against  them,  offering  himself  to 
l3e  bounden  by  all  manner  of  ways  to  be  their  true  and  faithful  subject 
^Or  the  time  to  come ;  and  that  he  would  set,  for  his  surety,  the  ViTig  of 
IE*nuioe.V  King  Louis,  being  then  present,  agreed  to  be  surety,  praying 
<g|iieen  Mai^aret  *  that,  at  his  request,  she  would  pardon  the  earl  of  War- 
^WFick^  showingjthe  great  love  he  had  to  the  said  earl,  for  whom  he  would 
^o  more  than]  any  man  living.'  And  queen  Margaret,  being  likewise 
xoged  by  the  agents,  of  king  Ben^  her  &ther,  after  many  treaties  and 
meseages,  pardoned  the  earl  of  Warwick,  and  so  did  her  son  also." 

The  earl  of  Oxford,,  who  had  by  the  exigency  of  circumstances  been, 
compelled  to  acknowledge  the  authority  of  the  White-rose  sovereign;  for 
awhile, came  also  with Warwibkto entreat  que^i Margaret's  forgiveness* 
and  x>^iDi69ion  to  rsnew  his  homage  ta  the  house  of  Lancaster.  The 
queen  reodved  his  supplication  in  a  very  different  spirit  from  that  with 
which  she  accorded  her  forgivenjess  (if  such  it  might  be  called)  to  Wax- 
wiok,  for  she  said,  "Your  paudon  is  right  easy  to  purchase^  for  well  I 
k^ow  you  and  your  friends  have  suffered  much  things  for  Iring  Henry's 
quarrds,**  ^  On  the  15th  of  July,  they  all  met  again  at  Angers,  wbere 
the  countess  of  Warwick  and  her  youngest  daughter,  the  lady  Anne, 
were  presented  to  queen^  Margaret^  and  a  marriage  between  the  prince  of 
Wales  and  the  young  lady  was  proposed  by  Louis  XI.  It  was  a  project 
of  his  own  devising,  and  no  one  but  him  would  venture  to  name  it  to 
Margaret*  She  received  the  first  overtures  for  this  strange  alliance  with 
ineffable  disdain.  "  What  1"  she  ^uJaimed,  with  a  burst  of  indignation 
which  proved  that  she  had  not  forgotten^  old  offences,  "  will  he  indeed 
^ve  his  daughter  to  my  son,  whcNn  he  has  so  often  branded  as  the  off- 
spring of  adultery  or  ftaud  ?"^ 

Independently  of  her  personal  reluctance  to  this  alliance,  Margaret 
appears  to  havehiad  an  intuitive  feeling  of  "the  danger  of  the  connexion. 
'*  Touching  the  manner  of  the  maiziage>"  pursues  the  spy,^  <'  the  queen 
wcMdd  notin  any  wise  consent  or  yield  to  any  request  the  king  of  France 
mi^t  make  her.  Sometimes  she  said,  that  ^  she.  never  saw  honour  nor 
profit*  Tie  for  her,  ne  for  her  son^  the  prince.'  Another  time  she  alleged, 
thai 'she  would,  and  she.  should,  find  a  more  profitable  part%  and  of 
more  advantage,  with  the  king  of  Ikigland'  (Edward  lY.).  Indeed, 
she  showed  to  the  king  of  France  a  letter,  which  she  said  was  '  sent  to 
her  out  of  £2ngland  that  last  week,  by  Ibe  which  was  offered  to  her 
son  my  lady  princess'"  (Elizabeth  of  York,  then  the  heiress  of  king 
Mward  the  Fbuxth). 

Queen  Maigaret  persevered  fifteen  days  before  she  would  consent  to 

the  alliance  with  Warwick ;  to  which,  at  last,  by  the  advice  of  the 

counsellors  of  her  father,  king  Een^,  she  agreed,  and  the  marriage  was 

1  Cbron.  in  Stowe's  GoUeciloiiB.  >  Qeoige  GbasteUtdn.        J  Harleiaii  MS.  in  Ellis. 
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promised  in  pTCsenoe  of  the  king  of  France  and  the  duke  of  Guienne 
(brother  to  Lonis  XI.),  according  to  the  following  articles  i^—"  Fiist^ 
the  earl  of  Warwick  swore  upon  the  true  cross  at  Angers,  in  St.  Maiy& 
church,  that  withmt  change  he  shall  always  hold  the  party  of  king 
Henry,  and  serve  him,  the  queen,  and  the  prince,  as^a  true  and  fjEdihful 
subject  oweth  to  serve  his  sovereign  lord.  The  king  of  France  and  his 
brother  then,  clothed  in  canvas  robes,  in  the  said  church  of  St.  Maiy^ 
swore  they  would  help  and  sustain  to  the  utmost  of  their  power  the  earl 
of  Warwick  in  the  quarrel  of  king  Henry.  Queen  Margaret  then  8Wor& 
to  treat  the  earl  as  true  and  faithful  to  king  Henry  and  the  prince,  and 
for  his  deeds  past  never  to  make  him  any  reproach.  After  the  recovery 
of  the  kingdom  of  England,  the  priAce  was  to  be  regent  of  all  the  leafan^ 
and  the  duke  of  Clarence  to  have  all  his  own  lands^and  those  of  the  duke  of 
York.  From  that  time  forth  the  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Warwick  to  bft 
put  and  remain  in  the  hands  and  t?ie  keeping  of  the  queen  Mar^oet ; 
but  the  said  marriage  not  to  be  perfected  till  the  earl  of  Warwick  had  besi 
with  an  army  over  into  England,  and  recovered  the  realm  in  the  moat 
part  thereof  for  king  Henry.  The  earl  of  Warwick  affirmed,  at  the 
same  time,  that  if  he  were  once  over  the  sea,  he  should  have  more  than 
fifty  thousand  fighters  at  his  commandment ;  but  if  the  king  of  France 
would  help  him  with  a  few  folk,  he  would  pass  the  sea  without  delay. 
Louis  gave  a  subsidy  of  forty-six  thousand  crowns,  besides  two  thousand 
French  archers." 

The  prince  of  Wales,  who  had  entered  his  eighteenth  year,  and  wa« 
one  of  the  handsomest  and  most  accomplished  princes  in  Europe,  was 
very  desirous  of  becoming  the  husband  of  Anne  Neville,  whom  he  had 
seen  in  Paris  some  time  before.  They  were^allied  in  blood,  for.'Anne*& 
great-grandmother,  the  countess  of  Westmoreland,  w£is  Jonnna  Beaufort,, 
daughter  of  John  of  Gaunt,  the  patriarchal  stem  of  the  royal  line  of 
Lancaster.  Anne  of  Warwick  was  co-heiress  to  mighty  possessions, 
which  rendered  her  a  match,  in  point  of  wealth,  not  unworthy  of  a  spouse 
in  full  possession  of  regal  power.  While^these  negotiations  were  pend- 
ing, Louis's  queen  gave  birth,  at  Amboise,  to  a  fair,  son,  afterwards 
Charles  VIIL  Edward,  prince  of  Wales,  was  complimented  with  the 
office  of  godfather  to  the  infant  dauphin,  the  other  ^sponsor  being  Jane 
of  France.^  Some  historians  say,  that  Margaret  was  the  godmother ; 
but  there  had  never  been  any  regard  between  her  and  the  queen  of  France, 
Charlotte  of  Savoy,  who,  being  desirous  of  marrying  her  sister,  Bona  of 
Savoy,  to  Edward  lY.,  had  always  treated  the  fallen  queen  of  the  Lan- 
castrian sovereign  with  a  contempt  that  the  high  spirit  of  Margaret 
could  scarcely  brook.^  After  the  christening  of  the  young  dauphin, 
which  was  solemnized  with  great  splendour  at  Amboise,  Edward  of 
Lancaster  plighted  his  nuptial  troth  to  Anne  Neville,  in  the  presence  of 

1  Chron.  In  Stowe'a  CoUectlon.    a  CJomines.  Wassaburg. .  Vfflenenve.  Monstrelet     »  ftOI 
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queen  Margaret,  the  king  of  France,  king  Ren^,  the  earl  and  countess 
of  Warwick,  the  duke  and  duchess  of  Clarence,  and  the  faithful  adherents 
of  the  Bed  rose,  of  whom  Margaret's  exiled  court  was  composed.^ 
This  romantic  marriage  was  celebrated  at  the  latter  end  of  July,  or 
the  beginning  of  August,  1470,  and  was  commemorated  with  feasts  and 
liigh  rejoicings.  Warwick  departed  from  Angers  on  the  4th  of  August, 
leaving  his  countess  and  the  newly-wedded  princess  of  Wales,  as  pledges 
of  his  fidelity,  with  queen  Margaret  and  her  son.  They  were  enter- 
tained with  princely  hospitality  by  king  Een^  till  the  autumn.  Mean- 
time, Clarence  and  Warwick  landed  at  Dartmouth  with  their  puissance, 
und  proclaimed  their  intention  of  delivering  king  Henry  from  durance, 
declaring  their  commission  to  be  ''  by  the  whole  voice  and  assent  of  the 
most  noble  princess  Margaret,  queen  of  England,  'and  the  right  high 
^uid  mighty  prince  Edward."  When  the  news  was  spread  that  king 
Henry,  whose  mild  sway  had  been  sorely  regretted,  '*  should  rejoice  the 
land  again  by  reigning  as  heretofore,*"  his  champions  were  received  with 
«miversal  acclamations.  Warwick  found  himself  in  a  few  days  at  the 
head  of  sixty  thousand  men,  the  people  crying  everywhere,  "  A  Henry  I 
a  Henry  P  Edward  lY.,  being  unable  to  stand  his  ground,  embarked 
for  Holland,  leaving  Warwick  master  of  the  realm  ;  by  whose  direction 
the  bishop  of  Winchester,  early  in  October,  went  to  the  Tower  of  Lon- 
■don,  took  king  Henry  from  his  keepers,  and  new  arrayed  him,  the  royal 
^captive  not  having  been  attired  according  to  his  rank,  ''nor  so  cleanly 
kept  as  beseemed  such  a  personage."  He  was  then  brought  home  with 
great  reverence  and  rejoicing  to  his  palace  at  Westminster.  Te  Deum 
-was  sung  in  Paris  for  his  deUverance,  and  a  solemn  festival  and  holiday 
for  three  days  was  proclaimed  by  order  of  his  cousin-german,  the  king 
of  France.^  Louis  also  wrote  letters  to  the  authorities  in  Paris,  to  say 
that  he  should  shortly  send  thither  the  queen  of  England,  consort  to 
king  Henry,  with  her  son  the  prince  of  Wales,  his  princess,  daughter  to 
the  earl  of  Warwick,  the  countess  of  Warwick,  lady  Wiltshire,  and  the 
other  ladies  and  damsels  who  were  with  the  queen  of  England.^ 

In  November,  Margaret  with  her  company  set  out  for  Paris,  attended 
by  the  counts  of  Eu,  Vendome,  Dunois,  the  lord  of  Chatillon,  and  many 
other  nobles,  whom  her  royal  cousin  of  France  had  appointed  as  her 
guard  of  honour.  When  she  approached  Paris,  the  archbishop,  the 
imiversity,  the  parliament,  the  officers  of  the  Chatelet,  the  provost  of 
the  merchants,  all  in  their  habits  of  ceremony,  together  with  the  princi- 
pal inhabitants  of  Paris  in  gala  array,  came  out  to  meet  and  welcome 
her,  and  conducted  her  into  the  town.  All  the  streets  through  which 
she  passed,  from  the  gate  of  St.  Jacques  to  the  palace  of  St.  Pol,  were 
hung  with  rich  tapestry,  and  nothing  was  omitted  that  could  add  to 

1  Comfaies.    Wassaburg.    Bonrdigne.   Villeneuve.  2  Workworth's  Chronicle. 
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the  solemnity  of  her  reception.  "  The  streets  of  Paris  were  gaily  dressed 
ta  welcome  them,  and  they  were  lodged  in  the  palace,  where  ibey  le- 
eeivcd  the  news  of  the  landing  of  the  earl  of  Warwick,  and  that  king 
Henry  was  freed,  and  in  posBession  of  Ms  kingdom ;  upon  whicb  qneen 
Margaret  with  all  her  company  resolved  to  return  to  England."^ 

King  Ken^  made  great  personal  sacrifices,  exhansting  hotix  moaey  and 
credit  to  assist  his  energetio  daughter  in  her  purveyances  for  tiie  vpya^ 
to  England ;  and  in  the  month  of  FehruaTy,.147X,  all  was  Teady  for  ha* 
embarkation   but — the  wind.      The   atmospherical    influences    were 
always  unfavcumble  to  Margaret,  and  at  this  momentous  cfiaus  of  iier 
fiite,  as  on  many  a  previous  one,  it  might  hove  been  said, ''  The  stars  in 
their  courses  fought  against  Sisera."    Thhce  did  she,  in  defiance  of  ail 
warnings  from  the  men  of  Harfleur,  put  to  sea  wiih  her  armame&i^andas 
often  was  she  driven  back  on  the  coast  of  Normandy,  not  withoutdaDiage 
to  her  ships,  till  many  of  her  followers  protested  that  thia  sfcraDge  o^^esi- 
tion  of  winds  and  waves  was  caused  by  sorceiy.^    Others  endeavoaied 
to  prevail  on  her  to  relinquish  her  intention  of  pioeeeding  to  Fingknd» 
as  it  appeared  in  a  manner  forbidden  to  her.    Buti  Margaret's  stroi^ 
mind  rejected  with  equal  contempt  the  superstitioiis  notions  of  etthor 
magic  or  omens.    She  knew  on  how  critical  a  balance  hung  the  fbrtooeB 
of  her  busband  and  her  son ;  and  although  the  people  in  all  the  towns 
through  which  Warwick  had  passed)  on  his  triumphant  march  to  Lott- 
don,  had  tossed  the  White  rose  from  their  caps,  shouting  "  A  Kurry  ! 
a  Harry ! — A  Warwick  I  a  Warwick  !''*  and  celebrated  the  nBtoratica  -of 
holy  Henry  -mth  every  token  of  joy,  yet  she  had  had  too  sore  experience  of 
the  fickle  nature  of  popidar  excitement  not  to  feel  the  invportance  of 
•training  every  nerve  to  improve  the  present  favourable  juncture.  She  was 
not  ignorant  of  the  retnm  of  Idng  Edward,  and  the  defection  of  ^t^riae^ 
perjured,  fleeting  Clarence ;"  and  her  anxiety  to  reach  the  scene  of  actioD 
was  proportioned  to  the  desperate  nature  of  the  closely-oontested  gaone 
that  was  playing  there.    Up  to  the  last  moment  of  her  compulsofy 
sojourn  on  ihe  shores  of  Normandy,  she  continned  to  levy  forces  for  tiio 
aid  of  Warwick  and  the  king.^    On  the  24th  of  March  she  once  more 
put  to  sea  with  her  fleet,  and,  despite  of  all  opposing  influences  of  the 
elements,  pursued  her  inauspicious  voyage  to  England.    The  passage, 
that  with  a  favourable  wind  might  have  been  achieved  in  twelve 
hours,  was  protracted  sixteen  tedious  days  and  nights,  which  wore 
spent  by  the  anxious  queen  in  a  fever  of  agonizing  impatienee.    Oft 
Easter-eve,  her  long  baffled  fleet  made  the  port  of  Weymouth.*    Mar- 
garet, with  her  son  the  prince  of  Wales  and  his  newly-esponsed  consort. 
Sir  John  Portescue,  and  many  others,  landed  April  13th.    They  went 
to  the  neighbouring  abbey  of  Geme,  to  refresh  themselves  after  the 

»  Feliblen,  Hfstotre  de  Paris,  vol.  li.  p.  861.  »  Hall.  »  IWcL  •  IWd. 
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fettles  of  the  voyage.  It  was  there  that  queen  Margaret,  with  the 
prmce  and  princess  of  Wales,  kept  their  Easter-festival,  at  the  very  time 
their  cause  was  receiving  its  death-blow  on  the  fatal  heath  of  Bamet,^ 
where  "the  weather  once  more  turned  the  fortunes  of  the  day  against  tb^ 
fated  rose  of  Loneaster. 

When  the  dreadful  news  of  the  death  of  Warwick-  and  the  re-capture 
of  king  Henry  was  brought  to  Mai^aret  on  the  following  day,  she  fell  <to 
the  ground  in  a  deep  swoon,  and  for  a  long  time  remained  in  a  speech* 
less  stupor  of  despair,  as  if  her  faculties  had  been  overpowered  by  the 
greatness  of  this  unexpected  blow.^  When  she  revived  to  consciousness, 
it  was  only  to  bewail  the  evil  destiny  of  her  luckless  consort.  **  In  her 
agony,  she  reviled  the  calamitous  temper  of  the  times  in  which  she 
lived,  reproached  herself  for  all  her  painful  labours,  now  turned  to  her 
own  misery,  and  declared  'she  (fesired  rather  to  die  than  Kve  longer ^in 
this  state  of  infelicity.' "  The  soothing  caresses  of  her  beloved  «on  in 
some  manner  restored  her  to  herself,  and  she  departed,  with  alLher 
company,  to  the  famous  sanctuary  of  Beaulieu  Abbey,  where  she  regis- 
tered herself ,  and  all  who  came  with  her,  as  privil^ed  persons.  Here 
fliie  found  the  countess  of  Warwick,  who  had  embarked  at  Harfieur  at 
the  same  time  with  her ;  but  having  a  swifter  sailing  vessel,  had  iandect 
h^ore  her  at  Portsmouth  and  proceeded  to*  Southampton,  with  intent  <to 
join  her  at  Weymouth.  On  the  road,  the  countess  had  received  the 
moumfal  news  of  her  husband's  defeat  and  dea^^h  at  Bamet,  and,  fear- 
ing to  proceed,  fled  across  the  New  Forest;  ^*and  so,"  says  Fleetwood^ 
"  took  her  to  the  protection  of  the  sanctuary  of  an  abbey  called  Beaulieu, 
which  has  as  gi*eat  privileges  as  that  of  Westminster,  or  of  St.  Martin's, 
at  London."  A  melancholy  meeting  it  must  have  been  between  the 
despairing  queen,  the  widowed  countess,  and  the  princess  of  Waks,  now 
so  Borrowfuliy  linked  in  fellowship  of  woe. 

As  soon  as  the  retreat  of  the  queen  was  known,  she  was  visited  by 
the  young  fiery  duke  of  Somerset,  his  brother,  and  many  other  of  the 
Lancastrian  nobles,  who  welcomed  her  to  Engbnd.  Finding  her  almost 
drowned  in  sorrow,  they  strove  to  rouse  her  from  her  dejection  by  tell- 
ing her  **they  had  already  a  good  puissance  in  the  field,  and  trusted, 
wilh  the  encouragement  of  her  presence  and  that  of  the  prince,  soon  to 
draw  all  the  northern  and  western  counties  to  the  banner  of  the  Bed 
w»e."*  The  elastic  spiiits  of  Margaret  were  grealiy  revived  aud  com- 
forted by  the  cheering  speeches  of  these  ardent  partisans,  and  she  pro- 
ceeded-to  explain  to  them  the  causes  that  delayed  her  coming  to  them 
in  time  to  support  Warwick,  and  the  reason  that  had  induced  hereto 
tak&  sanctuary,  which  was  for  the  security  of  the  prince,  hers<m,for 
whose  precious  safety  **  she  passionately  implored  them  to  provide.'' 
She  added,  that "  It  was  her  opinion  no  good  would  be  done  in  the  field 
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this  time;  and  therefore  it  would  be  best  for  her  and  the  prince,  mth 
snch  as  chose  to  share  their  fortunes,  to  return  to  France,  and  there  to 
tarry  till  it  pleased  God  to  send  her  better  luck.**  ^  But  tiie  gallant 
young  prince  would  not  consent  to  this  arrangement,^  and  Somerset  told 
the  queen  with  some  warmth,  that  "  There  was  no  occasion  to  waste  any 
more  words,  for  they  were  all  determined,  while  their  lives  lasted,  still 
to  keep  war  against  their  enemies."  Margaret,  overborne  by  his  violence, 
at  last  said,  **  Well,  be  it  so."  ^  She  then  consented  to  quit  her  asylum, 
and  proceeded  with  the  Lancastrian  lords  to  Bath. 

It  was  a  peculiarity  in  Margaret's  campaigns,  that  she  always  kept 
the  place  of  her  destination  a  profound  secret.  Owing  to  this  caution, 
and  the  entire  devotion  of  the  western  counties  to  her  cause,  she  had 
got  a  great  army  in  the  field  ready  to  oppose  Edward  IV.,  while  her 
actual  locality  remained  unknown  to  him.  He  had  advanced  to  Marl- 
borough, but  as  her  army  was  not  equal  in  strength  to  his  victorious 
forces,  she  retreated  from  Bath  to  Bristol,  with  the  intention  of  crossing 
the  Severn  at  Gloucester,  to  form  a  junction  with  Jasper  Tudor*s  army 
in  Wales.^  Gould  this  purpose  have  been  effected,  the  biographers  of 
Margaret  of  Anjou  might  have  had  a  far  different  tale  to  record  than 
the  events  of  the  dismal  day  of  Tewkesbury ;  but  the  men  of  Gloucester 
had  fortified  the  bridge,  and  would  not  permit  her  to  pass,  neither  for 
threats  nor  fair  words,  though  she  had  some  friends  in  the  city,  through 
whom  she  offered  large  bribes ;  but  *'  they  were  under  the  obeisance  of  the 
duke  of  Gloucester,"  they  replied,  **  and  bound  to  oppose  her  passage." 

Margaret  then  passed  on  to  Tewkesbury.  Edward  had  arrived  within 
a  mile  of  that  place  before  she  came,  and  was  ready  to  do'  battle  witii 
her.  Though  she  had  marched  seven-and-thirty  miles  that  day  with 
her  army,  and  was  greatly  overcome  with  vexation  and  fatigue,  she  was 
urgent  with  Somerset  to  press  on  to  her  friends  in  Wales ;  bat  Somerset, 
with  inflexible  obstinacy,  expressed  his  determination  **  there  to  tarry, 
and  abide  such  fortune  as  God  should  send ;"  and  so  '*  taking  his  will 
for  reason,  he  pitched  his  camp  in  the  fair  park  and  there  entrenched 
himself,  sorely  against  the  opinion,  not  only  of  the  queen,  but  all  the 
experienced  captains  of  the  army.**^  "  Somerset  and  his  brother  led  the 
advanced  guard ;  the  prince  of  Wales,  under  the  direction  of  lord  Wen- 
lock  and  that  military  monk,  the  prior  of  St.  John's,  commanded  the 
van ;  the  earl  of  Devonshire  the  rearward.  When  the  battle  was  thus 
ordered,  queen  Mai^aret  and  her  son  the  prince  rode  about  the  field, 
from  rank  to  rank,  encouraging  the  soldiers  with  promises  of  large  re- 
wards, promotions,  and  everlasting  renown,  if  they  won  the  victory. 

The  battle  was  fought  on  the  4th  of  May,  1471,  and  was  lost,  either 
through  the  treachery  of  lord  Wenlock,  or  the  inconsiderate  fury  of 
Somerset ;  who,  finding  Wenlock  inactively  sitting  on  his  horse  in  the 
1  HaU.  2  Prevost.  s  Hall  *  HoIL  Holinabed. 
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market-place  of  Tewkesbury  with  his  la^ard  hose,  when  his  presence 
•was  most  required  in  the  field,  made  fiercely  up  to  him,  and  calflng  him 
*'  Traitor !"  cleft  his  skull  with  his  battle-axe.^  The  men  under  Wen- 
lock's  banner,  panic-stricken  at  the  fate  of  their  leader,  fled.  The  prince 
of  Wales  had  no  experience  as  a  general,  and  his  personal  courage  was 
unavailing  to  redeem  the  fortunes  of  the  day.^  When  queen  Margaret, 
who  was  an  agonized  spectator  of  the  discomfiture  of  her  troops,  saw 
that  the  day  was  going  against  her,  she  was  with  difficulty  withheld 
from  rushing  into  the  melee;  but  at  length,  exhausted  by  the  violence 
of  her  feelings,  she  swooned  and  was  carried  in  a  state  of  insensibility  to 
A  oar  by  her  faithful  attendants,  and  conveyed  through  the  gates  of 
Tewkesbury-park  to  a  small  religious  house  hard  by,  where  her  unfor- 
tunate daughter-in-law,  Anne  of  Warwick,  the  countess  of  Devonshire, 
and  lady  Katherine  Vaux,  had  already  taken  refuge.  According  to 
Fleetwood's  Chronicle,  she  remained  there  till  Tuesday,  May  7th,  three 
days  after  the  battle.  Other  writers  affirm  that  she  was  captured  on 
the  same  day  which  saw  the  hopes  of  Lancaster  crushed  on  the  bloody 
field  of  Tewkesbury. 

The  generally  received  historical  tradition  of  the  manner  of  the  prince 
of  Wales's  death  has  been  contested,  because  two  contemporary  chroni- 
clers, Warkworth  and  Fleetwood,  have  stated  that  he  was  slain  in  the 
field,  calling  on  his  brother-in-law  Clarence  for  help.  In  ^the  field  he 
probably  was  slain, — that  part  of  the  plain  of  Tewkesbury  which,  in 
memory  of  that  foul  and  most  revolting  'murder,  is  still  called  "  the 
bloody  field."  Sir  Richard  Crofts,  to  whom  the  princely  novice  had 
surrendered,  tempted  by  the  proclamation  "  that  whoever  should  bring 
Edward  (called  prince)  to  the  king,  should  receive  one  hundred  pounds 
a-year  for  life,  and  the  prince's  life  be  spared,"  "  nothing  mistrusting,'* 
says  Hall,  **the  king's  promise,  brought  [forth  his  prisoner,  being  a 
goodly  well-featured  young  gentleman,  of  almost  feminine  beauty." 
King  Edward,  struck  with  the  noble  presence  of  the  youth,  after  he  had 
well  considered  him,  demanded,  "How  he  durst  so  presumptuously  enter 
his  realms,  with  banners  displayed  against  him?" — "To  recover  my 
father's  crown  and  mine  own  inheritance,"  was  the  bold  but  rash  reply 
of  the  fettered  Uonceau  of  Plantagenet.  Edward  basely  struck  the 
gallant  striphng  in  the  face  with  his  gauntlet,  which  was  the  signal 
for  his  pitiless  attendants  to  despatch  him  with  their  daggers.  ^^ 

The  following  day,  queen  Margaret's  retreat  was  made  known  to 

1  Wenlock  had,  by  his  frequent  changes  of  sudden  hill  into  the  low  meadow  where  the 
party,  given  too  much  cause  to  the  Lancas-  Avon  and  Severn  meet,  both  being  at  that 
trians  to  distrust  him.  Geoi^e  Chastellain  time  swollen  with  the  recent  rains  above 
Bpeaks  of  him  as  the  most  "  double-minded  of  their  banks,  the  foremost  horsemen  were 
men,  the  most  peijured  of  traitora."  pushed  by  those  who  followed  dose  behind 

2  The  Lancastrians  were  unacquainted  into  the  deep  waters,  and,  weighed  down 
with  the  ground,  and  when  the  king's  fiery  by  their  heavy  armour,  perished  miserably, 
charge  drove  Somerset's  men  down  the  short,  more  being  drowned  than  slain  by  the  sword. 
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king  Edwaid  as  he  was  on  his  way  to  Worcester,  and  he  "wes  assured 
that  she  sboold  be  at  his  command.  She  -was  l»oa^t  to  hiin  at  Coven- 
try, May  11th,  by  her  old  enemy.  Sir  William  Stanley,  by  whom,  it  is 
said,  the  first  news  of  the  massaore  of  her  beloved  son  was  revealed  to 
the  bereaved  mother,  in  a  manner  calcnlated  loia^iavate  the  Inttemess 
of  this  dreadful  blow.  Margaret,  in  the  first  transports  of  matemal 
agony,  invoked  the  most  terrible  maledictions  on  the  head  of  ^eTOth- 
lets  Edward  and  his  posterity,  which  Stanley  was  rnhnwian  enoo^ 
to  repeat  to  his  royal  master,  tc^therwith  all  the  feantic  expressioBS 
she  had  used  against  him  during  their  journey.  Edward  was  stt  &st  fl» 
much  exasperated,  that  he  thought  of  patting  her  to  death ;  bat  ax> 
Flantag^iet  ever  shed  the  blood  of  a  woman,  and  he  coiiisKited  fainmelf 
by  forcing  her  to  grace  his  triumphant  progress  towaids  the  midiropdtSw 
The  youthful  widow  of  her  murdered  son,  Anne  of  Warwick,  who  had 
in  one  little  fortnight  been  bereaved  of  her  father,  her  uncle,  hsrymssg 
gallant  husband,  and  the  name  of  princess  of  Wales,  was  another. of  the 
mournful  attendants  on  tins  abhorrent  pageant. 

On  the  22nd  of  May,  being  the  eve  of  the  Ascension,  Margaret  :and 
her  unfortunate  daughter-'in-^law  entered  London  together  in  the  tivin  of 
the  haughty  victor,  but  they  were  separated  immediately  an  their  arrivaL 
Margaret  was  incarcerated  in  one  of  the  most  dismal' of  the  prson 
lodgings  in  that  gloomy  fortress  where  her  royel  husband  was  already 
immured, — that  husband  to  whom  she  was  now  so  near,  after  IcHig  ytais 
of  separation,  and  yet  was  to  behold  no  more.  The  same  night  ifaat 
Margaret  of  Anjou  was  brought  as  a  captive  to  the  Tower  of  London, 
she  was  made  a  widow.  '^  That  mght,  between  eleven  and  tw^ve  t>f 
the  clock,"  writes  the  chronicler  in  Leland,  '^was  king  Henry,  being 
prisoner  in  the  Tower,  put  to  death,  the  duke  of  Gloucester  and  drvers 
of  Ins  men  being  in  the  Tower  that  night." — "  May  God  give  him  tinae 
for  r^)entance,  whoever  he  was,  who  laid  his  sacrilegious  hands  on  the 
Lord's  anointed,"  adds  the  continuatoi*^  of  the  Ghronicles  of  Cioylaiid, 
Tradition  points  out  an  octagonal  room  in  the  Wakefield  tower  as  -fte 
scene  of  the  midnight  murder  of  Henry  YI.  It  was  there  that  he  had, 
for  five  years,  eaten  the  bread  of  affliction  duni^  his  lonely  captivity. 
A  fewvlesurned  manuscripts  and  devotional  books,  a  bird  that  was  the 
c(»npanian  of  his  solitude,  his  relics  and  the  occasional  visits  of  one  or 
two  learned  monks  who  were  permitted  to  administer  to  ins  spiritual 
wants,  were  all  the  solaces  he  received  in  his  captivity. 

King  Edward  and  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  as  if  apprehensive  of  seme 
outburst  of  popular  indignation,  left  London  early  in  the  same  morning 
that  the  tragic  pageant  of  exposing  the  corpse  of  their  royal  victim  to  pub* 

1  Tbat  the  death  of  jHeniy  was  predeter-  11. 108.    It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  the  'weapon 

mined  by  king  Edward,  eren  when  uncertain  said  to  have  heen  employed  in  the  perpetration 

of  the  event  of  the  barfitte  of  Barnet,  may  be  of  this  disputed  mnrder  was  preserved,  and 

gathered  from  his  letter  to  Clarence,  "  to  keep  long  regarded  as  a  relic 
king  Henry  out  of  sanctuary."— Leland,  Coll. 
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lie  view  was  to  take  place,^ — ^an  exhibition  that  was  a  matter  of  political 
expediency,  to  prevent  any  further  attempts  for  his  deliverance.  The 
day  alter  the  Ascension  the  last  Lancastrian  king  was  '^  borne  barefaced 
on  the  bier,"  surrounded  by  more  glaives  and  bills  than  torches,  thajough 
Cheapside  to  St.  Paul's,  that  every  man  might  eee  him ;  "  and  there  the 
silent  witness  of  the  blood,  that  welled  from  his  iresh  woonds  upon  the 
pavement,  gave  an  indubitable  token  of  the  manner  of  his  death."* 
The  same  awful  ciarcumstance  occurred  when  they  brought  him  to  Bladk- 
fdadrs,  and  this  is  recorded  by  four  contemporary. auiihoritieSy  in  quaint 
but  powerful  language.^  Very  brief  was  the  interval  between  the  death 
and  funeral  of  holy  JEenry.  '.  In  the  evening  his  bloody  hearse  was  placed 
in  a  lighted  barge^  guarded  by  soldiers  from  Calais^ ;  "and  so,  without 
singing  or  saying,"  says  the  ciironioler,  "  conveyed' up  the  dark  wateis 
of  the  Thames  at  midnight  to  his  silent  inteouBnt.at  Ghertsey*abbey, 
"where  it  was  long  pretended  that  miracles  were  performed  at  his  tomb."* 

Whether  the  widowed  Margaret  was,  from  her  doleful  lodgings  in;  ihe 
Tower,  a  spectator  of  the  removal  of  the  remains  of  her  hapless  lord  is 
not  recorded,  but  her  extreme  anxiety  -to  possess  them  may  be  gatheoreid 
from  .a  carious  document  among  the  MSS.  in  the  royal  archives  at 
Paris.  Just  before  the  melancholy  period  of  her  last  utter  desolation^ 
death  had  been  busy  in  the  paternal  house  of  Mai^:aret  of  Anjou :  her 
brother,  John  of  Calabria,  his  young  promising  hear,  her  sister's  hus- 
band. Ferry  of  Vaudemonte,  and  her  natural  sister,  Blanche  of.  Anjou, 
all  died  within  a  few  weeks  of  each  other.  King  Een6  had  not  reco- 
vered from  the  stupor.of  despair  in  which  he  had  been  plunged  by  these 
repeated  bereavements,  when  he  heard  of  the  direful  calamities  thiit 
had  befallen  his  unhappy  daughter  Margaret,  and  for  her  sufferings 
he  shed  those  tears  which  he  had  been  unable  to  weep  for  his  own. 
Under  the  influence  of  these  feelings  he  wrote  the  following  touching 
letter  to  Margaret,  which  she  received  in  the  midst  of  her  agonies  for 
the  death  of  her  husband  and  son :  *'  My  child,  may  God  help  thee 
with  his  counsels !  for  rarely  is  the  aid  of  man  tendered  in  such  reverse 
of  fortune.  When  you  can  spare  a  thought  from  your  own  sufferings, 
think  of  mine ;  they  are  great,  my  daughter,  yet  would  I  console  thee."* 

The  imprisonment  of  queen  Margaret  was  at  first  very  rigorous,  but 
it  was,  after  a  time,  ameliorated  through  the  compassionate  inihience 
of  Edward's  queen,  EHzabeth  Woodville,  who  retained  a  graceful  re- 
membrance of  the  benefits  she  had  formerly  received  from  her  royal 
mistress.  There  was,  too,  a  family  connnexion  between  queen  Eliaabeth 
and  Margaret  of  Anjou,  whose  uncle,  Charles  of  Anjou,  duke  of  Maine, 
had  married  the  aunt  of  the  former.  The  captive  queen  was  first  Te- 
moved  to  Windsor,  and  afterwards  to  Wallingford,  where  she  seems  to 

1  Warkworth  Chronicle,  p.  21.  a  Warkworth,  p.  21.     HaMngton.     Fa- 

2  MS.  London  Chron.  Bibl.  Cotton.,  Vitell.  byan.  Croyland  Chron.  *  IWd. 
A.  xvi.  foL  133.                                                  6  Vie  de  Roi  Rene,  by  Villeneave. 
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have  boen  nndcr  the  charge  of  the  noble  castellame,  Alice  Ghauoer, 
duchess-dowager  of  Suffolk,  her  old  favourite ;  at  least  such  we  think 
is  the  inference  to  be  drawn  from  this  observation  in  one  of  the  Pastan 
letters,  dated  July  the  8th,  1471 :  "And  as  for  queen  Mai^aret^  I  under- 
stand that  she  is  removed  from  Windsor  to  Wallingford,  nigh  to  Ewelm, 
my  lady  Suffolk's  place  in  Oxfordshire."^  Five  marks  weekly  was  the 
sum  allotted  by  Edward  lY.  for  the  maintenance  of  the  unfortunate 
Margaret,  during  her  imprisonment  in  Wallingford-castle.  Her  tender- 
hearted father,  king  Ben^,  was  unwearied  in  his  exertions  for  her  eman- 
cipation, which  |was  at  length  accomplished  at  the  sacrifice  oi  Ms 
inheritance  of  Provence,  which  he  ceded  to  Louis  XI.  at  Lyons,  in  1475, 
for  half  its  value,  that  he  might  deliver  his  beloved  child  from  captivity. 
Tolante  and  her  son  murmured  a  little  at  this  loss,  but  they  appeared, 
jievertheless,  fond  of  Margaret. 

The  agreement  between  Edward  IV.  and  Louis  XI.  for  the  ransom  of 
Margaret  of  Anjou  was  finally  settled  August  29th,  ^.475,  while  Edward 
was  in  France.  Louis  undertook  to  pay  fifty  thousand  crowns  for  her 
liberation,  at  five  instalments.^  The  first  instalment  of  her  ransom 
was  paid  to  Edward's  treasurer,  lord  John  Howard,  November  3rd,  the 
fiame  year,  and  the  bereaved  and  broken-hearted  widow  of  the  holy 
Henry,  after  five  years'  captivity,  was  conducted  from  her  prison  at 
Wallingford-castle  to  Sandwich.  In  her  journey  through  Kent  she 
was  consigned  to  the  care  and  hospitality  of  John  Haute,^  a  squire  of 
that  county,  strongly  in  the  interests  of  the  house  of  York,  who  at- 
tended her  to  Sandwich,  where  she  embarked.  Her  retinue,  when 
she  landed  in  France,  according  to  Prevost,  consisted  of  three  ladies 
and  seven  gentlemen ;  but  these  must  have  been  sent  by  the  king  of 
France,  since  the  miserable  sum  allotted  to  Haute  for  her  travelling 
expenses  allows  for  little  attendance.  The  feelings  may  be  imagined 
with  which  she  took  a  last  farewell  of  the  English  shores,  where,  thirty 
years  before,  she  had  landed  in  the  pride  and  flush  of  youthful  beauty 
as  king  Henry's  bride,  and  all  the  chivalry  of  the  land  thronged  to  meet 
and  do  her  honour.  Now  it  was  treason  even  to  shed  a  tear  of  pity 
for  her  sore  afflictions,  or  to  speak  a  word  of  comfort  to  her.  Truly 
might  she  have  said,  ** See  if  any  sorrow  be  like  unto  my  sorrow!" 

She  safely  arrived  at  Dieppe  in  the  beginning  of  January,  1476.  It 
was  requisite,  for  the  validity  of  the  deeds  of  renunciation  she  had  to 
sign,  that  she  should  be  at  liberty.    Therefore  Sir  Thomas  Montgomery 

1  Shakgpeare,  in  his  tragedy  of  Richard  III.,  frenzied  Joy  in  the  calamities  of  the  widowed 

makes  grand  poetic  use  of  the  character  of  the  Elizabeth  Woodville,  Tvhom  she  is  made  to 

captive  Lancastrian  queen,  representing  her  call,  "Poor  painted  queen,  vain  flourish  of  my 

roaming  at  larae  through  the  palaces  of  her  greatness !"    But  Margaret's  brokoi  heart  bad 

foes,  like  an  ill-omened  sibyl   or  domestic  ceased  to  vibrate  to  the  agonizing  panes  of 

fiend,  denouncing  woe  and  desolation  to  the  remembrance  and  regret  before  the  deau  at 

princes  of  the  line  of  York,  invoking  the  re-  her  great  enemy,  Edward  IV. 

tribution  of  heaven  on  the  progeny  of  those  *  Bymer,  and  French  Archives, 

who  had  made  her  diildless,  and  ezulthig  with  <*  Issue  Bolls,  Appendix,  Edward  IV. 
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took  her  to  Kouen,  and  resigned  her  to  the  French  ambassadors  odl 
January  22 ;  and  on  the  29th  she  signed  a  formal  rennnciation  of 
all  rights  her  marriage  in  England  had  given  her.  There  is  some- 
thing touching  in  the  very  simplicity  of  the  Latin  sentence  with  which 
the  deed  begins,  that  was  wrung  from  the  broken-hearted  heroine  who 
had,  through  so  many  storms  of  adversity,  defended  the  rights  of  her 
royal  consort  and  son.  While  they  remained  in  Ufe,  she  would  have 
died  a  thousand  deaths  rather  than  relinquish  even  the  most  shadowy  of 
their  claims ;  but  the  dear  ones  were  no  more, 


*  Ambition,  pride,  the  rival  r 
Of  York  and  Lancaster, 
With  all  their  long-contested  claims, 
What  were  they  then  to  her  ?" 

Passively,  and  almost  as  a  matter  of  indifference,  Margaret  subscribed 
the  instrument  commencing  Ego,  Margarita,  olim  in  regno  Anglia 
maritata,  etc.  "  I,  Margaret,  formerly  in  England  married,  renounce 
aU  that  I  could  pretend  to  in  England  by  the  conditions  of  my  marriage,, 
with  aU  other  things  there,  to  Edward,  now  king  of  England.*^  This 
deed  did  not  afford  her  the  title  of  queen,  even  in  a  retrospective  view : 
she  was  simply  Margaret,  formerly  married  in  England.  At  the  same 
time  she  signed  a  renunciation  of  her  reversionary  rights  on  her  father's 
territories  to  Louis  XI. ;  but  as  there  were  several  intermediate  heirs, 
this  was  no  great  sacrifice. 

Margaret  intended  to  take  Paris  in  her  journey  home,  in  order  to- 
thank  Louis  XL  for  her  liberation ;  but  it  did  not  suit  that  wily  politi- 
cian to  receive  her,  and  he  sent  a  message  advising  her  to  make  the  best 
of  her  way  to  her  father.  The  last  spark  of  Margaret's  high  spirit  wa» 
elicited  at  this  discourtesy,  and  declining  the  escort  Louis  XI.  had  pre- 
pared for  her  at  Eouen,  she  set  out  on  her  long  wintry  journey  through 
Normandy, — a  resolution  which  had  nearly  occasioned  the  loss  of  her 
life.2  After  Normandy  had  been  conquered  by  Henry  V.,  he  had 
planted  some  colonies  of  English  settlers  in  various  towns  and  villages, 
and  one  or  two  of  these  settlements  still  remained  in  a  wretched  state, 
being  unable  to  emigrate  to  their  mother-country.  Margaret,  wholly 
unconscious  of  these  circumstances,  meant  to  rest  for  the  night',  after 
her  first  day's  journey  from  Kouen,  in  a  town  containing  many  of  these 
malcontents.  Curiosity  led  a  crowd  of  them  to  gaze  upon  her  at  the 
ma,  but  when  the  word  passed  among  them  "  that  it  was  Margaret  of 
Anjou,  returning  from  England  to  her  father,"  murmurs  arose;  and 
they  declared  "  she  had  been  the  original  cause  of  the  English  losing 
Prance,  consequently,  of  all  their  misery,  and  that  they  would  now  take 
vengeance  upon  her."  With  these  words  they  made  a  rush  to  seize  her ; 
but  fortunately  she  had  time  to  gain  her  apartment,  while  two  English 
gentlemen,  her  attendants,  held  her  assailants  at  bay  with  their  drawn 

»  Rymer,  voL  xii.  p.  21.    Du  Tillet,  145.    Archives  de  France,  212.  «  Prevost. 
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Bwordfl  till  the  French  authorities  of  the  town,  hearing  the  uproar,  inter* 
fered,  and  rescued  the  unhappy  Margaret  from  this  unexpected  attack. 
She  retraced  her  steps  immediately  to  Eouen,  and  was  glad  to  claim  the 
protection  she  had  before  refused. 

We  now  come  to  that  era  of  Margaret's  life  in  which  a  noble  author 
of  our  times,  the  earl  of  Carlisle,  in  one  exquisite  line,  describes  her  as 

"  Aoym*B  lone  siatron  in  her  fiitber'B  hall." 
like  Naomi,  Margaret  returned  empty  and  desolate  to  her  native  land, 
but  not,  like  her,  attended  by  a  fond  and  faithful  daughter-in-law,  fat 
the  unhappy  widow  of  her  son  had  been  compelled  to  wed  king  Edward's 
brother,  Richard  of  Gloucester, — ^him  whom  public  report  had  branded 
as  the  murderer  of  Henry  VI. ;  and  the  idea  of  this  alliance  must  have 
added  a  diop  to  the  already  overflowing  cup  of  bitterness,  of  which  tha 
fallen  queea  had  drunk  so  deeply. .  The  home  to  which  her  fa^bec 
wricomed  Margaret  was  at  that  time  at  Eeoul^,  about  a  league  from 
Angers,  on  the  river  Mayenoe,  where  he  had  a  castle  that  ccmmiandfid'a 
view  of  the  town,  with  a  beautiful  garden  and  a  gaiUery  of  painting  and 
sculpture,  which  he  took  delight  in  adorning  with  his  own  painting^- 
and  ornamented  the  walls  of  his  garden  with  heraldic  designs  caorved  m 
marble.    It  was  in  such  pursuits  as  these  that  Een^,  like  a  true  Pro- 
Tvncal  sovereign,  sought  forgetfulness  of  his  afflictions.    But  Margaret's 
temperament  was  of  too  stormy  a  nature  to  admit  of  the  slightest 
alleviation  to  her  grief:  her  whole  time  was  spent  in  pamfullyTetiaoing 
the  direful  scenes  of  her  past  life,  and  in  passionate  regrets  for  the 
bereav«3ients  she  had  undergone.     The  canker-worm  that  was  per* 
petually  busy  within,  at  length  made  its  ravages  outwardly  visible  on 
her  person,  and  effected  a  fearful  change  in  h^r  appearam}e«    The  agonies 
and  agitalioushe  had  undergone  turned  the  whole  mass  of  her  blood ; 
her  eyes,  onoe  so  brilliant  and  expressive,  became  hollow,  dim,  and  per« 
petually  inflamed,  from  excessive  weeping;  and  her  skin  was  disfigured 
with  a  dry,  scaly  leprosy,  which  transformed  this  princess,  who  had 
been-  celebrated  as  the  most  beautiful  in  the  world,  into  a  speotade-  of 
horror*    Yilleneuve  says  Margaret  seldom'  left  her  retreat  at  Becoi^, 
with  the  exception  of  oneor  two  visits  to  the  court  of  Louis  XI.    An 
hotel  at  Paris,  called  the*  S^jour  d'Orl^ans,  situated  in  the  fietubourg  St. 
Mdrceau,  which  had  passed  into  the  family  of  Anjou-Lorraiue,  was 
namied  by  the  tradition  of  Paris  as  the  residence  of  Margaret  of  Ajijou, 
after  the  death  of  her  husband  Henry  YI.    Her  liberation,  when  ran- 
somed by  Louis  XI.,  must  be  the  time  meant.    Margaret  is  considered, 
l^  one  of  her  French  biogrs^hers,  to  have  been  the  person  who  kept 
aHve  the  interests  of  the  Lancastrian  party  for  her  kinsman,  the  young 
earl  of  Eichmond,  of  whom  Henry  YI.  had  prophesied  '*  thtit'he  should 
one  day  wear  the  crown  of  England ;"  but  the  general  opinion  is,  that, 
after  her  return  to  her  own  country,  she  lived  in  the  deepest  seclusion. 
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A  little  before  his  death,  Mng  Een^  composed  two  beautifuL  cantioles 
on.  the  heroic  actionflof  his  bebved  daughter,  queen  Margaret."*  ',This 
aca>niplished  priDce  died  in  the  year  1480.  By  his  will,  which  is^pre- 
served,  among  the  MSS.  in  the  Biblioth^ue  du  Eoi,  Een^  bequeaUied 
^*oae  thousand  crowns  in  gold  to  his  daughter  Margaret,  queen  of  Eing- 
land;  and  if  she  remains  in  a  state  of  widowhood,  an  annuity  of  two 
thousand  livres,  and  the  chateau  of  Queniez  for  her  abode."  He  wrote 
a.  letter  on  his  death4)ed.  to  Louis  XI.,  earnestly  recommending  his 
daug)b^r  Margaret^  and  his  widow  to  his  care.  After  the  death  of  king 
Biesi^i  Margaret  sold  any  reversionary  rights  which  the  death  of  her  elder 
sister  and  her  children,  might  give  her  to  the  duchies  of  Lorraine,  Anjou, 
MaiD/By  Provence,  and  Barr  to  Louis  XI.  for  a  pension  of  six  thousand 
livres.  She  executed  this  deed  on  the  19th  day  of  November,  1480,  in 
tba  great  hall  of  the  castle  of  Eeculee,  where  in.  her  girlhood  she  had 
received  thO' ambassadors  of  England  who  came  to  solicit  her  virgin  hand 
for  their, sovereign*..  This  pension  was  so  unpunotually  paid  by  Louis, 
Obat  if  Margaret  had  no  other  resource  she  would  have  been  greatly 
incQUvenienced,  espeoiallya|many  of  the  ruined  Lancastrian  exiles  sub- 
sisted on  her  bounty.  King  Ben^,  with  his  last  breath,  had  consigned 
hsr.totthe  care  of  an.oldandiaithful  of&cer  of  his  household,  Francis 
Yignolles,  lord  of  Moraens,  who  had  shared  all  his  struggles.  This 
beave  soldier  took,  the  fallen  queen  to  his  own  home,  the  ch§,teau  of 
Daaxpri^re,  jaear  Saumur. 

The.  last  tie  that  bound  Margaret  to  the  world  was  severed  by  the 
defttJx  of  her  father,  and  she  wished  to  end  her  days  in  profound  retire- 
lueni.  Her  efiforts  .to  obtain  the  bodies  of  her  murdered  husband  and 
son  were  ineffectual ;  but,  till  the  last  day  of  her  life,  she  employed  some 
faithful  ecclesiastics  in.  England  to  perform  at  the  humble  graves  of  her 
loved  and  lost  ones  those  offices  she  fondly  deemed  needful  for  the  repose 
of  their  souls.  On  her  deathbed  she  divided  among  her  faithful  attend- 
ants the  few  valuables  that  remained  from  the  wreck  of  her  fortunes ;  and, 
worn  out  with  the  piressure  of  her  sore  afflictions  of  mind  and  body,  she 
closed  her  troublous  pilgrimage  at  the  chlUeau  of  Dampri^rre,  August 
25th,  in  the  fifty-first  year  of  her  age.  She  was  buried  in  the  cathedral 
of  Aogers,  in  the  same  tomb  with  her  royal  parents,.^  without  epitaph  or 
inscription,  or  any  other  memorial,  excepting  her  portrait  painted  on 
glass  in  a  window  of  the  cathedral.  A  tribute  of  respect  was  for  cen- 
turies paid  to  her  memory  by  the  chapter  of  St.  Maurice,  who  annually^ 
on  the  feast  of  All  Saints,  after  the  vespers  for  the  dead,  made  a  semi- 
circular procession  round  her  grave,  singing  a  suh-venite. 

M.  Michelet,  the  most  eloquent  and  one  of  the  most  erudite  of  modem 
historians,  has  spoken  thus  of  the  strange  fatality  which  attended  the 
wedlock  of  this  royal  heroine :  "  Margaret  was,  it  appears,  destined  to 
espouse  none  but  the  unfortunate.    She  was  twice  betrothed,  and  both 
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times  to  celebrated  victims  of  calamity, — to  Charles  of  Nevers,  who  was 
dispossessed  by  his  imcle,  and  to  the  count  de  St  Pol,  whose  course 
terminated  on  a  scaffold.  She  was  married  yet  more  unhappily :  she 
wedded  anarchy,  poverty,  civil  war,  malediction, — ^and  this  malaiiction 
still  cleaves  to  her  in  history.  All  that  she  had  of  wit,  genius,  bril- 
liancy, which  would  have  rendered  her  admired  elsewhere,  was  injurious 
to  her  in  England,  where  French  queens  have  never  been  popular,  the 
strong  contrast  in  the  national  manners  and  characteristics  producing  a 
mutual  repulsion.  And  Margaret  was  even  more  than  a  Frenchwoman : 
she  came  like  a  sunbeam  from  her  native  Provence  among  dense  fogs. 
The  pale  flowers  of  the  North,  as  one  of  their  poets  terms  them,  could 
not  but  be  offended  by  this  bright  vision  from  the  South."  Beautiful 
as  this  passage  is,  it  implies  a  reproach  on  the  English  ladies  which  they 
were  far  from  deserving.  Margaret  and  her  female  court  appear,  from 
first  to  lasti  to  have  lived  in  the  greatest  harmony.  The  noble  ladies 
who  were  appointed  of  her  household  when  she  married,  remained  for 
the  most  part  attached  to  her  service  through  good  report  and  evil 
report.  They  clave  to  her  in  her  adversity,  served  her  without  wages, 
shared  her  perils  by  land  and  sea,  and  even  when  compelled  to  separate 
from  her,  they  rejoined  her  in  the  land  of  exile  with  the  most  generous 
self-devotion.  No  hostile  collision  ever  occurred  between  the  consort 
of  Henry  VI.  and  the  proverbially  proud  Cicely,  duchess  of  York,  or 
the  countess  of  Warwick,  the  wives  of  her  deadliest  foes.  Margaret 
has  been  blamed  by  English  historians  as  the  cause  of  the  civil  wars, 
but  they  originated  in  the  previous  interruption  of  the  legitimate  order 
of  the  royal  succession,  the  poverty  of  the  crown,  and  the  wealth  of  ibid 
rival  claimant  and  his  powerful  connexions.  The  parties  who  intended 
to  hurl  Henry  VI.  from  the  throne  aimed  the  first  blow  at  his  queen, 
— first,  by  exciting  national  prejudice  against  her  as  a  French  princess, 
and  subsequently  by  assailing  her  with  the  base  weapons  of  calumny. 
These  injuries  were  passionately  resented  by  Margaret,  and  provoked 
vengeance  whenever  the  fortune  of  war  enabled  her  to  retaliate  on  the 
leaders  of  the  hostile  faction  of  York,  but  she  always  kept  the  peace 
with  their  ladies.  Margaret's  eldest  sister  Yolante  survived  her  two 
years;  she  had  a  daughter,  called  Margaret  of  Anjou  the  younger. 
Maria  Louisa,  Napoleon's  empress,  possessed  her  breviary,  in  which 
there  is  one  sentence  supposed  to  have  been  written  by  the  once 
beautiful,  powerful,  and  admired  Margaret,  queen  of  England. 

END  OF  VOL.  I. 
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Wellington,  life  of.      By  An  Oii 

SoLDiEB,  from  the  materials  of  Maxwd 
Eighteen  Engravings. 

White's   Natural   History  of  Sd 

borne.  With  Notes  by  Sir  Wiluaic  J  A 
DixE  and  Edward  Jesse,  Esq.  IHusfyraii 
by  40  highly-fmished  Engravings, 

■' :  or,  foith  the  plates  cokmr4i 
7«.6d. 

Young,  The,  Lady's  Book..  A  Bfa- 
nnal  of  Elegant  Recreations.  Arts.  Sdenoes. 
and  Accomplishments ;  including  Geology, 
Mineralogy,  Conohology,  Botany,  Ento- 
mology, Ornithology,  Costume,  Embroi- 
dery, the  Escritoire.  Arcfaeiy,  Biding, 
Music  (instrumental  and  vocal).  Danclog. 
Exercises,  Painting.  Photography,  &a  Itc 
Edited  by  distinguished  Professors.  Twdee 
Eundred  Woodcut  lUustrations^  and  sevs' 
ral  fifie  Engravings  on  Stetik    It.  6d. 


Bohn's  Classical  Library. 

UNIFOEM  WITH  THE   STANDARD  LIBBART,   AT  Bs,  PER  VOLTTHK 

(excepting  those  marked  otherwise). 


.Ssehylus.     Literally  Translated  into 
English  UProse    by  *an    Oxonian.        Bs. 

ed^  8  I    .;: 

-*-,  Appendix  to.      Containing 

the  New  Readings  given  In  Hermann's 
posthumoos  Edition  of  .£schylus.     By 
Gbobob  Bu&gbs,  M.A.    3c.  6<i. 
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Ammianus  Maroellinus.    History  of 

Rome  from  Gonstantins  to  YaleDt.  Trans* 

lated  by  C.  D.  Yonob,   BJL     DoaUe 

volume,  Is.  6d. 

V  ^A^  ^  ^  ^o^'m  cireumstantiaZ  mi 

amusing  history.     Gibbon  es 

himself  largely  indebted  to  it 


Digitized 


by  Google 


BOHirS  VARIOUS  LIBBABIE8. 


XLBf  the  Golden  Ass ;  Death  of 

jes ;  Florida ;  and  Discourse  on  Magic. 
'o  ^wtkich  is  added  a  Metrical  Version  of 
ICnplci  and  Psyche;  and  Mrs.  Tighe's 
y&yclie.    I*r<mtiipiece. 

'plianes'  Comedies.      Literally 
_  slAied,  with  Notes  and  Extracts  from 

r  Frere's  and  other  Metrical  Versions,  by 
i'W^.  jr.  HicKiE.    2  vols. 
I       "Vol.  1.  ^chomians,    Knights,   Clouds, 
f  "Wasps,  Peace,  and  Birds. 

^         "Vol,  2.  Lysistrata,  ThesmophoriazusflB, 
fS^}gs,  Ecclesiazussa,  and  Plutus. 

^aistatie'B  Ethics.  Literally  Trans- 
lated by  Archdeacon  Bbowhb,  late  Classical 
Firofessor  of  King's  College. 

■  Politics    and    Economics. 

Translated  by  E.  Walford,  M.A. 

•  Metaphysics.  Literally  Trans- 
'Latjecl,  with  Notes,  Analysis,  Examination 
Questions,  and  Index,  by  the  Rev.  Joiix 
tr.  M*MAnoN,MA,and6oldMedalUstin 
JMetaphysics,  T.C.D. 

>  History  of  Animals.    In  Ten 

Books.  Transluted,  with  Notes  and  Index, 
"by-  Richard  Cresswell,  M.A. 

. Organon ;  or,  Logical  Treat- 
ises. With  Notes.  Ac  ByO.F.Owiai.MJL. 
'   2  -vols.,  B8.  6d.  each. 

;  Bhetoric  and  Poetics.    Lite- 

I        rally  Translated,  with  Examination  Ques- 
I       lions  and  Notes,  by  an  Oxonian. 

Athensens*    The  Deipnosophist« ;   or, 

the  Banquet  of  the  Learned.    Translated 

by  C.  D.  YosGE,  B.A.    3  vols. 
OsBsaX.     Complete,   with   the  Alexan- 

diilan,  African,  and  Spanish  Wars.    Lite- 

rally  Translated,  with  NotesL 

Gatnllns,  Tibnllns,  and  the  Vigil  of 

Venus.  A  Literal  Prose  Translation.  To 
which  are  added  Metrical  Versions  by 
LiAVB,  Grainger,  and  others.  FrontU- 
piece» 

Cicero's  Orations.  Literally  Trans- 
lated b^  C.  D.  YoNGE,  B.A.  •  In  4  vols. 

Vol.  1.  Contains  the  Orations  against 
Verres,  &c    Portrait. 

Vol.  2.  Catiline,  Archias,  Agrarian 
Law,  Babirius,  Murena,  Sylla,  &c. 

Vol.3.  Orations  for  his  House,  Plancius, 
Sextius,  Coelius,  Milq,  Ligarius,  &c. 

Vol.  4.  Miscellaneous  Orations,  and 
Rhetorical  Works;  with  General  In- 
dex to  the  four  volumes. 

on  Oratory  and  Orators.    By 

J.  8.  Watson,  M.A. 

on  the  Nature  of  the  GodB, 

Divination,  Fate,  Laws,  a  Republic,  &o. 
Translated  by  C.  D.  Yokgb,  B.A.,  and 
F.  Babuah  . 


Cicero's  Academics,  De  Finibns,  and 

Tusculan  Questions.  By  C.  D.  Yonge, 
B.A.  With  Sketch  of  the  Greek  Philo- 
sophy. 

Offices,  Old  Age,  Friendship, 

Sclpio's  Dream.  Paradoxes,  &c.  Literally 
Translated,  by  R., Edmonds.   3s.  6d. 

Demosthenes'  Orations.    Translated, 
with  Notes,  by  C.  Rakn  Kennedy.    In  5 
volumes. 
Vol.  1.  The  Olynthiac  PhiUppic,  and 

other  ^blic  Orations.    3t.  6d. 
Vol.  2.  On  the  Crown  and  on  the  Em- 
bassy. 
Vol.  3.  Against  Lepiines^  Mldias,  An- 

drotion,  and  Arisiocrates. 
VoL  4.  Private  and  other  Orations. 
VoL  6.  Miscellaneous  Orations. 

Dictionary  of  Latin  Quotations.  In- 
cluding Proverbs,  Maxims,  Mottoes,  Law 
Terras  and  Phrases ;  and  a  Collection  of 
above  500  Greek  QuotaUons.  With  aU  the 
quantities  marked,  &  Englibh  Translations. 

,  with  Index  Yerbomm.     6s, 

Index  Verborum  only.    1«. 

Diogenes  Laertins.  Lives  and  Opin- 
ions of  the  Ancient  Philosophers.  Trans- 
lated, with  Notes,  by  C.  D.  Yonge. 

Euripides.  Literally  Translated.  2to1s. 
Vol.  1.  Hecuba,  Orestes,  Medea,  Hippo- 

lytus,  Alcestis,  Baccbas,  Heraclide, 

Iphigenia  in  Aulide,  and  Iphigenia  in 

Tauris. 
Vol.  2.  Hercules  Fnrens,  Troades,  Ion, 

Andromache,      Suppliants,      Helen, 

Electra,  Cyclops,  Rhesus. 

Greek  Anthology.  Litei-ally  Trans- 
lated. With  Metrical  Versions  by  various 
Authors. 

Greek  Bomances  of  Heliodoms, 
Longus,  and  Achilles  Tatius. 

Herodotos.  A  New  and  Literal 
Translation,  by  Henky  Cabt,  M.A.,  of 
Worcester  College,  Oxford. 

Eesiod,  Callimachus,  and  Theognis. 

Literally  Translated,  with  Notes,  by  J. 
Banks,  M.A. 

Homer's  Iliad,  Literally  Translated, 
by  an  Oxonian. 

Odyssey,  Hymns,  &o.  Lite- 
rally Translated,  by  an  Oxonian. 

Horace.  Literally  Translated,  by 
Smart.  Carefully  revised  by  an  Oxoniav. 

Jnstin,  Comelins  Hepos,  and  Entro- 

plus.     Literally  Translated,  with  Notes 
and  Index,  by  J.  S.  Watson,  MA. 
JuTonal,  Fersins,  Snlpicia,  and  Ln- 

cilius.     By  L.  Evans,  M.A.    With  the 
Metrical  Version  by  Gifford.  Fioniupiece, 
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lifj.     A  new  and  Literal  Traaslation. 
B7  Dr.  Spillav  and  others.    In  4  yoIs. 
Vol  I.  GontainB  Books  1—8. 
Vol  2.  Books  9->26. 
YoU  8.  Books  27—36. 
ToL  4.  Books  3T  to  the  end ;  and  Index. 
LnoUL'sThanalia.     Translated,  with 

Notes,  by  U.  T.  Rilbt. 
Lneretiiu.  Literally  Translated,  with 
Notes,  by  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Watsov,  M.A. 
And  the  Metrical  Version  by  J.  M.  Good. 
Xartial's  Epignma,  complete.  Lite- 
rally Translated.  Each  accompanied  by 
one  or  more  Verse  Trandations  selected 
Arom  the  Works  of  English  Poets,  and 
other  eoarces.  With  a  copious  Index. 
Double  volume  (660  pages).    7<.  6d. 

(hid'8  Worki,  complete.     Literally 
Translated.    3  vols. 
Vol.  1.  FMti.  Triatia,  Epistles,  &c. 
VoL  2.  Metamorphoses. 
Vol.  3.  Heroides,  Art  of  Love,  &c 
Pindar.   Literally  Translated,  by  Daw- 
son W.  TuBNER,  and  the  Metrical  Version 
by  Abraham  MooBK. 
Plato's  Worki.      Translated  by  the 
Bev.  H.  Cast  and  others.    In  6  vols. 
Vol.  1.  The  Apoloc^  of  Socrates,  Crito, 
Phaedo,  Gorgias,  Protagoras,  Phaedrus, 
Tbeaetetus,  Euthypbron,  Lysis. 
VoL  2.  The  Republic,  Timasus,  ftCritlas. 
Vol.  a   Meno,  Enthydeonis.  The  So- 
phist, Statesman.   (>atylua,   Parme- 
nides,  and  the  Banquet. 
VoL  4.   Phllebns,  Charmldes.  Ladies, 
The  Two  Aldbiades,  and  Ten  other 
Dialogues. 
Vol.  6.  The  Laws. 

VoL  6.   The  Doubtful  Works.    With 
General  Index. 
Plautns's  Oomedies.    Literally  Trans- 
lated, with  Notes,  by  H.  T.  Rilbt,  B.A. 
In  2  vols. 
Pliny's  Vataral  History.   Translated, 
with  Copious  Notes,  by  the  late  JoHir 
BosrocK,  M.D.,  F.II.S.,  and  H.  T.  BiLsr, 
B.A.    In  6  vols. 

Propertins,  Petroains,  and  Johannes 

Secundus.  Literally  Translated,  and  ac- 
companied by  Poetical  Versions,  from 
various  sources. 


Qnmtiliaa  s  Institates  of  Oratwy. 

Literally  Translated,  with  Notes,  kc^  by 
J.  a  Wat:jok,  M.A.    In  ^  vols. 

fiallnst,  nomi,  and  YelleinB  Pater- 

culus.  With  Copious  Notes,  Biographic^ 
Notioes,  and  Index,  by  J.  S.  WAiaos. 

Sophocles.  The  Oifoi^  Tiiuislatzoii 
revised. 

Standard  Library  Atlas  of  Claasieal 

Geography.  Twenty-two  large  coUntrei 
Mapt  according  to  the  latest  auikerUiet, 
With  a  complete  Index  (accentwited), 
giving  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  every 
place  named  in  the  Maps.  Imp.8vo.  f«.6«L 
Strabo's  Oeography.  Translated, 
with  Oopioos  Notes,  by  W.  FAJCoomta, 
M.A.,  and  H.  C  Hamiltoh,  Esq.  VV^ith 
Index,  giving  the  Ancifeat  and  Modem 
Names.    In  3  vols. 

Si^etonins'    lives   of    the  T««Lve 

Caesars,  and  other  Works.  ThomaoDTs 
Translation,  revised,  with  Notes,  by  T. 

FOBESTEB. 

Taeitos.      Literally  Tnutslated,  with 
Notes.    In  2  vols. 
Vol.  1.  The  Annals. 

Vol.  2.  The  History,  Gemianla,  Agri- 
cola,  &a    With  Index. 

Terence  and  Pluedras.    By  H.  T. 

Riley,  B.A. 
Theocritns,    Bion,    Uoschns,    and 

Tyrtaeus.  By  J.  Baitks.  M.Al.  With  the 
Metrical  Versions  of  Chapman. 

Thnoydides.  Literally  Translated  by 
Rev.  U.  Dale.    In  2  vols.    38.  ed.  each. 

VirgiL  Literally  Translated  by  Da- 
vidson. New  Edition,  carefully  revised. 
3«.  Sd. 

Xenoplion's  Works.    In  3  Vols. 

VoL  I.  The  Anabasis  and  MemorabOia. 
TransUted.  with  Notes,  by/,  a  WxT- 
BOK.  M.A.  And  a  Geographical  Com- 
mentary, 1^  W.  F.  AlKSWOBTH,  F.S.  A., 
F.RG.S.,  &c 

VoL  2.  Cyropaedia  and  HeUentca.  By 
J.  S.  Watson,  M.A.,  and  the  Rev.  H. 
Dale. 

Vol.  3.  The  Minor  Works.  By  J.  S. 
Watson,  M.A. 


xn. 


Bohn's  Soientiflc  Library. 

UNIFORM  WITH  THE  STANDARD  LIBRARY,  AT  5s.  PER  VOLUMB 
(excepting  THOSE  MARKED  OTHERWISE). 


Agassis  and  Gonld's  Ck>mparatiye 

Physiology.     Enlai^ed  by  Dr.  Weight. 
Upwards  of  400  Engravings. 
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Bacon's  Novum  Organnm  and  Ad- 

vancensent  of  Learning.    Complete,  with 
Notes,  by  J.  Dbvbt,  M.A. 
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\  Slair's  Chronological  Tables,  Bevued 
I       and  Knlarged.    Gomprebendlng  the  Ghro- 
[       nology  and  History  of  the  World,  from, 
tlie  earliest  tinwi.     By  J.  Willoughby 
KoBBK.    Doable  Volume.    10c.;  or,  half- 
bonnd,  10s.  6tf. 
iTiclftX  of  Bates.    Comprehending  the 
principal  Facts  in  the  Chronology  and 
Histoiy  of  the  World,  from  the  earliest  to 
the  present  time,  alphabetically  arranged. 
By  J .  W.  RossE.     Double  volume,  10«. ; 
or,  half'bouDd,  10«.  6d. 
Bolley'8  Kannal  of  Technical  Analy- 
sis.   A  Guide  for  the  Testing  of  Natural 
and  Artificial  Substances.  By  B.  H.  Paul. 
100  Wood  Engravings. 
SBIBaEWATER     TBEATISES.  — 
KiBBT  on  the  History,  Habits,  and  In- 
stincts of  Animals.  Edited,  with  Notes,  by 
T.  Rymeb  Jokes.   I^umerous  Engravings, 
wuxny  cf  vMch  are  additional,    m  2  vols. 

Xidd  on  the  Adaptation  of 

External  Nature  to  the  Physical  Condition 
of  Man.    3s.  6d. 

Whewell's  Astronomy   and 

General  PhyBics,  considered  with  refer- 
ence to  Natural  Theology.    3s.  6d. 

Chalmers  on  the  Adaptation 

of  External  Nature  to  the  Moral  and  in- 
tellectual Constitution  of  Man.    6s. 

■  Front's  Treatise  on  Chemis- 


try, Meteorology,  and  Digestion.  Edited 
by  Dr.  J.  W.  Gbiffith. 

Carpenter's  (Dr.  W.  B.)  Zoology.   A 

^tematic  View  of  the  Stmcturo,  Habits, 
instincts,  and  Uses,  of  the  principal  Fami- 
lies of  the  Animal  Kingdom,  and  of  the 
chief  forms  of  Fossil  Remains.  New  edition, 
revisied  to  the  present  time,  under  arrange- 
ment with  the  Author,  by  W.  S.  Dallas. 
F.L.S.  Illustrated  loith  many  Jamdred 
Jine  Wood  Engravings.  In  a  vols.  6s. 
each. 

Uechanical  Philosophy,  As- 
tronomy, and  Horology.  A  Popular  Ex- 
position.   183  JUuistrations. 

Vegetable   Physiology   and 

Systematic  Botany.  A  complete  Intro- 
duction to  the  Knowledge  of  Plants.  New 
Edition,  revised,  under  arrangement  with 
the  Author,  by  E.  Lakkesteb,  M.D.,  &c. 
Several  hundanedUlttstrations  on  Wood.  6s. 

Animal  Yhynology,      New 

Edition,  thoroughly  revised,  and  in  part 
re-written  by  the  Author.  Upwards  of 
300  capital  Tlhtttrations.    6s. 

Chess  Congress  of  1862.  A  Collec- 
tion of  the  Games  played,  and  a  Selection 
of  the  Problems  sent  in  for  the  Competi- 
tion. Edited  by  J.  LOwxkthal,  Manager. 
With  an  Account  of  the  Proceedings,  and 
a  Memoir  of  the  British  Chess  Association, 
by  J.  W.  Medley,  Hon.  Sec.    7s. 


<2hevTenl  on  Colour.  Containing  the 
Principles  of  Harmony  and  Contrast  of 
Colours,  and  their  application  to  the  Arts. 
Translated  from  the  Frendi  by  Chakles 
Martel.  Only  complete  Edition.  Several 
Plates. 

;  or,  with  an  additional  series 

of  16  Plates  in  Colours.    Is.  6(2. 

Comte's  Philosophy  of  the  Sciences. 

Edited  by  G.  H.  Lewes. 
Ennemoser's    History    of    Magic. 

Translated  by  William  Howrrr.  With 
an  Appendix  of  the  most  remarkable  and 
best  authenticated  Stories  of  Apparitions, 
Dreams,  Table-Turning,  and  Spirit-Rap- 
ping,  &C.    In  2  vols. 

Handhook   of  Domestic   Medicine. 

Popularly  arranged.  By  Dr.  Henry 
Davies.  700  pages.  With  a  complete 
Index. 

Handbook  of  Games.  By  various 
Amateurs  and  Professors.  Comprising 
treatises  on  all  the  principal  Games  of 
chance,  skill,  and  manual  dexterity.  In 
all,  above  40  games  (the  Whist,  Draughts, 
and  Billiards  being  especially  comprehen- 
sive). Edited  by  H.  G.  Bohn.  Jllus- 
trated  by  nwnveirous  Diagrams. 

Hogg's  (Jabez)  Elements  of  Experi- 
mental and  Natural  Philosophy.  Con- 
taining Mechanics,  Pneumatics,  Hydro- 
statics, Hydraulics,  Acoustics,  Optics, 
Caloric,  Electricity,  Voltaism,  and  Mag- 
netism. New  Edition,  enlarged.  Up- 
wards of  400  Woodcuts. 

Hind's  Introdnction  to  Astronomy. 

With  a  Vocabulary,  containing  an  Expla- 
nation of  all  the  Terms  in  present  use. 
New  Edition,  enlarged.  Numerous  En- 
gravings.   3s.  Od. 

Hnmboldt's  Cosmos;  or  Sketch  of  a 

Physical  Description   of    the  Universe. 

Translated    by  E.  C.   Ott«  and  W.  S. 

Dallas.  F.L.S.    Fine  Portrait.     In  five 

vols.  3s.  6d.  eac]k ;  excepting  Vol.  V.,  5s. 
*»*  In  this  edition  the  notes  are  placed 
beneath  the  text,  Httmboldt's  analy- 
tical Summaries  and  the  passages 
hitherto  suppressed  are  included,  and 
new  and  comprehensive  Indices  are 
added. 

Travels  in  America.  In  3  vols. 


Views  of  Nature ;  or,  Con- 
templations of  the  Sublime  Phenomena  of 
Creation.  Translated  by  B.  C.  Omi  and 
H.  G.  Bohn.  A  fac-slmile  letter  from 
the  Author  to  the  Publisher;  transla- 
tions ot  the  quotations,  and  a  complete 
Index. 

Hnmpiirey's  Coin  Collector's  Ma- 
nual. A  popular  Introduction  to  the 
Study  of  Cotos.  Highly Jmi^ied  Engrav- 
ings.   In  2  vols. 
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.t'8  (Bobert;  Poetry  of  Beionoe; 
Sladies  of  the  Physical  Phenomena  of 
ture.  By  ProfeMor  Hunt.  NewEdl- 
B,  enlarged. 

>x  of  Bates.     See  Blair's  Tables, 
le's  Scientifio  Dialogues.     Com- 

ted  to  the  present  state  of  Knowledge, 
Dr.  Griffith,    yumeiotu  Woodcuts. 
nres  on  Paintixig.    By  the  Royal 
ademicians.   With  intnxluctory  Essay, 
i  Notes  by  KWokkcm,  Esq.  Portrait$. 

itell's  (Dr.)  Geological  Ezcnr- 

ns  through  the  Isle  of  Wight  and  Dor- 
shire.  New  Edition,  by  T.  Rdpeut 
NRS,  Esq.  Numerous  heautifully  ease- 
led  Woodcuts,  and  a  Geological  Map. 

—  Medals    of   Creation;    or, 

■Bt  Lessons  in  Geology  and  the  Stndy 
Organic  Remains;  including  Geological 
cursions.  New  Edition,  revised.  Co- 
ared  Plates,  and  several  hundred  6«ati- 
ul  Woodcuts.    In  2  vols.,  7s.  6d.  eac^. 

—  Petri&otions      and     their 

achings.  An  Dlustrated  Handbooic  to 
i  Organic  Remains  in  the  British  Mu- 
un.    Numerous  JSngravivgs.    6s. 

—  Wonders  of  Geology;  or,  a 

miliar  Exposition  of  Geological  Phe- 
mena.  New  Edition,  augmented  hy  T. 
rpERT  Jones,  F.G.S.  Coloured  Geological 
ip  of  Evgland^  Plates,  and  nearly  200 
lutiful  Woodcuts.  In  2  vols.,  7s.  6d.  each. 

phy^s  Gaines  of  Chess.     Being 

i  Matches  and  best  Gomes  played  by 
i  American  Champion,  with  Explana- 
y  and  Analytical  Notes,  by  J.  LBwek- 
LL.  Portrait  and  Memoir. 
[t  contains  by  far  the  largest  collection 
games  played  by  Mr.  Morphy  extant  in 
f  form,  aiid  has  received  his  endorse- 
oit  and  co-operation. 

ted*s8oiilinVatare,ftc.  Portrait, 
lardson's   Geology,     inclnding 

neralogy  and  Palseontology.  Revised 
1  enlarged,  by  Dr.  TT  Wbight.  Upwards 
400  Jllu4tyatums, 


Sefaonw's  Earth,  Plants,  and  Xaa ;  and 

Kobell's  Sketches  from  the  Mineral  King- 
dom. Translated  by  A.  HEVFaET,  F.RJS. 
Oolowed  Map  of  the  Geography  of  Plants. 

Smith's  (Pye)  Geology  and  Seiip- 

ture ;  or,  The  Relation  between  the  Holy 
Scriptures  and  Geological  Science. 
StanliBy*s  ClassiiLed  E^mopsiB  of  the 
Principal  Painters  of  the  Dutch  and  Fte« 
mish  Schools. 

Staunton's  Chess-player's  Handbook. 
Numerous  Diagrams. 

Chess  Praxis.    A  Supplement 

to  the  Chess-player's  Handlx>ofc.  Con- 
taining all  the  most  fanportant  modem 
improvements  in  the  Openings,  lUnstrated 
by  actual  Gwnes ;  a  revised  Cbde  of  Chess 
Laws;  and  a  Selection  of  Ur.  Marpby'a 
Games  in  England  and  France.    Si. 

Ches»>player*s    CoiBiwrniqa.  , 

Comprising  a  new  Treatise  on  Odds,  Col- 
lection of  Match  Games,  and  a  Selectioii 
of  Original  Problems. 

•  Chess  Tournament  of  1851. 


Numerous  Illustrations. 

Stockhardf  8  Principles  of  CShttmis- 
try,  exemplified  in  a  series  of  sboDple  expe- 
riments.     Uptoards  of  370  lUuttrationt. 

AgricnltoralGhemiatry;  or. 

Chemical  Fiejd  Lectures.  Addressed  to 
Farmers.  Translated,  wltb  Notei^  by 
Professor  Hekfbet,  F.R.S.  To  wbldk  la 
added,  a  Paper  on  Liquid  Manures,  hy 
J.  J.  Mbcht,  Ksq. 

Ure's  (Dr.  A.)  Cotton  TWamifaetw 
of  Great  Britain,  systematically  investi- 
gated ^  with  9n  introductoiy  view  of  its 
comparative  state  in  Foreign  Countries. 
New  Edition,  revised  and  completed  to 
the  present  time,  by  P.  L.  Sooioniml  One 
hundred  and  JiftylUvstrations.  In2vQlflL 

Philosophy  of  Kannfhctaiw ; 

or,  An  Exposition  of  the  Factoiy  ^tem 
of  Great  Biltain.  New  Edition,  continued 
to  the  present  time,  by  P.  L.  Snnio^vDa. 
7s.  6(2. 
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Bohn's  Cheap  Series. 


»er,  The;  or,  The  Mountaineer 
bhe  Atlas.  A  Tale  of  Morocco,  by  W.  S. 
LYO,M.a    Is.  6d. 

ireirs  Lifo  of  Johnson.  Includ- 
;  his  Tour  to  the  Hebrides.  Tour  in 
lies,  Ac  Edited,  with  lai^e  additions 
1  Notes,  1^  the  Right  Hon.  Johk  Wilson 
DKER.  'file  second  and  most  complete 
jyright  Edition,  re-arranged  aodj  re- 
ed acxx>Tdhig  to  the  suggestions  of 
rd  Macaulay,  hj  the  late  John 
SIGHT,  Esq.,  with  further  additions  by 
14 


Mr.  Gbokbb.     Uptvards  nf  40  ^ne  An- 
gravings  on  Steel.    In  4  vola.  4t.  each,  or. 
8  parts  2s.  each. 
%*  The  public  has  now  for  16s.  what 
was  formerly  published  at  2Z. 
Boswell's  Johnsoniana.   A  Collectioit 
of  Miscellaneoos  Anecdotes  and  Saytn|i 
of  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  gathered  tnm^ 
nearly  a  hundred  publications.   A  Seapsd* 
to  the  preceding^  4twk)kh  U/vmu  voL  1^* 
or  parts  9  and  10.    JSngravmgt  on  SUeL 
In  1  vol.  4s.,  or  in  2  parta^  3t.  eai^. 
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